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The  editions  of  the  'Ewavris,  or  Course  of  Sermons  for  all  the 
Sundays  of  the  Year,  which  have  been  collated  for  the  present 
edition,  are  of  the  following  dates  : — 

Rrst  ed.  of  the  Summer  half  year,  London,  1651. 
Winter 1653. 

Second  ed.  of  the  Summer 1654. 

Winter 1656. 

Third  ed.  of  both  together 1668. 

Kftk 1678.   . 

Of  these  four  editions,  the  two  former  were  generally  alike  in  their 
readings,  as  also  the  two  latter.  The  second  was  little  more  than 
a  reprint  of  the  first;  sk  also  the  fifth  of  the  third.  It  has  not 
been  found  practicable  to  follow  any  one  exclusively  on  the  present 
occasion,  there  being  manifest  mistakes  in  the  earlier  editions,  which 
were  corrected  in  the  later ;  and  some  errors  in  like  manner  having 
crept  into  the  later ,  editions  which  w^re  not  in  the  earlier.  But 
of  these  the  reader  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging,  all  except- 
ing the  most  trivial  difiereDOLces  of  reading  being  mentioned  in  the 
notes  of  the  present  edition. 

Oxford,  1S48. 
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RIGHT    HONOURABLE 

AND  TRULY  NOBLE 

RICHARD  LORD  VAUGHAN, 

EARL  OF  CARBERY,  &c. 


MY  UOSD, 

1  HAYB  now^  b^  the  assistance  of  Ood^  and  the  advantages  of  your 
many  fjavours^  finished  a  year  of  sennons;  which  U,  like  the  first  year 
of  our  Savioiur's  preaching,  it  may  be  annus  acceptabilis, '  an  accept- 
able year'  to  God  and  His  afflicted  handmaid  the  church  of  England, 
a  reh^  to  some  of  her  new  necessities^  and  an  institution  or  assist- 
ance to  any  soul ;  I  shall  esteem  it  among  those  honours  and  blessings 
with  which  God  uses  to  reward  those  good  intentions^  which  Himself 
first  puts  into  our  hearts,  and  then  recompenses  upon  our  heads.  My 
lord^  they  were  first  presented  to  Gk)d  in  the  ministries  of  your 
family :  for  this  is  a  blessing  for  which  your  lordship  is  to  bless  6od, 
that  your  family  is,  like  Gideon^s  fleece,  irriguous  with  a  dew  from 
heaven  when  much  of  the  vicinage  is  dry;  for  we  have  cause  to 
remember  that  Isaac  complained  of  the  Pmlistims,  who  filled  up  his 
wells  with  stones  and  rubbish,  and  left  no  beverage  for  the  flocks; 
and  therefore  they  could  give  no  milk  to  them  that  waited  upon  the 
flocks,  and  the  flocks  comd  not  be  gathered,  nor  fed,  nor  defended. 
It  was  a  design  of  ruin,  and  had  in  it  the  greatest  hostility,  and  so  it 
hath  been  lately ; 


•  nndique  totis 


TJtqae  tdeo  tnrDatur  agrii:  en  ipse  capellaa 
Protenus  sger  ago,  hanc  etiam  yIz  Tityre  dnco*. 

But,  my  lord,  this  is  not  all :  I  would  fedn  also  complain  that  men 
fed  not  their  greatest  evil,  and  are  not  sensible  of  their  danger,  nor 
covetous  of  what  they  want,  nor  strive  for  that  which  is  forbidden 
them;  but  that  this  compliant  would  suppose  an  unnatural  evil  to 
rule  in  the  hearts  of  men;  for  t^lo  would  have  in  him  so  little  of  a 

•  [Virg.  Eel.  L  11.] 
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man  as  not  to  be  greedy  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  holy  ordinances, 
even  therefore  because  they  are  so  hard  to  have?  and  this  evil, 
although  it  can  have  no  excuse,  yet  it  hath  a  great  and  a  certain 
cause ;  for  the  word  of  God  still  creates  new  appetites  as  it  satisfies 
the  old,  and  enlarges  the  capacity  as  it  fills  the  first  propensities  of 
the  spirit.  For  all  spiritual  blessings  are  seeds  of  immortality  and  of 
infinite  felicities ;  they  swell  up  to  the  comprehensions  of  eternity ; 
and  the  desires  of  the  soul  can  never  be  wearied  but  when  they  are 
decayed,  as  the  stomach  will  be  craving  every  day  unless  it  be  sick 
and  abused.  But  every  man's  experience  teUs  him  now,  that  because 
men  have  not  preaching,  they  less  desire  it ;  their  long  fasting  makes 
them  not  to  love  their  meat;  and  so  we  have  cause  to  fear  the  people 
will  fall  to  an  atrophy,  then  to  a  loathing  of  holy  food;  and  then 
God's  anger  will  follow  the  method  of  our  sin,  and  send  a  famine  of 
the  word  and  sacraments.  This  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  fear, 
and  this  fear  can  be  relieved  by  nothing  but  by  notices  and  experience 
of  the  greatness  of  the  divine  mercies  and  goodness. 

Against  this  danger  in  future  and  evil  in  present  as  you  and  all 
good  men  interpose  their  prayers,  so  have  I  added  this  little  instance 
of  my  care  and  services ;  being  willing  to  minister  in  all  oflBces  and 
varieties  of  employment,  that  so  I  may  by  all  means  save  some,  and 
confirm  others ;  or  at  least  that  myself  may  be  accepted  of  God  in  my 
desiring  it.  And  I  think  I  have  some  reasons  to  expect  a  special 
mercy  in  this,  because  I  find,  by  the  constitution  of  the  divine  pro- 
vidence and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  that  all  the  great  necessities  of  the 
church  have  been  served  by  the  zeal  of  preachmg  in  pubhc,  and  other 
holy  ministries  in  public  or  private,  as  they  could  be  had.  By  tliis 
the  apostles  planted  the  church,  and  the  primitive  bishops  supported 
the  faith  of  martyrs,  and  the  hardiness  of  confessors,  and  the  austerity 
of  the  retired.  By  this  they  confounded  heretics  and  evil  livers,  and 
taught  them  the  ways  of  the  Spirit,  and  left  them  without  pertinacy, 
or  without  excuse.  It  was  preaching  that  restored  the  splendour  of 
the  church,  when  barbarism,  and  wars,  and  ignorance,  either  sate  in, 
or  broke  the  doctor's  chair  in  pieces :  for  then  it  was  that  divers 
orders  of  Religious,  and  especiafiy  of  preachers,  were  erected ;  God 
inspiring  into  whole  companies  of  men  a  zeal  of  preaching.  And  by 
the  same  instrument  God  restored  the  beauty  of  the  church,  when  it 
was  necessary  she  should  be  reformed;  it  was  the  assiduous  and 
learned  preaching  of  those  whom  God  chose  for  His  ministers  in  that 
work  that  wrought  the  advantages  and  persuaded  those  truths  which 
are  the  enamel  and  beauty  of  our  churches.  And  because  by  the 
same  means  all  things  are  preserved  by  which  they  are  produced,  it 
cannot  but  be  certain  that  the  present  state  of  the  church  requires  a 
greater  care  and  prudence  in  this  ministry  than  ever;  especially  since 
3y  preaching  some  endeavour  to  supplant  preaching,  and  by  inter- 
cepting the  fruits  of  the  flocks  to  dishearten  the  shepherds  from  their 
attendances. 
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My  lord,  your  great  nobleness  and  religious  charity  hath  taken 
from  me  some  portions  of  that  glory  which  I  designed  to  myself  in 
imitation  of  St.  Paul  towards  the  Corinthian  church,  who  esteemed 
it  his  honour  to  preach  to  them  without  a  revenue :  and  though  also 
hke  him  J  have  a  trade,  by  which  as  I  can  be  more  useful  to  others, 
and  less  burdensome  to  you :  yet  to  you  also,  under  God,  I  owe  the 
quiet  and  the  opportunities  and  circumstances  of  that,  as  if  God  had 
so  interweaved  the  support  of  my  aflEBors  with  your  charity,  that  He 
would  have  no  advantages  pass  upon  me  but  by  your  interest;  and 
that  I  should  expect  no  reward  of  the  issues  of  my  calling,  unless 
your  lordship  have  a  share  in  the  blessing. 

My  lord,  I  give  God  thanks  that  my  lot  is  fallen  so  fairly,  and 
that  I  can  serve  your  lordship  in  that  ministry  by  which  I  am  bound 
to  serve  God,  and  that  my  gratitude  and  my  duty  are  bound  up  in 
the  same  bundle;  but  now,  that  which  was  yours  by  a  right  of  pro* 
priety,  I  have  made  public,  that  it  may  still  be  more  yours,  and  you 
derive  to  yourself  a  comfort,  if  you  shall  see  the  necessity  of  others 
served  by  that  which  you  heard  so  dihgently,  and  accepted  with  so 
much  piety,  and  I  am  persuaded  have  entertained  with  that  religion 
and  obedience  which  is  the  duty  of  all  those  who  know,  that  sermons 
are  arguments  against  us  unless  they  make  us  better,  and  that  no 
sermon  is  received  as  it  ought,  unless  it  makes  us  quit  a  vice,  or  be 
in  love  with  virtue ;  unless  we  suffer  it  in  some  instance  or  degree  to 
do  the  work  of  God  upon  our  souls. 

My  lord,  in  these  sermons  I  have  meddled  with  no  man's  interest, 
that  only  excepted  which  is  eternal ;  but  if  any  man's  vice  was  to  be 
reproved,  I  have  done  it  with  as  much  severity  as  I  ought.  Some 
cases  of  conscience  I  have  here  determined ;  but  the  special  design 
of  the  whole  is,  to  describe  the  greater  lines  of  duty  by  special  argu- 
ments; and  if  any  witty  censurer  shall  say  that  I  ten  him  nothing 
but  what  he  knew  before,  I  shall  be  contented  with  it,  and  rejoice 
that  he  was  so  well  instructed,  and  wish  also  that  be  needed  not  a 
remembrancer;  but  if  either  in  the  first  or  in  the  second,  in  the 
institution  of  some  or  the  reminding  of  others,  I  can  do  God  any 
service,  no  man  ought  to  be  offended  that  sermons  are  not  like 
curious  enquiries  after  new  nothings,  but  pursuances  of  old  truths. 
However,  I  have  already  many  fair  earnests  that  your  lordsliip  will 
be  pleased  with  this  tender  of  my  service,  and  expression  of  my  great 
ana  dearest  obligations,  which  you  daily  renew  or  continue  upon> 

my  noblest  lord, 

your  lordship's  most  affectionate 

and  most  obliged  servant, 

JEEEMY  TAYLOIU 
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A  PBATBE  BBFOB£  SEBMON.  ^ 

0  LoBB  God^  fountain  of  life,  giver  of  all  good  things,  who  givest 
to  men  the  blessed  hope  of  eternal  life  by  our  Loid  Jesus  Christ, 
and  hast  promised  Thy  holy  spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him;  be  pre- 
sent with  us  in  the  dispensation  of  Thy  holy  word  [mi  sacra- 
ments*] ;  grant  that  we,  being  preserved  from  all  evil  bj  Thy  power, 
and,  among  the  diversities  of  opinions  and  judgments  m  this  world, 
from  all  errors  and  false  doc^nes,  and  led  into  all  truth  by  the 
conduct  of  Thy  holy  spirit,  may  for  ever  obey  Thy  heavenly  calling  : 
that  we  may  not  be  only  hearers  of  the  word  of  life,  but  doers  also 
of  good  works,  keeping  fedth  and  a  good  conscience,  living  an  un- 
blameable  life,  usefully  and  charitably,  rehgiously  and  prudently,  in 
all  godhness  and  honesty  before  Thee  our  Ood  and  before  all  the 
world,  that  at  the  end  of  our  mortal  life  we  may  enter  into  the  light 
and  life  of  God,  to  sing  praises  and  eternal  hymns  to  the  glory  of 
Thy  name  in  eternal  ages,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


In  whose  name  let  us  pray,  in  the  words  which  Himself  commanded, 

saying, 

OxjE  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name;  Thy 
kingdom  come;  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven :  give 
us  this  day  our  daUy  bread;  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us ;  and  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  us  from  evil :  for  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 


A  PfiAYEB  AFTER  SERMON^. 

Lord,  pity  and  pardon,  direct  and  bless,  sanctify  and  save  us  all. 
Give  repentance  to  all  that  live  in  sin,  and  perseverance  to  all  Thy 
sons  and  servants,  for  His  sake,  who  is  Thy  oeloved,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  hopes,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus;  to 
whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  all  honour  and 
glory,  praise  and  adoration,  love  and  obemence,  now  and  for  ever- 
more.   Amen. 

*  ThiB  cUnse  is  to  be  omitted  if  there  be  no  sacrament  that  day. 
^  [See  voL  i  p.  67.] 
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SERMONS. 


SEEMON  L    ADVENT  SUNDAY. 

DOOMSDAY  book;   OE,  CHRIST'S  ADVENT  TO  JUDGMENT*. 


2  C!or.  V.  10. 

Far  we  mtist  all  appear  i^bre  the  judgtnenUseat  of  CArisi,  tkat  every 
one  may  receive  the  thinge  done  in  hie  hodg,  according  io  thai  h€ 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

TiBTUB  and  vice  are  so  essentially  distingaished^  and  the  distinction  is 
80  necessary  to  be  observed  in  order  to  the  well-bcong  of  men  in  private 
and  in  societies,  that  to  divide  them  in  themselves,  and  to  separate 
them  by  snfSdent  notices,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  rewards,  hath 
been  designed  by  all  laws,  by  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  by  the  order 
of  things,  by  their  proportions  to  good  or  evil ;  and  the  expectations 
of  men  have  been  framed  accordingly :  that  virtue  may  have  a  proper 
seat  in  the  will  and  in  the  affections,  and  may  become  amiable  by  its 
own  excellency  and  its  appendent  blessing ;  and  that  vice  may  be 
as  natural  an  enemy  to  a  man  as  a  wolf  to  the  lamb,  and  as  darbiess 
to  light;  destructive  of  its  being,  and  a  contradiction  of  its  nature. 
But  it  is  not  enough  that  all  the  world  hath  armed  itself  against  vice^ 
and  by  all  that  is  wise  and  sober  among  men  hath  taken  the  part  of 
virtue,  adorning  it  with  glorious  appellatives,  encouraging  it  by  rewardsi 
entertaining  it  with  sweetness,  and  commanding  it  bv  ecUcts,  fortifying 
it  with  defensatives,  and  twining  with  it  in  all  artificial  compliances: 
all  this  is  short  of  man's  necessity :  for  this  will  in  all  modest  mea 
secure  their  actions  in  theatres  and  highways,  in  markets  and  churches, 
before  the  eye  of  judges  and  in  the  society  of  witnesses;  but  the 
actions  of  closets  and  chambers,  the  designs  and  thoughts  of  men, 
their  discourses  in  dark  places,  and  the  actions  of  retirements  and  of 
the  night,  are  left  indifferent  to  virtue  or  to  vice;  and  of  these  as 
man  can  take  no  cognizance,  so  he  can  make  no  coercitive,  and  there- 
fore above  one  half  of  human  actions  is  by  the  laws  of  man  left 
unregarded  and  unprovided  for.  And  besides  this  there  are  some  men 
who  are  bigger  than  laws,  and  some  are  bigger  than  judges,  and 
some  judges  have  lessened  themselves  by  fear  and  cowardice,  by 

*  [Some  sentences  in  the  sennons  for  Troubled  Sonl/  which  c«me  ont  in  1607. 

Advent  Sunday  have  been   noticed  as  — See  Mr.  Willmott's   Life  of  Jerem/ 

bearing  much  resemblance  to  passages  Taylor,  p.  250.] 
141  sir  Jolm  Hay  ward's  *  Sanctuary  of  a 
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l)ribery  and  flatteiy^  by  iniquity  and  compliance;  and  where  they 
have  not,  yet  they  have  notices  but  of  few  causes ;  and  there  are 
some  sins  so  popular  and  universal  that  to  punish  them  is  either  im- 
possible or  intolerable;  and  to  question  such  would  betray  the  weak- 
ness of  the  public  rods  and  axes,  and  represent  the  sinner  to  be 
stronger  than  the  power  that  is  appointed  to  be  his  bridle.  And  after 
all  tins  we  find  sinners  so  prosperous  that  they  escape,  so  potent  that 
they  fear  not;  and  ain  is  made  safe  when  it  grows  great; 

Facere  omnia  mbvc 

Non  impune  licet,  nid  dum  hxda^ ; 

and  innocence  is  oppressed]  and  the  poor  cries,  and  he  hath  no  helper ; 
and  he  is  oppressed,  and  he  wants  a  patron.  And  for  these  and  many 
other  concurrent  causes,  if  you  reckon  all  the  causes  that  come  before 
all  the  judicatories  of  the  world,  though  the  litigious  are  too  many, 
and  the  matters  of  instance  are  intricate  and  numerous,  yet  the  per- 
sonal and  criminal  are  so  few,  that  of  two  thousand  sins  that  cry 
aloud  to  Gtod  for  vengeance,  scarce  two  are  noted  by  the  public  eye 
and  chastised  by  the  hand  of  justice.  It  must  follow  from  hence  tliat 
it  is  but  reasonable,  for  the  mterest  of  virtue  and  the  necessities  of 
the  world,  that  the  private  should  be  judged,  and  virtue  should  be 
tied  upon  the  spirit,  and  the  poor  should  be  relieved,  and  the 
oppressed  should  appeal,  and  the  noise  of  widows  should  be  heard, 
and  the  saints  shoula  staiid  upright,  and  the  cause  that  was  ill  judged 
should  be  judged  over  s^ain,  and  tyrants  should  be  called  to  account, 
and  our  thoughts  shoula  be  examined,  and  our  secret  actions  viewed 
on  all  sides,  and  the  infinite  number  of  sins  which  escape  here 
should  not  escape  finally.  And  therefore  God  hath  so  ordained  it 
that  there  shall  oe  a  dav  of  doom,  wherein  all  that  are  let  alone  by 
men  shall  be  questioned  by  God,  and  every  word  and  every  action 
shall  receive  its  just  recompense  of  reward;  ''  for  we  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the 
things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad.'' 

Tct  tbia  Tov  (r<£jbiaro9,  so  it  is  in  the  best  copies,  not  ra  bth,  'the 
things  done  in  the  body,'  so  we  commonly  read  it ; — '  the  things 
proper  or  due  to  the  body ;'  so  the  expression  is  more  apt  and  proper ; 
for  not  only  what  is  done  bih  a-diiaros,  '  by  the  body,'  but  even  the 
acts  of  abstracted  understanding  and  voUtion,  the  acts  of  reflection 
and  choice,  acts  of  self-love  and  admiration,  and  whatever  else  can  be 
supposed  the  proper  and  peculiar  act  of  the  soul  or  of  the  spirit,  is  to 
be  accounted  for  at  the  day  of  judgment :  and  even  these  may  be 
called  tbia  tov  cr^iuaros,  because  these  are  the  acts  of  the  man  in  the 
state  of  conjunction  with  the  body.  The  words  have  in  them  no  other 
difficulty  or  variety,  but  contain  a  great  truth  of  the  biggest  interest, 
and  one  of  the  most  material  constitutive  articles  of  the  whole  religion, 
and  the  greatest  endearment  of  our  duty  in  the  whole  world.  Things 

•  [Lucan.  Tiil  492.] 
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are  80  ordered  by  the  great  Lord  of  all  the  creatures,  that  whatsoever 
we  do  or  suffer  shall  be  called  to  account,  and  this  account  shall  be 
exact,  and  the  sentence  shall  be  just,  and  the  reward  shall  be  great ; 
aU  the  evils  of  the  world  shall  be  amended,  and  the  injustices  shall 
be  repaid,  and  the  divine  providence  shall  be  vindicated,  and  virtue 
and  vice  shall  for  ever  be  remarked  by  their  separate  dwellings  and 
rewards. 

This  is  that  which  the  apostle  in  the  next  verse  calls  ''the  terror 
of  the  Lord.''  It  is  His  terror,  because  Himself  shall  appear  in  His 
dress  of  majesiy  and  robes  of  justice ;  and  it  is  His  terror,  because  it 
is  of  all  the  thmgs  in  the  world  the  most  formidable  in  itself,  and  it 
is  most  fearful  to  us :  where  shall  be  acted  the  interest  and  final 
sentence  of  eternity ;  and  because  it  is  so  intended,  I  shall  all  the 
way  represent  it  as  ''the  Lord's  terror,"  that  we  may  be  afraid  of  sin, 
for  the  destruction  of  which  this  terror  is  intended.  First  there- 
fore we  will  consider  the  persons  that  are  to  be  judged,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  advantages  or  our  sorrows;  "we must  all  appear:" 
secondly,  the  Judge  and  His  judgment-seat;  "before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ :"  thirdly,  the  sentence  that  they  are  to  receive;  "  the 
things  due  to  the  body,  good  or  bad ;"  according  as  we  now  please, 
but  then  cannot  alter.  Every  of  these  are  dressed  with  circumstances 
of  affliction  and  affrightment  to  those  to  whom  such  terrors  shall 
appertain  as  a  portion  of  their  inheritance. 

I.  The  persons  who  are  to  be  judged;  even  you,  and  I,  and  all 
the  world ;  kings  and  priests,  noUes  and  learned,  the  crafty  and  the 
easy,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  prevailing 
tyrant  and  the  oppressed  party,  shall  all  appear  to  receive  their 
symbol ;  and  this  is  so  far  from  abating  any  thing  of  its  terror  and 
our  dear  concernment,  that  it  much  increases  it :  for  although  con- 
cerning precepts  and  discourses  we  are  apt  to  neglect  in  particular 
what  is  recommended  in  general,  and  in  incidences  of  mortaUty  and 
sad  events  the  singularity  of  the  chance  heightens  the  apprehension 
of  the  evil;  yet  it  is  so  by  accident,  and  only  in  regard  of  our  im- 
perfection; it  being  an  effect  of  self-love,  or  some  little  creeping 
envy,  which  adheres  too  often  to  the  infortunate  and  miserable ;  or 
else  because  the  sorrow  is  apt  to  increase  by  being  apprehended  to 
be  a  rare  case,  and  a  singular  unworthiness  in  him  who  is  afflicted 
otherwise  than  is  common  to  the  sons  of  men,  companions  of  his  sin, 
and  brethren  of  his  nature,  and  partners  of  his  usual  accidents;  yet 
in  final  and  extreme  events  the  multitude  of  sufferers  does  not  lessen 
but  increase  the  sufferings;  and  when  the  first  day  of  judgment 
happened,  that  (I  mean)  of  the  universal  deluge  of  waters  upon  the 
old  world,  the  calamity  swelled  like  the  flood,  and  every  man  saw 
his  friend  perish,  and  the  neighbours  of  his  dwelling,  and  the  rela- 
tives of  his  house,  and  the  sh^-ers  of  his  joys,  and  yesterday's  bride, 
and  the  new-bom  heir,  the  priest  of  the  family,  and  the  honour  of 
the  kindred,  all  dying  or  dead,  drenched  in  Mater  and  the  divine 
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vengeance ;  and  then  they  had  no  place  to  flee  nnto^  no  man  cared 
for  their  souls ;  they  had  none  to  go  nnto  for  counsel^  no  sanctuary 
high  enough  to  keep  them  from  the  vengeance  that  rained  down  from 
heaven ;  and  so  it  shall  be  at  the  day  of  judgment^  when  that  world 
and  this,  and  all  that  shaJl  be  bom  hereafter,  shall  pass  through  the 
same  Bed  sea,  and  be  all  baptized  with  the  same  fire,  and  be  in- 
volved in  the  same  doud,  in  which  shall  be  thunderings  and  terrors 
infinite;  everv  man's  fear  shall  be  increased  by  his  neighbour's! 
shrieks,  and  the  amazement  that  all  the  world  shaU  be  in  shall  unite 
as  the  sparks  of  a  raging  furnace  into  a  globe  of  fire,  and  roll  upon 
its  own  principle,  and  increase  by  direct  appearances  and  intolerable 
reflections.  vHe  that  stands  in  a  church-yard  in  the  time  of  a  great 
plague,  and  hears  the  passing-bell  perpetually  telling  the  sad  stories 
of  death,  and  sees  crowds  of  infected  bodies  pressing  to  their  graves, 
and  others  sick  and  tremulous,  and  death  dressed  up  in  all  the  images 
of  sorrow  round  about  him,  is  not  supported  in  his  spirit  by  the 
variety  of  his  sorrow :  and  at  doomsday  when  the  terrors  are  universal, 
besides  that  it  is  in  itself  so  much  greater  because  it  can  aflxight  the 
whole  world,  it  is  also  made  greater  by  communication  and  a  sorrow- 
ful influence ;  grief  being  then  strongly  infectious  when  there  is  no 
variety  of  state,  but  an  entire  kingdom  of  fear,  and  amazement  is  the 
king  of  all  our  passions,  and  aU  the  world  its  subjects :  and  that 
shriek  must  needs  be  terrible  when  millions  of  men  and  women  at  the 
same  instant  shall  fearfully  cry  out,  and  the  noise  shall  mingle  with 
the  trumpet  of  the  archangel,  with  the  thunders  of  the  dying  and 
groaning  heavens  and  the  crack  of  the  dissolving  world,  when  the 
whole  faoric  of  nature  shall  shake  into  dissolution  and  eternal  ashes.  ) 
— ^But  this  general  consideration  may  be  heightened  with  four  or  five 
circumstances; — 

1.  Consider  what  an  infinite  multitude  of  angels  and  men  and 
women  shall  then  appear ;  it  is  a  huge  assembly  when  the  men  of 
one  kingdom,  the  men  of  one  age  in  a  single  province,  are  gathered 
together  into  heaps  and  confusion  of  disorder;  but  then  sJl  king- 
doms of  all  ages,  all  the  armies  that  ever  mustered,  all  the  world 
that  Augustus  Csesar  taxed,  all  those  hundreds  of  millions  that  were 
slain  in  all  the  Eoman  wars  from  Numa's  time  till  Italy  was  broken 
into  principalities  and  small  exarchates;  all  these,  and  all  that  can 
come  into  numbers,  and  that  did  descend  from  the  loins  of  Adam, 
shall  at  once  be  represented ;  to  which  account  if  we  add  the  armies 
of  heaven,  the  nine  orders  ^  of  blessed  spirits,  and  the  infinite  num- 
bers in  every  order,  we  may  suppose  the  numbers  fit  to  express  the 
majesty  of  that  God,  and  the  terror  of  that  Judge,  who  is  the  Lord 
and  Father  of  all  that  unimaginable  multitude :  eri^  terror  ingens  tot 
eimul  tantorumque  poptilorum^. 

2.  In  this  great  multitude  we  shall  meet  all  those  who  by  their 

•  [ttpaip\pi^  Xfpov0lfij  Bp6yof  «  Floras,  [lib.  i.  cap.  17.] 

Kupt6rrtr«Sf  ivydfifts,  i^ov^rlat' 
ifXf^f  ^X^^T)*^®'!  &yy*\oi.—'D\OT\ys.  Areop.  ccelest.  hier.  cnpp.  5— P.] 
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example  and  their  holy  precepts  have,  like  tapers  enkindled  with  a 
beam  of  the  Son  of  righteousness,  enlightened  ns  and  taught  us  to 
walk  in  the  paths  of  justice.  Theje  we  shall  see  all  those  good  men 
whom  Qod  sent  to  preach  to  us,  and  recal  us  from  human  follies  and 
inhuman  practices :  and  when  we  espy  the  ^od  man  that  chid  us 
for  our  last  drunkenness  or  adulteries,  it  shiol  then  also  be  remem- 
bered how  we  mocked  at  counsel,  and  were  civilly  modest  at  the  re- 
proof, but  laughed  when  the  man  was  gone,  ana  accepted  it  for  a 
religious  compliment,  and  took  our  leaves,  and  went  and  did  the 
same  again.  But  then  things  shall  put  on  another  face;  and  that 
we  smiled  at  here  and  slighted  fonoly,  shall  then  be  the  greatest 
terror  in  the  world ;  men  shall  feel  that  they  once  laughed  at  their 
own  destruction,  and  rejected  health  when  it  was  offered  by  a  man  of 
God  upon  no  other  condition  but  that  they  would  be  wise,  and  not 
be  in  love  with  death.  Then  they  shall  perceive  that  if  they  had 
obeyed  an  easy  and  a  sober  counsel,  they  nad  been  partners  of  the 
same  fehcity  which  thev  see  so  illustrious  upon  the  heads  of  those 
preachers,  "  whose  wort  is  with  the  Lord*,  and  who  by  their  life 
and  doctrine  endeavour  to  snatch  the  soul  of  their  friend  or  relatives 
from  an  intolerable  misery.  But  he  that  sees  a  crown  put  upon 
their  heads  that  give  gooa  counsel,  and  preach  holy  and  severe  ser- 
mons with  designs  of  charity  and  piety,  will  also  then  perceive  that 
God  did  not  send  preachers  for  nothing,  on  trifling  errands  and  with- 
out regard:  but  that  work  which  He  crowns  in  them.  He  purposed 
should  be  effective  to  us,  persuasive  to  the  understanding,  and  active 
upon  our  consciences.  Good  preachers  by  their  doctrine,  and  all 
good  men  by  their  lives,  are  the  accusers  of  the  disobedient ;  and 
they  shall  rise  up  from  their  seats,  and  judge  and  condemn  the  follies 
of  those  who  thought  their  j>iety  to  be  want  of  courage,  and  their 
discourses  pedantical,  and  their  reproofis  the  priests'  trade,  but  of  no 
signification,  because  they  preferred  moments  before  eternity. 

3.  There  in  that  great  assembly  shall  be  seen  all  those  converts 
who  upon  easier  terms,  and  fewer  miracles,  and  a  less  experience,  and 
a  younger  grace,  and  a  seldomer  preaching,  and  more  unlikely  circum- 
stances, have  suffered  the  work  of  God  to  prosper  upon  their  spirits, 
and  have  been  obedient  to  the  heavenly  calling.  There  shall  stand 
the  men  of  Nineveh,  and  ''they  shall  stand  upright*  in  judgment," 
for  they,  at  the  preaching  of  one  man,  in  a  less  space  than  forty  days 
returned  unto  the  Lord  their  God ;  but  we  have  heard  Him  (ill  all 
our  lives,  and  like  the  deaf  adder  stopped  our  ears  against  the  voice 
of  God's  servants,  "charm  they  never  so  wisely'.''  There  shall  appear 
the  men  of  Capernaum,  and  the  queen  of  the  South,  and  the  men  of 
Berea,  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  christian  church,  and  the  holy  mar- 
tyrs, and  shall  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  it  was  not  impossible 
to  do  the  work  of  grace  in  the  midst  of  all  our  weaknesses  and  acci- 
dental disadvanta^ :  and  that  ''the  obedience  of  faith,"  and  the 

*  [Vid.  Is.  xHx.  4.]  •  [Matt  xil  41.]  '  [Ps.  Mil  5.] 
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''  labour  of  love/'  and  the  contentions  of  chastity,  and  the  severities 
of  temperance  and  self-denial,  are  not  such  insuperable  mountains 
but  that  an  honest  and  sober  person  may  perform  them  in  acceptable 
degrees,  if  he  have  but  a  ready  ear,  and  a  willing  mind,  and  an  honest 
heart :  and  this  scene  of  honest  persons  shall  make  the  divine  judg- 
ment upon  sinners  more  reasonable  and  apparently  just,  in  passing 
upon  them  the  horrible  sentence ;  for  why  cannot  we  as  well  serve 
God  in  peace  as  others  served  Him  in  war  r  why  cannot  we  love  Him 
as  well  when  He  treats  us  I  sweetly,  and  gives  us  health  and  plenty, 
honours  or  fair  fortunes,  refutation  or  contentedness,  quietness  and 
peace,  as  others  did  upon  gibbets  and  under  axes,  in  the  hands  of 
tormentors,  and  in  hard  wildernesses,  in  nakedness  and  poverty,  in 
the  midst  of  all  evil  things,  and  all  sad  discomforts?  Concerning 
this  no  answer  can  be  made. 

4.  But  there  is  a  worse  sight  than  this  yet,  which  in  that  great  as- 
sembly shall  distract  our  sight  and  amaze  our  spirits.  There  men 
shall  meet  the  partners  of  their  sins,  and  them  that  drank  the  round 
when  they  crowned  their  heads  with  folly  and  forgetfulness,  and  their 
cups  with  wine  and  noises.  There  shall  ye  see  that  poor  perishing 
soul  whom  thou  didst  tempt  to  adultery  and  wantonness,  to  drunken- 
ness or  perjury,  to  rebellion  or  an  evil  interest,  by  power  or  craft,  by 
witty  discourses  or  deep  dissembhng,  by  scandal  or  a  snare,  by  evil 
example  or  pernicious  counsel,  by  malice  or  unwariness ;  and  when  all 
this  is  summed  up,  and  from  the  variety  of  its  particulars  is  drawn 
into  an  uneasy  load  and  a  formidable  sum,  possibly  we  may  find  sights 
enough  to  scare  all  our  confidences,  and  arguments  enough  to  press 
our  evil  souls  into  the  sorrows  of  a  most  intolerable  death.  For  now- 
ever  we  make  now  but  light  accounts  and  evil  proportions  concerning 
it,  yet  it  will  be  a  fearftd  circumstance  of  appearing  to  see  one,  or 
two,  or  ten,  or  twenty  accursed  souls,  despainng,  miserable,  infinitely 
miserable,  roaring  and  blaspheming,  and  fearfully  cursing  thee  as  the 
cause  of  its  eternal  sorrows.  Thy  lust  betrayed  and  rifled  her  weak, 
unguarded  innocence;  thy  example  made  thy  servant  confident  to  lie, 
or  to  be  perjured ;  thy  society  brought  a  third  into  intemperance  and 
the  disguises  of  a  beast :  and  when  thou  seest  that  soul  with  whom 
thou  didst  sin  draped  into  hell,  well  mayest  thou  fear  to  drink  the 
dregs  of  thy  intolerable  potion.  And  most  certainly  it  is  the  greatest 
of  evils  to  destroy  a  soul  for  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  died,  and  to  undo 
that  grace  which  our  Lord  purchased  with  so  much  sweat  and  blood, 
pains  and  a  mighty  charity.  And  because  very  manv  sins  are  sins  of 
society  and  confederation ;  such  are  fornication,  drunkenness,  bribery, 
simony,  rebellion,  schism,  and  many  others  :  it  is  a  hard  and  a  weighty 
consideration,  what  shall  become  of  any  one  of  us  who  have  tempted 
our  brother  or  sister  to  sin  and  death :  for  though  God  hath  spared 
our  life,  and  they  are  dead,  and  their  debt  books  are  sealed  up  till 
the  day  of  account ;  yet  the  mischief  of  our  sin  is  gone  before  us, 
and  it  is  like  a  murder,  but  more  execrable :  the  soul  is  dead  in  tres- 
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passes  and  sins^  and  sealed  np  to  an  eternal  sorrow ;  and  thou  shalt 
see  at  doomsday  what  damnable  uncharitableness  thou  hast  done. 
That  soul  that  cries  to  those  rocks  to  cover  her,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
thy  perpetual  temptations  might  have  followed  the  Lamb  in  a  white 
robe ;  and  that  poor  man  that  is  clothed  with  shame  and  flames  of 
fire,  would  have  shined  in  glory  but  that  thou  didst  force  him  to  be 
partner  of  thy  baseness.  And  who  shall  pay  for  this  loss?  a  soul  is 
lost  by  thy  means ;  thou  hast  defeated  the  holy  purposes  of  the  Lord's 
bitter  passion  by  thy  impurities ;  and  what  shall  happen  to  thee,  by 
whom  thy  brother  dies  eternally?  Of  all  the  considerations  that 
concern  tnis  part  of  the  horrors  of  doomsday,  nothing  can  be  more 
formidable  than  this,  to  such  whom  it  does  concern :  and*  truly  it 
concerns  so  many,  and  amongst  so  many  perhaps  some  persons  are  so 
tender,  that  it  might  affright  their  hopes,  and  discompose  their  indus- 
tries and  spriteful  labours  of  repentance  ;  but  that  our  most  merciful 
Lord  hath,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  fearful  circumstances  of  His  second 
coming,  interwoven  this  one  comfort  relating  to  this  which  to  my 
sense  seems  the  most  fearful  and  killing  circumstance,  "  Two  shall 
be  grinding  at  one  mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left ; 
two  shall  be  in  a  bed,  the  one  shall  be'taken  and  the  other  left :" 
that  is,  those  who  are  confederate  in  the  same  fortune?^  and  interests 
and  actions,  may  yet  have  a  different  sentence  :  for  an  early  and  an 
active  repentance  will  wash  off  this  account,  and  put  it  upon  the  tables 
of  the  cross;  and  though  it  ought  to  make  us  diligent  and  careful, 
charitable  and  penitent,  hugely  penitent,  even  so  long  as  we  live,  yet 
when  we  shall  appear  together,  there  is  a  mercy  that  shall  there  se- 
parate us,  who  sometimes  had  blended  each  other  in  a  common  crime. 
Blessed  be  the  mercies  of  God,  who  hath  so  carefully  provided  a 
fruitful  shower  of  grace,  to  refresh  the  miseries  and  dangers  of  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind.  Thomas  Aquinas*  was  used  to  beg  of  God, 
that  he  might  never  be  tempted  from  his  low  fortune  to  prelacies  and 
dignities  ecclesiastical ;  and  that  his  mind  might  never  be  discomposed 
or  polluted  with  the  love  of  any  creature ;  and  that  he  might  by  some 
instrument  or  other  understand  the  state  of  his  deceased  brother; 
and  the  story  says  that  he  was  heard  in  all.  In  him  it  was  a  great 
curiosity,  or  the  passion  and  impertinencies  of  a  useless  chari^,  to 
search  after  him,  unless  he  had  some  other  personal  concernment  than 
his  relation  of  kindred :  but  truly  it  would  concern  veir  many  to  be 
solicitous  concerning  the  event  of  those  souls,  with  whom  we  have 
mingled  death  and  sin ;  for  many  of  those  sentences  which  have  passed 
and  decreed  concerning  our  departed  relatives,  will  concern  us  dearly, 
and  we  are  bound  in  the  same  oundles,  and  shall  be  thrown  into  the 
same  fires,  unless  we  repent  for  our  own  sins,  and  double  our  sorrows 
for  their  damnation. 

5.  We  may  consider  that  this  infinite  multitude  of  men,  women, 
angels,  and  devils,  is  not  ineffective  as  a  number  in  Pythagoraai' 
'  [Vit  S.  ThomsB  opp.  ejus  prafixa,  foL  Yen.  1594.] 
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tables^  but  must  needs  have  influence  upon  every  spint  that  shall 
there  appear.  For  the  transactions  of  that  court  are  not  like  orations 
spoken  by  a  Grecian  orator  in  the  circles  of  his  people,  heard  by  them 
that  crowd  nearest  him,  or  that  sound  limited  by  the  circles  of  air,  or 
the  enclosure  of  a  wall ;  but  every  thing  is  represented  to  every  per- 
son :  and  then  let  it  be  considerea,  when  thy  shame  and  secret  tuinpi- 
tude,  thy  midnight  revels  and  secret  hypocrisies,  thy  lustful  thoughts 
and  treacherous  designs,  thy  falsehood  to  Qod  and  startings  from  thy 
holy  promises,  thy  fdlies  and  [impieties,  shall  be  laid  open  before  aU 
the  world,  an^  that  then  shall  be  spoken  by  the  trumpet  of  an  arch- 
angel upon  the  housetop,  the  highest  battlements  of  heaven,  all  those 
filthy  words  and  lewd  circumstances  which  thou  didst  act  secretly; 
thou  wilt  find  that  thou  wilt  have  reason  strangely  to  be  ashamed. 
All  the  wise  men  in  the  world  shall  know  how  vile  thou  hast  been  : 
and  then  consider  with  what  confusion  of  face  wouldest  thou  stand  in 
the  presence  of  a  good  man  and  a  severe,  if  peradventure  he  should 
suddenly  draw  thy  curtain,  and  find  thee  in  the  sins  of  shame  and 
lust ;  it  must  be  infinitely  more  when  God  and  all  the  angels  of 
heaven  and  earth,  ail  His  holy  myriads,  and  all  His  redeemed  saints, 
shall  stare  and  wonder  at  thy  impurities  and  follies.  I  have  read 
a  story '^  that* a  young  gentleman,  being  passionately  by  his  mother 
dissuaded  from  entering  into  the  severe  courses  of  a  rehgious  and 
single  life,  broke  from  her  importunity  by  saying,  Folo  servare  animam 
i»eam,  'I  am  resolved  by  all  means  to  save  my  soul.'  But  when  he 
had  undertaken  a  rule  with  passion,  he  performed  it  carelessly  and  re- 
missly, and  was  but  lukewarm  in  his  religion,  and  quickly  proceeded 
to  a  melancholy  and  wearied  spirit,  and  from  thence  to  a  sickness  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  death :  but  falling  into  an  agony  and  a  fantastic 
vision,  dreamed  that  he  saw  himself  summoned  before  God's  angry 
throne,  and  from  thence  hurried  into  a  place  of  torments,  where 
espying  his  mother,  full  of  scorn  she  upbraided  him  with  his  former 
answer,  and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  save  his  soul  by  all  means, 
according  as  he  undertook.  But  when  the  sick  man  awaked  and  re- 
covered, he  made  his  words  good  indeed,  and  prayed  frequently,  and 
£asted  severely,  and  laboured  humbly,  and  conversed  charitably,  and 
mortified  himself  severely,  and  refused  such  secular  solaces  which 
other  good  men  received  to  refresh  and  sustain  their  infirmities,  and 
gave  no  other  account  to  them  that  asked  him  but  this,  ''If  I  could 
not  in  my  ecstasy  or  dream  endure  my  mother's  upbraiding  my  follies 
and  weak  religion,  how  shall  I  be  able  to  suffer  that  God  snodd  red- 
argue me  at  doomsday,  and  the  angels  reproach  my  lukewarmness, 
and  the  devils  aggravate  my  sins,  and  all  the  saints  of  God  deride  my 
follies  and  hypocrisies  P"  The  effect  of  that  man's  consideration  may 
serve  to  actuate  a  meditation  in  every  one  of  us  :  for  we  shall  all  be 
at  that  pass,  that  unless  our  shame  and  sorrows  be  cleansed  by  a 
timely  repentance,  and  covered  by  Hie  robe  of  Christ,  we  shall  suffer 

•»  [Pelag. '  De  viU'  &c  '  patrum,'  cap.  iil  20.— Cfl  vol.  ix.  p.  146.] 
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the  anger  of  God,  the  scorn  of  saints  and  angels,  and  onr  own  shame 
in  the  general  assembly  of  all  mankind.  This  argument  is  most  con- 
siderable to  them  who  are  tender  of  their  precious  name  and  sens- 
ible of  honour ;  if  they  rather  would  choose  death  than  a  disgrace, 
poverty  rather  than  shame,  let  them  remember  that  a  sinful  life  will 
Drmg  them  to  an  intolerable  shame  at  that  day  when  all  that  is  ex- 
cellent in  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  summoned  as  witnesses  and 
parties  in  a  fearful  scrutiny. 

The  sum  is  this,  all  that  are  bom  of  Adam  shall  appear  before 
God  and  His  Christ,  and  all  the  innumerable  companies  of  angels  and 
devils  shall  be  there :  and  the  wicked  shall  be  aflrighted  with  every 
thing  they  see ;  and  there  they  shall'  see  those  good  men  that  taught 
them  the  ways  of  life,  and  aU  those  evil  persons  whom  themselves 
have  tempted  into  the  ways  of  death,  and  those  who  were  converted 
upon  easier  terms ;  and  some  of  these  shall  shame  the  wicked,  and 
some  shall  curse  iJiem,  and  some  shsU  upbraid  them,  and  all  shall 
amaze  them;  and  yet  this  is  but  the  ^x^  &^iva>v,  the  beginning  of 
those  evils  which  shall  never  end  till  eternity  hath  a  period;  but 
concerning  this  they  must  first  be  jud^d;  and  thafs  the  second 
general  consideration,  '^we  must  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,'^  and  thafa  a  new  state  of  t^rors  and  aSrightments.  Christ, 
who  is  our  Saviour  and  is  our  advocate,  shall  then  be  our  judge : 
and  that  will  strangely  change  our  confidences  and  sH  the  face  of 
things. 

n.  Thafs  then  the  place  and  state  of  our  appearance,  ''b^ore 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ :"  for  Christ  shall  rise  from  the  right 
hand  of  His  Father;  He  shall  descend  towards  us,  and  ride  upon  a 
cloud,  and  shall  make  Himself  illustrious  by  a  glorious  majesty,  and 
an  innumerable  retinue,  and  circumstances  of  terror  and  a  mighty 
power :  and  this  is  that  which  Origen*  afi&rms  to  be  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  man.  Bemalcus  de  Yaux^  in  Harpocrate  divino  amrms  that 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  consentientibns  animis  asseverarU  hoe 
gigno  crueem  CkrUti  sifffiificari,  do  unanimously  affirm  that  the  re- 
presentment  of  the  cross  is  the  aim  of  the  Son  of  man  spoken  of 
Matt  xxiv.  50 ;  and  indeed  they  affirm  it  very  generally,  but  Orige^ 
after  his  maimer  is  singular.  Hoc  tignum  crucU  erU  eum  Dominus 
adjndieandum  v^neril,  so  the  church*'  used  to  sing;  and  so  it  is  in 
the  Sibyl's  verses*, 

O  lignum  felix,  in  quo  Dent  ipse  pependit ; 
Nee  te  terra  capit,  sed  cceli  tecta  videbis, 
Cum  renovata  Dei  fiiciea  ignita  mleabit 

The  sign  of  that  cross  is  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  when  the  Lord 
shall  come  to  judgment:  and  from  those  words  of  scripture,  "they 

i  [In  Matth.  xxiv.  SO,  torn,  iii  p.  S66         i  [Suicer.  in  toc.  trravphs,'] 
sqq.  Cf.  S.  Aug.,  Senn.  dr.  $  9.  tom.  v.         '  [In  Officio  sancts  crucis.] 
append,  col.  276.]  *  [Lib.  vi  p.  52.] 
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shall  look  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced^'  it  hath  been  freely 
entertained  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  Christ  shall  signify  His 
person  by  something  that  related  to  His  passion ;  His  cross,  or  His 
wounds,  or  both.  I  list  not  to  spin  this  curious  cobweb;  but 
Origen's  opinion  seems  to  me  more  reasonable;  and  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  majesty  and  power  of  Christ  to  signify  Himself 
with  proportions  of  His  glory  rather  than  of  His  humility,  with 
effects  of  His  being  exalted  into  heaven  rather  than  of  His  poverty 
and  sorrows  upon  earth.  And  this  is  countenanced  better  by  some 
Greek  copies ;  t6t€  </)aw]<r€Tat  (rqixciov  rod  vlov  tov  ivBpfhitov  hf 
T<p  oipavi^,  so  it  is  commonly  re^d,  '  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in 
heaven  f  that  is,  say  they,  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  imprinted 
upon  a  cloud;  but  it  is  in  others  tov  vlov  tov  ivOpdirov  tov  h 
ovpavois,  'the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  who  is  in  the  heavens;'  not 
that  the  sign  shall  be  imprinted  on  a  cloud  or  in  any  part  of  the 
heavens,  but  that  He  who  is  now  in  the  heavens  shall  when  He  comes 
down  have  a  sign  and  signification  of  His  own,  that  is,  proper  to 
Him  who  is  there  glorified  and  shall  return  in  glory.  And  he  dis- 
parages the  beauty  of  the  sun  who  enquires  for  a  rule  to  know  when 
the  sun  shines,  or  the  light  breaks  forth  from  its  chambers  of  the 
east;  and  the  Son  of  man  shall  need  no  other  signification  but  His 
infinite  retinue,  and  all  the  angels  of  God  worshipping  Him,  and 
sitting  upon  a  cloud,  and  leading  the  heavenly  host,  and  bringing  His 
elect  with  Him,  and  being  clothed  with  the  robes  of  majesty,  and 
trampling  upon  devils,  and  confounding  the  wicked,  and  destroying 
death  :  but  all  these  great  things  shall  be  invested  with  such  strange 
circumstances  and  annexes  of  mightiness  and  djvinity,  that  all  the 
world  shall  confess  the  glories  of  the  Lord.  And  this  is  sufficiently 
signified  by  St.  Paul,  "  We  shall  all  be  set  before  the  throne  or  place  of 
Christ's  judicature;  for  it  is  written.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every 
knee  shall  bow  to  Me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  Gk)d :"  that 
is,  at  the  day  of  judgment  when  we  are  placed  ready  to  receive  our 
sentence,  all  knees  shall  bow  to  the  holy  Jesus,  and  confess  Him  to 
be  God  the  Lord;  meaning,  that  our  Lord's  presence  should  be  such 
as  to  force  obeisance  from  angels  and  men  and  devils,  and  His 
address  to  judgment  shall  suflBciently  declare  His  person  and  His 
oflBce  and  His  proper  glories.  This  is  the  greatest  scene  of  majesty 
that  shall  be  in  that  day,  till  the  sentence  be  pronounced ;  but  there 
goes  much  before  this,  which  prepares  all  the  world  to  the  expecta- 
tion and  consequent  reception  of  this  mighty  Judge  of  men  and 


The  majesty  of  the  Judge,  and  the  terrors  of  the  judgment,  shall 
be  spoken  aloud  by  the  immediate  forerunning  accidents,  which  shall 
be  so  great  violences  to  the  old  constitutions  of  nature,  that  it  shall 
break  her  very  bones,  and  disorder  her  till  she  be  destroyed.  St. 
Ilierome"  relates  out  of  the  Jews'  books,  that  their  doctors  used  to 

1  [Zech.  xii.  10.]  ■  [Apud  Comestor.,  hist  evang.,  cap.  cxli.] 
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account  fifteen  days  of  prodigy  immediately  before  Christ's  coming, 
and  to  eveiy  day  assign  a  wonder,  any  one  of  which  if  we  should 
chance  to  see  in  the  days  of  our  flesh,  it  would  affright  us  into  the 
like  thoughts  which  the  old  worid  had  when  they  saw  tlie  countries 
round  about  them  covered  with  water  and  the  divine  vengeance ;  or 
as  those  poor  people  near  Adiia  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  when 
their  houses  and  cities  are  entering  into  graves,  and  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  rent  with  convulsions  and  horrid  tremblings.  The  sea,  they 
say,  shall  rise  fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  mountains,  and  thence 
descend  into  hollowness  and  a  prodigious  drought;  and  when  they 
are  reduced  again  to  their  usual  proportions,  then  all  the  beasts  ana 
creeping  things,  the  monsters  and  tne  usual  inhabitants  of  the  sea^ 
shall  be  gathered  together,  and  make  fearful  noises  to  distract  man- 
kind :  the  birds  shall  mourn  and  change  their  songs  into  threnes  and 
sad  accents :  rivers  of  fire  shall  rise  from  the  east  to  west,  and  the 
stars  shall  be  rent  into  threads  of  light,  and  scatter  like  the  beards 
of  comets ;  then  shall  be  fearful  earthquakes,  and  the  rocks  shall  rend 
in  pieces,  the  trees  shall  distil  blood,  and  the  mountains  and  fairest 
structures  shall  return  unto  their  primitive  dust;  the  wild  beasts  shall 
leave  thdr  dens,  and  come  into  the  companies  of  men,  so  that  you 
shall  hardly  tell  how  to  call  them,  herds  of  men,  or  congregations  of 

0  beasts;  then  shall  the  graves  open  and  give  up  their  dead,  and  those 

which  are  alive  in  nature  and  dead  in  fear,  shall  be  forced  &om  the 

V  rocks  whither  they  went  to  hide  them,  and  from  caverns  of  the  earth 

where  they  would  fain  have  been  concealed;  because  their  retire- 
ments are  dismantled,  and  thdbr  rocks  are  broken  into  wider  ruptures, 
and  admit  a  strange  light  into  their  secret  bowels;  and  the  men 
being  forced  abroad  into  the  theatre  of  mighty  horrors,  shall  run  up 
and  down  distracted  and  at  their  wits'  end;  and  then  some  shall  die, 
and  some  shall  be  changed,  and  by  this  time  the  elect  shall  be 
gathered  together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  Christ 
shall  come  along  with  them  to  judgment. 

These  signs  although  the  Jewish  doctors  reckon  them  by  order 
and  a  method  concerning  which  they  had  no  other  revelation,  that 
appears,  nor  suflBciently  credible  tradition,  yet  for  the  main  parts  of 
the  things  themselves  the  holy  scripture  records  Christ's  own  words, 
and  concerning  the  most  terrible  of  them;  the  sum  of  which,  as 
Christ  related  them  and  His  apostles  recorded  and  explicated,  is  this, 
"  the  earth  shall  tremble,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be 
shaken/'  ^^the  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into 
blood,''  that  is,  there  shall  be  strange  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  fearful 
aspects  in  the  moon,  who  when  she  is  troubled  looks  red  like  blood ; 
"the  rocks  shall  rend,"  and  'Hhe  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat;"  "the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  parchment,"  "the  earth 
shall  be  burned  with  fire,"  "the  hills  shall  be  like  wax,"  for  "there 
shall  go  a  fire  b^ore  Him,  and  a  mighty  tempest  shall  be  stirred 
round  about  Him :" 

rv,  c 
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Diet  ittB,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  sseclum  in  faviUa ; 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla*". 

The  trumpet  of  God  shall  sound,  and  the  voice  of  the  archangel, 
that  is,  of  him  who  is  the  prince  of  all  that  great  army  of  spirits 
which  shall  then  attend  their  Lord  and  wait  upon  and  illustrate  His 
glory ;  and  this  also  is  part  of  that  which  is  called  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  man ;  for  the  fulfilling  of  all  these  predictions,  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and 
these  prodigies,  and  the  address  of  majesty,  make  up  that  sign.  The 
notice  of  which  things  some  way  or  other  Icame  to  the  very  heathen 
themselves,  who  were  alarumed  into  caution  and  sobriety  by  these 
dead  remembrancers : 

—  SJo  cum,  compage  soluta, 
Sscula  tot  mundi  suprema  coegerit  hora, 
Antiquum  repetens  iterum  chaos,  omnia  mistis 
Sidera  sideribus  concurrent :  Ignea  pontum 
Astra  petent,  teUus  extendere  Uttora  nolet, 
Exoutietque  fretum ;  fratri  contraria  Phcebe 
Ibit ;  -^—  totaque  discors 
Machina  divulsi  turbabit  fcedera  mundi ". 

Which  things  when  they  are  come  to  pass,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if 
men^s  hearU  shall  fail  them  for  fear,  and  their  wits  be  lost  with 
guilt,  and  their  fond  hopes  destroyed  by  prodigy  and  amazement; 
but  it  will  be  an  extreme  wonder  if  the  consideration  and  certain 
expectation  of  these  things  shall  not  awake  our  sleeping  spirits,  and 
raise  us  from  the  death  of  sin,  and  the  baseness  of  vice  and  dis- 
honourable actions,  to  live  soberly  and  temperately,  chastely  and 
justly,  humbly  and  obediently,  that  is,  like  persons  that  believe  all 
this ;  and  such  who  are  not  madmen  or  fools  will  order  their  actions 
according  to  these  notices.  For  if  they  do  not  believe  these  things, 
where  is  their  faith  ?  If  they  do  beUeve  them  and  sin  on,  and  do  as 
if  there  were  no  such  thing  to  come  to  pass,  where  is  their  prudence, 
and  what  is  their  hopes,  and  where  their  charity  ?  how  do  they  differ 
from  beasts,  save  that  they  are  more  foolish,  for  beasts  go  on  and 
consider  not,  because  they  cannot,  but  we  can  consider  and  will  not; 
we  know  that  strange  terrors  shall  affright  us  all,  and  strange  deaths 
and  torments  shall  seize  upon  the  wicked,  and  that  we  cannot  escape, 
and  the  rocks  themselves  will  not  be  able  to  hide  us  from  the  fears 
of  those  prodigies  which  shall  come  before  the  day  of  judgment :  and 
that  the  mountains,  though  when  they  are  broken  in  pieces  we  call 
upon  them  to  fall  upon  us,  shall  not  be  able  to  secure  us  one  minute 
from  the  present  vengeance ;  and  yet  we  proceed  with  confidence  or 
carelessness,  and  consider  not  that  .there  is  no  greater  folly  in  the 
world  than  for  a  man  to  neglect  his  greatest  interest,  and  to  die  for 
trifles  and  little  regards,  and  to  become  miserable  for  such  interests 

■  [Latin.  XJrsin.  card. ;  yid.  Baron,  in  A.D.  1294.]  ■  Lucan.  [L  72.] 
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which  aie  not  excusable  in  a  chfld.  He  that  is  youngest  hath  not 
long  to  live :  he  that  is  thirty,  forty,  or  fi%  years  old,  hath  spent 
mo^  of  his  life,  and  his  dream  is  almost  aone,  and  in  a  very  few 
months  he  must  be  cast  into  his  eternal  portion;  that  is,  he  must  be 
in  an  unalterable  condition;  his  final  sentence  shall  pass  according 
as  he  shall  then  be  found :  and  that  will  be  an  intolerable  conation 
when  he  shall  have  reason  to  cry  out  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
''Eternal  woe  is  to  me,  who  refused  to  consider  when  I  might  have 
been  saved  and  secured  from  this  intolerable  calamity/' — ^But  I  must 
descend  to  consider  the  particulars  and  circumstances  of  the  great 
consideration,  "Christ  shall  be  our  Judge  at  doomsday/' 


SEEMON  n. 

If  we  consider  the  person  of  the  Judge, 

1.  We  first  perceive  that  He  is  interested  in  the  injury  of  the 
crimes  He  is  to  sentence :  Videbunt  quern  crucijixerunt,  '  they  shall 
look  on  Him  whom  they  pierced/  It  was  for  thy  sins  that  the 
Judge  did  sufier  such  unspeakable  pains  as  were  enough  to  recon- 
cile all  the  world  to  God;  the  sum  and  spirit  of  which  pains 
could  not  be  better  understood  than  by  the  consequence  of  His 
own  words,  "My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?'' 
meaning  that  He  felt  such  horrible  pure  uumingled  sorrows,  that 
although  His  human  nature  was  personally  united  to  the  Godhead, 
yet  at  that  instant  He  felt  no  comfortable  emanations  by  sensible 
perception  from  the  Divinity,  but  He  was  so  drenched  in  sorrow 
that  the  Godhead  seemed  to  have  forsaken  Him.  Beyond  this 
nothing  can  be  added :  but  then,  that  thou  hast  for  thy  own  par- 
ticular made  all  this  in  vain  and  inefiective,  that  Christ  thy  Lord 
and  Judge  should  be  tormented  for  nothing,  that  thou  wouldest  not 
accept  felicity  and  pardon  when  He  purchased  them  at  so  dear  a 
price,  must  needs  be  an  infinite  condemnation  to  such  persons.  How 
shalt  thou  look  upon  Him  that  fainted  and  died  for  love  of  thee, 
and  thou  didst  scorn  His  miracolous  mercies?  How  shall  we  dare  to  | 
behold  that  holy  face  that  brought  salvation  to  us,  and  we  turned  / 
away  and  fell  in  love  with  death,  and  kissed  deformi^  and  sins  ?  and 
yet  in  the  beholding  that  face  consists  much  of  the  glories  of  eternity. 
All  the  pains  and  passions,  the  sorrows  and  the  groans,  the  humility 
and  poverty,  the  labours  and  the  watchings,  the  prayers  and  the 
sermons,  the  miracles  and  the  prophecies,  the  whip  and  the  nails,  the 
death  and  the  burial,  the  shame  and  the  smart,  the  cross  and  the 
grave  of  Jesus,  shall  be  laid  upon  thy  score,  if  thou  hast  refosed  the 
mercies  and  design  of  all  their  holy  ends  and  purposes.    And  if  we 

c2 
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remember  what  a  calamity  that  was  which  broke  the  Jewish  nation 
in  pieces  when  Christ  came  to  judge  them  for  their  murdering  Him 
who  was  their  king  and  the  prince  of  life,  and  consider  that  this  was 
but  a  dark  image  of  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  we  may  then 
apprehend  that  there  is  some  strange  unspeakable  evU  that  attends 
them  that  are  guilty  of  this  death  and  of  so  much  evil  to  their  Lord. 
Now  it  is  certain,  if  thou  wilt  not  be  saved  by  His  death,  thou  art 
guilty  of  His  death;  if  thou  wilt  not  suffer  Him  to  save  thee,  thou 
art  guilty  of  destroying  Him :  and  then  let  it  be  considered  what  is 
to  be  expected  from  that  Judge,  before  whom  you  stand  as  His 
murderer  and  betrayer. — ^Butthis  is  but  half  of  that  consideration;—- 
2.  Christ  may  be  '^  crucified  again,'^  and  upon  a  new  account  ''put 
to  an  open  shame.''  For  after  that  Christ  had  done  all  this  by  the 
direct  actions  of  His  priestly  office  of  sacrificing  Himself  for  us.  He 
hath  also  done  very  many  things  for  us,  which  are  also  the  fruits  of 
His  first  love  and  prosecutions  of  our  redemption.  I  will  not  instance 
in  the  strange  arts  of  mercy  that  our  Lord  uses  to  bring  us  to  live 
holy  Uves ;  but  I  consider  that  things  are  so  ordered  and  so  great  a 
value  set  upon  our  souls,  since  they  are  the  images  of  God  and  re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  the  holy  Lamb,  that  the  salvation  of  our 
souls  is  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Chnsf  s  reward,  a  part  of  the  glorifica- 
tion of  His  humanity.  Every  sinner  that  repents  causes  joy  to  Christ  p, 
and  the  joy  is  so  great  that  it  runs  over  and  wets  the  fair  brows  and 
beauteous  locks  of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  and  all  the  angels  have  a 
part  of  that  banquet ;  then  it  is  that  our  blessed  Lord  feels  the  fruits 
of  His  holy  death,  the  acceptation  .of  His  holy  sacrifice,  the  gracious- 
ness  of  His  person,  the  return  of  His  prayers.  For  all  that  Christ 
did  or  suffered,  and  all  that  He  now  does  as  a  priest  in  heaven,  is  to 
glorify  His  Father  by  bringing  souls  to  God :  for  this  it  was  that  He 
was  bom  and  died,  and  that  He  descended  from  heaven  to  earth, 
from  life  to  death,  from  the  cross  to  the  grave ;  this  was  the  purpose 
of  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  of  the  end  and  design  of  all  the 
miracles  and  graces  of  God  manifested  to  all  the  world  by  Him. 
And  now  what  man  is  so  vile,  such  a  maUcious  fool,  that  will  refuse 
to  bring  joy  to  his  Lord  by  doing  himself  the  greatest  good  in  the 
world  f  They  who  refuse  to  do  this  are  said  to  "  crucify  the  Lord  of 
life  again,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame  :^'  that  is,  they,  as  much 
as  in  them  hes,  bring  Christ  from  His  glorious  joys  to  the  labours  of 
His  life,  and  the  shame  of  His  death ;  they  advance  His  enemies,  and 
refuse  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  their  Lord;  they  put  themselves  in 
that  state,  in  which  they  were  when  Christ  came  to  die  for  them ; 
and  now  that  He  is  in  a  state  that  He  may  rejoice  over  them,  for  He 
hath  done  all  His  share  towards  it,  every  wicked  man  takes  his  head 
from  the  blessing,  and  rather  chooses  that  the  devil  should  rejoice  in 
his  destruction  than  that  his  Lord  should  triumph  in  his  felicity. 
And  now  upon  the  supposition  of  these  premises  we  may  imagine, 
p  [Sec  Holy  Living,  ch.  iv.  sect  9.  voL  iiL  p.  213.] 
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that  it  will  be  an  infinite  amazement  to  meet  the  Lord  to  be  onr 
judge,  whose  person  we  have  murdered,  whose  honour  we  have  dis- 
paraged, whose  purposes  we  have  destroyed,  whose  joys  we  have  less- 
ened, whose  passion  we  have  made  ineffectual,  and  whose  love  we  have 
trampled  under  our  profane  and  impious  feet. 

3.  But  there  is  yet  a  third  part  of  this  consideration.  As  it  will 
be  enquired  at  the  day  of  judgment  concerning  the  dishonours  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  so  also  concerning  the  profession  and  institution  of 
Christ,  and  concerning  His  poor  members ;  for  by  these  also  we  make 
sad  rdiections  upon  our  Lord.  Every  man  that  lives  wickedly  dis- 
graces the  religion  and  institution  of  Jesus,  he  discourages  strsmgers 
from  entering  into  it,  he  weakens  the  hands  of  them  that  are  in 
already,  and  makes  that  the  adversaries  speak  reproachfully  of  the 
name  of  Christ ;  but  although  it  is  certain  our  Lord  and  judge  will 
deeply  resent  all  these  things,  yet  there  is  one  ihing  which  He  takes 
more  tenderly,  and  that  is,  the  uncharitableness  of  men  towards  His 
poor ;  it  shall  then  be  upbraided  to  them  by  the  Judge,  that  Him- 
self was  hungry  and  they  refused  to  give  meat  to  Him  that  gave  them 
His  body  and  heart-blood  to  feed  them  and  quench  their  thirst :  that 
they  denied  a  robe  to  cover  His  nakedness,  and  yet  He  would  have 
clothed  tiieir  souls  with  the  robe  of  His  righteousness,  lest  their  souls 
should  be  found  naked  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  visitation ;  and  all 
this  unkindness  is  nothing  but  that  evil  men  were  uncharitable  to 
their  brethren,  they  would  not  feed  the  hungry,  nor  give  drink  to  the 
thirsty,  nor  clothe  the  naked,  nor  relieve  their  brother's  needs,  nor 
foi^ve  his  follies,  nor  cover  their  shame,  nor  turn  their  eyes  from 
delighting  in  their  affironts  and.  evil  accidents :  this  is  it  wnich  our 
Lord  will  take  so  tenderhr,  that  His  brethren,  for  whom  He  died, 
who  sucked  the  paps  of  His  mother,  that  fed  on  His  body  and  are 
nourished  with  His  blood,  whom  He  hath  lodgedT  in  His  heart  and 
entertains  in  His  bosom,  the  partners  of  His  spirit  and  co-heirs  of  His 
inheritance,  that  these  should  be  denied  reUef  and  suffered  to  go  away 
ashamed  and  unpitied ;  this  our  blessed  Lord  will  take  so  ill,  that  aU 
those  who  are  guilty  of  this  unkindness  have  no  reason  to  expect  the 
favour  of  the  court. 

4f.  To  this  if  we  add  the  almightiness  of  the  Judge,  His  infinite 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  all  causes  and  all  persons  and  all  circum- 
stances, that  He  is  infinitely  just,  inflexibly  angry,  and  impartial  in 
His  sentence,  there  can  be  nothing  added  either  to  the  greatness  or 
the  requisites  of  a  terrible  and  an  almighty  Judge.  For  who  can 
resist  Him  who  is  almighty?  Who  can  evade  His  scrutiny  that 
knows  all  things  ?  Who  can  hope  for  pity  of  Him  that  is  inflexible  ? 
Who  can  think  to  be  exempted  when  the  Judge  is  righteous  and 
impartial  ? — ^But  in  all  these  annexes  of  the  great  Judge,  that  which 
I  shall  now  remark,  is  that  indeed  which  haSi  terror  in  it,  and  that 
is  the  severity  of  our  Lord.  For  then  is  the  day  of  vengeance  and 
recompenses,  and  no  mercy  at  all  shall  be  shewed  but  to  them  that 
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are  the  sons  of  mercy ;  for  the  oth^,  their  portion  is  such  as  can  be 
expected  from  these  premises ; — 

1.  If  we  remember  the  instances  of  God's  severity  in  this  life,  in 
the  days  of  mercy  and  repentance,  in  those  days  when  judgment 
waits  upon  mercy  and  receives  laws  by  the  rules  and  measures  of 
pardon,  and  that  for  all  the  rare  streams  of  loving-kindness  issuing 
out  of  paradise  and  refreshing  all  our  fields  with  a  moisture  more 
fruitful  than  the  floods  of  NUus,  still  there  are  mingled  some  storms  and 
violencies,  some  fearful  instances  of  the  divine  justice ;  we  may  more 
readily  expect  it  wiU  be  worse,  infinitely  worse,  at  that  day  when 
judgment  shall  ride  in  triumph,  and  mercy  shall  be  the  accuser  of 
the  wicked.  But  so  we  read  and  are  commanded  to  remember, 
because  they  are  written  for  our  example,  that  Grod  destroyed  at 
once  five  cities  of  the  plain  and  aU  the  country;  and  Sodom  and 
her  sisters  are  set  forth  for  an  example  suffering  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire.  Fearful  it  was  when  God  destroyed  at  once  twenty-three 
thousand  for  fornication^^,  and  an  exterminating  angel  in  one  night 
killed  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  first-bom  of  all  the  families  of  Egypt,  and  for  the  sin  of  David 
in  numbering  the  people  threescore  and  ten  tiiousand  of  the  people 
died,  and  Gtod  sent  ten  tribes  into  captivity  and  eternal  obUvion  and 
indistinction  from  a  common  people  for  their  idolatry.  Did  not  Cbd 
strike  Corah  and  his  company  with  fire  fi'om  heaven?  and  the  earth 
opened  and  swallowed  up  the  congregation  of  Abiram?  and  is  not 
evil  come  upon  all  the  world  for  one  sin  of  Adam  ?  did  not  the  anger 
of  God  break  the  nation  of  the  Jews  all  in  pieces  with  judgments 
so  great  that  no  nation  ever  suffered  the  like,  because  none  ever 
sinned  so?  and  at  once  it  was  done  that  God  in  anger  destroyed  all 
the  world,  and  eight  persons  only  escaped  the  angry  baptism  of  water. 
And  yet  this  world  is  the  time  of  mercy;  God  hath  opened  here  His 
magazines,  and  sent  His  only  Son  as  the  great  fountain  of  it  too : 
here  He  delights  in  mercy,  and  in  judgment  loves  to  remember  it, 
and  it  triumphs  over  all  His  works?,  ana  God  contrives  instruments 
and  accidents,  chances  and  designs,  occasions  and  opportunities,  for 
mercy :  if  therefore  now  the  anger  of  God  make  such  terrible  erup- 
tions upon  the  wicked  people  that  delight  in  sin,  how  great  may 
we  suppose  that  anger  to  be,  how  severe  that  judgment,  how  ter- 
rible that  vengeance,  how  intolerable  those  inflictions,  which  God 
reserves  for  the  full  effusion  of  indignation  on  the  great  day  of 
vengeance  ? 

2.  We  may  also  guess  at  it  by  this ;  if  God  upon  all  single  in- 
stances, and  in  the  midst  of  our  sins  before  they  are  come  to  the  full, 
and  sometimes  in  the  beginning  of  an  evil  habit,  be  so  fierce  in  His 
anger;  what  can  we  imagine  it  to  be  in  that  day  when  the  wicked 
are  to  drink  the  dregs  of  that  horrid  potion,  and  count  over  all  the 
particulars  of  their  whole  treasure  of  wrath?    This  is  "the  day  of 

•  [So  vol  ii.  p.  18.]  9  [See  p.  488,  below.] 
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..rath/^  and  "Grod  shall  rcTeal,**  or  bring  forth,  "His  righteous 
judgments'*/'  The  expression  is  taken  firom  Deut,  xzxiL  84,  "  Is 
not  this  laid  up  in  store  with  Me,  and  sealed  up  among  My  tre^ 
snres?^'  iv  fjiAepf^  iKhiKri<r€a>s  iirraTTobda^,  '1  will  restore  it  in  the 
day  of  vengeance  /  "  for  the  Lord  shall  judge  His  people,  and  repent 
Hunself  for  His  servants/'  For  so  did  the  Libyan  lion  that  was 
brought  up  under  discipline,  and  tau^t  to  endure  blows,  and  eat  the 
meat  of  order  and  regular  provision,  and  to  suffer  gentle  usages 
and  familiarities  of  societies ;  but  once  he  brake  out  into  his  own 
wildness, 

Dedididt  paoem  ealito  feritate  reversal, 

and  killed  two  Roman  boys ;  but  those  that  forage  in  the  Libyan 
mountains,  tread  down  and  devour  all  that  they  meet  or  master;  and 
when  they  have  fasted  two  days,  lay  up  an  anger  great  as  is  their  ap- 
petite, and  bring  certain  death  to  all  that  can  be  overcome.  Gk)d  is 
pleased  to  compare  Himself  to  a  lion ;  and  though  in  this  life  He 
nath  confined  Himself  with  promises  and  gracious  emanations  of  an 
infinite  goodness,  and  limits  Himself  by  conditions  and  covenants, 
and  suffers  Himself  to  be  overcome  by  prayers,  and  Himself  hath  in- 
vented ways  of  atonement  and  expiation ;  yet  when  He  is  provoked 
by  our  unhandsome  and  unworthy  actions,  He  makes  sudden  oreaches, 
and  tears  some  of  us  in  pieces ;  and  of  others  He  breaks  their  bones 
or  afErights  their  hopes  and  secular  gaieties,  and  fills  their  house  with 
mourning  and  cypress  and  groans  and  death  :  but  when  this  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judab  shall  appear  upon  His  own  mountain,  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord,  in  His  natural  dress  of  majesty,  and  that  justice 
shall  have  her  chain  and  golden  fetters  taken  m,  then  justice  shall 
strike,  and  mercy  shall  not  hold  her  hands;  she  shall  strike  sore 
strokes,  and  pity  shall  not  break  the  blow ;  and  Ood  shall  account 
with  us  by  minutes,  and  for  words,  and  for  thoughts :  and  then  He 
shall  be  severe  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss ;  and  that  justice  may 
reign  entirely,  Gtod  shall  open  the  wicked  man's  treasure,  and  tdl  the 
sums  and  weigh  grains  and  scruples :  €lai  yhp  &<rK€p  iyaOQv,  oirca 
Kci  KOKciv  iraph  r^  6€(S  &tj<ravpol,  Kal  l(r<f>pi.yi<rrai  iv  toIs  &rj(ravpois 
fuw  iv  fifiipq^  IkJwc^o-ccds,  said  Philo*  upon  the  place  of  Deuteronomy 
before  quoted :  as  there  are  'treasures  of  good  things,'  and  God  hath 
crowns  and  sceptres  in  store  for  His  saints  and  servants,  and  coronets 
for  martyrs,  and  rosaries  for  virgins,  and  phials  full  of  prayers,  and 
bottles  full  of  tears,  and  a  register  of  sigl^  and  penitential  groans : 
so  Qod  hath  a  'treasure  of  wrath'  and  fury,  and  scourges  and 
scorpions,  and  then  shall  be  produced  the  shame  of  lust,  and  the 
malice  of  envy,  and  the  groans  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  persecutions 
of  the  saints,  and  the  cares  of  covetousness,  and  the  troubles  of  am- 
bition, and  the  insolencies  of  traitors,  and  the  violences  of  rebds,  and 
the  rage  of  anger,  and  the  uneasiness  of  impatience,  and  the  restless- 

4  Bom.  ii.  6,        '  [Mart  ii.  75.]         *  [Leg.  AUegor.,  lib.  iii  torn.  i.  p.  804b] 
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ness  of  unlawful  desires  ;[and  by  this  time  the  monsters  and  disea^^ 
will  be  numerous  and  intolerable,  when  God^s  heavy  hand  shall  press 
the  sanies  and  the  intolerableness,  the  obliquity  and  the  unreason- 
\  ableness,  the  amazement  and  the  disorder,  the  smart  and  the  sorrow, 
the  guilt  and  the  punishment^  out  from  all  our  sins,  and  pour  them 
into  one  chaUce,  and  mingle  them  with  an  infinite  wrftth,  and  make 
the  wicked  drink  off  all  the,  vengeance,  and  force  it  down  their  un- 
willing throats  with  the  violence  of  devils  and  accursed  spiritsT] 

8.  We  may  guess  at  the  severity  of  the  Judge  by  the  lesser  strokes 
of  that  judgment  wliich  He  is  pleased  to  send  upon  sinners  in  this 
world  to  make  them  afraid  of  the  horrible  pains  of  doomsday:  I 
mean  the  torments  of  an  unquiet  conscience,  the  amazement  and  con- 
fusions of  some  sins  and  some  persons,  r  For  I  have  sometimes  seen 
persons  surprised  in  a  base  action,  and  taken  in  the  circumstances  of 
crafty  theft  and  secret  injustices,  before  their  excuse  was  ready ;  they 
have  changed  their  colour,  their  speech  hath  faltered,  their  tongue 
stammered,  their  eyes  did  wander  and  fix  no  where,  till  shame  made 
them  sink  into  their  hollow  eye-pits,  to  retreat  from  the  images  and 
circumstances  of  discovery ;  their  wits  are  lost,  their  reason  useless, 
the  whole  order  of  the  soul  is  discomposed,  and  they  neither  see,  nor 
feel,  nor  think,  as  they  used  to  do,  jbut  they  are  broken  into  disorder 
by  a  stroke  of  damnation  and  a  lesSer  stripe  of  hell ;  but  then  if  you 
come  to  observe  a  guilty  and  a  base  murderer,  a  condemned  traitor, 
and  see  him  harassed  first  by  an  evil  conscience,  and  then  pulled  in 
pieces  by  the  hangman's  hooks,  or  broken  upon  sorrows  and  the 
wheel,  we  may  then  guess,  as  well  as  we  can  in  this  life,  what  tlie 
pains  of  that  day  shall  be  to  accursed  souls :  but  those  we  shall  con- 
sider afterwards  in  their  proper  scene :  now  only  we  are  to  estimate 
the  severity  of  our  Judge  by  the  intolerableness  of  an  evil  conscience ; 
if  guilt  will  make  a  man  despair,  and  despair  will  make  a  man  mad, 
confounded  and  dissolved  in  all  the  regions  of  his  senses  and  more 
noble  faculties,  that  he  shall  neither  feel,  nor  hear,  nor  see,  any  thing 
but  spectres  and  illusions,  devils  and  frightful  dreams,  and  hear 
noises,  and  shriek  fearfully,  and  look  pale  and  distracted  like  a  hope- 
less man  from  the  horrors  and  confusions  of  a  lost  battle  upon  which 
all  his  hopes  did  stand ;  then  the  wicked  must  at  the  day  of  judgment 
expect  strange  things  and  fearful,  and  such  which  now  no  language 
can  express,  and  then  no  patience  can  endure ; 

4>$4y^u'  Aihs  yiip  HwnrapaiTrtToi  <pp4v€s  ^  i 

then  only  it  can  truly  be  said  that  He  is  inflexible  and  inexorable :  no 
prayers  then  can  move  Him,  no  groans  can  cause  Him  to  pity  thee ; 
therefore  pity  thyself  in  time,  that  when  the  Judge  comes,  thou  may- 
est  be  one  of  the  sons  of  everlasting  mercy,  to  whom  pity  belongs  as 
part  of  thine  inheritance ;  for  all  these  shall  without  any  remorse 
-—except  his  own — ^be  condemned  by  the  horrible  sentence, 
t  [^schyl.  Prom.  33.] 
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4.  That  all  may  think  themselves  concerned  in  this  consideration, 
let  ns  remember  that  even  the  righteous  and  most  innocent  shall  pass 
through  a  severe  trial.  Many  of  the  ancients  explicated  this  severity 
by  the  fire  of  conflagration,  which,  say  they,  shall  purify  those  sotds 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  which  in  this  Ufe  have  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion hay  and  stubble,  works  of  folly  and  false  opinions,  and  states  of 
imperfection.  So  St.  Austin's  °  doctrine  was.  Hoc  agit  cami/nus,  alios 
in  sinistra  separabit,  alios  in  dextra  guodam  mode  eUquabil,  Uhe 
great  fire  at  doomsday  shall  throw  some  into  the  portion  of  the  left 
hand,  and  others  shall  be  purified  and  represented  on  the  right  /  and 
the  same  is  aflBrmed  byOrigen*,  and  Lactantius^  And  St.  Hilary* 
thus  expostulates,  "  Since  we  are  to  give  an  account  for  every  idle 
word,  shall  we  long  for  the  day  of  judgment,*'  in  quo  est  nobis  in- 
d^essus  ille  ignis  obeundus^  in  guo  subeunda  sunt  gravia  ilia  ex- 
pianda  a  peccatis  anima  suppUeia,  *  wherein  we  must  every  one  of 
us  pass  that  unwearied  fire  in  which  those  grievous  punishments  for 
expiating  the  soul  firom  sins  must  be  endured ;'  "  for  to  such  as  have 
been  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  remaineth  that  they  be  con- 
summated with  the  fire  of  judgment.*'  And  St.  Ambrose**  adds,  that 
if  any  be  as  Peter  or  as  Jonn,  they  are  baptized  with  this  fije,  and  he 
that  is  purged  here  had  need  to  be  purged  there  again;  Illic  quo- 
que  nos  purificet,  quando  dicat^  BominuSj  intrate  in  requiem  meam, 
Met  Him  also  purtfy  us,'  "that  every  one  of  us  being  oumed  with 
that  flaming  sword,  not  burned  up  or  consumed,  we  may  enter  into 
paradise,  and  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  who  hath  brought  us  into 
a  place  of  refr^hment."  This  opinion  of  theirs  is  in  the  main  of  it 
verv  uncertain,  relying  upon  the  sense  of  some  obscure  places  of 
scnpture,  is  only  apt  to  represent  the  great  severity  of  the  Judge  at 
that  day,  and  it  hath  in  it  this  only  certainty,  that  even  the  most 
innocent  person  hath  ^eat  need  of  mercy,  and  he  that  hath  the 
greatest  cause  of  confidence,  although  he  runs  to  no  rocks  to  hide 
him,  yet  he  runs  to  the  protection  of  the  cross,  and  hides  himself 
under  the  shadow  of  divine  mercies :  and  he  that  shall  receive  the 
absolution  of  the  blessed  sentence,  shall  also  suffer  the  terrors  of  the 
dajr,  and  the  fearful  circumstances  of  Christ's  coming.  The  effect  of 
this  consideration  is  this,  that  "  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved, 
where  shall  the  wicked  and  the  sinner  appear  ^  ?"  Quid  /octet  vir- 
gula  deserti,  ubi  concutietm  cedrus  paradisi  ?  quid/aciet  agnus,  cum 
tremit  oHes  ?  si  ccelum  fugiat,  ubi  manebit  terra  ?  said  St.  Gregory. 
And  if  St.  Paul,  whose  conscience  accused  him  not,  yet  durst  not  be 

"  In  Psalm  cm.  [SenxL  iiL  §  5.  tom.  ■  In  Psalm  czTiii.  octon.  3.  [col.  261 

W.  col.  1153  E.]  A.]  et  in  Matt  cap.  ii.  [§  8.  col.  616.] 

X  In  Jerem.  hom.  xiiL  [aL  horn.  ii.  fin.  •  [AL  *  subeundus.'] 

torn.  iii.  p.  189.1  et  in  Luc.  hom.  xiv.  ^  In  Psalm  cxviii.  serm.  3    [§  15,  16. 

[tom.  iii  p.  948. J  torn.  i.  col.  998.] 

y  Inst.,  lib,  vii.  cap.  21.  [torn.  i.  p.  «  [Al.  *quod  dicet*] 

673.]  d'tiPet.  iv.  18.] 
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too  confident,  because  he  was  not  hereby  justified,  but  might  be  found 
faulty  by  the  severer  judgments  of  his  Lord;  how  shsdl  we  appear 
with  all  our  crimes  and  evil  habits  round  about  us  ?  If  there  be  need 
o{  much  mercy  to  the  servants  and  friends  of  the  Judge,  then  His 
enemies  shall  not  be  able  to  stand  upright  in  judgment. 

5.  But  the  matter  is  still  of  more  concernment.  The  pharisees 
beUeved  that  they  were  innocent  if  they  abstained  from  criminal 
actions,  such  as  were  punishable  by  the  judge;  and  many  Christians 
think  all  is  well  with  tbem  if  they  abstain  from  such  sins  as  have  a 
name  in  the  tables  of  their  laws :  but  because  some  sins  are  secret 
and  not  discernible  to  man,  others  are  public  but  not  punished, 
because  they  were  frequent  and  perpetual,  and  without  external  mis- 
chiefs in  some  instances,  and  only  provocations  against  God;  men 
think  that  in  their  concernments  they  have  no  place :  and  such  are 
jeering,  and  many  instances  of  wantonness  and  revelling,  doing  petty 
spites,  and  rudeness,  and  churUshness,  lying  and  pride :  and  beyond 
this,  some  are  very  like  virtues ;  as  too  much  gentleness  and  slack- 
ness in  government,  or  too  great  severity  and  rigour  of  animadversion, 
bitterness  in  reproof  of  sinners,  uncivil  circumstances,  imprudent 
handlings  of  some  criminals,  and  zeal;  nay,  there  are  some  vile 
things  which  through  the  evil  discoursings  and  worse  manners  of 
men  are  passed  into  an  artificial  and  false  reputation,  and  men  are 
accounted  wits  for  talking  atheistically,  and  valiant  for  being  mur- 
derers, and  wise  for  deceiving  and  circumventing  our  brothers ;  and 
many  irregularities  more,  for  all  which  we  are  safe  enough  here :  but 
when  the  day  of  judgment  comes,  these  shall  be  called  to  a  severe 
account,  for  the  Judge  is  omniscient  and  knows  all  things,  and  His 
tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  all  causes,  and  hath  a  coercive  for  all ; 
''all things  are  naked  and  open  to  His  eyes,^'  saith  St.  Paul^;  there- 
fore nothing  shall  escape  for  being  secret ; 

Biraa^  6  fxouepbs  idyapiBfirrros  ^p^wos 

and  all  prejudices  being  laid  aside,  it  shall  be  considered  concerning 
our  evij  rules,  and  false  principles.  Cum  accepero  temjma,  egojusti- 
tias  judicabo,  "  when  I  shall  receive  the  people,  I  shall  judge  accord- 
ing unto  right** ;'^  so  we  read;  "when  we  shall  receive  time,  I  will 
judffe  justices  and  judgments :"  so  the  vulgar  Latin  reads  it ;  that  is, 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  time  is  put  into  His  hand  and  time 
shall  be  no  more*.  He  shall  judge  concemiuff  those  judgments  which 
men  here  make  of  things  below ;  and  the  fighting  men  shall  perceive 
the  noise  of  drunkards  and  foob  that  cried  him  up  for  daring  to  kill 
his  brother,  to  have  been  evil  principles ;  and  then  it  will  be  declared 
by  strange  effects,  that  wealth  is  not  the  greatest  fortune;  and  am- 
bition  was  but  an  ill  counsellor;  and  to  lie  for  a  good  cause  was  no 

f  Heb.  iv.  13.  *  Psalm  Ixicv.  S. 

E  [Soph.  Aj.  6^5.]  «  [RcT.  X.  6.] 
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piety :  and  to  do  evil  for  the  glory  of  (Jod  was  but  an  ill  worshipping 
Him :  and  that  good-natnre  was  not  well  employed  when  it  spent 
itself  in  vicious  company  and  evil  compliances;  and  that  piety  was 
not  softness  and  want  of  courage;  and  that  poverty  ought  not  to 
have  been  contemptible;  and  the  cause  of  that  is  unsuccessful^  is 
not  therefore  evil;  and  what  is  folly  here  shall  be  wisdom  there; 
then  shall  men  curse  their  evil  guides,  and  their  accursed  super- 
induced necessities  and  the  evil  guises  of  the  world ;  and  then  wnen 
silence  shall  be  found  innocence,  and  eloquence  in  many  instances 
condemned  as  criminal;  when  the  ^r  shall  reign,  and  generals  and 
tyrants  shall  lie  low  in  horrible  regions ;  when  he  that  lost  all  shall 
find  a  treasure,  and  he  that  spoiled  him  shall  be  found  naked  and 
spoiled  by  the  destroyer ;  then  we  shall  find  it  true,  that  we  ought 
here  to  have  done  what  our  Judge,  our  blessed  Lord,  shall  do  there, 
that  is,  take  our  measures  of  good  and  evil  by  the  severities  of  the 
word  of  God,  by  the  sermons  of  CJhrist  and  the  four  gospels,  and  by 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  by  justice  and  charitf,  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  tne  laws  of  wise  princes  and  republics,  by  the  rules  of  nature 
and  the  just  proportions  of  reason,  by  the  examples  of  good  men  and 
the  proverbs  of  wise  men,  by  severity  and  the  rules  of  discipline :  for 
then  it  shall  be  that  truth  shall  ride  in  triumph,  and  the  holiness  of 
Christ's  sermons  shall  be  manifest  to  all  the  world ;  that  the  word  of 
God  shall  be  advanced  over  all  the  discourses  of  men,  and  "wisdom 
shall  be  justified  by  all  her  children/'  Then  shall  be  heard  those 
words  of  an  evil  and  tardy  repentance,  and  the  just  rewards  of  foUy, 
"We  fools  thought  their  life  madness'';  but  behold  they  are  justified 
before  the  throne  of  Qoi,  and  we  are  miserable  for  ever.''  Here  men 
think  it  strange  if  others  will  not  run  into  the  same  excess  of  riot, 
but  there  they  will  wonder  how  themselves  should  be  so  mad  and 
infinitely  unsafe,  by  being  strangely  and  inexcusably  unreasonable. 
The  sum  is  this,  the  Judge  shaU  appear  clothed  with  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  justice,  and  knowledge,  and  an  impartial  spirit,  making 
no  separations  by  the  proportions  of  this  world,  but  by  the  measures 
of  God;  not  giving  sentence  by  the  principles  of  our  folly  and  evil 
customs,  but  by  the  severity  of  His  own  laws  and  measures  of  the 
Spirit :  non  est  Judicium  Dei  Aominum,  '  God  does  not  judge  as  man 
judges/ 

6.  Now  that  the  Judge  is  come  thus  arrayed,  thus  prepared,  so 
instructed,  let  us  next  consider  the  circumstances  of  our  appearing 
and  His  sentence;  and  first  consider  that  men  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment that  belong  not  to  the  portion  of  life,  shall  have  three  sorts  of 
accusers;  first,  Christ  himself,  who  is  their  judge;  secondly,  their 
own  consciences,  whom  they  have  injured  and  blotted  with  characters 
of  death  and  foul  dishonour;  thirdly,  the  devil,  their  enemy,  whom 
th^  served. 

First,  Christ  shall  be  their  accuser,  not  only  upon  the  stock  of 

k  [Wisd.  T.  4.] 
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those  direct  injuries  which  I  before  reckoned,  of  crucifying  the  Lord 
of  life  once  and  again,  &c.,  but  upon  the  titles  of  contempt  and 
unworthiness,  of  unkindness  and  ingratitude;  and  the  accusation 
will  be  nothing  else  but  a  plain  representation  of  those  artifices  and 
assistances,  those  bonds  and  invitations,  those  constrainings  and  im- 
portunities, which  our  dear  Lord  used  to  us,  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  lie  in  sin,  and  necessary  to  be  saved.  For  it  will,  it 
must  needs  be  a  fearful  exprobration  of  our  unworthiness,  when  the 
Judge  himself  shall  bear  witness  against  us,  that  the  wisdom  of  God 
himself  was  strangely  employed  in  bringing  us  safely  to  felicity.  I 
shall  draw  a  short  scheme,  which  although  it  must  needs  be  infinitely 
short  of  what  God  hath  done  for  us,  yet  it  will  be  enough  to  shame 
us.  God  did  not  only  give  His  Son  for  an  example,  and  the  Son 
gave  Himself  for  a  price  for  us,  but  both  gave  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
assist  us  in  mighty  graces,  for  the  verifications  of  faith,  and  the  enter* 
tainments  of  hope,  and  the  increase  and  perseverance  of  charity ; — 
God  gave  to  us  a  new  nature.  He  put  another  principle  into  us,  a 
third  part,  a  perfective  constitution ;  we  have  the  Spint  put  into  us 
to  be  a  part  of  us,  as  properly  to  produce  actions  of  holy  life  as  the 
soul  of  man  in  the  body  does  produce  the  natural ; — God  hath  ex- 
alted human  nature,  and  made  it  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  to  sit 
above  the  highest  seat  of  angels,  and  the  angels  are  made  minis- 
tering spirits,  ever  since  their  Lord  became  our  brother; — Christ 
liath  by  a  miraculous  sacrament  given  us  His  body  to  eat  and  His 
blood  to  drink ;  He  made  ways  that  we  may  become  all  one  with 
Him;  He  hath  given  us  an  easy  religion*,  and  hath  established  our 
future  felicity  upon  natural  and  pleasant  conditions,  and  we  are  to 
be  happy  hereafter  if  we  suffer  God  to  make  us  happy  here ;  and 
things  are  so  ordered,  that  a  man  must  take  more  pains  to  perish 
than  to  be  happy; — God  hath  found  out  rare  ways  to  make  our 
prayers  acceptaWe,  our  weak  petitions,  the  desires  of  our  imperfect 
souls,  to  prevail  mightily  with  God,  and  to  lay  a  holy  violence 
and  an  undeniable  necessity  upon  Himself :  and  God  will  deny  us 
nothing  but  when  we  ask  of  Him  to  do  us  ill  ofBces,  to  give  us 
poisons  and  dangers,  and  evil  nourishment,  and  temptations;  and 
He  that  hath  given  such  mighty  power  to  the  prayers  oi  His  servants, 
yet  will  not  be  moved  by  those  potent  and  mighty  prayers  to  do  any 
good  man  an  evil  turn;  or  to  grant  him  one  mischief;  in  that  only 
God  can  deny  us ; — but  in  all  things  else,  God  hath  made  all  the 
excellent  things  in  heaven  and  earth  to  join  towards  holy  and 
fortunate  effects;  for  He  hath  appointed  an  angel  to  present  the 
prayers  of  saints",  and  Christ  makes  intercession  for  us,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  makes  intercession  for  us  with  groans  unutterable" ;  and  all 
the  holy  men  in  the  world  pray  for  all  and  for  every  one;  and  God 
hath  instructed  us  with  scriptures  and  precedents,  and  collateral  and 

*  [See  Life  of  Christ,  part  iii.  sect.  13.  disc,  xv.  vol.  il  p.  515.] 
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direct  assistances  to  pray ;  and  He  encourages  us  with  divers  excellent 
promises^  and  parables^  and  examples^  and  teaches  us  what  to  pray 
and  how,  and  gives  one  promise  to  public  prayer,  and  another  to 
private  prayer,  and  to  both  the  blessing  of  being  heard. 

Add  to  this  account,  that  God  did  heap  blessings  upon  us  without 
order,  infinitely,  perpetually,  and  in  all  instances,  when  we  needed, 
and  when  we  needed  not; — He  heard  us  when  we  prayed,  giving  us 
all  and  giving  us  more  than  we  desired ; — He  desired  that  we  should 
ask,  and  yet  He  hath  also  prevented  our  desire ; — He  watched  for  us, 
and  at  His  own  oliarge"  sent  a  whole  order  of  men  whose  employment 
is  to  minister  to  our  souls ;  and,  if  all  this  had  not  been  enough.  He 
had  given  us  more  also ; — He  promised  heaven  to  our  obedience,  a 

Srovince  for  a  dish  of  water,  a  bngdom  for  a  pray^,  satisfaction  for 
esiring  it,  grace  for  receiving,  and  more  grace  for  accepting  and 
nsing  the  firat; — He  invited  us  with  gracious  words  and  perfect 
entertainments ; — He  threatened  horrible  thin^  to  us  if  we  would 
not  be  happy ; — He  hath  made  strange  necessities  for  us,  making  our 
veiT  repentance  to  be  a  conjugation  of  holy  actions,  and  holy  times, 
and  a  long  succession ; — He  hath  taken  away  all  excuses  from  us.  He 
hath  called  us  off  from  temptation.  He  bears  our  charges.  He  is 
always  beforehand  with  us  in  every  act  of  favour,  and  perpetually 
slow  in  striking ;  and  His  arrows  are  unfeathered,  and  He  is  so  long 
first  in  draiiniig  His  sword,  and  another  long  while  in  whetting  it, 
and  yet  longer  in  lifting  His  hand  to  strike,  that  before  the  blow 
comes  the  man  hath  repented  long,  unless  he  be  a  fool  and  impu- 
dent ;  and  then  God  is  so  glad  of  an  excuse  to  lay  His  anger  aside, 
that  certainly  if,  after  all  this,  we  refuse  life  and  glory,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said;  this  plain  story  will  condemn  us :  but  the  story  is 
very  much  longer.  And  as  our  conscience  will  represent  all  our  sins 
to  us,  so  the  Judge  will  represent  all  His  Father's  kindnesses,  as 
Nathan  did  to  David,  when  he  was  to  make  the  justice  of  the  divine 
sentence  appear  against  him.  Then  it  shall  be  remembered, — ^that 
the  joys  of  every  da/s  piety  would  have  been  a  greater  pleasure  every 
night,  than  the  rememorance  of  every  night's  sin  coulcl  have  been  in 
the  morning; — that  every  night  the  trouble  and  labour  of  the  da/s 
virtue  would  have  been  as  much  passed,  and  turned  to  as  very  a 
nothing,  as  the  pleasure  of  that  da/s  sin ;  but  that  they  would  be 
infinitely  distingmshed  by  the  remanent  effects ;  &v  n  irpiilis  koXov 
fUTCL  TiSvov,  6  fikv  irSvos  olxcrai,  rh  tk  KoXiv  fxiv^i:  6v  n  irotrjcrps 
alaxpov  fjL€Ta  fjbovrjs,  to  yJkv  r)hv  oX\er(u,  to  hk  cdayfiop  iJi>4v€C  so 
Musonius^  expressed  the  sense  of  this  inducement;  and  that  tins 
argument  would  have  grown  so  great  by  that  time  we  come  to  die, 
that  the  certain  pleasures,  and  rare  confidences,  and  holy  hopes,  of  a 
death-bed,  would  be  a  strange  felicity  to  the  man,  when  he  remem- 
bers he  did  obey,  if  they  were  compared  to  the  fearful  expectations 
of  a  dying  sinner,  who  feels  by  a  formidable  and  aflrighting  remem- 

"  [See  pp.  318,  57,  below.]  p  [Apud.  AuL  GelL,  lib.  xvi  cap.  1.  p.  708.] 
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brance  that  of  all  his  sins  nothing  remains  but  the  gains  of  a  mise- 
rable eternity.  The  offering  oui^ves  to  God  every  mornings  and 
the  thanksgiving  to  Grod  every  night,  hope  and  fear,  shame 
and  desire,  the  honour  of  leaving  a  fair  name  behind  us,  and  the 
shame  of  dying  like  a  fool,  every  thing  indeed  in  the  world,  is 
made  to  be  an  argument  and  inducement  to  us  to  invite  us  to 
come  to  God  and  be  saved;  and  therefore  when  this  and  infinitely 
more  shall  by  the  Judgp  be  exhibited  in  sad  remembrances,  there 
needs  no  other  sentence ;  we  shall  condemn  ourselves  with  a  hasty 
shame,  and  a  fearful  confusion,  to  see  how  good  God  hath  been  to 
us,  and  how  base  we  have  been  to  ourselves.  Thus  Moses  is  said 
to  accuse  the  Jews ;  and  thus  also  he  that  does  accuse,  is  said  to 
condemn ;  as  Verres  was  by  Cicero,  and  Claudia  by  Domitius^  her 
accuser ;  and  the  world  of  impenitent  persons  by  the  men  of  Nineveh, 
and  all  by  Christ  their  Judge.  I  represent  the  horror  of  this  circum- 
stance to  consist  in  this :  besides  the  reasonableness  of  the  judgment 
and  the  certainty  of  the  condemnation,  it  cannot  but  be  an  argument 
of  an  intolerable  despair  to  perishing  souls,  when  He  that  was  our 
advocate  all  our  life,  shall  in  the  day  of  that  appearing  be  our  accuser 
and  our  judge,  a  par^  against  us,  an  injured  person,  in  the  day  of 
His  power  and  of  His  wrath  doing  execution  upon  all  His  own 
foolish  and  malicious  enemies. 

Secondly,  our  conscience  shall  be  our  accuser :  but  this  signifies 
but  these  two  things ;  first,  that  we  shall  be  condemned  for  the  evils 
that  we  have  done,  and  shall  then  remember;  (Jod  by  His  power 
wiping  away  the  dust  from  the  tables  of  our  memory,  and  taking  off 
the  consideration  and  the  voluntary  neglect  and  rude  shufflings  of 
our  cases  of  conscience.  For  then  we  shall  see  things  as  they  are, 
the  evil  circumstances  and  the  crooked  intentions,  the  adherent  un- 
handsomeness,  and  the  direct  crimes;  for  all  things  are  laid  up 
safely :  and  though  we  draw  a  curtain  of  a  cobweb  over  them,  and 
sew  fig-leaves  before  our  shame,  yet  God  shall  draw  away  the  cuitain, 
and  forgetfulness  shall  be  no  more ;  because  with  a  taper  in  the  hand 
of  God  all  the  comers  of  our  nastiness  shall  be  discovered. — ^And 
secondly,  it  signifies  this  also;  that  not  only  the  justice  of  God  shall 
be  confessed  by  us  in  our  own  shame  and  condemnation,  but  the  evil 
of  the  sentence  shall  be  received  into  us,  to  melt  our  bowels  and  to 
break  our  hearts  in  pieces  within  us,  because  we  are  the  authors  of 
our  own  death,  and  our  own  inhuman  hands  have  torn  our  souls  in 
pieces.  Thus  far  the  horrors  are  great,  and  when  evil  men  consider 
it,  it  is  certam  they  must  be  afraid  to  die.  Even  they  that  have 
lived  well  have  some  sad  considerations,  and  the  tremblings  of  humi- 
lity, and  suspicion  of  themselves.  I  remember  St.  Cyprian^  tells  of  a 
good  man  wno  in  his  agony  of  death  saw  a  phantasm  of  a  noble  an- 
gelical shape,  who  frowning  and  angry  said  to  him,  Pati  timetis,  exire 
mm  vultis  ;  quid  fadam  vobis?  'ye  cannot  endure  sickness,  ye  aj;e 
'  [Tac  Ann.  Jv.  52.]  q  [De  morUl.,  p.  163.] 
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troubled  at  the  evils  of  the  world,  and  yet  yon  are  loath  to  die  and 
be  quit  of  them;  what  shall  I  do  to  you?^  Although  this  is  apt  to 
represent  every  man's  condition  more  or  less,  yet  concemii^  persons 
of  wicked  lives  it  hath  in  it  too  manv  sad  degrees  of  truth;  they  are 
impatient  of  sorrow,  and  justly  fearful  of  death,  because  they  know 
not  how  to  comfort  themselves  in  the  evil  accidents  of  their  lives ; 
and  their  conscience  is  too  polluted  to  take  death  for  sanctuary,  to 
hope  to  have  amends  made  to  their  condition  by  the  sentence  of  the 
day  of  judgment  Evil  and  sad  is  their  conmtion,  who  cannot  be 
contented  here,  nor  blessed  hereafter;  whose  life  is  their  misery,  and 
their  conscience  is  their  enemy,  whose  grave  is  thdr  prison,  and 
death  their  undoing,  and  the  sentence  of  doomsday  the  beginning  of 
an  intolerable  condition. 

The  third  sort  of  accusers  are  the  devils ;  and  they  will  do  it  with 
malicions  and  evil  purposes ;  the  prince  of  the  devils  hath  btdfiokos 
fai  one  of  his  chiefest  appellatives ;  "  the  accuser  of  the  brethren ''  he 
is,  by  his  professed  mahce  and  employment ;  and  therefore  God,  who 
delights  that  His  mercy  should  triiunph  and  His  goodness  prevaQ 
over  all  the  malice  of  men  and  devils,  hath  appointed  One  whose 
office  is-  biiyx^w  tov  ivrtkiyovra^,  'to  reprove  the  accuser,'  and  to 
resist  the  enemy,  to  be  a  defender  of  their  cause  who  belong  to  God. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  itapiKKriTos,  'a  defender;'  the  evil  spirit  is 
IkdpoXos,  'the  accuser;'  and  they  that  in  this  life  belong  to  one  or 
the  other,  shall  in  the  same  proportion.be  treated  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  devil  shall  accuse  the  brethren,  that  is,  the  saints 
and  servants  of  God,  and  shall  tell  concerning  their  foUies  and  in- 
firmities, the  sins  of  their  youth,  and  the  weakness  of  their  age,  the 
imperfect  grace  and  the  long  schedule  of  omissions  of  duty,  their 
scruples  and  their  fears,  their  diffidences  and  pusiUanimitv,  and  all 
those  things  which  themselves  by  strict  examination  find  themselves 
guilty  of  and  have  confessed,  all  their  shame  and  the  matter  of  their 
sorrows,  their  evil  intentions  and  their  Uttle  plots,  their  carnal  con- 
fidences and  too  fond  adherences  to  the  things  of  this  world,  their 
indulgence  and  easiness  of  government,  their  wilder  joys  and  freer 
meab,  their  loss  of  time  and  their  too  forward  and  spt  compliances, 
their  trifling  arrests  and  Uttle  peevishnesses,  the  mixtures  of  the  world 
with  the  tlungs  of  the  Spirit,  and  all  the  incidences  of  humanity,  he 
will  bring  forth  and  aggravate  them  by  the  circumstances  of  ingrati- 
tude, and  the  breach  of  promise,  and  the  evacuating  of  their  holy 
purposes,  and  breaking  their  resolutions,  and  rifling  their  vows;  and 
all  these  things  beine  drawn  into  an  entire  representment,  and. the 
bills  do^ed  by  numbers,  will  make  the  best  men  in  the  world  seem 
foul  and  unhandsome,  and  stained  with  the  characters  of  death 
and  evil  dishonour.  But  for  these  there  is  appointed  a  Defender; 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  maketh  intercession  for  us,  shall  then  also 
interpose,  and  against  all  these  things  shall  oppose  the  passion  of 

'  £Tlt  L  9.] 
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our  blessed  Lord,  and  upon  all  their  defects  shall  cast  the  robe  of 
His  righteousness ;  and  the  sins  of  their  youth  shall  not  prevail  so 
much  as  the  repentance  of  their  age ;  and  their  omissions  be  excused 
by  probable  intervening  causes,  and  their  little  escapes  shall  appear 
single  and  in  disunion,  because  they  were  always  Kept  asunder  by 

Eenitential  prayers  and  sighings,  and  their  seldom  returns  of  sin 
y  their  daily  watchfulness,  and  their  often  infirmities  by  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  souls,  and  their  scruples  by  their  zeal,  and  their 
passions  by  their  love,  and  all  by  the  mercies  of  God  and  the  sacri- 
fice which  their  Judge  c^ered,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  made  effective  by 
daily  graces  and  assistances.  These  therefore  infaUibly  go  to  the 
portion  of  the  right  hand,  because  the  Lord  our  God  shall  answer 
for  them.  "  But  as  for  the  wicked,  it  is  not  so  with  them '"  for 
although  the  plain  story  of  their  life  be  to  them  a  sad  condemnation, 
yet  what  will  be  answered  when  it  shall  be  told  concerning  them  that 
they  despised  God's  mercies,  and  feared  not  His  angry  judgments ; 
that  they  regarded  not  His  word,  and  loved  not  His  excellencies ; 
that  they  were  not  persuaded  by  His  promises,  nor  affrighted  by  His 
threatenings ;  that  they  neither  wouU  accept  His  government  nor 
His  blessings;  that  all  the  sad  stories  that  ever  happened  in  both 
the  worlds, — ^in  all  which  himself  did  escape  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  was  not  concerned  in  them,  save  only  that  he  was  called 
upon  by  every  one  of  them  which  he  ever  heard,  or  saw,  or  was  told 
of,  to  repentance, — ^that  all  these  were  sent  to  him  in  vain?  But 
cannot  the  accuser  truly  say  to  the  Judge  concerning  such  persons, 
*  They  were  Thine  by  creation,  but  mine  by  their  own  choice ;  Thou 
didst  redeem  them  indeed,  but  they  sold  themselves  to  me  for  a  trifl^e, 
or  for  an  unsatisfying  interest :  Thou  diedst  for  them,  but  they  obeyed 
my  commandments :  I  gave  them  nothing,  I  promised  them  nothing 
but  the  filthy  pleasure  of  a  night,  or  the  joys  of  madness,  or  the  de- 
lights of  a  disease  :  I  never  hanged  upon  the  cross  three  long  hours 
for  them,  nor  endured  the  labours  of  a  poor  life  thirty-three  years 
together  for  their  interest :  only  when  they  were  Thine  by  the  merit 
of  Thy  death,  they  quickly  became  mine  by  the  demerit  of  their  in- 
gratitude ;  and  when  Thou  hadst  clothed  their  soul  with  Thy  robe 
and  adorned  them  by  Thy  graces,  we  stripped  them  naked  as  their 
shame,  and  only  put  on  a  robe  of  darkness,  and  they  thought  them- 
selves secure,  and  went  dancing  to  their  grave,  like  a  drunkard  to  a 
fight,  or  a  fly  unto  a  candle ;  and  therefore  they  that  did  partake  with 
us  in  our  fatdts,  must  divide  with  us  in  our  portion  and  fearful  in- 
terest?' This  is  a  sad  story^  because  it  ends  in  death,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  abate  or  lessen  the  calamity.  It  concerns  us  therefore  to 
consider  in  time,  that  he  that  tempts  us  will  accuse  us,  and  what  he 
calls  pleasant  now,  he  shall  then  say  was  nothing,  and  all  the  gains 
that  now  invite  earthly  souls  and  mean  persons  to  vanity,  were  nothing 
but  the  seeds  of  folly,  and  the  harvest  is  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  shame 
eternal    But  then,  since  this  horror  proceeds  upon  the  account  of  so 
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many  accusers,  God  hath  put  it  into  our  power,  by  a  timely  accusa- 
tion of  ourselves  in  the  tribunal  of  the  coiit  christian,  to  prevent  all 
the  arts  of  aggravation  which  at  doomsday  shall  load  foolisn  and  un- 
disceming  soids.  He  that  accuses  himsedf  of  his  crimes  here,  means 
to  forsake  them,  and  looks  upon  them  on  all  sides,  and  spies  out  his 
deformity,  and  is  taught  to  hate  them ;  he  is  instructed  and  prayed 
for,  he  prevents  the  anger  of  Gtod  and  defeats  the  devil^s  maHce,  and 
bjr  making  shame  the  instrument  of  repentance,  he  takes  away  the 
sting,  and  makes  that  to  be  his  medicine  which  otherwise  would  be 
his  death.    And  concerning  this  exercise,  I  shall  only  add  what  the 

Eatriarch  of  Alexandria'  told  an  old  religious  person  in  his  hermitage : 
aving  asked  him  what  he  found  in  that  desert,  he  was  answered 
only  this,  Indesinenter  culpare  et  judka/re  meip&um,  '  to  jud^  and 
condemn  myself  perpetually,  that  is  the  employment  of  my  sohtude ;' 
the  patriarch  answered,  Non  est  alia  via,  'there  is  no  other  way/ 
By  accusing  ourselves  we  shall  make  the  devil's  malice  useless  and 
our  own  consciences  clear,  and  be  reconciled  to  the  Judge  by  the 
severities  of  an  early  repentance,  and  then  we  need  to  fear  no  ac- 
cusers. 


SERMON  m. 

ni.  It  remains  that  we  consider  the  sentence  itself,  "  We  must 
receive  according  to  what  we  have  done  in  the  body,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad.''  Judicaturo  Domino  higubre  mundus  immugiet,  et  tribus 
ad  tribum  pectora  ferient ;  potetUissimi  guondam  regea  nudo  latere 
palpitabunt;  so  St.  Hierome*  meditates  concerning  the  terror  of  this 
consideration ;  'Hhe  whole  world  shall  groan  when  the  Judge  comes 
to  give  His  sentence,  tribe  and  tribe  shall  knock  their  sides  together, 
and  through  the  naked  breasts  of  the  most  mighty  kings  you  shall 
see  their  hearts  beat  with  fearful  tremblings."  !Rmc  AmtoteKs  a/rgu^. 
menta  parum  proderunt,  cum  venerit  iilius  pavpercula  quastuaria 
Judicare  orhem  terra"^;  nothing  shall  then  be  worth  owning,  or  the 
means  of  obtaining  mercy,  but  a  holy  conscience ;  '  all  the  human 
craft  and  trifling  subtilties  shall  be  useless,  when  the  son  of  a  poor 
maid  shall  sit  Judge  over  all  the  world.'  When  the  prophet  Joel 
was  describing  the  formidable  accidents  in  the  day  oi  the  Lord's 
judgment,  and  the  fearful  sentence  of  an  angry  Judge,  he  was  not 
able  to  express  it,  but  stammered  like  a  child,  or  an  amazed,  imper- 
fect person.  A,  a,  a,  diet,  guiaprope  est  dies  Domini^,  It  is  not  sense 
at  first;  he  was  so  amazed  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  the  Spirit 

•  [TheophiluB;  auct  incert.  apud  Roa-  "  [vid.  S.  Hieron.  ubi  supr.] 

weyd.  vitt  patr,,  lib.  v.  16.  §  19.]  '  Joel  i.  15.  [sic  ed.  Tulg.— £3^7  ariN, 

»  [Ep.  Y.  torn.  iv.  par.  2.  coL  11.]  heb.]  '  "i- 
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of  God  was  pleased  to  let  that  sign  remain ;;  like  Agamemnon's  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  Iphigenia^^  nothing  could  describe  it  but  a  yeil ;  it 
must  be  hidden  and  supposed ;  and  the  stammering  tongue  thai  is 
full  of  fear  can  best  speBX  that  terror  which  will  mSae  all  the  world 
to  cry,  and  shriek,  ana  speak  fearful  accents,  and  significations  of  an 
infinite  sorrow  and  amazement. 

But  80  it  is,  tiiere  are  two  ^reat  days  in  which  the  fate  of  all  the 
world  is  transacted.  This  Ufe  is  man's  day,  in  which  man  does  what 
he  please,  and  Qoi  holds  His  peace.  Man  destroys  his  brother,  and 
deskoys  fiimself,  and  confounos  governments,  and  raises  armies,  and 
tempts  to  sin,  and  ddights  in  it,  and  drinks  drunk,  and  forgets 
his  sorrow,  and  heaps  up  great  estates,  and  raises  a  family,  and  a 
name  in  the  annals,  and  makes  others  fear  him,  and  introduces  new 
religions,  and  confounds  the  old,  and  changeth  articles  as  his  interest 
requires,  and  all  this  while  God  is  silent,  save  that  He  is  loud  and 
clamorous  with  His  holy  precepts,  and  over-rules  the  event;  but 
leaves  tiie  desires  of  men  to  their  own  choice,  and  their  course  of  life 
such  as  they  generaUy  choose.    But  then  God^hall  have  His  day 


too ;  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  come,  in  which  He  shall  speak,  ani 
no  man  shaU  answer;  He  shall  speak  in  the  voice  of  thunder  and 
fearful  noises,  and  man  shall  do  no  more  as  he  please,  but  must 
suffer  as  he  hath  deserved.  When  Zedekiah  reigned  in  Jerusalem, 
and  persecuted  the  prophets,  and  destroyed  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  put  Jeremy  into  the  dungeon,  God  held  His  peace,  save  only 
that  He  warned  him  of  the  danger  and  told  him  of  the  disorder;  but 
it  was  Zedekiah's  day  and  he  was  permitted  to  his  pleasure;  but 
when  he  was  led  in  chains  to  Babylon,  and  his  eyes  were  put  out 
with  burning  basins  and  horrible  circles  of  reflected  firesi,  then  was 
God's  day,  and  His  voice  was  the  accent  of  a  fearful  anger  that  broke 
him  all  in  pieces.  It  will  be  all  our  cases,  unless  we  hear  God  speak 
now,  and  do  His  work,  and  serve  His  interest,  and  bear  ourselves  in 
our  just  proportions,  that  is,  as  such  the  very  end  of  whose  being  and 
all  our  Acuities  is,  to  serve  God,  and  do  justice  and  charities  to  our 
broths.  For  if  we  do  the  work  of  Goa  in  our  own  day,  we  shall 
receive  an  infinite  mercy  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  But  what  that  is, 
is  now  to  be  enquired. 

''  What  we  have  done  in  the  body."  But  certainly  this  is  the 
greatest  terror  of  alL  The  thunders  and  the  fires,  the  earthquakes 
and  the  trumpets,  the  brightness  of  holy  angels  and  the  horror  of 
accursed  spirits,  iJie  voice  of  the  archangel  who  is  the  prince  of  the 
heavenly  host,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Judge  in  whose  service  all  that 
army  stands  girt  with  holmess  and  obedience,  all  those  strange  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  already  reckoned,  and  all  those  others 
which  we  cannot  understand,  are  but  little  preparatories  and  lunbrages 
of  this  fearful  circumstance.    All  this  amazing  majesty  and  formid- 

»  [QuincU  Inst  or.  iL  13.— Plin.  Nat  hist.  xxxv.  10.— VaL  Max.  viiL  11.  ext  6.] 
'  [See  Index,  *  Burning.'] 
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able  preparatories,  are  for  the  passing  of  an  eternal  sentence  upon 
us,  according  to  wliat  we  have  done  in  the  body.  Woe  and  alas ! 
and  God  help  us  alL  All  mankind  is  an  enem^  to  God,  his  nature 
is  accursed  and  his  manners  are  depraved.  It  is  with  the  nature  of 
man,  and  with  all  his  manners,  as  Philemon'  said  of  the  nature  of 
foxes; 

if  8^  aM4Kturros'  &AX*  ii»  trfiurfivpieif 
iik^€Kds  rts  awaydyoi,  fitay  ^Iciv 

'  every  fox  is  orafty  and  mischievous,  and  if  you  gather  a  whole  herd 
of  them,  there  is  not  a  good-natured  beast  amongst  them  all.'  So  it 
is  with  man ;  by  nature  he  is  the  child  of  wrath,  and  bv  his  manners 
he  is  the  child  of  the  devil ;  we  call  christian,  and  we  oishonour  our 
Lord ;  and  we  are  brethren,  but  we  oppress  and  murder  one  another ; 
it  is  a  great  degree  of  sanctity  now-a-days  not  to  be  so  wicked  as  the 
worst  of  men;  and  we  live  at  the  rate  as  if  the  best  of  men  did  design 
to  themselves  an  easier  condemnation,  and  as  if  the  generality  of  men 
considered  not  concerning  the  degrees  of  death,  but  did  believe  that 
in  hell  no  man  shall  perceive  any  ease  or  refreshment  in  being  tor- 
mented with  a  slower  fire.  For  consider  what  we  do  in  the  body; 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  pass  before  we  choose  good  or  bad ;  and  of 
that  which  remains,  above  half  is  spent  in  sleep  and  the  needs  of 
nature ;  for  the  other  half,  it  is  divided  as  the  stag  was  when  the 
beasts  went  a  hunting,  the  Uon  hath  five  parts  of  six.  The  business 
of  the  world  takes  so  much  of  our  remaining  portion,  that  reUgion 
and  the  service  of  God  have  not  much  time  left  that  can  be  spared ; 
and  of  that  which  can,  if  we  consider  how  much  is  allowed  to  crafty 
arts  of  cozenage,  to  oppression  and  ambition,  to  greedy  desires  and 
avaricious  prosecutions,  to  the  vanities  of  our  youth  and  the  proper 
sins  of  every  age,  to  the  mere  idleness  of  man  and  doing  nothings  to 
his  fantastic  imaginations  of  greatness  and  pleasures,  of  great  and 
little  devices,  of  impertinent  lawsuits  and  uncharitable  treatings  of 
our  brother;  it  will  be  intolerable  when  we  consider  that  we  are  to 
stand  or  fall  eternally  according  to  what  we  have  done  in  the  body. 
Gather  it  all  together,  and  set  it  before  thy  eyes ;  alms  and  prayers 
are  the  sum  of  all  thy  good.  Were  thy  prayers  made  in  fear  and 
hoUness,  with  passion  and  desire  ?  were  they  not  made  unwillingly, 
weakly,  and  wanderingly,  and  abated  with  sins  in  the  greatest  part  of 
thy  life?  didst  thou  pray  with  the  same  affection  and  labour  as  thou 
didst  purchase  thy  estate?  Have  thine  alms  been  more  than  thy 
oppressions,  and  according  to  thy  power  P  and  by  what  means  didst 
thou  judge  concerning  it  P  How  much  of  our  time  was  spent  in  that? 
and  how  much  of  our  estate  was  spent  in  this  ? — ^But  let  us  go  one 
step  farther;  how  many  of  us  love  our  enemies;  or  pray  for  and  do 
good  to  them  that  persecute  and  a&ont  us  ?  or  overcome  evil  with 

»  [Apud  Stob.  FloriL  ii.  27.] 
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good^  or  torn  the  face  again  to  them  that  strike  ns,  rather  than  be 
revenged  ?  or  suffer  ourselves  to  be  spoiled  or  robbed  without  con- 
tention and  uncharitable  courses?  or  lose  our  interest  rather  than 
lose  our  charity  i'  and  yet  by  these  precepts  we  shall  be  judged.     I 
instance  but  once  more.     Our  blessed  Saviour  spake  a  hard  saying : 
"Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account 
thereof  at  the  day  of  judgment :  for  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned*."     And  upon 
this  account  may  every  one,  weeping  and  trembling,  say  with  Job, 
Qmd fadam  cum  resurrexerit  ad  judicandum  Dem?  'what  shall 
I  do  when  the  Lord  shall  come  to  judgment^?' — Of  every  idle 
word — 0  blessed  God  I  what  shall  become  of  them  who  love  to  prate 
continually,  to  tell  tales,  to  detract,  to  slander,  to  backbite,  to  praise 
themselves,  to  undervalue  others,  to  compare,  to  raise  divisions,  to 
boast?    rts  h\  <^povpi7<rei   tsk^fuf  dpOoarrabrjv,  Svirvos,  oi   Kifnrriav 
yStw^,  'who  shall  be  able  to  stand  upright,  not  bowing  the  knee,' 
with  the  intolerable  load  of  the  sins  of  his  tongue  ?   If  of  every  idle 
word  we  must  give  account,  what  shall  we  do  for  those  mahcious 
words  that  dishonour  God  or  do  despite  to  our  brother  ?  Semember 
how  often  we  have  tempted  our  brotW  or  a  siUy  woman  to  sin  and 
death  ?  How  often  we  have  pleaded  for  unjust  interests,  or  by  our  wit 
have  cozened  an  easy  and  a  believing  person,  or  given  ill  sentences, 
or  disputed  others  into  false  persuasions  P  Did  we  never  call  good 
evil,  or  evil  good  ?  Did  we  never  say  to  others,  "thy  cause  is  right,'' 
when  nothing  made  it  right  but  favour  and  money,  a  false  advocate, 
or  a  covetous  judge?  Hav  pfjfjLa  itpybv,  so  said  Christ,  'every  idle 
word,'  that  is,  irav  pr\\m  K€vhv,  so  St.  Paul  uses  it, '  every  false  word  V 
every  lie,  shall  be  called  to  ludgment ;  or  as  some  copies  read  it,  Ttav 
prjixa  vovrjpbv, '  every  wicked  word,'  shall  be  called  to  judgment.    For 
by  ipyiv,  'idle'  words,  are  not  meant  words  that  are  unprofitable  or 
unwise,  for  fools  and  silly  persons  speak  most  of  those,  and  have  the 
least  accounts  to  make ;  but  by  '  vain,'  the  Jews  usually  understood 
'  false ;'  and  to  give  their  mind  to  vanity,  or  to  speak  vanity,  is  all 
one  as  to  mind  or  speak  falsehoods  with  malicious  and  evil  purposes. 
But  if  every  idle  word,  that  is,  every  vain  and  lying  word,  shall  be 
called  to  judgment,  what  shall  become  of  men  that  olaspheme  God, 
or  their  rulers,  or  princes  of  the  people,  or  their  parents  ?  that  dis- 
honour the  religion  and  disgrace  the  ministers  ?  that  corrupt  justice 
and  pervert  judgment  ?  that  preach  evil  doctrines,  or  declare  perverse 
sentences?  that  take  God's  holy  name  in  vain,  or  dishonour  the 
name  of  God  by  trifling  and  frequent  swearings,  that  holy  Name  by 
which  we  hope  to  be  saved,  and  which  all  the  angels  of  God  fall 
down  to  and  worship  ?  These  things  are  to  be  considered,  for  by  our 

*  Matt  xii.  86.  •»  Job  xxxi.  14. 

hpBotrr^flv,  tXhrvoi,  oh  Kdfiwrcty  ySw. — .^chyl.  Prom.  81.] 

*  Eph.  T.  6. 
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own  words  we  stand  or  fall^  tbat  is^  as  in  human  judgments  the  con- 
fession of  the  partj^  and  the  contradiction  of  himself,  or  the  failing 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  story,  are  the  confidences  or  presumptions 
of  law  by  which  judges  give  sentence ;  so  shall  our  words  be  not  only 
the  means  of  declaring  a  secret  sentence,  but  a  certain  instrument  of 
being  absolved  or  condemned.  But  upon  these  premises  we  see  what 
reason  we  have  to  fear  the  sentence  of  that  day,  who  have  sinned 
with  our  tongues  so  often,  so  continually,  that  if  there  were  no  other 
actions  to  be  accounted  for,  we  have  enough  in  this  account  to  make 
us  die ;  and  yet  have  committed  so  many  evil  actions,  that  if  our 
words  were  wholly  foi^tten,  we  have  infinite  reason  to  fear  concern- 
ing the  event  of  that  horrible  sentence.  The  effect  of  which  con- 
flioeration  is  this,  that  we  set  a  guard  before  our  lips,  and  watch  over 
oxu*  actions  with  a  care  equal  to  that  fear  which  shall  be  at  docmis- 
day  when  we  are  to  pass  our  sad  accounts. — ^But  I  have  some  con- 
siderations to  interpose ; — 

1.  But  (that  the  sadness  of  this  may  a  little  be  rdieved,  and  our 
endeavours  be  encouraged  to  a  timely  care  and  repentance,)  consid^ 
that  this  great  sentence,  although  it  shall  pass  concerning  httle  things, 
yet  it  shaU  not  pass  by  little  proportions,  but  by  general  measures;  not 
by  the  little  errors  of  one  day,  but  by  the  great  proportions  of  our  life  ; 
for  Ood  takes  not  notice  of  the  infirmities  of  honest  persons  that 
always  endeavour  to  avoid  every  tdn,  but  in  Uttle  intervening  instances 
are  surprised ;  but  He  judges  us  by  single  actions,  if  they  are  great, 
and  of  evil  effects ;  and  by  Uttle  small  instances,  if  they  be  habitual. 
TI^o  man  can  take  care  concerning  every  minute;  and  therefore  con- 
cerning it  Christ  will  not  pass  sentence  but  by  the  discernible  portions 
of  our  time,  by  human  actions,  by  things  of  choice  and  deliberation, 
and  by  general  precepts  of  care  and  watchfulness,  this  sentence  shall 
i>e  exacted.  2.  The  sentence  of  that  day  shall  be  passed,  not  by  the 
proportions  of  an  angel,  but  by  the  measures  of  a  man;  the  first 
follies  are  not  unnardonable,  but  may  be  recovered;  and  the  second 
are  dangerous,  ana  the  third  are  more  fatal :  but  nothing  is  unpardon- 
able but  nerseverance  in  evil  courses.  8.  The  last  judpnent  shall  be 
transacted  by  the  same  princijdes  by  which  we  are  guided  here :  not 
by  strange  and  secret  propositions,  or  by  the  fancies  of  men,  or  by 
the  subtilties  of  useless  distinctions,  or  evil  persuasions;  not  by  the 
scruples  of  the  credulous,  or  the  interest  of  sects,  nor  the  proverbs  of 
prgudice,  nor  the  uncertain  definitions  of  them  that  give  laws  to 
subjects  by  expounding  the  decrees  of  princes:  but  by  the  plain 
rules  of  justice,  by  the  ten  commandments,  by  the  first  apprehensions 
of  conscience,  by  the  plain  rules  of  scripture,  and  the  rules  of  an 
honest  mind,  and  a  certain  justice.  So  that  by  this  restndnt  and 
limit  of  the  final  sentence,  we  are  secured  we  shall  not  fall  by  scruple 
or  by  ignorance,  by  interest  or  by  faction,  by  false  persuasions  of 
others,  or  invincible  prejudice  of  our  own,  but  we  shall  stand  or  fedl 
by  plain  and  easy  propositions,  by  chastity  or  uncleanness,  by  justice 
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or  injustice,  by  robbery  or  restitution :  and  of  this  we  have  a  great 
testimony  by  our  Judge  and  Lord  himself;  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  in  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  loose  shall 
be  loosed  there/'  that  is,  you  shall  stand  or  fall  according  to  the 
sermons  of  the  gospel ;  as  the  ministers  of  the  word  are  commanded 
to  preach,  so  ye  must  live  here,  and  so  ye  must  be  judged  horeafter ; 
ye  must  not  look  for  that  sentence  by  secret  decrees  or  obscure  doc- 
trines, but  by  plain  precepts  and  certain  rules.  But  there  are  yet 
some  more  degrees  of  mercy.  4.  That  sentence  shall  pass  upon  us 
not  after  the  measures  of  nature,  and  possibilities,  and  utmost  extents, 
but  by  the  mercies  of  the  covenant ;  we  shall  be  judged  as  Christians 
rather  than  as  men,  that  is,  as  persons  to  whom  much  is  pardoned, 
and  much  is  pitied,  and  many  things  are  (not  accidentally,  but  con- 
sequently) indulged,  and  great  helps  are  ministered,  and  many 
remedies  supplied,  and  some  mercies  extra-regularly  conveyed,  and 
their  hopes  enlarged  upon  the  stock  of  an  infinite  mercy,  tnat  hath 
no  bounds  but  our  needs,  our  capacities,  and  our  proportions  to 
glory.  5.  The  sentence  is  to  be  given  by  Him  that  once  died  for  us, 
and  does  now  pray  for  us,  and  perpetually  intercedes ;  and  upon  souls 
that  He  loves,  and  in  the  salvation  of  which  Himself  hath  a  great 
interest  and  increase  of  joy.  And  now  upon  these  premises  we  may 
dare  to  consider  what  the  sentence  itself  shall  be,  that  shall  never  be 
reversed,  but  shall  last  for  ever  and  ever. 

*'  Whether  it  be  good  or  bad.''  I  cannot  discourse  now  the  great- 
ness of  the  good  or  bad,  so  far  I  mean  as  is  revealed  to  us ;  the  con- 
siderations are  too  long  to  be  crowded  into  the  end  of  a  sermon ; 
only  in  general ; — ^if  it  be  good. 

First,  it  is  greater  than  aQ  the  good  of  this  world,  and  every  man's 
share  then,  in  every  instant  of  his  blessed  eternity,  is  greater  than  all 
the  pleasures  of  mankind  in  one  heap; 

&v  To7s  $€ois  &yOpuTos  etfx*Teu  tux***'* 
T^f  ikBcufcurioi*  Kptnroy  ohJih^  fifxtro*' 

'  a  man  can  never  wish  for  any  thing  greater  than  this  immortality,' 
said  Posidippus*;  to  which  I  add. 

Secondly,  this  one  consideration,  that  the  portion  of  the  good  at 
the  day  of  sentence  shall  be  so  great,  that  after  all  the  labours  of  our 
life,  and  suffering  persecutions,  and  enduring  affironts,  and  the  labour 
of  love,  and  the  continual  fears  and  cares  of  the  whole  duration  and 
abode,  it  rewards  it  all,  and  gives  infinitely  more.  Nim  sunt  con^ 
digna  passionea  Aufus  saculi^,  'all  the  torments  and  evils  of  this 
world  are  not  to  be  estimated  with  the  joys  of  the  blessed :'  it  is  the 
gift  of  God ;  a  donative  beyond  the  dy^^viov,  the  military  stipend,  it 
is  beyond  our  work  and  beyond  our  wages,  and  beyond  the  promise 

•  [al  ciewoo-fcw.]    •  [In  Myrm.  apud  Stob.  FlorU.  cxviil  17.]   '  [Rom.  viiL  18.] 
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and  beyond  our  thonghtSy  and  above  oar  understandings  and  above 
the  highest  heavens^  it  is  a  participation  of  the  joys  of  God,  and  of 
the  inheritance  ol  the  Judge  himself. 

UaBoih  h4pwQtnw  i^fiufyrhs  cii  i»^4ra  vhrti*. 

It  is  a  day  of  recompenses,  in  which  all  our  sorrows  shall  be  turned 
into  joys,  our  persecutions  into  a  crown,  the  cross  into  a  throne, 
poverty  into  the  riches  of  God ;  loss,  and  affronts,  and  inconveniences, 
and  death,  into  sceptres,  and  hymns,  and  rejoicings,  and  hallelujahs, 
and  such  great  things  which  are  fit  for  us  to  hope,  but  too  great  for 
us  to  discourse  of,  while  we  see  as  in  a  glass  darkly  and  imperfectly. 
And  he  that  chooses  to  do  an  evil  rather  than  suffer  one,  shall  find  it 
but  an  ill  exchange  that  he  deferred  his  Httle  to  change  for  a  great 
one.  I  remember  that  a  servant  in  the  old  comedy,  did  choose  to 
venture  the  lash  rather  than  to  feel  a  present  inconvenience. 

Quia  illnd  maliun  aderat,  istnc  aBerat  loogms : 
lUud  erat  praeaens,  huio  erant  diecnla  b  ; 

but  this  will  be  but  an  ill  account  when  the  rods  shall  for  the  delay 
be  turned  into  scorpions,  and  from  easy  shall  become  intolerable. 
Better  it  is  to  suffer  here,  and  to  stay  till  the  day  of  restitution  for 
the  good  and  the  holy  portion;  for  it  will  recompense  both  for  the 
suffering  and  the  stay. 

But  how  if  the  portion  be  bad?  It  shall  be  bad  to  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind ;  thaf  s  a  fearful  consideration ;  the  greatest  part 
of  men  and  women  shall  dwell  in  the  portion  of  devus  to  eternal 
ages.  So  that  these  portions  are  like  the  prophet's  figs  in  the  vision, 
the  good  are  the  best  that  ever  were,  and  the  worst  are  so  bad  that 
worse  cannot  be  imaged.  For  though  in  hell  the  accursed  souls  shall 
have  no  worse  than  they  have  deserved,  and  there  are  not  there  over- 
running measures  as  there  are  in  heaven,  and  therefore  that  the  joys 
of  heaven  are  infinitely  greater  joys  than  the  pains  of  hell  are  great 
pains,  yet  ev^  these  are  a  full  measure  to  a  full  iniquity,  pain  {£ove 
patience,  sorrows  without  ease,  amazement  without  consideration, 
despair  without  the  intervals  of  a  little  hope,  indignation  without  the 
possession  of  any  good;  there  dwells  envy  and  confusion,  disorder 
and  sad  r^nembrances,  perpetual  woes  and  continual  shriekings,  un- 
easiness and  all  the  e^  of  the  soul. — ^But  if  we  will  represent  it  in 
some  orderly  circumstances,  we  may  consider, 

1.  That  here,  all  the  trouble  of  our  spirits  are  little  participations 
of  a  disorderly  passion ;  a  man  desires  earnestly  but  he  hath  not,  or 

K  Xenoph.    [l^.    Empedoclet   apud     p.  694.1 
Theodoret  Gr.  affect  curat.  Disp.  L  torn.         h  [Plaut  P«eudol^  act.  i  go.  tf.  Mik 
iv.  p.  71«.— Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v,  IZ      87.] 
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he  envies  because  another  hath  something  besides  him^  and  he  is 
tronbled  at  the  want  of  one  when  at  the  same  time  he  hath  a  hundred 
good  things :  and  yet  ambition  and  envy,  impatience  and  confosion, 
covetousness  and  lust,  are  all  of  them  very  great  torments ;  but  there 
these  shall  be  in  essence  and  abstracted  beings ;  the  spirit  of  envy, 
and  the  spirit  of  sorrow ;  devils,  that  shall  inflict  all  the  whole  nati:ure 
of  the  evil  and  pour  it  into  the  minds  of  accursed  men,  where  it  shall 
sit  without  abatement :  for  he  that  envies  there,  envies  not  for  the 
eminence  of  another  that  sits  a  little  above  him,  and  excels  him  in 
some  one  good,  but  he  shall  envy  for  all ;  because  the  saints  have 
all,  and  they  have  none ;  therefore  all  their  passions  are  integral, 
abstracted,  perfect  passions.  And  all  the  sorrow  in  the  world  at  this 
time  is  but  a  portion  of  sorrow ;  every  man  hath  his  share,  and  yet 
besides  that  which  all  sad  men  have,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sorrow 
which  they  have  not,  and  all  the  devils*  portion  besides  that;  but  in 
hell  they  shall  have  the  whole  passion  of  sorrow  in  every  one,  just 
as  the  whole  body  of  the  sun  is  seen  by  every  one  in  the  same  hori- 
zon :  and  he  that  is  in  darkness  enjoys  it  not  by  parts,  but  the  whole 
darkness  is  the  portion  of  one  as  well  as  of  another.  If  this  con- 
sideration be  not  too  metaphysical,  I  am  sure  it  is  very  sad,  and  it 
relies  upon  this ;  that  as  in  heaven  there  are  some  holy  spirits  whose 
crown  IS  all  love,  and  some  in  which  the  brightest  jewel  is  under- 
standing' ;  some  are  purity  and  some  are  holiness  to  the  Lord :  so 
in  the  regions  of  sorrow,  evil  and  sorrow  have  an  essence  and  proper 
being,  and  are  set  there  to  be  suffered  entirely  by  every  undone  man 
that  dies  there  for  ever. 

2jCThe  evils  of  this  world  are  material  and  bodily ;  the  pressing  of 
a  shoulder,  or  the  straining  of  a  joint;  the  dislocation  of  a  bone,  or 
the  extending  of  an  artery ;  a  bruise  in  the  flesh,  or  the  pinching  of 
the  skin ;  a  hot  liver,  or  a  sickly  stomach ;  and  then  the  mind  is 
troubled  because  its  instrument  is  ill  at  ease:  but  all  the  proper 
troubles  of  this  life  are  nothing  but  the  effects  of  an  uneasy  body,  or 
an  abused  fancy  ]]  and  therefore  can  be  no  bigger  than  a  blow  or  a 
cozenage,  than  a  wound  or  a  dream ;  only  the  tax>uble  increases  as 
the  soul  works  it;  and  if  it  makes  reflex  acts,  and  begins  the  evil 
upou  its  own  account,  then  it  multipUes  and  doubles,  because  the 
proper  scene  of  grief  is  opened,  and  sorrow  peeps  through  the  comers 
of  the  soul.  But  in  those  regions  and  days  of  sorrow,  when  the  soul 
shall  be  no  more  depending  upon  the  body,  but  the  perfect  principle 
of  all  its  actions,  the  actions  are  quick  and  the  perceptions  brisk ; 
the  passions  are  extreme  and  the  motions  are  spiritual;  the  pains  are 
like  the  horrors  of  a  devil  and  the  groans  of  an  evil  spirit ;  not  slow 
like  the  motions  of  a  heavy  foot,  or  a  loaden  arm,  but  quick  as  an 
angeFs  wing,  active  as  ligh^ng ;  and  a  grief  then,  is  nothing  like  a 

*  [Nomen  *  seraphim'  imponitur  ab  tia.  S.  Thorn.  Aquin.  i.  1.  p.  qiL  108.  art. 
Urdore,  qui  ad  charitatem  pertinet;  no-  5. — Dionys.  Areop.,  coelest.  hier.,  cap. 
men  autem '  cherubim'  imponitur  a  scien-      vii. — Cf.  vol.  iL  p.  88,  line  10.] 
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grief  now;  and  the  words  of  a  man's  tongne  whicli  are  fitted  to  the 
uses  of  this  world,  are  as  unfit  to  signify  the  evils  of  the  next,  as 
person,  and  nature,  and  hand,  and  motion,  and  passion,  are  to  repre- 
sent the  effects  of  the  divine  attributes,  actions,  and  subsistence. 

8.  The  evil  portion  of  the  next  world  is  so  great,  that  God  did 
not  create  or  design  it  in  the  first  intention  of  things  and  production 
of  essences ;  He  made  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Surh  KaTaPokrjs  K6(riiov, 
'  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  /  for  so  it  is  observable  that  Christ 
shall  say  to  the  sheep  at  His  right  hand,  "  Eeceive  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  beginning  of  the  world'';"  but  to  the  goats 
and  accursed  spirits  He  speaks  of  no  such  primitive  and  original 
design ;  it  was  accidental  and  a  consequent  to  horrid  crimes,  that 
God  was  forced  to  invent  and  to  after-create  that  place  of  torments. 

4.  And  when  God  did  create  and  prepare  that  place.  He  did  not 
at  all  intend  it  for  man ;  it  was  prepared  for  the  de^  and  his  angels, 
so  saith  the  Judge  himself,  "Go  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  Ins  angdsV'  ^  fiToifm(r€v  6  itarfip  ftov  T<p 
5f aJ8JA<p,  *  which  My  Father  prepared  for  the  devil,'  so  some  copies 
read  it :  God  intended  it  not  for  man,  but  man  would  imitate  the 
devil's  pride,  and  listen  to  the  whispers  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  follow 
his  temptations,  and  rebel  against  his  Maker;  and  then  God  also 
against  His  first  design  resolved  to  throw  such  persons  into  that 
pkce  that  was  prepared  for  the  devil :  for  so  great  was  the  love  of 
God  to  mankind,  that  He  prepared  joys  infinite  and  never  ceasing 
for  man,  before  He  had  created  him ;  but  He  did  not  predetermine 
him  to  any  evil ;  but  when  He  was  forced  to  it  by  man's  mahce,  he 
doing  what  God  forbad  him,  God  cast  him  thither  where  He  never 
intended  him;  but  it  was  not  man's  portion:  He  designed  it  not 
at  first,  and  at  last  also  He  invited  him  to  repentance;  and  when 
nothing  could  do  it.  He  threw  man  into  another's  portion,,  because 
he  would  not  accept  of  what  was  designed  to  be  his  own. 

5.  The  evil  portion  shall  be  continual  without  intermission  of 
evil ;  no  days  of  rest,  no  nights  of  sleep,  no  ease  from  labour,  no 
periods  of  the  stroke  nor  taking  off  the  nand,  no  intervals  between 
blow  and  blow ;  but  a  continu^  stroke,  which  neither  shortens  the 
life,  nor  introduces  a  brawny  patience,  or  the  toleration  of  an  ox,  but 
it  is  the  same  in  every  instant,  and  great  as  the  first  stroke  of  light- 
ning; the  smart  is  as  great  for  ever  as  at  the  first  change,  from  the 
rest  of  the  grave  to  the  flames  of  that  horrible  burning.  The  church 
of  Bome  amongst  some  other  strange  opinions  hath  inserted  this  one 
into  her  public  offices;  that  the  perishing  souls  in  hell  may  have 
sometimes  remission  and  refreshment,  like  the  fits  of  an  intermitting 
fever :  for  so  it  is  in  the  Eoman  missal"*  printed  at  Paris,  1626,  in 
the  mass  for  the  dead;  Ut  quia  de  yu9  vita  qualitate  diffidimm, 
etsiplenam  veniam  anima  ipstus  ohtinere  non  potest,  icUtem  vel  inter 
ipm  tormenta  quaforsanpatitur,  refrigerium  de  cAv/ndantia  miserO' 

■>  Matt  UT.  84.     ^  Yer.  41.        -  [Vid.  PameL  MissaL  Lat.,  torn.  ii.  p.  457.] 
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tionum  iuanm  sentiai.  And  someihiiig  Uke  this  is  that  of  Pro* 
denfcius". 

Sunt  et  spiritibua  aspe  nocentDms 
Pcenarum  celebres  sub  Styge  feruB»  &c 

'the  evil  spirits  have  ease  of  their  pEon ;'  and  he  names  their  holiday, 
then  when  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the  grave  is  celebrated; 

Marcent  rappliciis  Taitan  mitBiiii, 
Exultatque  sui  carceris  otio 
Umbranim  populus  liber  ab  ignibns ; 
Nee  fervent  solito  flomina  sulphuie^ : 

they  then  thought,  that  when  the  paschal  taper  burned,  the 
flames  of  hell  could  not  bum  till  the  holy  wax  was  spent :  but 
because  this  is  a  fancy  without  ground  or  revelation,  and  is  against 
the  analogy  of  all  those  expressions  of  our  Lord,  "where  the  worm 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  never  quenched,''  and  divers  others,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  noted  it  without  farther  consideration ;  the  pains  of 
hell  have  no  rest,  no  drop  of  wat-er  is  allowed  to  cool  the  toneue, 
there  is  no  advocate  to  plead  for  them,  no  merqr  belongs  to  their 
portion,  but  fearful  wrath  and  contmual  burnings. 

6.  And  yet  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it ;  for  as  it  is  continual  during 
its  abode,  so  its  abode  is  for  ever ;  it  is  continual  and  eternal.  Ter- 
tuUianP  speaks  something  otherwise,  pro  magnitudine  cruciatus  non 
diutumi,  verum  semjpiterni,  '  not  continual,  or  the  pains  of  every  day, 
but  such  which  shall  last  for  ever/  But  Lactantius^  is  more  plaui 
in  this  affair:  ''the  same  divine  fire  by  the  same  power  and  force 
shall  bum  the  wicked"",  and  shall  repair  instantly  wnatsoever  of  the 
body  it  does  consume,''  ac  sihi  ipsi  cetemum  pabulum  subministrabii, 
'  and  shall  make  for  itself  an  etemal  fuel.' 

Vermibus  et  flammis  et  discruciatibns  sevum 
Immortale  dedit,  senio  ne  pcena  periret 
Non  pereunte  anima ; 

80  Fradentius";  etemal  worms,  and  unextinguished  flames,  and 
immortal  punishment,  is  prepared  for  the  ever-never  dying  souls  of 
wicked  men.  Origen  is  charged  by  the  ancient  churches*  for  saying 
that  after  a  long  tune  the  devils  and  the  accursed  souls  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  kingdom  of  (Jod,  and  that  after  a  long  time  again  they 
shall  be  restored  to  their  state,  and  so  it  was  from  their  fall  and  shall 
be  for  ever ;  and  it  may  be  that  might  be  the  meaning  of  Tertullian's 
expression,  of  cruciatus  non  diutumi  sed  aempiterni.  Epiphanius" 
charges  not  the  opinion  upon  Origen,  and  yet  he  was  free  enough  in 
his  animadversion  and  reproof  of  him ;  but  St.  Austin  did,  and  con- 
futed the  opinion,  in  his  book's'  Be  civitate  Dei*.  However,  Origen 
was  not  the  first  that  said  the  pains  of  the  damned  should  cease ; 

^  Lib.  catbemer.  Hymn  v.  [lin.  125.]         ■  [Hamartig.,  lin«  8S4.] 

'  [Ibid.  lin.  133.]  «  [Fusius  banc  rem  tractat  Huet  On- 


p  [Apolog.  $  45.  p.  35  B.]  geniana,  lib.  ii.  oil  11.] 

<  [Inst, lib,  vii. cap. 21.  torn,  i  p.  573.]  ■  [Haer.  Ixiv. J 

'  [et  cremabit  impios  et  recreabit]  *  [Lib.  xxi  cap.  17  aqq.] 
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Justin  Marfyr  in  his  dialogue  with  Trjphony  expresses  it  thus: 
"  Neither  do  I  say  that  all  the  souls  do  die^  for  that  indeed  would 
be  to  the  wicked  a  gain  unlooked  for :  what  then?  The  souls  of 
the  godly  in  a  better  place^  of  the  wicked  in  a  worse,  do  tarry  the 
time  of  judgment;  then  they  that  are  worthy  shall  never  die  again, 
but  those  that  are  designed  to  punishment  shall  abide  so  long  as  God 
please  to  have  them  to  live  and  to  be  punished/'  But  I  observe 
that  the  primitive  doctors  were  very  willing  to  believe  that  the  mercy 
of  God  would  find  out  a  period  to  the  torment  of  accursed  souls,  but 
such  a  period  which  should  be  nothing  but  eternal  destruction,  called 
bv  the  scripture  '  the  second  death*:'  only  Origen,  as  I  observed,  is 
chained  by  St.  Austin  to  have  said,  they  shall  return  into  joys,  and 
back  again  to  heU  bv  an  eternal  revolution.  But  concerning  the 
death  of  a  wicked  soul,  and  its  being  broken  into  pieces  with  fearful 
torments,  and  consumed  with  the  wrath  of  God,  they  had  entertained 
some  different  fancies  very  early  in  the  church,  as  their  sentences  are 
collected  by  St.  Hierome*  at  the  end  of  his  commentaries  upon  Isaiah. 
And  IrensBUs''  disputes  it  largely,  ''that  they  that  are  unthankful  to 
God  in  this  short  life,  and  obey  Him  not,  sludl  never  have  an  eternal 
duration  of  life  in  the  ages  to  come,''  sed  ipse  se  privat  in  saculum 
taeuU persevercmtia,  'he  deprives  his  soul  of  living  to  eternal  ages ;' 
for  he  supposes  an  immortal  duration  not  to  be  natural  to  the  soul, 
bnt  a  gift  of  God,  which  He  can  take  awav,  and  did  take  away  from 
Adam,  and  restored  it  again  in  Christ  to  them  that  believe  in  Him, 
and  obey  Him :  for  the  other ;  they  shall  be  raised  again  to  suffer 
shame  and  fearful  torments,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  their  sins, 
so  shall  be  continued  in  their  sorrows;  and  some  shall  die  and  some 
shall  not  die  :  the  devil,  and  the  beast,  and  they  that  worshipped  the 
beast,  and  they  that  were  marked  with  his  character,  these  St.  John 
saith  "  shall  be  tormented  for  ever  anfl  ever ;"  he  does  not  say  so  of 
all,  but  of  some  certain  great  criminals ;  9^0)9  hv  06^9  ^^Ar;,  all  'so 
long  as  God  please ;'  some  for  ever  and  ever,  and  some  not  so  se- 
verdy ;  and  whereas  the  general  sentence  is  given  to  all  wicked  per- 
sons, to  all  on  the  left  hand,  to  go  into  everlasting  fire;  it  is  answered, 
that  the  fire  indeed  is  everlasting,  but  not  all  that  enters  into  it  is 
everlasting,  but  only  the  devils  for  whom  it  was  prepared,  and  others 
more  mighty  criminals,  according  as  St.  John  intmiates :  though  also 
'  everlasting  siffnifies  only  to  the  end  of  its  proper  period. 

Concermng  this  doctrine  of  theirs,  so  severe  and  yet  so  moderated, 
there  is  less  to  be  objected  than  against  the  supposed,  fancy  of  Origen : 
for  it  is  a  strange  consideration  to  suppose  an  eternal  torment  to 
those  to  whom  it  was  never  threatened,  to  those  who  never  heard  of 
Christ,  to  those  that  lived  probably  wdl,  to  heathens  of  good  lives, 
to  ignorants  and  untaught  people,  to  people  surprised  in  a  single 

y  \%  5.  p.  107  D.]  ^  Adv.  hsres.,  lib.  ii  [cap.  34^  §  8.  p. 

«  f Rev.  ii  11 ;  XX.  6,  14 ;  xxi.  8.]  169.] 
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crime^  to  men  that  die  young  in  their  natural  follies  and  foolish  lusts^ 
to  them  that  fall  in  a  sudden  gaiety  and  excessive  joy,  to  all  alike : 
to  all  infinite  and  eternal,  even  to  unwarned  people ;  and  that  this 
should  be  inflicted  by  God  who  infinitely  loves  His  creatures,  who 
died  for  them,  who  pardons  easily  and  pities  readily,  and  excuses 
much,  and  delights  in  our  being  saved,  and  would  not  have  us  die, 
and  takes  little  things  in  exchange  for  great :  it  is  certain  that  God's 
mercies  are  infinite,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  the  matter  of  eternal 
torments  cannot  truly  be  understood ;  and  when  the  schoolmen  go 
about  to  reconcile  tlie  divine  justice  to  that  severity,  and  consider 
why  God  punishes  eternally  a  temporal  sin,  or  a  state  of  evil,  they 
speak  vanously,  and  uncertainly,  and  unsatisfyingly.  But  that  in 
this  question  we  may  separate  the  certain  from  the  uncertain, 

1.  It  is  certain  that  the  torments  of  hell  shall  certainly  last  as  long 
as  the  soul  lasts;  for  'eternal'  and  'everlasting'  can  signify  no  less 
but  to  the  end  of  that  duration,  to  the  perfect  end  of  the  period  in 
which  it  signifies.  So  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  when  God  rained 
down  hell  from  heaven  upon  the  earth,  as  Salvian's*^  expression  is, 
they  are  said  "  to  sufler  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire*  :^'  tnat  is,  of  a 
fire  that  consumed  them  finally,  and  they  never  were  restored :  and  so 
the  accursed  souls  shall  suffer  torments  till  they  be  consumed ;  who 
because  they  are  immortal  either  naturally  or  by  gift,  shall  be  tor- 
mented for  ever,  or  till  God  shall  take  from  them  the  life  that  He  re- 
stored to  them  on  purpose  to  give  them  a  capacity  of  being  miser- 
able, and  the  best  that  they  can  expect  is  to  despair  of  all  good,  to 
sufler  the  wrath  of  God,  never  to  come  to  any  minute  of  feucity,  or 
of  a  tolerable  state,  and  to  be  held  in  pain  till  God  be  weaiy  of  strik- 
ing.  This  is  the  gentlest  sentence  of  some  of  the  old  doctors.   But, 

2.  The  generahty  of  Christians  have  been  taught  to  believe  worse 
things  yet  concerning  them ;  and  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  are 
KoKaais  al<ivi09,  '  eternal  affliction^  or  '  smiting ;' 

Nee  mortis  pcenas  mors  altera  finiet  hujus, 
Horaque  erit  tantis  ultima  nulla  malls*. 

And  St.  John^,  who  well  knew  the  mind  of  his  Lord,  saith  j  "  the 
smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever,  and  they  have 
no  rest  day  nor  night :"  that  is,  their  torment  is  continual,  and  it  is 
eternal.  Their  second  death  shall  be  but  a  dying  to  all  felicity.;  for 
so  death  is  taken  in  scripture ;  Adam  died  when  he  ate  the  forbidden 
fruit ;  that  is,  he  was  liable  to  sickness  and  sorrows,  and  pain  and 
dissolution  of  soul  and  body  :  and  to  be  miserable,  is  the  worse  death 
of  the  two ;  they  shall  see  the  eternal  felicity  of  the  saints,  but  they 
shall  never  taste  of  the  holy  chalice.  Those  joys  shall  mdeed  be  for 
ever  and  ever ;  for  immortality  is  part  of  their  reward,  and  on  them 
the  second  death  shall  have  no  power ;  but  the  wicked  shall  be  tor- 
mented horribly  and  insufferably,  till  "  death  and  hell  be  thrown  into 

e  [De  gubem.  Dei,  lib.  i.  p.  16.1  •  [Ovid.  In  Ibid.  197.] 

*•  [Jude  7.]  '.  Rev.  xi?.  11. 
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the  lake  of  fire,  and  shall  be  no  more :  which  is  the  second  death  «^/' 
Bat  that  they  may  not  imagine  that  this  second  death  shall  be  the  end 
of  their  pains,  St.  John  speaks  expressly  what  that  is,  Eev.  xxi.  8 ; 
"  the  fearful  and  unbelieving,  the  abominable  and  the  murderers,  the 
whoremongers  and  sorcerers,  the  idolaters  and  all  liars,  shall  have 
their  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone :  which 
is  the  second  death  /'  no  dying  there,  but  a  being  tormented,  burning 
in  a  lake  of  fire,  that  is  the  second  death.  For  if  life  be  reckoned 
a  blessing,  then  to  be  destitute  of  all  blessing  is  to  have  no  life ;  and 
therefore  to  be  intolerably  miserable  is  this  second  death,  that  is, 
death  etemaL 

3.  And  yet  if  God  should  deal  with  man  hereafter  more  mercifully 
and  proportionably  to  his  weak  nature  than  He  does  to  angels,  and 
as  He  admits  him  to  repentance  here,  so  in  hell  also  to  a  period  of 
his  smart,  even  when  He  keeps  the  angels  in  pain  for  ever ;  yet  He 
will  never  admit  him  to  favour,  he  shall  be  tormented  beyond  all  the 
measure  of  human  ages,  and  be  destroyed  for  ever  and  ever. 

It  concerns  us  all  who  hear  and  beheve  these  things  to  do  as  our 
blessed  Lord  will  do  before  the  day  of  His  coming;  He  will  call  and 
convert  the  Jews  and  strangers :  conversion  to  God  is  the  best  pre- 
paratory to  doomsday:  and  it  concerns  all  them  who  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  fringes  of  the  flames  of  heU,  that  is,  in  the  state 
of  sin,  quicklv  to  arise  from  the  danger,  and  shake  the  burning  coals 
oS  onr  flesh,  lest  it  consume  the  marrow  and  the  bones.  Ihmenda  est 
velociter  de  incendio  sarcitia,priu9quam^mmisstipervenientibiis  con- 
cremetur:  nemo  diu  tutus  est,periculo  proximus,  saith  St.  CVprian** ; 
'No  man  is  safe  long,  that  is  so  near  to  danger/  for  suddenly  the 
change  will  come,  in  which  the  judge  shall  be  called  to  judgment, 
and  no  man  to  plead  for  him,  unless  a  good  conscience  be  his  advo- 
cate ;  and  the  rich  shall  be  naked  as  a  condemned  criminal  to  execu- 
tion ;  and  there  shall  be  no  regard  of  princes  or  of  nobles,  and  the 
differences  of  men^s  account  shall  be  forgotten,  and  no  dbiinction 
remaining  but  of  good  or  bad,  sheep  and  goats,  blessed  and  accursed 
souls.  Among  the  wonders  of  the  day  of  judgment  our  blessed  Savi- 
our reckons  it  that  men  shall  be  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
yafiovvT€9  Koi  iKyaixCCovT€s,  marrying  and  cross-marrying,  that  is, 
raising  families  and  lasting  greatness  and  huge  estates;  when  the 
world  is  to  end  so  quickly,  and  the  gains  of  a  rich  purchase  so  veiy 
a  trifle,  but  no  trifling  danger ;  a  thing  that  can  give  no  security  to 
our  souls,  but  much  hazards  and  a  great  charge.  More  reasonable 
it  is  that  we  despise  the  world  and  lay  up  for  heaven,  that  we  heap 
up  treasures  by  giving  alms,  and  make  fnends  of  unrighteous  mam- 
mon ;  but  at  no  hand  to  enter  into  a  state  of  life  that  is  all  the  way 
a  hazard  to  the  main  interest,  and  at  the  best  an  increase  to  the  par- 
ticular charge.  Everv  degree  of  riches,  every  degree  of  greatness, 
every  ambitious  employment,  every  great  fortune,  every  eminency 
t  ReT.  XX  14.  •»  [Ep.  iv.  ad  Pompon.,  p.  8.] 
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above  our  brother,  is  a  charge  to  the  accottnts  of  the  kst  day.  He 
tiiat  lives  temperately  and  charitably,  whose  employment  is  religion, 
whose  affections  are  fear  and  love,  whose  desires  are  after  heaven,  and 
do  not  dwell  below ;  that  man  can  long  and  pray  for  the  hastening 
of  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  He  ihsA,  does  not  really  desire 
and  long  for  that  day,  either  is  in  a  very  ill  condition,  or  does  not 
understand  that  he  is  in  a  good.  I  will  not  be  so  severe  in  this 
meditation  as  to  forbid  any  man  to  laugh,  that  believes  himself  shall 
be  called  to  so  severe  a  judgment ;  yet  St.  Hierome*  said  it.  Coram 
oosio  et  terra  rationem  reddemus  totius  nostra  tnia ;  et  tu  rides? 
'  heaven  and  earth  shall  see  all  the  follies  and  baseness  of  thy  life, 
and  dost  thou  laugh  P'  That  we  may,  but  we  have  not  reason  to 
laugh  loudly  and  frequentiy  if  we  consider  things  wisely,  and  as  we 
are  concerned :  but  if  we  do,  yet  prasentis  temporis  ita  est  agenda 
latitia,  ut  sequentis  judicii  amaritudo  nunquam  recedat  a  memo- 
fia;  'so  laugh  here  that  you  may  not  forget  your  danger,  lest 
you  weep  for  evCT.'     He  tnat  thinks  most  seriously  and  most  fre- 

Spently  of  this  fearful  appearance,  will  find  that  it  is  better  staymg 
or  his  joys  till  this  sentence  be  past ;  for  then  he  shall  perceive 
whether  he  hath  reason  or  no.  In  the  mean  time  wonder  not  that 
God,  who  loves  mankind  so  well,  should  punish  him  so  severely :  for 
therefore  the  evil  fall  into  an  accursed  portion,  because  th^  despised 
that  which  God  most  loves.  His  Son  and  His  mercies,  ms  graces, 
and  His  holy  spirit :  and  they  that  do  all  this,  have  cause  to  com- 
plain of  notmng  but  their  own  follies ;  and  they  shall  feel  the  accursed 
consequents  then,  when  they  shall  see  the  tfudge  sit  above  them, 
angry  and  severe,  inexorable  and  terrible;  under  them  an  intolerable 
heU  j  within  them,  their  consciences  clamorous  and  diseased  :  with- 
out them,  all  the  world  on  fire ;  on  the  right  hand,  those  men  glori- 
fied whom  they  persecuted  or  despised :  on  the  left  hand,  the  devils 
accusing;  for  tins  is  the  day  of  the  Lord's  terror,  and  who  is  able 
to  abide  it  ? 

Sen  Tigilo  intentus  studilsi  8eu  dormio,  semper 
Judicis  extremi  nostras  tuba  personet  aures. 

*  [Leg.  potius,  Senex  quidam,  narrante     Diacono)  in  Sanctt.  anachoret  iEgypt 
Hieronymo  (vel,  ut  alii  Terius,  Pelagio     apophthegm.,  lib.  iii.  23.] 
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THE  RETURN  OP  PRAYERS  ; 
OR,  THE  CONDITIONS  OP  A  PREVAILING  PRAYER. 


John  ix.  81. 

Nov)  we  know  that  God  heareth  not  sinners ;  hut  if  any  man  he  a 
worsAipper  of  God,  and  doth  His  loill,  him  He  heareth. 

I  KNOW  not  which  is  the  greater  wonder,  either  that  prayer,  which 
is  a  duty  so  easy  and  facile,  so  ready  and  apted  to  the  powers,  and 
skill,  and  opportunities,  of  every  man,  should  have  so  great  effects, 
and  be  productive  of  such  mighty  blessings ;  or  that  we  should  be  so 
unwilling  to  use  so  easy  an  instrument  of  procuring  so  much  good. 
The  first  declares  God's  goodness,  but  this  publishes  man^s  folly  and 
weakness,  who  finds  in  himself  so  much  difficultv  to  perform  a  con- 
dition so  easv  and  full  of  advantage.  But  the  oraer  of  this  infelicity^ 
is  knotted  like  the  foldings  of  a  serpent ;  all  those  parts  of  easiness 
which  invite  us  to  do  the  duty,  are  become  like  the  jomts  of  a  bulrush, 
not  bendings,  but  consolidations  and  stiffenings :  the  very  facility 
becomes  its  objection,  and  in  every  of  its  stages,  we  make  or  find  a 
huge  uneasiness.  At  first,  we  do  not  know  what  to  ask ;  and  when 
we  do,  then  we  find  difficulty  to  bring  our  wills  to  desire  it ;  and 
when  that  is  instructed  and  kept  in  awe,  it  mingles  interest,  and  con- 
founds the  purposes;  and  when  it  is  forced  to  ask  honestly  and 
severely,  then  it  wills  so  coldly,  that  God  hates  the  prayer;  and  if  it 
desires  fervently,  it  sometimes  turns  that  into  passion,  and  that 
passion  breaks  mto  murmurs  or  unquietness;  or  if  that  be  avoided, 
the  indifferency  cools  into  death,  or  the  fire  bums  violently  and  is 
cpickly  spent;  our  desires  are  duU  as  a  rock,  or  fugitive  as  lightning; 
either  we  ask  ill  things  earnestly,  or  good  things  remissly ;  we  either 
court  our  own  danger,  or  are  not  zealous  for  our  real  safety ;  or  if  we 
be  right  in  our  matter,  or  earnest  in  our  affections,  and  lasting  in 
our  abode,  yet  we  miss  in  the  manner;  and  either  we  ask  for  evil 
ends,  or  without  religious  and  awfiil  apprehensions ;  or  we  rest  on 
the  words  and  signification  of  the  prayer,  and  never  take  care  to  pass 
on  to  action :  or  else  we  sacrifice  in  the  company  of  Korah,  being 

dners  of  a  schism  or  a  rebellion  in  religion;  or  we  bring  un- 
owed  censers,  our  hearts  send  up  to  God  an  unholy  smoke,  a 
doud  from  the  fires  of  lust;  and  either  the  flames  of  lust  or  rage,  of 
wine  or  revenge,  kindle  the  beast  that  is  laid  upon  the  altar ;  or  we 

J  ['felicity'  1678.] 
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bring  swine^s  flesh,  or  a  dog's  neck^ ;  whereas  God  never  accepts  or 
delights  in  a  pr^er,  unless  it  be  for  a  holy  thing,  to  a  lawful  end, 
presented  unto  Him  upon  the  wings  of  zeal  and  love,  of  religious 
sorrow,  or  religious  joy;  by  sanctified  lips,  and  pure  hands,  and  a 
sincere  heart.  It  must  be  the  prayer  of  a  gracious  man;  and  he  is 
only  gracious  before  God,  and  acceptable  and  effective  in  his  prayer, 
whose  life  is  holy,  and  Whose  prayer  is  holy;  for  both  these  are 
necessary  ingredients  to  the  constitution  oi  a  prevailing  prayer; 
there  is  a  hoUness  peculiar  to  the  man,  and  a  holiness  peculiar  to  the 
prayer,  that  must  adorn  the  prayer  before  it  can  be  united  to  the  in- 
tercession of  the  holy  Jesus,  in  which  union  alone  our  prayers  can  be 
prevailing. 

"  God  heareth  not  sinners,'^  so  the  blind  man  in  the  text :  and 
confidently,  "  this  we  know.*'  He  had  reason  indeed  for  his  con- 
fidence ;  it  was  a  proverbial  saying,  and  every  where  recorded  in  their 
scriptures,  which  were  read  m  the  synagogues  every  sabbath-day* 
"  For  what  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  ?"  saith  Job ;  "  will  God 
hear  his  ciy  when  trouble  cometh  upon  him*  ?"  No,  He  will  not. 
"  For  if  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me,'' 
said  David^;  and  so  said  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  by  the  son  of  David: 
"When  distress  and  anguish  come  upon  you,  then  shall  they  call 
upon  Me,  but  I  will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  Me  early,  but  they 
shall  not  find  Me™.''  And  Isaiah,  "  When  you  spread  forth  your 
hands,  I  will  hide  Mine  eyes  from  you ;  yea,  when  you  make  many 
pwers,  I  will  not  hear ;  your  hands  are  full  of  blood"."  And  again, 
"  When  they  fast,  I  will  not  hear  their  cry ;  jind  when  they  will  offer 
burnt-offerings  and  oblations,  I  will  not  accept  them.  For  they 
have  loved  to  wander,  they  have  not  refrained  their  feet,  therefore  the 
Lord  will  not  accept  them ;  He  will  now  remember  their  iniquity, 
and  visit  their  sins®."  Upon  these  and  many  other  authorities,  it 
grew  into  a  proverb.  Dens  non  exaudU  peccatores.  It  was  a  known 
case,  and  an  established  rule  in  religion,  "  Wicked  persons  are  neither 
fit  to  pray  for  themselves  nor  for  others." 

Which  proposition  let  us  first  consider  in  the  sense  of  that  purpose 
which  the  olind  man  spoke  it  in,  and  then  in  the  utmost  extent  of 
it,  as  its  analogy  and  equal  reason  goes  forth  upon  us  and  our  ne- 
cessities. 

I.  The  man  was  cured  of  his  blindness,  and  being  examined  con- 
cerning him  that  did  it,  named  and  gloried  in  his  physician:  but 
the  spiteful  pharisees  bid  him  give  glory  to  God,  and  defy  the  min- 
ister ;  for  God  indeed  was  good,  but  He  wrought  that  cure  by  a 
wicked  hand.  "No,"  says  he,  "this  is  impossible;  if  this  man  were 
a  sinner  and  a  false  prophet,"  for  in  that  instance  the  accusation  was 

J  [Isaiah  Ixvi.  3.]  "  Isa.  I  15. 

k  Job  xxvii.  9.  *  Jer.  xiv.  12,  10.  Vide  etiam  Pftalm. 

*  Psalm  Ixvi.  18.  xxxiv.  6,  [15—17.]  Micah  iiL  4 ;   1  Pet 
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intended,  "  God  wonld  not  hear  his  prayer,  and  work  miracles  by 
him  in  verification  of  a  lie/'  ''A  false  prophet  could  not  work  true 
miracles:"  this  hath  received  its  diminution,  when  the  case  was 
changed;  for  at  that  time  when  Christ  preached,  miracles  was  the 
only  or  the  great  verification  of  any  new  revelation;  and  therefore  it 
proceeding  from  an  almighty  God,  must  needs  be  the  testimony  of 
a  divine  truth;  and  if  it  could  have  been  brought  for  a  lie,  there 
could  not  then  have  been  sufficient  instruction  given  to  mankind,  to 
prevent  their  belief  of  false  prophets  and  lying  doctrines.  But  when 
Christ  jHToved  His  doctrine  by  miracles,  that  no  enemy  of  His  did 
ever  do  so  great  before  or  after  Him,  then  He  also  told  that  after 
Him  His  firi^ids  should  do  greater;  and  His  enemies  should  do 
some,  but  they  were  fewer,  and  very  inconsiderable,  and  therefore 
could  have  in  them  no  unavoidable  cause  of  deception,  because  they 
were  discovered  by  a  prophecy,  and  caution  was  given  against  them 
by  Him  that  did  greater  miracles,  and  yet  ought  to  have  been  believed 
if  He  had  done  but  one,  because  against  Him  there  had  been  no 
caution,  but  many  prophecies  creating  such  expectations  concerning 
Him,  which  He  verified  by  His  great  works.  So  that  in  this  sense  of 
woricing  miracles,  though  it  was  infinitely  true  that  the  blind  man 
said,  then  when  he  said  it,  yet  after  that  the  case  was  altered ;  and 
sinners,  magicians,  astrologers,  witehes,  heretics,  simoniacs,  and 
wicked  persons  of  other  instances,  have  done  miracles,  and  God  hath 
heard  smners,  and  wrought  His  own  works  by  their  hands,  or  suf- 
fered the  devU  to  do  His  works  under  their  pretences ;  and  many  at 
the  day  of  judgment  shall  plead  that  they  have  done  miracles  in 
Christ's  name,  and  yet  they  shall  be  rejected;  Christ  knows  them 
not,  and  their  portion  shall  be  with  dogs,  and  goats,  and  unbelievers. 
There  is  in  this  case  only  this  £fference;  that  they  who  do 
miracles  in  opposition  to  Christ,  do  them  by  the  power  of  the  devil ; 
to  whom  it  IS  permitted  to  do  such  things  which  we  think  miracles, 
and  that  is  all  one  as  though  they  were ;  but  the  danger  of  them  is 
none  at  all  but  to  them  that  will  not  believe  Him  that  did  greater 
miracles,  and  prophesied  of  these  less,  and  gave  warning  of  their 
attending  danger,  and  was  confirmed  to  be  a  true  teacher  by  voices 
from  heaven,  and  by  the  resurrection  of  His  body  after  a  three  days' 
burial :  so  that  to  these  the  proposition  still  remains  true,  "  God 
hears  not  sinners,"  (jod  does  not  work  those  miracles;  but  con- 
cerning sinning  Christians,  God,  in  this  sense,  and  towards  the 
purjKjses  of  miracles,  does  hear  them,  and  hath  wrought  miracles  by 
•  them,  for  they  do  them  "  in  the  name  of  Christ/'  and  therefore  Christ 
said  ''cannot  easily  speak  ill  of  Him;"  and  although  they  either 
preyaricate  in  their  lives  or  in  superinduced  doctrines,  yet  because 
the  miracles  are  a  verification  of  the  religion,  not  of  the  opinion, 
— of  the  power  of  truth  of  Christ,  not  of  the  veracity  of  the  man, 
— God  hath  heard  such  persons  many  times,  whom  men  have  long 
since,  and  to  this  day,  caUed  heretics ;  such  were  the  Novatians  and 

IV.  B 
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Arians;  for  to  the  heathens  they  could  only  prove  their  religion  by 
which  they  stood  distinguished  from  them;  but  we  find  not  that 
they  wrought  miracles  among  the  Christians,  or  to  verify  their  super- 
structures and  private  opinions.  But  besides  this  yet  we  may  also 
by  such  means  arrest  the  forwardness  of  our  pdgments  and  con- 
demnations of  persons  disagreeing  in  their  opmions  from  us :  for 
those  persons'  whose  fedth  God  confirmed  by  miracles,  was  an  entire 
faith ;  and  although  they  might  have  false  opinions,  or  mistaken  ex- 
plications of  true  opinions,  either  inartificial,  or  misunderstood,  yet 
we  have  reason  to  oelieve  their  fedth  to  be  entire ;  for  that  which 
God  would  have  the  heathen  to  believe,  and  to  that  purpose  proved 
it  by  a  miracle.  Himself  intended  to  accept,  first  to  a  holy  life,  and 
then  to  glory :  the  false  opinion  should  bum,  and  themselves  escapeP. 
One  thmg  more  is  here  very  considerable,  that  in  this  very  instance 
of  working  miracles,  God  was  so  very  careful  not  to  hear  sinners  or 
permit  sinners  till  He  had  prevented  all  dangers  to  good  and  innocent 
persons,  that  the  case  of  Christ  and  His  aposties  working  miracles 
was  so  clearly  separated  and  remarked  by  the  finger  of  God,  and 
distinguished  from  the  impostures  and  pretences  of  all  the  many 
anticlmsts  that  appeared  in  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Syria,  and  the 
vicinage,  that  there  were  but  very  few  Christians  that  with  hearty  per- 
suasions fell  away  from  Christ  GanSv  tis  Tobs  dirb  XpKrrov  fwra- 
hibA(€i€,  said  Galen 4,  '^It  is  not  easy  to  teach  anew  him  that  hath  been 
taught  by  Christ :"  and  St.  Austin'  tells  a  story  of  an  unbelieving 
man  that,  being  troubled  that  his  wife  was  a  Christian,  went  to  the 
oracle  to  ask  by  what  means  he  should  alter  her  persuasion ;  but  he 
was  answered,  ''it  could  never  be  done;  he  might  as  well  imprint 
characters  upon  the  face  of  a  torrent  or  a  rapid  river,  or  himself  fly 
in  the  air,  as  alter  the  persuasion  of  a  hearty  and  an  honest  Christian.^' 
I  would  to  God  it  were  so  now  in  all  instances,  and  that  it  were  so 
hard  to  draw  men  from  the  severities  of  a  holy  life,  as  of  old  they 
could  be  cozened,  disputed,  or  forced  out  of  their  faith.  Some  men 
are  vexed  with  hypocrisy,  and  then  their  hypocrisy  was  punished  with 
infidelity  and  a  wretchless  spirit.  Demas,  and  Simon  Magus,  and 
EceboUus',  and  the  lapsed  confessors,  are  instances  of  human  craft 
or  human  weakness ;  but  they  are  scarce  a  number  that  are  remarked 
in  ancient  story  to  have  fallen  from  Christianity  by  direct  persuasions, 
or  the  efficacv  of  abusing  arguments  and  discourses.  The  reason  of 
it  is  the  truth  in  the  text :  God  did  so  avoid  hearing  sinners  in  this 
aflair,  that  He  never  permitted  them  to  do  anv  miracles  so  as  to  do 
any  mischief  to  the  souls  of  good  men;  and  therefore  it  is  said,  the 
enemies  of  Christ  came  ''  in  the  power  of  signs  and  wonders,  able  to 
deceive,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  very  elect  f'  but  that  was  not 
possible;  without  their  faults  it  could  not  be;  the  elect  were  suffi- 

**  [Vid.  1  Cor.  iii  15.]  '  [De  civit  Dei,  lib.  adx.  cap.  28.  §  1. 

4  [De  diff  puis.,  lib.iii.  cap.  3.  tom.viiL      torn.  vii.  col.  566.  ] 
p.  657.]  •  [Socr.  H.  E.  iii  13.] 
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ciently  strengthened,  and  the  evidence  of  Christ's  being  heard  of  God, 
and  that  none  of  His  enemies  were  heard  of  God  to  any  dangerous 
effect,  was  so  great,  that  if  any  Christian  had  apostatized  or  fallen 
away  by  direct  persuasion,  it  was  like  the  sin  of  a  falling  angel,  of  so 
direct  a  malice  that  he  never  could  repent,  and  Gk)d  never  would 
pardon  him,  as  St.  Paul  twice  remarks  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  result  of  this  discourse  is  the  first  sense  and  explication  of  the 
words,  "  God  heareth  not  sinners,^'  viz.,  in  that  in  which  they  are 
sinners  :  a  sinner  in  his  manners  may  be  heard  in  his  praver,  in  ord^ 
to  the  confirmation  of  his  faith ;  but  if  he  be  a  sinner  m  his  fedth, 
God  hears  him  not  at  all  in  that  wherein  he  sins ;  for  God  is  truth, 
and  cannot  confirm  a  lie,  and  whenever  He  permitted  the  devil  to  do  it, 
he  secured  the  interest  of  His  elect,  that  is,  of  all  that  beUeve  in  £Um 
and  love  Him,  "lifting  up  holy  hands  without  wrath  and  doubting*.'' 

II.  That  which  yet  concerns  us  more  nearly  is,  that  "God  heareth 
not  sinners :"  that  is,  if  we  be  not  good  men,  our  prayers  will  do  t» 
no  good ;  we  shall  be  in  the  condition  of  them  that  never  pray  at  all. 
The  prayers  of  a  wicked  man  are  like  the  breath  of  corrupted  lungs, 
God  turns  away  from  such  unwholesome  breathings. 

But  that  I  may  reduce  this  necessary  doctrine  to  a  method,  I  shall 
consider,  that  there  are  some  persons  whose  prayers  are  sins,  and 
some  others  whose  prayers  are  ineffectual :  some  are  such  who  do 
not  pray  lawfully;  they  sin  when  they  pray,  while  they  remain  in 
that  st^  and  evil  condition;  others  are  such  who  do  not  obtain 
what  they  pr^  for,  and  yet  their  prayer  is  not  a  direct  sin:  the 
prayer  of  the  nrst  is  a  direct  abommation,  the  prayer  of  the  second 
IS  hindered;  the  first  is  corrupted  by  a  direct  state  of  sin,  the  latter 
by  some  intervening  imperfection  and  unhandsome  circumstance  of 
action.  And  in  proportion  to  these  it  is  required,  first,  that  he  be  in 
a  state  and  possibility  of  acceptation;  and  secondly,  that  the  prayer 
itseK  be  in  a  proper  disposition.    Therefore  we  shall  consider, 

1.  What  are  those  conditions  which  are  required  in  every  person 
that  pravs,  the  want  of  which  makes  the  prayer  to  be  a  sin ; 

2.  W  hat  are  the  conditions  of  a  good  man's  prayer,  the  absence 
of  which  makes  that  even  his  prayer  return  empty ; 

8.  What  d^rees  and  circumstances  of  pieiy  are  required  to  make 
a  man  fit  to  be  an  intercessor  for  others,  both  with  holiness  in  him- 
self and  effect  to  them  he  prays  for ;  and, 

4.  As  an  appendix  to  these  considerations,  I  shall  add  the  proper 
indices  and  signification,  by  which  we  may  make  a  judgment  whether 
God  hath  heard  our  prayers  or  no. 

I.  Whosoever  prays  to  God  while  he  is  in  a  state  or  in  the  affec- 
tion to  sin,  his  prayer  is  an  abomination  to  God.  This  was  a  truth 
BO  believed  by  all  nations  of  the  world,  that  in  all  religions  they  ever 

»  [1  Tim.  ii.  8.] 
E  2 
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appointed  baptisms  and  ceremonial  expiations  to  cleanse  the  persons 
before  they  presented  themselves  in  their  holy  offices.  Beorum  iempla 
cum  adire  disponitis,  ah  omni  vos  labepuros,  lautos,  castissimosqtie 
frastatisy  said  Arnobius*  to  the  gentiles ;  '  When  you  address  your- 
selves to  the  temples  of  your  God,  you  keep  yourselves  chaste,  and 
clean,  and  spotless/  They  washed  their  hands  and  wore  white  gar- 
ments, they  refused  to  touch  a  dead  body,  they  avoided  a  spot  upon 
their  clothes  as  they  avoided  a  wound  upon  their  head :  \xr\  KaOap^ 
yap  KaOapov  i<f)iTrT€(rOai  fx^i  ov  Offxirbv  j}*^  that  was  the  religious 
ground  they  went  upon,  '  an  impure  thing  ought  not  to  touch  that 
which  is  holy,^  much  less  to  approach  the  prince  of  purities.  And 
this  was  the  sense  of  the  old  world  in  their  lustrations,  and  of  the 
Jews  in  their  preparatory  baptisms :  they  washed  their  hands,  to 
signify  that  they  should  cleanse  them  from  all  iniquity,  and  keep 
them  pure  from  blood  and  rapine ;  they  washed  their  garments,  but 
that  intended  they  should  not  be  spotted  with  the  flesh;  and  their 
follies  consisted  in  this,  that  they  did  not  look  to  the  bottom  of 
their  lavatories ;  they  did  not  see  through  the  veil  of  their  ceremonies. 
Flagitiis  omnibus  inquinati  vemunt  ad  precandum,  et  9e  pie  sacri- 
jicare  cpinantur  #i  cufem  laverint ;  tanquam  libidines  intra  pectm 
inclusas  ulU  amnes  dbhtant,  aut  ulla  maria  purificent,  said  Lactan- 
tius»  j  'they  come  to  their  prayers  dressed  round  about  with  wicked- 
ness, ut  quercus  Aedera,  and  think  God  will  accept  their  ofl'ering  if 
their  skin  be  washed;  as  if  a  river  could  purify  their  lustful  souls,  or 
a  sea  take  oflf  their  guilt. ^  But  David  ^  reconciles  the  ceremony  with 
the  mystery,  "  I  wiU  wash  my  hands,  I  will  wash  them  in  innocency, 
and  so  I  will  go  to  ITiine  altar.''  ffa  sunt  vera  munditia,  saith 
Tertullian*,  non  quas  plerique  svperstitiose  curant,  ad  omnem  ora- 
tionem  etiam  ctim  lavacro  totius  corporis  aquam  sumentes,  'this  is 
the  true  purification,  not  that  which  most  men  do,  superstitiously 
cleansing  their  hands  and  washing  when  they  go  to  prayers,  but 
cleansing  the  soul  from  all  impiety,  and  leaving  every  afifection  to 
sin ;  then  they  come  pure  to  God :  and  this  is  it  which  the  apostle 
also  signifies,  having  translated  the  gentile  and  Jewish  ceremony  into 
the  spirituality  of  the  gospel,  "  I  will,  therefore  that  men  pray  every- 
where,''  levantes  puras  manus,  '  lifting  up  clean  hands,'  so  it  is  in 
the  vulgar  Latin ;  baiovs  x^lpa^,  so  it  is  in  the  Greek,  '  holy  hands  -' 
that's  the  purity  that  God  looks  for  upon  them  that  hft  up  their 
hands  to  Him  in  prayer.  And  this  very  thing  is  founded  upon  the 
natural  constitution  of  things,  and  their  essential  proportion  to  each 
other; — 

1.  It  is  an  act  of  profanation  for  any  unholy  person  to  handle 
holy  things  and  holy  offices.  For  if  God  was  ever  careful  to  put  all 
holy  things  into  cancels,  and  immure  them  with  acts  and  laws  and 

■  [Lib.  vii.  cap.  16.  p.  237.]  i  [Pa.  xxvL  6.] 

•  [Hierocl.  in  Pythag.,  p.  10.]  «  [De  oraL,  §  11.  p.  133  C] 

»  [Inst,  lib,  V.  cap.  20.  torn.  i.  p.  415.] 
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Cautions  of  separation;  and  the  very  sanctification  of  them  was' 
nothing  else  but  the  solemn  separating  them  from  common  usages, 
that  Himself  might  be  distinguished  from  men  by  actions  of  pro- 
priety; it  is  naturally  certain.  He  that  would  be  differenced  from, 
common  things,  would  be  infinitely  divided  from  things  that  are 
wicked.  If  tlangs  that  are  lawful  may  yet  be  unholy  in  this  sense, 
much  more  are  imlawful  things  most  unholy  in  all  senses.  If  God 
will  not  admit  of  that  which  is  beside  religion.  He  will  less  endure 
that  wluch  is  against  religion.  And  therefore  if  a  common  man 
must  not  serve  at  the  altar,  how  shall  He  abide  a  wicked  man  to 
stand  there?  No,  He  will  not  endure  him,  but  He  will  cast  him  and 
his  prayer  into  the  separation  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  distance. 

Sic  profanatis  sacris 

Peiitura  Troja  peidldit  primum  Deos  « ; 

so  Troy  entered  into  ruin  when  their  prayers  became  unholy,  and 
they  profaned  the  rites  of  their  religion. 

2.  A  wicked  person,  while  he  remains  in  that  condition,  is  not 
the  natural  object  of  pity.  ^'EAeo's  ^ori  Xvini  &s  iirl  iva^Cms 
KaKOTToOovim,  said  2jeno^;  'mercy  is  a  sorrow  or  a  trouble  at  that 
misery  which  fells  upon  a  person  which  deserved  it  not.^  And  so 
Aristotle*^  defines  it,  it  is  K&mj  riy  M  t<^  irourip^^  tov  iva^Cov 
Txryyiviiv  when  we  see  the  person  deserves  a  better  fortune  or  is 
disposed  to  a  feirer  entreaty,  then  we  naturally  pity  him  :  and  Sinon 
pleaded  for  pity  to  the  Trojans,  saying, 

■  Miserere  animi  non  dig^a  ferentis  «. 

For  who  pitieth  the  fears  of  a  base  man  who  hath  treacherously 
murdered  his  friend  ?  or  who  will  lend  a  friendly  sigh  when  he  sees 
a  traitor  to  his  country  pass  forth  through  the  execrable  gates'  of 
cities  ?  and  when  any  cn*cumstance  of  baseness,  that  is,  any  thing  that 
takes  off  the  excuse  of  infirmity,  does  accompany  a  sin, — such  as  are 
ingratitude,  perjury,  perseverance,  delight,  malice,  treachery, — then 
eveiT  man  scorns  the  criminal,  and  God  debits  and  rejoices  in  and 
laughs  at  the  calamity  of  such  a  person.  "When  Vitellius  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  lum,  his  imperial  robe  rent,  and  with  a  dejected 
countenance  and  an  iU  name,  was  led  to  execution,  every  man  cursed 
him,  but  no  man  wept;  deformitas  eodtua  misericordiam  abatulerat, 
saith  Tacitus?,  '  the  filthiness  of  his  life  and  death  took  away  pity.' 
So  it  is  with  us  in  our  prayers;  while  we  love  our  sin,  we  must 
nurse  all  its  children;  and  when  we  roar  in  our  lustful  beds,  and 
groan  with  the  whips  of  an  exterminating  angel,  chastising  those 
{moya<TTpiovs  ^TriOviMias,  as  Aretas**  calls  them,  '  the  lusts  of  the  lower 

•  [Petron.  Satyr.,  cap.  89.  lin.  52.]  '  [Pint  de  curios.,  torn.  viii.  p.  58.] 

*  [Apud  Diog.  Laert,  lib.  vii  cap.  i.  »  [Hist  iii.  85.] 

§  63.  torn.  ii.  p.  160.]  *»  [reus  ^h  yourrpl  hp^l^fTu   Aretha« 

^  [Rhet.  iL  8.]  Caes.  Cappad.  episo.  in  ApocaL  L  18.  p. 

*  [Xinnip^,  edd.]  890.] 

•  [Virg.  iEn.  U.  144.] 
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belly/  wantonness,  and  its  mother  intemperance,  we  feel  the  price  of 
our  sin,  that  which  God  foretold  to  be  their  issues,  that  which  He 
threaten^  us  withal,  and  that  which  is  the  natural  consequence, 
and  its  certain  expectation,  that  which  we  delighted  in  and  chose, 
even  tiien  when  we  refused  Gk)d,  and  threw  away  felicity,  and  hated 
virtue.  For  punishment  is  but  the  latter  part  of  sin ;  it  is  not  a  new 
thing  and  distinct  from  it :  or  if  we  will  kiss  the  hyaena,  or  dip  the 
lamia  about  the  neck,  we  have  as  certainly  chosen  the  tail  and  its 
venomous  embraces,  as  the  face  and  lip.  Every  man  that  sins  against 
God  and  loves  it,  or,  which  is  all  bne,  continues  in  it,  for  by  inter- 
pretation that  is  love,  hath  all  the  circumstances  of  unworthiness 
towards  God ;  he  is  unthankful,  and  a  breaker  of  his  vows,  and  a 
despiser  of  His  mercies,  and  impudent  against  His  jud^ents;  he  is 
false  to  his  profession,  false  to  ms  faith ;  he  is  an  unfriendly  person, 
and  useth  Him  barbarously,  who  hath  treated  him  with  an  affection 
not  less  than  infinite ;  and  if  any  man  does  half  so  much  evil  and  so 
unhandsomely  to  a  man,  we  stone  him  with  stones  and  curses,  with 
reproach,  and  an  unrelenting  scorn.  And  how  then  shall  such  a 
person  hope  that  God  should  pity  him  ?  For  God  better  understands, 
and  deeper  resents,  and  more  essentially  hates,  and  more  severely 
exacts,  the  circumstances  and  degrees  of  baseness,  than  we  can  do ; 
and  therefore  proportionablv  scorns  the  person  and  derides  the 
calamity.  Is  not  unthankfolness  to  God  a  greater  baseness  and  un- 
worthiness than  unthankfolness  to  our  patron  ?  and  is  not  He  as 
sensible  of  it  and  more  than  we  P  These  things  are  more  than  words; 
and  therefore  if  no  man  pities  a  base  person,  let  us  remember  that 
no  man  is  so  base  in  any  thing  as  in  his  unhandsome  demeanour 
towards  God.  Do  we  not  pofess  ourselves  His  servants,  and  yet 
serve  the  devil?  do  we  not  hve  upon  God's  provision,  and  yet  stwid 
or  work  at  the  command  of  lust  or  avarice,  human  regards  and  little 
interests  of  the  world?  We  call  Him  Father  when  we  desire  our 
portion,  and  yet  spend  it  in  the  society  of  all  His  enemies.  In  short, 
let  our  actions  to  God  and  their  circumstances  be  supposed  to  be 
done  towards  men,  and  we  should  scorn  ourselves ;  and  how  then 
can  we  expect  Gh)d  should  not  scorn  us,  and  reject  our  prayer,  when 
we  have  done  all  the  dishonour  to  Him,  and  with  all  the  unhand- 
someness  in  the  world  P  Take  heed  lest  we  fall  into  a  condition  of 
evil  in  which  it  shall  be  said,  you  may  thank  yourselves ;  and  be 
infinitely  afraid  lest  at  the  same  time  we  be  in  a  condition  of  person 
in  which  God  will  upbraid  our  unworthiness,  and  scorn  our  persons, 
and  rejoice  in  our  calamiiy.  The  first  is  intolerable,  the  second  is 
irrememable;  the  first  proclaims  our  folly,  and  the  second  declares 
God's  final  justice ;  in  the  first  there  is  no  comfort,  in  the  latter 
there  is  no  remedy;  that  therefore  makes  us  miserable,  and  this 
renders  us  desperate. 

3.  This  great  truth  is  farther  manifested  by  the  necessary  and 
convenient  appendages  of  prayer  required,  or  advised,  or  recom- 
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mended,  in  holy  scriptore.  For  why  is  fasting  prescribed  together 
with  prayer?  For  *' neither  if  we  eat,  are  we  the  better;  neiuier  if 
we  eat  not,  are  we  the  worse  ;^'  and  God  does  not  dehght  in  that 
service,  the  first,  second,  and  third  part  of  which  is  nothing  but  pain 
and  self-affliction.  But  therefore  fasting  is  useful  with  prayer,  be- 
cause it  is  a  penal  duty,  and  an  action  of  repentance ;  for  then  only 
God  hears  sinners,  when  they  enter  first  into  the  gates  of  repentance, 
and  proceed  in  all  the  regions  of  sorrow  and  carefulness ;  therefore 
we  are  commanded  to  fast,  that  we  may  pray  with  more  spirituahiy, 
and  with  repentance;  that  is,  without  the  loads  of  meat,  and  without 
the  loads  of  sin.  Of  the  same  consideration  it  is  that  alms  are  pre- 
scribed together  with  prayer,  because  it  is  a  part  of  that  charity, 
without  which  our  soids  are  enemies  to  all  that  which  ought  to  be 
equally  valued  with  our  own  Uves. 

But  besides  this,  we  may  easily  observe  what  special  undecencies 
there  are,  which  besides  the  general  malignity  and  demerit,  are 
special  deleteries  and  hinderances  to  our  prayers,  by  irreconciling 
the  person  of  him  that  prays ; — 

1.  The  first  is  unmercifulness.  "Ovre  i^  Upov  ponfiiv,  oCrc  U  rrjs 
ivOpaynivqs  (l)ija€(i)s  &<f>aip€Tiov  tov  ik€ov,  said  one^  in  Stobseus*;  and 
they  were  well  joined  together :  "  He  that  takes  mercy  from  a  man  is 
like  him  that  takes  an  altar  from  the  temple  ;^^  the  temple  is  of  no 
use  without  an  altar,  and  the  man  cannot  pray  without  mercy;  and 
there  are  infinite  of  prayers  sent  forth  by  men  which  Gbd  never 
attends  to  but  as  to  so  many  sins,  because  the  men  live  in  a  course 
of  rapine,  or  tyranny,  or  oppression,  or  uncharitableness,  or  some- 
thing that  is  most  contrary  to  God,  because  it  is  unmerciful,  Re- 
member, that  God  sometimes  puts  thee  into  some  images  of  His 
own  relation.  We  beg  of  God  for  mercy,  and  our  brother  begs  of 
us  for  pify :  and  therefore  let  us  deal  equally  with  God  and  all  the 
world.  I  see  myself  fall  by  a  too  freauent  infirmity,  and  still  I  beg 
for  pEffdon,  and  hope  for  pity:  thy  brother  that  offends  thee,  he 
hopes  so  too,  and  would  tarn  have  the  same  measure,  and  would  be 
as  glad  thou  wouldst  pardon  him,  as  thou  wouldst  rejoice  in  thy  own 
forgiveness.  I  am  troubled  when  God  rejects  my  prayer,  or  instead 
of  hearing  mv  petition  sends  a  judgment :  is  not  thy  tenant,  or  thj 
servant,  or  thy  dient,  so  to  theeP  does  not  he  tremble  at  tiiy 
frown,  and  is  of  an  uncertain  soul  till  thou  speakest  kindly  unto  him, 
and  observe  thy  looks  as  he  watches  the  colour  of  the  bean  coming 
from  the  box  of  sentence,  life  or  death  depending  on  it  ?  When  he 
b^  of  thee  for  mercy,  his  passion  is  greater,  his  necessities  more 
pungent,  his  apprehension  more  brisk  and  sensitive,  his  case  dressed 
with  the  circumstance  of  pity,  and  thou  thyself  canst  better  feel  hia 
condition  than  thou  dost  usually  perceive  the  earnestness  of  thy  own 
prayers  to  God;  and  if  thou  regardest  not  thy  brother  whom  thou 
seest,  whose  case  thou  feelest,  whose  circumstances  can  afflict  thee, 

*  [Phocion.]  *  [FloriL  i.  3L] 
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whose  passion  is  dressed  to  thy  fancy,  and  proportioned  to  thy  capa- 
cily,  how  shall  God  regard  thy  distant  prayer,  or  be  melted  with  thy 
cold  desire,  or  softened  with  thy  dry  story,  or  moved  by  thy  unre- 
penting  soul?  If  I  be  sad,  I  seek  for  comfort,  and  go  to  God  and 
to  the  ministry  of  His  creatures  for  it;  and  is  it  not  just  in  God  to 
stop  His  own  fountains,  and  seal  the  cisterns  and  litfle  emanations 
of  the  creatures  from  thee,  who  shuttest  thy  hand,  and  shuttest  thy 
eye,  and  twistest  thy  bowels  against  thy  brother,  who  would  as  fain  be 
comforted  as  thou?  It  is  a  strange  *  inacai  passion'  that  so  hardens  a 
man's  bowels,  that  nothing  proceeds  from  him  but  the  name  of  his 
own  disease;  a  Miserere  mei  Deus,  a  prayer  to  God  for  pity  upon 
him  that  will  not  shew  pity  to  others.  We  are  troubled  when 
God  through  severity  breaks  our  bones,  and  hardens  His  face  against 
us ;  but  we  think  our  poor  brother  is  made  of  iron,  and  not  of  flesh 
and  blood,  as  we  are.  Qt)d  hath  bound  merqr  upon  us  by  the  iron 
bands  of  necessity,  and  though  God's  mercy  is  the  measure  of  His 
justice,  yet  justice  is  the  measure  of  our  mercy ;  and  as  we  do  to  others, 
it  shall  be  done  to  us,  even  in  the  matter  of  pardon  and  of  bounty, 
of  gentleness  and  remission,  of  bearing  each  other's  burdens,  and 
fimr  interpretation;  "Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  us,"  so  we  pray.  The  final  sentence  in  this 
aflair  is  recorded  by  St.  James,  "  He  that  shews  no  mercy,  shall  have 
justice  without  mercy  J^:"  as  thy  poor  brother  hath  groaned  under 
thy  cruelty  and  ungentle  nature  without  remedy,  so  shalt  thou  before 
the  throne  of  God ;  thou  shalt  pray,  and  plead,  and  call,  and  cry, 
and  beg  again,  and  in  the  midst  of  thy  despairing  noises  be  carried 
into  the  r^ons  of  sorrow,  which  never  did  and  never  shall  feel  a 
mercy.    "  God  never  can  hear  the  prayers  of  an  unmerciful  man." 

2.  Lust  and  uncleanness  is  a  direct  enemy  to  the  praying  man, 
an  obstruction  to  his  prayers ;  for  this  is  not  only  a  profanation,  but 
a  direct  sacrilege ;  it  defiles  a  temple  to  the  ground ;  it  takes  from  a 
man  all  affection  to  spiritual  things,  and  mingles  his  very  soul  with 
the  things  of  the  world ;  it  makes  his  understanding  low,  and  his 
reasonings  cheap  and  foolish,  and  it  destroys  his  confidence,  and  all 
his  manly  hopes ;  it  makes  his  spirit  light,  effeminate,  and  fantastic, 
and  dissolves  his  attention ;  and  makes  his  mind  so  to  disaffect  all 
the  objects  of  his  desires,  that  when  he  prays  he  is  as  uneasy  as  an 
impalea  person,  or  a  condemned  criminal  upon  the  hook  or  wheel ; 
and  it  hath  in  it  this  evil  quality,  that  a  lustful  person  cannot  pray 
heartily  against  his  sin;  he  cannot  desire  his  cure,  for  his  wiU  is 
contradictory  to  hitf  collect,  and  he  would  not  that  God  should  hear 
the  words  of  his  prayer,  which  he  (poor  man)  never  intended.  For 
no  crime  so  seizes  upon  the  will  as  that ;  some  sins  steal  an  affection, 
or  obey  a  temptation,  or  secure  an  interest,  or  work  by  the  way  of 
understanding,  but  lust  seizes  directly  upon  the  will.  For  the  devil 
knows  well  that  the  lusts  of  the  body  are  soon  cured;  the  uneasiness 

^  James  ii  18. 
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that  dwells  there  is  a  disease  very  tolerable,  and  every  degree  of 
patience  can  pass  under  it :  but  therefore  the  devil  seizes  upon  the 
will,  and  thaf  s  it  that  makes  adulteries  and  all  the  species  of  un- 
deanness ;  and  lust  grows  so  hard  a  cure,  because  the  mrmaUty  of  it 
is  that  it  will  not  be  cured;  the  will  loves  it,  and  so  long  as  it  does^ 
God  cannot  love  the  man ;  for  God  is  the  prince  of  purities,  and  the 
Son  of  God  is  the  king  of  virgins,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  all  love, 
and  that  is  all  purity  and  all  spirituaUty :  and  therefore  the  prayer  of 
an  adulterer,  or  an  unclean  person,  is  like  the  sacrifices  to  Moloch, 
or  the  rites  of  Flora,  ubi  Cato  spectator  esse  non  potuit  ^;  a  good 
man  mH  not  endure  them ;  much  less  will  God  entertain  such  reek- 
ings  of  the  Dead  sea  and  clouds  of  Sodom.  For  so  an  impure 
vapour  begotten  of  the  slime  of  the  earth  by  the  fevers  and  aaul- 
terous  heats  of  an  intemperate  summer  sun,  striving  by  the  ladder  of 
a  mountain  to  climb  up  to  heaven,  and  rolling  into  various  figures 
by  an  uneasnr,  unfixed  revolution,  and  stopped  at  the  middle  region 
of  the  air,  oeing  thrown  from  his  pride  and  attempt  of  passing  to- 
wards the  seat  of  the  stars,  turns  mto  an  unwholesome  flame,  and 
like  the  breath  of  hell  is  confined  into  a  prison  of  darkness  and  a 
doud,  till  it  breaks  into  diseases,  plagues,  and  mildews,  stink  and 
blastings;  so  is  the  prayer  of  an  unchaste  person :  it  strives  to  climb 
the  battlements  of  heaven,  but  because  it  is  a  flame  of  sulphur,  salt, 
and  bitumen,  and  was  kindled  in  the  dishonourable  regions  below, 
derived  from  hell,  and  contrary  to  God,  it  cannot  pass  forth  to  the 
element  of  love,  but  ends  in  barrenness  and  murmur,  fantastic  ex- 
pectations, and  trifling  imaginative  confidences;  and  they  at  last  end 
in  sorrows  and  despair.  Every  state  of  sin  is  agamst  the  possibihty 
of  a  man's  being  accepted;  but  these  have  a  proper  venom  against 
the  graciousness  of  the  person,  and  the  power  of  the  prayer.  God 
can  never  accept  an  unholy  prayer,  and  a  wicked  man  can  never  send 
forth  any  other;  the  waters  pass  through  impure  aqueducts  and 
channels  of  brimstone,  and  therefore  end  in  brimstone  and  fire,  but 
never  in  forgiveness  and  the  blessings  of  an  eternal  charity. 

Henceforth  therefore  never  any  more  wonder  that  men  pray  so 
seldom;  there  are  few  that  fed  the  relish,  and  are  enticed  with  the 
ddidousness,  and  refreshed  with  the  coniforts,  and  instructed  with 
the  sanctity,  and  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  a  holy  prayer :  but 
cease  also  to  wonder,  that  of  those  few  that  say  many  prayers,  so  few 
find  any  return  of  any  at  all.  To  make  up  a  good  and  a  lawful 
prayer,  there  must  be  charity,  with  all  its  daught^,  "alms,''  "for- 
giveness," not  judging  uncharitably ;  there  must  be  puritv  of  spirit, 
that  is,  purity  of  intention ;  and  there  must  be  purity  of  the  body 
and  soul,  that  is,  the  cleanness  of  chastity;  and  there  must  be  no 
vice  remaining,  no  affection  to  sin :  for  he  that  brings  his  body  to 
God,  and  hath  left  his  will  in  the  power  of  any  sin,  ofl'ers  to  God  the 
calves  of  his  lips,  but  not  a  whole  bumt-ofiering;  a  lame  oblation, 

»  [Martial.,  lib.  I  prsBfat  et  epigr.  3.— Val.  Max.  ii.  10.  8.] 
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but  not  a  ''reasonable  sacrifice;"  and  therefore  their  portion  shall 
be  amongst  them  whose  prayers  were  never  recorded  in  the  book  of 
life,  whose  tears  God  never  put  into  His  bottle,  whose  desires  shall 
remain  ineffectual  to  eternal  ages.  Take  heed  you  do  not  lose  your 
prayers,  "  for  by  them  ye  hope  to  have  eternal  life ;''  and  let  any  of 
you  whose  conscience  is  most  religious  and  tender,  consider  what 
condition  that  man  is  in  that  hath  not  said  his  prayers  in  thirty  or 
forty  years  together;  and  that  is  the  true  state  of  him  who  hath  lived 
so  long  in  the  course  of  an  unsanctified  life ;  in  all  that  while  he 
never  said  one  prayer  that  did  him  any  good ;  but  they  ought  to  be 
reckoned  to  him  upon  the  account  of  his  sins.  He  that  is  in  the 
affection,  or  in  the  habit,  or  in  the  state,  of  any  one  sin  whatsoever, 
is  at  such  distance  from  and  contrariety  to  God,  that  he  provokes 
God  to  anger  in  every  prayer  he  makes :  and  then  add  but  this  con- 
sideration ;  that  prayer  is  the  great  sum  of  our  religion,  it  is  the 
effect,  and  the  exercise,  and  the  beginning,  and  the  promoter,  of  all 
graces,  and  the  consummation  and  perfection  of  many ;  and  all  those 
persons  who  pretend  towards  heaven,  and  yet  are  not  experienced  in 
the  secrets  of  religion,  they  reckon  their  piety,  and  account  their 
hopes,  only  upon  the  stock  of  a  few  prayers.  It  may  be  they  pray 
twice  every  day,  it  may  be  thrice,  and  blessed  be  God  for  it ;  so  far 
is  very  well :  but  if  it  shall  be  remembered  and  considered  that  this 
course  of  piety  is  so  far  from  warranting  any  one  course  of  sin,  that 
any  one  habitual  and  cherished  sin  destroys  the  effect  of  all  that 
piety,  we  shall  see  there  is  reason  to  account  this  to  be  one  of  those 
great  arguments,  with  which  God  hath  so  bound  the  duty  of  holy 
living  upon  us,  that  without  a  holy  life  we  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
happy,  or  have  the  effect  of  one  prayer.  But  if  we  be  returning  and 
repenting  sinners,  God  delights  to  hear,  because  He  delights  to 
save  us: 

^—  Si  precibus  (dixerunt)  numina  justis 
Victa  remoUesount '  j 

When  a  man  is  holy,  then  God  is  gracious,  and  a  holy  life  is  the 
best,  and  it  is  a  continual  prayer ;  and  repentance  is  the  best  argu- 
ment to  move  God  to  mercy,  because  it  is  the  instrument  to  unite 
our  prayers  to  the  intercession  of  the  holy  Jesus, 


SEEMON  V. 

Apter  these  evidences  of  scripture,  and  reason  derived  from  its 
analogy,  there  will  be  less  necessity  to  take  any  particular  notices  of 
those  fittle  objections  which  are  usually  made  from  the  experience  of 
the  success  and  prosperities  of  evil  persons.     For  true  it  is  there  is  in 

1  [Ovid.  Metam.  L  377.] 
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the  world  a  generation  of  men  that  pray  long  and  loud,  and  ask  for 
vile  things,  such  which  they  ought  to  fear,  and  pray  against,  and  yet 
tiiey  are  heard;  ^Hhe  fat  upon  earth  eat  and  worslup":"  but  if 
tiiese  men  ask  things  hurtful  and  sinful,  it  is  certain  Ood  hears 
them  not  in  mercy :  they  pray  to  God  as  despairing  Saul  did  to  his 
armour-bearer.  Ski  super  me  et  hUerfice  me,  'stand  upon  me  and 
kill  me/  and  he  that  obeyed  his  voice  did  him  dishonour,  and 
sinned  against  the  head  of  his  king,  and  his  own  life.  And  the 
vicious  persons  of  old  prayed  to  Lavemay 


•  Pnlohra  Layerna, 


Da  mihi  faUere,  da  justum  sanotumque  videri, 
Noctem  peccatis  ^t  fraudibuB  objice  nubem  ■>. 

'  Give  me  a  prosperous  robbery,  a  rich  prey  and  secret  escape,  let  me 
become  rich  with  thieving,  and  still  be  accounted  holy/  For  every 
sort  of  men  hath  somp  religion  or  other,  by  the  measures  of  which 
they  proportion  their  lives  and  their  prayers ;  now  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  teaching  us  to  pray,  makes  us  like  Himself,  in  order  to  a  holy 
and  an  effective  prayer ;  and  no  man  prays  well  but  he  that  prays  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  "the  Spirit  of  holiness,^'  and  he  that  prays  with 
the  Spirit  must  be  made  like  to  the  Spirit ;  he  is  first  sanctified  and 
made  holy,  and  then  made  fervent,  and  then  his  prayer  ascends 
beyond  the  clouds :  first,  he  is  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind, 
and  then  he  is  inflamed  with  holy  fires,  and  guided  by  a  bright  star; 
first  purified  and  then  lightened,  then  burning  and  shining :  so  is 
every  man  in  every  of  his  prayers ;  he  is  always  like  the  spirit  by 
which  he  prays :  if  he  be  a  lustful  person,  he  prays  with  a  lustful 
spirit ;  if  he  does  not  pray  for  it,  he  cannot  heartily  pray  against  it : 
if  he  be  a  tyrant  or  a  usurper,  a  robber  or  a  murderer,  he  hath  his 
Lavema  too,  by  which  all  his  desires  are  guided,  and  his  prayers 
directed,  and  his  petitions  furnished :  he  cannot  pray  against  that 
spirit  that  possesses  him  and  hath  seized  upon  his  will  and  affections  : 
if  he  be  filled  with  a  lying  spirit,  and  be  conformed  to  it  in  the 
image  of  his  mind,  he  will  be  so  also  in  the  expressions  of  his  prayer, 
and  the  sense  of  his  soul.  Since  therefore  no  prayer  can  be  good 
but  that  which  is  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  grace,  none  holy  but  the 
man  whom  God's  Spirit  hath  sanctified,  and  therefore  none  heard 
to  any  purposes  of  blessing  which  the  Holy  Ghost  does  not  make 
for  us;  for  He  makes  intercession  for  the  saints,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  the  precentor  or  rector  chori,  '  the  master  of  the  choir ;'  it  follows 
that  all  other  prayers,  beinff  made  with  an  evil  spirit,  must  have  an 
evil  portion ;  and  though  the  devils  by  their  oracles  have  given  some 
answers,  and  by  their  significations  have  foretold  some  future  con- 
tingencies, and  in  their  government  and  subordinate  rule  have  as- 
sisted some  armies,  and  discovered  some  treasures,  and  prevented 
some  snares  of  chance  and  accidents  of  men;  yet  no  man  that 
reckons  by  the  measures  of  reason  or  religion,  reckons  witehes  and 

■  Psalm  xxil  29.  »  [Hor.  Ep.  L  16.  lin.  60.] 
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conjurors  amongst  blessed  and  prosperous  persons :  these  and  all  other 
evil  persons  have  an  evil  spirit,  by  the  measures  of  which  their  desires 
begin  and  proceed  on  to  issue ;  but  this  success  of  theirs  neither  comes 
fipom  God,  nor  brings  felicity :  but  if  it  comes  from  God,  it  is  anger ; 
if  it  descends  upon  good  men,  it  is  a  curse ;  if  upon  evil  men,  it  is  a  sin ; 
and  then  it  is  a  present  curse,  and  leads  on  to  an  eternal  infelicity. 
Plutarch  °  reports,  that  the  Tynans  tied  their  gods  with  chains,  because 
certain  persons  did  dream  that  Apollo  said  he  would  leave  their  city,  and 
ffo  to  the  party  of  Alexander,  who  then  besieged  the  town  :  and  ApoUo- 
dorusP  tells  of  some  that  tied  the  image  of  Saturn  with  bands  oi  wool 
upon  his  feet.  So  some  Christians ;  they  think  God  is  tied  to  their 
sect,  and  bound  to  be  of  their  side  and  the  interest  of  their  opinion,  and 
they  think  He  can  never  go  to  the  enemy's  party  so  long  as  they 
charm  Him  with  certain  forms  of  words  or  disguises  of  their  own ; 
and  then  all  the  success  they  have,  and  all  the  evils  tliat  are  pros- 

Serous,  all  the  mischiefe  they  do,  and  all  the  ambitious  designs  that 
0  succeed,  they  reckon  upon  the  account  of  their  prayers ;  and  well 
they  may  :  for  their  prayers  are  sins,  and  their  desires  are  evil ;  they 
wish  mischief,  and  they  act  iniquity,  and  they  enjoy  their  sin :  and 
if  this  be  a  blessing  or  a  cursing,  themselves  shall  then  judge,  and 
all  the  world  shall  perceive,  when  the  accounts  of  all  the  world  are 
truly  stated ;  then,  when  prosperity  shall  be  called  to  accounts,  and 
adversity  shall  receive  its  comforts,  when  virtue  shall  have  a  crown, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  all  sinful  desires  shall  be  recompensed  with 
an  intolerable  sorrow,  and  the  despair  of  a  perishing  soul.  Nero's 
mother*!  prayed  passionately  that  her  son  might  be  emperor;  and 
many  persons,  of  whom  St.  James'  speaks,  "  pray  to  spend  upon 
their  lusts,''  and  they  are  heard  too  :  some  were  not,  and  very  many 
are ;  and  some,  that  figlit  against  a  just  possessor  of  a  country,  pray 
that  their  wars  may  be  prosperous ;  and  sometimes  they  have  been 
heard  too* :  and  Jidian  the  apostate  prayed,  and  sacrificed,  and  en- 
quired of  demons,  and  bumea  man's  flesh,  and  operated  with  secret 
rites,  and  all  that  he  might  craftily  and  powerfully  oppose  the  rehgion 
of  Christ ;  and  he  was  heard  too,  and  did  mischief  beyond  the  malice 
and  the  effect  of  his  predecessors,  that  did  swim  in  christian  blood.: 
but  when  we  sum  up  the  accounts  at  the  foot  of  their  lives,  or  so  soon 
as  the  thing  was  understood,  and  find  that  the  effect  of  Agrippina's 
prayer  was,  that  her  son  murdered  her :  and  of  those  lustful  petition- 
.  ers  in  St.  James,  that  they  were  given  over  to  the  tyranny  and  posses- 
sion of  their  passions  and  baser  appetites ;  and  the  effect  of  JuUan 
the  apostate's  prayer  was,  that  he  lived  and  died  a  professed  enemy  of 
Christ ;  and  the  effect  of  the  prayers  of  usurpers  is  that  they  do  mis- 
chief,  and  reap  curses,  and  undo  mankind,  and  provoke  God,  and 
live  hated>  and  die  miserable,  and  shall  possess  the  fruit  of  their  sin 

•  fAlexandr.  cap.  xxiv.  torn.  iv.  p.  58.]  '  [Chap.  iv.  3.] 

P  fin  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  8.]  •  [Written  about  A.D.  1650.] 

q  [Dio,  Ub.  bd.p.690B.] 
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to  eternal  ages;  these  will  be  no  objections  to  the  truth  of  the 
former  discourse,  but  greater  instances,  that,  if  by  hearing  our  prayers 
we  mean  or  intend  a  blessing,  we  must  also  by  making  prayers  mean 
that  the  man  first  be  holy,  and  his  desires  just  and  charitable,  before 
he  can  be  admitted  to  the  throne  of  grace,  or  converse  with  God  by 
the  intercourses  of  a  prosperous  prayer. — ThsAfs  the  first  general. 

n.  Many  times  good  men  pray,  and  their  prayer  is  not  a  sin,  but 
yet  it  returns  emp^ ;  because,  although  the  man  be,  yet  the  prayer 
is  not,  in  proper  disposition :  and  here  I  am  to  account  to  you  con- 
cerning the  collateral  and  accidental  liinderances  of  the  prayer  of  a 
good  mtfn. 

1.  The  first  thing  that  hinders  the  prayer  of  a  good  man  from 
obtaining  its  effects  is  a  violent  anger,  and  a  violent  storm  in  the 
spirit  of  him  that  prays.  For  anger  sets  the  house  on  fire,  and  all 
the  spirits  are  busy  upon  trouble,  and  intend  propulsion,  defence,  dis- 
pleasure, or  revenge ;  it  is  a  short  madness,  and  an  eternal  enemy  to 
discourse,  and  sober  counsels,  and  fair  conversation ;  it  intends  its 
own  object  with  all  the  earnestness  of  perception,  or  activity  of  de- 
sign, and  a  quicker  motion  of  a  too  warm  and  distempered  blood ; 
it  is  a  fever  in  the  heart,  and  a  calenture  in  the  head,  and  a  fire  in 
the  face,  and  a  sword  in  the  hand,  and  a  fury  all  over;  and  therefore 
can  never  suffer  a  man  to  be  in  a  disposition  to  pray.  For  prayer  is 
an  action  and  a  state  of  entercourse  and  desire,  exactly  contrary  to 
this  character  of  anger.  Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  gentleness  and  dove-like  simplicity ;  an  imitation 
of  the  holy  Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek  up  to  the  greatness  of  the 
biggest  example,  and  a  conformity  to  (Jod ;  whose  anger  is  always 
just,  and  marches  slowly,  and  is  without  transportation,  and  often 
hindered,  and  never  hasty,  and  is  full  of  mercy  :  prayer  is  the  peace 
of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recollec- 
tion ;  the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm  of 
our  tempest;  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled 
thoughts,  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  of  meekness ; 
and  he  tliat  prays  to  God  with  an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled  and 
discomposed  spirit,  is  Hke  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to  meditate, 
and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an  army,  and  chooses  a 
frontier  garrison  to  be  wise  in.  Anger  is  a  perfect  alienation  of  the 
mind  from  prayer,  and  therefore  is  contrary  to  that  attention  which 

E resents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God.  For  so  have  I  seen  a 
irk  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring  upwards,  singing  as  he 
rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and  climb  above  the  clouds ;  but 
the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern 
wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular  and  unconstant,  descending  more 
tit  every  breath  of  the  tempest,  than  it  could  recover  by  the  Ubration 
and  freJjuent  weighing  of  its  wings ;  till  the  little  creature  was  forced 
to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  til]  the  storm  was  over ;  and  then  it 
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made  a  prosperous  flighty  and  did  rise  and  sing^  as  if  it  had  learned 
music  and  motion  from  an  angel  as  he  passed  sometimes  through  the 
air  about  his  ministries  here  below :  so  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man; 
when  his  affairs  have  required  business,  and  his  Dusiness  was  matter 
of  discipline,  and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning  person,  or 
had  a  design  of  charity,  his  Antv  met  with  infirmities  of  a  man,  and 
anger  was  its  instrument,  and  the  instrument  became  stronger  than 
the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and  overruled  the  man;  and 
then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his 
words  went  up  towards  a  doud,  and  his  thoughts  pulled  them  back 
again,  and  made  them  without  intention;  and  the  good  man  sighs 
for  his  infirmity,  but  must  be  content  to  lose  the  prayer,  and  he  must 
recover  it  when  his  anger  is  removed,  and  his  spint  is  becalmed,  made 
even  as  the  brow  of  Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  God ;  and 
then  it  ascends  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  Dove,  and  dwells 
with  God,  till  it  returns,  like  the  useful  bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing 
and  the  dew  of  heaven. 

But  besides  this ;  anger  is  a  combination  of  many  other  things, 
every  one  of  which  is  an  enemy  to  prayer;  it  is  kdinj,  and  Spe^is, 
and  niuapCa }  and  it  is  C4(n9,  ana  it  is  &0poo9,  and  it  is  k JAoo-ts,  and 
imrCfjirja-i^ ;  so  it  is  in  the  several  definitions  of  it,  and  in  its  natural 
constitution :  it  hath  in  it  the  trouble  of  sorrow,  and  the  heats  of 
lust,  and  the  disease  of  revenge,  and  the  boilings  of  a  fever,  and 
the  rashness  of  precipitancy,  and  the  disturbance  of  persecution ; 
and  therefore  is  a  certain  effective  enemy  against  prayer;  which 
ought  to  be  a  spiritual  joy,  and  an  act  of  mortification;  and  to 
have  in  it  no  heats,  but  oi  charity  and  zeal;  and  they  are  to  be 
guided  by  prudence  and  consideration,  and  allayed  with  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  mercy,  and  the  serenity  of  a  meek  and  a  quiet  spirit. 
And  therefore  St.  Paul*  gave  caution  that  "  the  sun  should  not  go 
down  upon  our  anger,''  meaning  that  it  should  not  stay  upon  us  till 
evening  prayer,  for  it  would  hinder  our  evening  sacrifice ;  but  the 
stopping  of  the  first  egressions  of  anger  is  a  certain  artifice  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  to  prevent  unmerdfulness,  which  turns  not  only  our 
desires  into  vanity,  but  our  prayers  into  sin.  And  remember,  that 
Elisha's  anger^  though  it  was  also  zeal,  had  so  discomposed  his 
spirit  when  the  two  kings  came  to  enquire  of  the  Lord,  that  though 
he  was  a  good  man  and  a  prophet,  yet  he  could  not  pray,  he  could 
not  enquire  of  the  Lord,  till  by  rest  and  music  he  had  gathered  him- 
self into  the  evenness  of  a  dispassionate  and  reeoUected  mind ;  there- 
fore let  your  prayers  be  without  wrath.  BorfXera*  airovs  d.vaZib6^ai 
iirb  aviip6\<av,  dirSrc  TrpoipxoLVTO  ck  /3a>/xov9,  fj  €v(6p.€vot  ^  dixapLo-' 
r/i<rovT€S9  firib^v  ippdarrjfjM  .  .  rj  iriOos  imf^pta^ax  Tfj  ylnrxji'  ^for 
God  by  many  significations  hath  taught  us,  that  when  men  go  to  the 
altars  to  pray  or  give  thanks,  they  must  bring  no  sin  or  violent  pas^ 
sion  along  with  them  to  the  sacrifice,'  said  PhHo^. 

»  [Eph.  iv.  26.]  •  [2  Kings  iii.  12—15.]  ▼  [De  victim.,  p.  836  B.] 
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2.  Indifferency  and  easiness  of  desire  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  success 
of  a  good  man's  prayer.  When  Plato  gave  Diogenes*  a  great  vessel 
of  wine,  who  asked  but  a  little,  and  a  few  caraways,  the  Cynic  thanked 
him  with  his  rude  expression,  Cum  interrogarU  quot  nni  diw  ei  duo, 
respondes  viginti ;  ita  non  secundum  ea  qu(B  rogaru,  das,  nee  ad  ea 
qiuB  interrogaris,  respondes,  '  thou  neither  answerest  to  the  question 
thou  art  asked,  nor  givest  according  as  thou  art  desired;  being  en- 
quired of  how  many  are  two  and  two,  thou  answerest  twenty/  So  is 
it  with  God  and  us  in  the  entercourse  of  our  prayers :  we  pray  for 
health,  and  He  gives  us,  it  may  be,  a  sickness  that  carries  us  to 
eternal  life ;  we  pray  for  necessary  support  for  our  persons  and  families, 
and  He  gives  us  more  than  we  need ;  we  beg  for  a  removal  of  a  present 
sadness,  and  He  gives  us  that  which  makes  us  able  to  bear  twenty  sad- 
nesses, a  cheerful  spirit,  a  peaceful  conscience,  and  a  joy  in  God,  as 
an  antepast  of  eternal  rejoicings  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  then 
although  God  doth  veiy  frequently  give  us  beyond  the  matter  of  our 
desires,  yet  He  does  not  so  often  give  us  great  things  beyond  the 
spirit  of  our  desires,  beyond  the  quickness,  vivacity,  and  fervour  of 
our  minds :  for  there  is  but  one  thing  in  the  world  that  God  hates 
besides  sin,  that  is>  indifferency  and  lukewarmness  T ;  which  although 
it  hath  not  in  it  the  direct  nature  of  sin,  yet  it  hath  this  testimony 
from  God,  that  it  is  loathsome  and  abominable ;  and  excepting  this 
thing  alone,  God  never  said  so  of  any  thing  in  the  New  testament, 
but  what  was  a  direct  breach  of  a  commandment.  The  reason  of  it  is, 
because  lukewarmness,  or  an  indifferent  spirit,  is  an  undervaluing  of 
God  and  of  religion ;  it  is  a  separation  of  reason  from  affections,  and 
a  perfect  conviction  of  the  understanding  to  the  goodness  of  a  duty, 
but  a  refusing  to  follow  what  we  understand.  For  he  that  is  luke- 
warm always  understands  the  better  way,  and  seldom  pursues  it ;  he 
hath  so  much  reason  as  is  sufficient,  but  he  will  not  obey  it ;  his  will 
docs  not  follow  the  dictate  of  his  understanding,  and  therefore  it  is 
unnatural.  It  is  like  the  fantastic  fires  of  the  night,  where  there  is 
light  and  no  heat;  and  therefore  may  pass  on  to  the  real  fires  of 
hell,  where  there  is  heat  and  no  light* ;  and  therefore  although  an 
act  of  lukewarmness  is  only  an  undecency  and  no  sin,  yet  a  state  of 
lukewarmness  is  criminal,  and  a  sinful  state  of  imperfection  and  un- 
decency ;  an  act  of  indifferency  hinders  a  single  prayer  from  being 
accepted,  but  a  state  of  it  makes  the  person  ungracious  and  despised 
in  the  court  of  heaven :  and  therefore  St.  James*,  in  his  accounts 
concerning  an  effective  prayer,  not  only  requires  that  he  be  a  just 
man  who  prays,  but  his  prayer  must  be  fervent ;  hirja-is  hiKaCov  iv€p' 
yovfi4vr},  'an  effectual  fervent  prayer,*  so  our  English  reads  it;  it 
must  be  an  intent,  zealous,  busy,  operative  prayer;  for  consider  what 
a  huge  undecency  it  is  that  a  man  should  speak  to  God  for  a  thing 
that  he  values  not,  or  that  he  should  not  value  a  thing  without 

'  [Apod  Diog.  Laert,  lib.  yi.  cap.  2.      and  Zeal. 
§  4.  torn,  ii  p.  19.]  »  [Compare  p.  470  below.] 

'  See   Sennon  II.  of  Lukewarmnesa         •  [Chap.  t.  16.] 
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whicli  he  cannot  be  happy,  or  that  he  should  spend  his  religion  upon 
a  trifle,  and  if  it  be  not  a  trifle,  that  he  shoidd  not  spend  his  affec- 
tions upon  it.  If  our  prayers  be  for  temporal  things,  I  shall  not 
need  to  stir  up  your  affections  to  be  passionate  for  their  purchase ;  we 
desire  them  greedily,  we  run  after  them  intemperately,  we  are  kept 
from  them  with  huge  impatience,  we  are  delayed  with  infinite  re- 
grets ;  we  prefer  them  before  our  duty,  we  ask  them  unseasonably ; 
we  receive  them  with  our  own  prejudice,  and  we  care  not ;  we  choose 
them  to  our  hurt  and  hinderance,  and  yet  delight  in  the  purchase ; 
and  when  we  do  pray  for  them,  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  it 
to  submit  to  God's  will,  but  will  have  them,  if  we  can,  whether  He 
be  pleased  or  no;  like  the  parasite  in  the  comedy*, 

— —  qiii  comedit  quod  fuit,  quod  non  fuit, 

'he  ate  all  and  more  than  all,  what  was  set  before  him  and  what  was 
kept  from  him/  But  then  for  spiritual  things,  for  the  interest  of 
our  souls  and  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  we  pray  to  God  with  just 
such  a  zeal  as  a  man  begs  of  a  chirurgeon  to  cut  him  of  the  stone ; 
or  a  condenmed  man  desires  his  executioner  quickly  to  put  him  out 
of  his  pain  by  taking  away  his  life ;  when  things  are  come  to  that 
pass,  it  must  be  done,  but  God  knows  with  what  httle  complacency 
and  desire  the  inan  makes  his  request :  and  yet  the  tilings  of  religion 
and  the  Spirit  are  the  only  things  that  ought  to  be  desired  vehe- 
mently and  pursued  passionately,  because  God  hath  set  such  a  value 
upon  them  tnat  they  are  the  effects  of  His  greatest  loving-kindness ; 
they  are  the  purchases  of  Christ's  blood  and  the  effect  of  His  con- 
tinual intercession,  the  fruits  of  His  bloody  sacrifice  and  the  gifts  of 
His  healing  and  saving  mercy;  the  graces  of  God^s  spirit,  and  the 
only  instruments  of  felicity :  and  if  we  can  have  fondnesses  for  things 
indifferent  or  dangerous,  our  prayers  upbraid  our  spirits  when  we  beg 
coldly  and  tamely  for  those  things  for  which  we  ought  to  die,  which 
are  more  precious  than  the  globes  of  kings  and  weightier  than  impe- 
rial sceptres,  richer  than  the  spoils  of  the  sea  or  the  treasures  of  the 
Indian  nills. 

He  that  is  cold  and  tame  in  his  prayers  hath  not  tasted  of  the 
deliciousness  of  religion  and  the  goodness  of  God ;  he  is  a  stranger 
to  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  he  does  not  know  what 
it  is  either  to  have  hunger  or  satiety ;  and  therefore  neither  are  they 
hungry  for  God,  nor  satisfied  with  tnc  world ;  but  remain  stupid  and 
inapprehensive,  without  resolution  and  determination,  never  choosing 
clearly,  nor  pursuing  earnestly,  and  therefore  never  enter  into  pos- 
session ;  but  always  stand  at  the  gate  of  weariness,  unnecessary  cau- 
tion, and  perpetual  irresolution.  But  so  it  is  too  often  in  our 
prayers;  we  come  to  God  because  it  is  civil  so  to  do,  and  a  general 
custom,  but  neither  drawn  thither  by  love,  nor  pinched  by  spiritual 
necessities  and  pungent  apprehensions ;  we  say  so  many  prayers  be- 

*  [TUnt  Trinumm.,  act  ii.  sc  2.  lin.  79.] 
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cause  we  are  resolved  so  to  do,  and  we  pass  througli  them  sometimes 
with  a  little  attention,  sometimes  with  none  at  all ;  and  can  we  think 
that  the  grace  of  chastity  can  be  obtained  at  such  a  purchase,  that 
grace,  that  hath  cost  more  labours^  than  all  the  persecutions  of  faith, 
and  ail  the  disputes  of  hope,  and  aU  the  expense  of  charity  besides 
amounts  to  ?  can  we  expedJ  that  our  sins  should  be  washed  by  a  lazy 
prayer  P  can  an  indifferent  prayer  quench  the  flames  of  hell,  or  rescue 
us  from  an  eternal  sorrow  ?  is  lust  so  soon  overcome  that  the  very 
naming  it  can  master  it?  is  the  devil  so  slight  and  easy  an  enemy 
that  he  will  fly  away  from  us  at  the  first  word,  spoken  without  power 
and  without  vehemence?  Eead,  and  attend  to  the  accents  of  the 
prayers  of  saints.  "1  cried  day  and  night  before  Thee,  O  Lord/' 
*'my  soul  refused  comfort ;''  ^'my  throat  is  dry  with  calling  upon 
my  God,''  ''my  knees  are  weak  through  fasting/'  and,  "Let  Me 
alone,"  says  God  to  Moses,  and,  ''I  will  not  let  thee  go  till  thou 
hast  blessed  me®,"  said  Jacob  to  the  angel.  And  I  shall  tell  you  a 
short  character  of  a  fervent  prayer  out  of  the  practice  of  St.  Hierome, 
in  his  epistle  ad  Eustochium  de  custodia  virginitatis^,  ''  Being  desti- 
tute of  all  help,  I  threw  myself  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus ;  I  watered 
His  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  my  hair,  and  mortified  the 
lust  of  my  flesh  with  the  abstinence  and  hungry  diet  of  many  weeks ; 
.  .  I  remember,  that  in  my  crying  to  God,  1  did  frequently  join  the 
night  and  the  day,  and  never  did  intermit  to  call,  nor  cease  for  beat- 
ing my  breast,  till  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  brought  to  me  peace  and 
freedom  from  temptation.  .  .  After  many  tears,  and  my  eyes  fixed  in 
heaven,  I  thought  myself  sometimes  encircled  with  troops  of  angels, 
and  then  at  last  I  sang  to  Gtod,  'We  will  run  after  Thee  into  the 
smell  and  deliciousness  of  Thy  precious  ointments.'"  Such  a  prayer 
as  this  will  never  return  without  its  errand.  But  though  your  person 
be  as  gracious  as  David  or  Job,  and  your  desire  as  holy  as  the  love 
of  angds,  and  your  necessities  great  as  a  new  penitent,  yet  it  pierces 
not  the  douds  unless  it  be  also  as  loud  as  thunder,  passionate  as  the 
cries  of  women,  and  clamorous  as  necessity.  And  we  may  guess  at 
the  degrees  of  importunity  by  the  insinuation  of  the  apostle :  "Let 
the  married  abstain  for  a  tame,"  ut  vacent  orationi  et  jyimio,  "that 
they  may  attend  to  prayer;"  it  is  a  great  attendance,  ana  a  long  dili- 
gence, tnat  is  promoted  by  such  a  separation,  and  supposes  a  devo- 
tion that  spends  more  than  many  hours ;  for  ordinary  prayers,  and 
many  hours  of  every  day,  might  well  enough  consist  with  an  ordinary 
cohabitation ;  but  that  which  requires  such  a  separation,  calls  for  a 
longer  time  and  a  greater  attendiice,  than  we  usually  consider.  For 
every  prayer  we  make  is  considered  by  God  and  recorded  in  heaven ; 
but  cold  prayers  are  not  put  into  the  account  in  order  to  effect  and 
acceptation,  but  are  laid  aside  like  the  buds  of  roses  which  a  cdd 

b  [See  Holy  Living,  chap,  ii  sect  S.      ciz.  24;   Ezod.  xzxli  10;  Gen.  xxxiL 
vol.  iil  p.  66.  lin.  14.]  26.] 

'  [Psal.  IxjuLviiL  1 ;  IxZYil  2 ;  Ixix.  3 ;         <*  [Ep.  xviiL  torn.  iv.  par.  2.  coL  30.] 
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wind  hath  nipped  into  death  and  the  discoloured  tawny  face  of  an 
Indian  slave :  and  when  in  order  to  your  hopes  of  obtaining  a  great 
blessing  jrou  reckon  up  your  prayers  with  which  you  have  solicited 
your  suit  in  the  court  of  neaven,  you  must  reckon  not  by  the  number 
of  the  collects,  but  by  your  sighs  and  passions,  by  the  vehemence  of 
your  desires,  and  the  fervour  of  your  spirit,  the  apprehension  of  your 
need,  and  the  consequent  prosecution  of  your  supply.  Christ  prayed 
Kpavyals  l<rxvpax9/ mih.  loud  cryings,'  and  St.  Paul  made  mention  of 
his  scholars  in  his  prayers  "night  and  day.^^  Fall  upon  your  knees 
and  grow  there,  and  let  not  your  desires  cool  nor  your  zeal  remit, 
but  renew  it  again  and  again,  and  let  not  your  offices  and  the  custom 
of  praying  put  thee  in  mmd  of  thy  need,  but  let  thy  need  draw  thee 
to  thy  holy  offices ;  and  remember  how  great  a  God,  how  glorious  a 
majestv  you  speak  to ;  therefore  let  not  your  devotions  and  addresses 
be  little,  JRemember  how  great  a  need  thou  hast ;  let  not  your  desires 
be  less.  Eemember  how  great  the  thing  is  you  pray  for ;  do  not  un- 
dervalue it  with  thy  indifferency.  Eemember  that  prayer  is  an  act 
of  religion ;  let  it  therefore  be  made  thy  business :  and  lastly,  remem- 
ber that  God  hates  a  cold  prayer,  and  therefore  will  never  bless  it, 
but  it  shall  be  always  ineffectual. 

3.  Under  this  title  of  lukewarmness  and  tepidity  may  be  com- 
prised also  these  cautions :  that  a  good  man's  prayers  are  sometimes 
hindered  by  inadvertencv,  sometimes  by  want  of  perseverance.  For 
inadvertency,  or  want  of  attendance  to  the  sense  and  intention  of  our 
prayers,  is  certainly  an  effect  of  lukewarmness,  and  a  certain  com- 
panion and  appendage  to  human  infirmity;  and  is  only  so  remedied 
as  our  prayers  are  made  zealous,  and  our  infirmities  pass  into  the 
strengths  of  the  Spirit.  But  if  we  were  quick  in  our  perceptions, 
either  concerning  our  danger,  or  our  need,  or  the  excellency  of  the 
object,  or  the  glories  of  God,  or  the  niceties  and  perfections  of  reli- 
gion, we  should  not  dare  to  throw  away  our  prayers  so  like  fools,  or 
come  to  God  and  say  a  prayer  with  our  mind  standing  at  distance, 
trifling  like  untaught  boys  at  their  books,  with  a  truantly  spirit.  I 
shall  say  no  more  to  this,  but  that  in  reason  we  can  never  hope  that 
God  in  heaven  will  hear  our  prayers,  which  we  ourselves  speak,  and 
yet  hear  not  at  the  same  time  when  we  ourselves  speak  tnem  with 
instruments  joined  to  our  ears,  even  with  those  organs  which  are 
parts  of  our  hearing  faculties.  If  they  be  not  worth  our  own  attend- 
mg  to,  they  are  not  worth  God's  hearing;  if  they  are  worth  God's 
attending  to,  we  must  make  them  so  by  our  own  zeal,  and  passion, 
and  industry,  and  observation,  and  a  present  and  a  holy  spirit. 

But  concerning  perseverance  the  consideration  is  something  dis- 
tinct. For  when  our  prayer  is  for  a  great  matter,  and  a  great  neces- 
sity, strictly  attended  to,  yet  we  pursue  it  only  by  chance  or  humour, 
by  the  strengths  of  fancy  and  natural  disposition ;  or  else  our  choice 
is  cool  aa  soon  as  hot,  like  the  emissions  of  lightning,  or  like  a 
sunbeam  often  interrupted  with  a  cloud,  or  cooled  with  intervening 
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showers :  and  our  prayer  is  without  fruit,  hecause  the  desire  lasts  not, 
and  the  prayer  lives  like  the  repentance  of  Simon  Magus,  or  the 
trembling  of  Felix,  or  the  Jews^  devotion  for  seven  days  of  un- 
leavened bread,  during  the  passover,  or  the  feast  of  tabernacles :  but 
if  we  would  secure  the  blessing  of  our  prayers  and  the  effect  of  our 
pr^ers,  we  must  never  leave  tifl  we  have  obtained  what  we  need. 

There  are  many  that  pray  against  a  temptation  for  a  month  toge- 
ther, and  80  long  as  the  prayer  is  fervent,  so  long  the  man  hath  a 
nolition  and  a  direct  enmily  against  the  lust ;  he  consents  not  all 
that  while ;  but  when  the  month  is  gone,  and  the  prayer  is  removed, 
or  become  less  active,  then  the  temptation  returns,  and  forages,  and 
prevails,  and  seizes  upon  all  our  unguarded  strengths.  There  are 
some  desires  which  have  a  period,  and  God's  visitations  expire  in 
mercy  at  the  revolution  of  a  certain  number  of  days ;  and  our  prayer 
must  dwell  so  long  as  Gbd's  anger  abides ;  and  in  all  the  storm  we 
must  outcry  the  noise  of  the  tempest  and  the  voices  of  that  thunder. 
But  if  we  become  hardened,  and  by  custom  and  cohabitation  with 
the  danger  lose  our  fears,  and  abate  of  our  desires  and  devotions, 
many  times  we  shall  find  that  God,  by  a  sudden  breach  upon  us,  will 
chastise  us  for  letting  our  hands  go  down.  Israel  prevailed  no  longer 
than  Moses  held  up  nis  hands  in  prayer;  and  he  was  forced  to  con- 
tinue his  prayer  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  that  is,  till  the 
danger  was  over,  till  the  battle  was  done.  But  when  our  desires  and 
prayers  are  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  danger,  they  must  never  be  re- 
mitted, because  danger  continues  for  ever,  and  therefore  so  must  our 
watchftdness  and  our  guards.  Vult  enim  Deus  ro^ari,  wZt  cogi,  vult 
quadam  impotiunitate  vind,  says  St.  Gregory •;  '  God  loves  to  be  in- 
vited, entreated,  importuned,  with  an  unquiet  restless  desire  and  a 
persevering  prayer.  Xp^  AduxXefxrros  ^co^ot  t§s  Trcpi  rh  Ociov 
0fyrj<rK€(ai,  said  ftoclus^  That* s  a  holy  and  a  religious  prayer,  that 
never  gives  over,  but  renews  the  prayer  and  dwells  upon  the  desire ; 
for  this  only  is  ^ectual. 

'  God  hears  the  persevmng  man,  and  the  unwearied  prayer.*  For 
it  is  very  considerable,  that  we  be  very  curious  to  observe  that 
many  times  a  lust  is  sqpita,  non  moHua,  it  is  ^  asleep,'  the  enemy  is 
i^t  truce  and  at  quiet  for  a  while;  but  not  conquered,  'not  dead;' 
and  if  we  put  off  our  armour  too  soon,  we  lose  aU  the  benefit  of  our 
former  war,  and  are  surprised  by  indigence  and  a  careless  guard. 
For  God  sometimes  binas  the  devil  in  a  short  chain,  and  gives  His 
servants  respite,  that  they  may  feel  the  short  pleasures  of  a  peace  and 
the  rest  of  innocence ;  and  perceive  what  are  the  eternal  felicities  of 
heaven,  where  it  shall  be  so  for  ever;  but  then  we  must  return  to 
our  warfare  again ;  and  every  second  assault  is  more  troublesome, 

•  [In  Psalm,  yi  pcenit  (sc,  cxxx.)  1.        '  [In  Platon.  Timsenm,  lib.  i  p.  65.] 
torn.  iii.  par.  2.  coL  5d8.] 
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because  it  finds  oar  spirits  at  ease,  and  withont  watchfulness,  and 
delighted  with  a  spintual  rest,  and  keeping  holiday.  But  let  us 
take  heed ;  for  whatsoever  temptation  we  can  be  troubled  withal  by 
our  natural  temper,  or  by  the  condition  of  our  life,  or  the  evil  circum- 
stances of  our  condition,  so  long  as  we  have  capacity  to  feel  it,  so 
long  we  are  in  danger,  and  must  "  watch  thereunto  with  prayer*'  and 
continual  diligence.  And  when  your  temptations  let  you  done,  let 
not  your  Ch>d  alone ;  but  lay  up  praters  and  the  blessing  of  a  con- 
stant devotion  against  the  duty  of  tnal.  Well  may  your  temptation 
sleep,  but  if  your  prayers  do  so,  you  may  chance  to  be  awakened  witii 
an  assault  that  may  ruin  you.  However,  the  rule  is  easy :  Whatso- 
ever you  need,  asK  it  of  God  so  long  as  you  want  it,  even  till  you 
have  it.  For  God  therefore  many  times  defers  to  grant,  that  tnou 
mayest  persevere  to  ask;  and  because  eveiy  hol^  prayer  is  a  glorifi- 
cation of  God  by  the  confessing  many  of  His  attributes,  a  lasting  and 
a  persevering  j>rayer  is  a  little  image  of  the  hallelujahs  and  services 
of  eternity ;  it  is  a  continuation  to  do  that,  according  to  our  measures, 
which  we  shall  be  doing  to  eternal  ages :  therefore  think  not  that 
five  or  six  hearty  prayers  can  secure  to  thee  a  great  blessing,  and  a 
supply  of  a  mighty  necessitv.  He  that  prays  so,  and  then  leaves  ofi^ 
hath  said  some  prayers,  and  done  the  ordinarr  ofiBces  of  his  religion ; 
but  hath  not  secured  the  blessing,  nor  used  means  reasonably  pro- 
portionable to  a  mighty  interest. 

4.  The  prayers  of  a  good  man  are  oftentimes  hindered,  and  desti- 
tute of  their  dSect,  for  want  of  praying  in  good  company  j  for  some- 
times an  evil  or  an  obnoxious  person  hath  so  secured  and  ascertained 
a  mischief  to  himself,  that  he  tnat  stays  in  his  company  or  his  traffic 
must  also  share  in  his  punishment;  and  the  Tyrian  sailors  with  all 
their  vows  and  prayers  could  not  obtain  a  prosperous  voya^,  so  long 
as  Jonas  was  within  the  bark ;  for  in  this  case  the  interest  is  divided, 
and  the  public  sin  prevails  above  the  private  piety.  When  the 
philosophers  asked  a  penny  of  Antigonus,  he  told  him  '  it  was  too 
utile  for  a  long  to  give;'  when  he  asked  a  talent,  he  told  him  ^it 
was  too  much  for  a  philosopher  to  receive  -'  for  he  did  purpose  to 
cozen  his  own  charity,  and  elude  the  other's  necessity,  upon  pretence 
of  a  double  inequality.  So  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  good  man  mingled 
in  evil  company;  if  a  curse  be  too  severe  for  a  good  man,  a  mercy 
is  not  to  be  expected  by  evil  companv;  and  his  prayer,  when  it  is 
made  in  common,  must  partake  of  tnat  event  of  things  which  is 
appropriate  to  that  society.  The  purpose  of  this  caution  is,  that 
every  good  man  be  careful  that  he  do  not  mingle  his  devotion  in 
the  communions  of  heretical  persons  and  in  schismatical  conventicles: 
for  although  he  be  like  them  that  follow  Absalom^  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  hc»rt,  yet  his  intermedial  fortune,  and  the  event  of  his  pre- 
sent affairs,  may  be  the  same  with  Absalom's;  and  it  is  not  a  light 
thing  that  we  curiously  choose  the  parties  of  our  communion.    I  do 

ff  [Plut  de  vitios.  pudor.,  torn,  vill  p.  106.]  »  [See  p.  673  below.] 
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not  say  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  all  the  society  of  evil  persons :  ''  for 
then  we  must  go  out  of  the  world;"  and  when  we  have  thrown  out 
a  drunkard^  possibly  we  have  entertained  a  hypocrite ;  or  when  a 
sw^urer  is  gone^  an  oppressor  may  stay  still ;  or  if  that  be  remedied, 
yet  pride  is  soon  disc^nible,  but  not  easily  judicable  :  but  that  which 
is  of  caution  in  this  question  is,  that  we  never  mingle  with  those 
whose  very  combination  is  a  sin :  such  as  were  Corah  and  his  com- 
pany, that  rebelled  against  Moses  their  prince;  and  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  that  made  a  schism  in  religion  agamst  Aaron  the  priest :  for 
80  said  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  ''Come  out  from  the  congregation  of 
these  men,  1^  ye  perish  in  their  company;'*  and  all  those  that  were 
abused  in  their  communion  did  perish  m  the  gainsaying  of  Corah. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a  good  man  cozened  by  fair  pretences,  and 
allured  into  an  evil  snare ;"  for  besides  that  he  dwells  in  danger,  and 
cohabits  with  a  dragon,  and  his  virtue  may  change  by  evil  persuasion 
into  an  evil  disposition,  from  sweetness  to  bitterness,  from  thence  to 
evil  speaking,  from  thence  to  believe  a  lie,  and  from  beh'eving  to 
practise  it : — besides  this,  it  is  a  very  great  sadness  that  such  a  man 
should  lose  all  his  prayers  to  very  many  purposes.  God  will  not 
respect  the  offering  of  tiiose  men  who  assemble  by  a  peevish  spirit; 
and  therefore  although  Gbd  in  pii^  regards  the  desires  of  a  good 
man,  if  innocently  aoused,  yet  as  it  unites  in  that  assembly,  God 
will  not  hear  it  to  any  purposes  of  blessing  and  holiness :  unless  we 
*'  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spnit  in  the  bond  of  peace,''  we  cannot  have 
the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  in  the  returns  of  a  holy  prayer;  and  all 
those  assemblies  which  meet  together  against  Gbd  or  God's  ordinance^ 
may  pray  and  call  and  cry  louoly  and  frequently,  and  still  they  pro- 
voke God  to  anger ;  and  many  tunes  He  will  not  have  so  much  mercy 
for  them,  as  to  deny  them :  but  lets  them  prosper  in  their  sin,  till  it 
swells  to  intolerable  and  unpardonable.  £ut  when  good  men  pray 
wiUi  one  heart  and  in  a  holy  assembly,  that  is,  holy  in  their  desires^ 
lawful  in  their  authority,  thou^  the  persons  be  of  different  com- 
plexions, then  the  prayer  flies  up  to  God  like  the  hymns  of  a  choir 
of  angels ;  for  QoA, — ^that  made  body  and  soul  to  be  one  man,  and 
God  and  man  to  be  one  Christ;  and  three  persons  are  one  God,  and 
His  praises  are  sung  to  Him  by  choirs,  and  the  pejrsons  are  joined  in 
orders,  and  the  orders  into  hierarchies,  and  all  that  Gx>d  might  be 
served  by  unions  and  commimities, — loves  that  His  church  should 
imitate  the  concords  of  heaven,  and  the  unions  of  CK)d,  and  that 
every  good  man  should  promote  the  interests  of  his  prayers  by  joining 
in  the  communion  of  saints,  in  the  unions  of  obedience  and  charity 
with  the  powers  that  God  and  the  laws  have  ordained. 

The  sum  is  this :  If  the  man  that  makes  the  prayer  be  an  unholy 
person,  his  prayer  is  not  the  instrument  of  a  blessing,  but  a  curse; 
but  when  the  smner  begins  to  repent  truly,  then  his  desires  begin  to 
be  holy.  But  if  they  be  holy,  and  just,  and  good,  yet  they  are  with- 
out profit  and  effect,  if  the  prayer  be  made  in  schism  or  an  evil  corn- 
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munion,  or  if  it  be  made  without  attentioD,  or  if  the  man  soon  gives 
over,  or  if  the  prayer  be  not  zealous,  or  if  the  man  be  angnr.  There 
are  very  many  ways  for  a  good  man  to  become  unblessed  and  un- 
thriving  in  his  prayers,  and  he  cannot  be  secure  unless  he  be  in  the 
state  of  grace,  and  his  spirit  be  quiet,  and  his  mind  be  attentive,  and 
his  society  be  lawful,  and  his  desires  earnest  and  passionate,  and  his 
devotions  persevering,  lasting  till  his  needs  be  served  or  exchanged 
for  another  blessing :  so  that  what  Lselius*^  said  concerning  old  age, 
neque  in  summa  inopia  levU  esse  senectus  potest,  ne  sapienti  juidem, 
nee  insipienti  etiam  in  summa  cqpia  non  gravis,  'that  a  wise  man 
could  not  bear  old  age,  if  it  were  extremely  poor ;  and  yet  if  it  were 
very  rich,  it  were  intolerable  to  a  fool  /  we  may  say  concerning  our 
prayers;  they  are  sins  and  unholy,  if  a  wickea  man  makes  them; 
and  yet  if  they  be  made  by  a  good  man,  they  are  ineffective  unless 
they  be  improved  by  their  proper  dispositions.  A  good  man  cannot 
prevail  in  his  prayers  if  his  desires  be  cold,  and  his  adffections  trifling, 
and  his  industry  soon  weary,  and  his  society  criminal ;  and  if  all  these 
appendages  of  prayer  be  observed,  yet  they  will  do  no  good  to  an 
evu  man ;  for  his  prayer  that  begins  in  sin,  shall  end  in  sorrow. 


SEEMON  VI. 

m.  Next  1  am  to  enquire  and  consider.  What  degrees  and  cir- 
cumstances of  piety  are  required  to  make  us  fit  to  be  intercessors  for 
others,  and  to  pray  for  them  with  probable  effect? 

I  say  'with  probable  effect/  for  when  the  event  principally  de- 
pends upon  that  which  is  not  within  our  own  election,  sucn  as  are 
the  lives  and  actions  of  others,  all  that  we  can  consider  in  this 
affair  is,  whether  we  be  persons  fit  to  pray  in  the  behalf  of  others 
that  hinder  not,  but  are  persons  within  the  limit  and  possibilities  of 
the  present  mercv.  When  the  emperor  Maximinus*  was  smitten 
with  the  wrath  of  God  and  a  sore  disease,  for  his  cruel  persecuting 
the  christian  cause,  and  putting  so  many  thousand  innocent  and  holy 
persons  to  death,  and  he  understood  the  voice  of  God  and  the  accent^ 
of  thunder,  and  discerned  that  cruelty  was  the  cause,  he  revoked 
the  decrees  made  against  the  Christians,  recalled  them  from  their 
caves  and  deserts,  their  sanctuaries  and  retirements,  and  enjoined 
them  to  pray  for  the  life  and  health  of  their  prince.  They  did  so ; 
and  they  who  could  command  mountains  to  remove  and  were 
obeyed,  they  who  could  do  miracles,  they  who  with  the  key  of 
prayer  coula  open  God^s  four  closets,  of  the  womb  and  the  grave, 

^  Apnd  Cio«  de  Senect  [cap.  iv.  torn.  '  [Qu.  Maximiaims^ — ^Eoseb.  H.  £.» 
iiL  p.  297.]  Till  16, 17.] 
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of  providence  and  rain,  cotdd  not  obtain  for  their  bloody  emperor 
one  drop  of  mercy,  but  he  must  die  miserable  for  ever.  God  would 
not  be  entreated  for  him;  and  though  He  loved  the  prayer  be- 
cause He  loved  the  advocates,  yet  Maximinus*  was  not  worthy  to 
receive  the  Messing.  And  it  was  threatened  to  the  rebellious  people 
of  Israel,  and  by  them  to  all  peojde  that  should  sin  grievously 
against  the  Lord,  Qoi  would  "break  their  staff  oi  bread,"  and 
even  the  righteous  should  not  be  prevailing  intercessors;  "though 
Noah,  Job,  or  Daniel  were  there,  tney  should  deliver  but  their  own 
souls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  God^:''  and  when 
Abraham  prevailed  very  &r  with  God  in  the  behalf  of  Sodom  and 
the  five  cities  of  the  jplain,  it  had  its  period ;  if  there  had  been  ten 
righteous  in  Sodom,  it  should  have  been  spared  (or  their  sakes: 
but  four  only  were  found,  and  they  only  dehvered  their  own  souls 
too;  but  neither  their  righteousness,  nor  Abraham's  prayer,  pre- 
vailed any  further.  And  we  have  this  case  also  mention^  in  the 
New  testament;  "if  any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is 
not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and  He  shall  give  him  life  for  them 
that  sin  not  unto  death^.'*  At  his  prayer  the  sinner  shall  receive 
pardon ;  God  shall  "  give  him  life  for  them,''  to  him  that  prays  in 
their  behalf  that  sin,  provided  it  be  "  not  a  sin  unto  deatn :"  for 
^'  there  is  a  sin  unto  death,  but  t  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it :" 
there  his  commission  expires,  and  his  power  is  confined.  For  there 
are  some  sins  of  that  state  and  greatness  that  God  will  not  pardon^ 
St.  Austin  in  his  books  Be  getmone  Domini  in  numte^  affirms  it,  con- 
cerning some  one  single  sin  of  a  perfect  malice.  It  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Qrigen"  and  Athanasius",  and  is  followed  by  venwable 
Bede®;  and  whether  the  apostle  means  a  peculiar  state  of  sin,  or 
some  one  single  great  crime  which  also  supposes  a  precedent  and 
a  present  state  of  criminal  condition;  it  is  such  a  thing  as  will  hinder 
our  prayers  from  prevailing  in  their  behalf:  we  are  therefore  not  en- 
couraged to  pray,  because  they  cannot  receive  the  ben^t  of  Christ's 
intercession,  and  therefore  much  less  of  our  advocation,  which  only 
can  prevail  by  virtue  and  participation  of  His  mediation.  For  whom^ 
soever  Christ  prays,  for  uiem  we  pray;  that  is,  for  all  them  that  are 
within  the  covenant  of  repentance,  for  all  whose  actions  have  not 
destroyed  the  very  being  of  religion,  who  have  not  renounced  their 
£aith,  nor  voluntarily  qmt  their  Iwpes,  nor  openly  opposed  the  Spirit 
of  grace,  nor  grown  by  a  long  progress  to  a  resolute  and  final  impiety, 
nor  done  injustices  greater  than  sorrow,  or  restitution,  or  recompense, 
or  acknowledgment.  However,  though  it  may  be  uncertain  and  disw 
puted  concerning *the  number  <rf  "sins  unto  death,"  and  therefore 

)  Ezek.  ziY.  14.  49.  torn.  iiL  p.  918  G,  et  iv.  888  B.] 

^  1  John  V.  16.  '  [Qusstt  ad  Antioch.  Izzv.  Cote.  \L 

'  [Lib.  L  cap.  22.  torn.  iii.  par.  2.  coL  p.  286  C] 

197  sq.]  **  [In  1  Joan.  v.  16.  torn.  v.  col.  76^3 
"  [In  Mattli.  xxvi.  70,  et  in  Joan,  xl 
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to  pray  or  not  to  pray,  is  not  matter  of  duty;  yet  it  is  all  one  as  to 
the  effect  whether  we  know  them  or  no ;  for  tnough  we  intend  charity 
when  we  pray  for  the  worst  of  men,  yet  concerning  the  event  God 
will  take  care,  and  will  certainly  return  thy  prayer  upon  thy  own 
head,  though  thou  didst  desire  it  should  water  and  refiresh  thy  neigh- 
bour's dryness ;  and  St.  John  so  expresses  it  as  if  he®  had  left  the 
matter  of  duty  undetermined;  because  the  instances  are  uncertain; 
yet  the  event  is  certainly  none  at  all,  therefore  because  we  are  not 
encouraged  to  nray,  and  because  it  is  a  ^'  sin  imto  death ;"  that  is, 
such  a  sin  that  nath  no  portion  in  the  promises  of  life,  and  the  state 
of  repentance. 

But  now  suppose  the  man  for  whom  we  pray  to  be  capable  of  mercy, 
within  the  covenant  of  repentance,  and  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  yet  no  prayers  oi  others  can  further  prevail  than  to  remove 
i/  this  person  to  the  next  stage  in  order  to  felicity.  When  St.  Monicai' 
prayed  for  her  son,  she  did  not  pray  to  God  to  save  him,  but  to 
convert  him ;  and  when  God  intended  to  reward  the  prayers  and  alms 
of  Cornelius,  He  did  not  do  it  by  giving  him  a  crown,  but  by  sending 
an  apostle  to  him  to  make  him  a  Ghnstian ;  the  meaning  of  which 
observation  is  that  we  may  understand,  that  as  in  the  person  prayed 
for  there  ought  to  be  the  great  disposition  of  being  in  a  saveabie  con- 
dition :  so  there  ought  also  to  be  all  the  intermedial  aptnesses :  for 
just  as  he  is  disposed,  so  can  we  prevail ;  and  the  nrayers  of  a  good 
man  first  prevail  in  behalf  of  a  sinner,  that  he  shall  be  invited,  that 
he  shall  be  reproved,  and  then  that  he  shall  attend  to  it,  then  that  he 
shall  have  his  heart  opened,  and  then  that  he  shall  repent :  and  still  a 
good  man's  prayers  follow  him  through  the  several  stages  of  pardon, 
of  sanctification,  of  restraining  graces,  of  a  nughty  providence,  of 
great  assistance,  of  perseverance  and  a  holy  death.  No  prayers  can 
prevail  upon  an  undisposed  person.  For  the  sun  himself  cannot  en- 
lighten a  blind  eye,  nor  the  soul  move  a  body  whose  silver  cord  is 
loosed,  and  whose  joints  are  untied  by  the  ruckness  and  dissolutions 
of  a  pertinacious  sickness. 

But  then,  suppose  an  eye  quick  and  healthful,  or  apt  to  be  re- 
freshed with  lignt  and  a  friendly  prospect;  yet  a  glow-worm  or  a 
diamond,  the  shells  of  pearl,  or  a  dead  man's  candle  ^  are  not  enough 
to  make  him  discern  the  beauties  of  the  world,  and  to  admire  the 
glories  of  creation:  therefore  as  the  persons  must  be  capable  for 
whom  we  pray,  so  they  that  pray  for  others,  must  be  persons  extra- 
ordinary in  something ; 

1.  If  persons  be  of  an  extraordinary  piety,  they  arc  apt  to  be  inter- 
cessors for  others.  This  appears  in  the  case  of  Job ;  when  the  wrath 
of  God  was  kindled  against  Eliphaz  and  Ids  two  fnends,  Qoi  com- 

«  [What  it  the  antecedent  of  *he,'          q  [Or  *  Ignit  fatuu«.' Grose,  •  Provin- 

the  reader  must  judge]  cial    Glossary,*    &c.,    (1811,)    p.    282. 

P  [S.Aug.  Confess.!  lib.  iii.  cap.  11.      Brand,  '  Popular  Antiquities'  (ed.  Ellis, 

torn.  I  col.  V5.]  1813)  vol  ii.  p.  519.] 
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manded  them  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  but ''  My  servant  Job  shall  pray  for 
you,  for  him  will  I  accept'/'  And  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
varicating Israelites ;  God  was  full  of  indignation  against  them,  and 
smote  them ;  ''  then  stood  up  Phinehas  and  prayed,  and  the  plague 
ceased  •/'  for  this  man  was  a  good  man,  and  the  spirit  of  an  extra- 
ordinary zeal  filled  him,  and  he  did  glory  to  God  in  the  execution 
upon  Zimri  and  his  fair  Midianite.  And  it  was  a  huge  blessing  that 
was  entailed  upon  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  be- 
cause they  had  a  great  religion,  a  great  power  with  God,  and  their 
extraordinary  did  consist  especially  in  the  matter  of  prayers  and  de- 
votion; for  that  was  eminent  in  them,  besides  their  obedience;  for 
80  Maimonides  tells  tx)nceming  them,  that  Abraham  first  instituted 
morning  prayer*.  Tlie  afi'airs  of  religion  had  not  the  same  constitution 
then  as  now  :  they  worshipped  God  never  but  at  their  memorials,  and 
in  places,  and  seldom  times  of  separation ;  they  bowed  their  head 
when  they  came  to  a  hallowed  stone,  and  upon  the  top  of  their  staff, 
and  worshipped  when  they  came  to  a  consecrated  pillar,  but  this  was 
seldom ;  and  they  knew  not  the  secrets  and  the  privileges  of  a  frequent 
prayer,  of  intercourses  with  God  by  ejaculations,  and  the  advantages 
of  miportunity :  and  the  doctors  of  the  Jews  that  record  the  prayer 
of  NoahS  who  in  all  reason  knew  the  secret  best  because  he  was  to 
teach  it  to  all  the  world,  yet  have  transmitted  to  us  but  a  short  prayer 
of  some  seven  lines  long ;  and  this  he  only  said  within  the  ark,  in 
that  great  danger,  once  on  a  day,  provoked  by  his  fear,  and  stirred  up 
by  a  religion  then  made  actual,  in  those  days  of  sorrow  and  penance. 
But  in  the  descending  ages,  when  God  began  to  reckon  a  church  in 
Abraham's  family,  there  began  to  be  a  new  institution  of  ofl&ces,  and 
Abraham  appointed  that  God  should  be  prayed  to  every  morning. 
Isaac  being  taught  by  Abraham,  made  a  law,  or  at  least  commendeil 
the  practice,  and  adopted  it  into  the  religion,  that  God  should  be 
worabipped  by  decimation  or  tithing  of  our  goods ;  and  he  added  an 
order  of  prayer  to  be  said  in  the  afternoon ;  and  Jacob,  to  make  up 
the  oflBce  complete,  added  evening  prayer ;  and  God  was  their  God, 
and  they  became  fit  persons  to  bless,  that  is,  of  procuring  blessings 
to  their  relatives;  as  appears  in  the  instances  of  their  own  families, 
of  the  kin^  of  Egypt,  and  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Por  a  man  of  an 
ordinary  piety  is  like  Gideon's  fleece,  wet  in  its  own  locks,  but  it 

»  Chap.  xliL  7,  8.  the  righteousness  of  Seth  in  whom  Thou 

•  [See  the  authorities  for  this  in  Fabri-  art  weU  pleased,  number  us  not  among 

cins,  cod.  psendepigr.  vet.  test.,  voL  i.  those  who  have  transgressed  Thy  statutes, 

cap.  cxix.  p.  408.]  but  take  us  into  Thy  merciful  care  ;  for 

«  [**  O   Lord,   exccUent  art  Thou  in  Thou  art  our  Deliverer,  and  Thine  is  the 

Thy  truth,  and  there  is  nothing  great  in  praise  from  all  the  works  of  Thy  hands 

comparison  of  Thee ;  look  upon  us  with  for  evermore. 

the  eye  of  merc^  and  compassion ;  de-  And  the  sons  of  Noah  said.  Amen, 

liver  us  from  this  dduge  of  waters,  and  Lord." 

set  our  feet  in  a  larger  room.    By  the  From    an    Arabic    Catena;    see  the 

sorrows  of  Adam  Thy  first-made  man,  original  in  Jo.  Gregory,  "  Notes   and 

by  the  blood  of  Abel  Thy  holy  one,  by  Observations,"  &c.,  cap.  25.] 
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could  not  water  a  poor  man's  garden;  but  so  does  a  thirsty  land 
drink  all  the  dew  of  heaven  that  wets  its  face,  and  a  greater  shower 
makes  no  torrent,  nor  digs  so  much  as  a  little  furrow,  that  the  drills 
of  the  water  might  pass  into  rivers,  or  refresh  their  neighbour's 
weariness;  but  when  the  earth  is  fall,  and  hath  no  strange  con- 
sumptive needs,  then  at  the  next  time  when  God  blesses  it  with  a 
gracious  shower,  it  divides  into  portions,  and  sends  it  abroad  in  free 
and  equal  communications,  that  all  that  stand  round  about  may  feel 
the  shower.  So  is  a  good  man's  prayer ;  his  own  cup  is  full,  it  is 
crowned  with  health,  and  overflows  with  blessings,  and  all  that  drink 
of  his  cup  and  eat  at  his  table  are  refreshed  with  his  joys,  and  divide 
with  him  in  his  holy  portions.  And  indeed  he  hath  need  of  a  great 
stock  of  piety,  who  is  first  to  provide  for  his  own  necessities,  and 
then  to  give  portions  to  a  numerous  relation.  It  is  a  great  matter 
that  every  man  needs  for  himself,  the  daily  expenses  of  his  own  in- 
firmities, the  unthriving  state  of  his  omission  of  duties  and  recessions 
from  perfection,  and  sometimes  the  great  losses  and  shipwrecks,  the 
plunderings  and  burning  of  his  house  by  a  fall  into  a  deadly  sin; 
and  most  good  men  are  in  this  condition,  that  they  have  enough  to 
do  to  live  and  keep  themselves  above  water;  but  how  few  men  are 
able  to  pay  their  own  debts,  and  lend  great  portions  to  others  ?  The 
number  of  those  who  can  effectually  intercede  for  others  to  great 
purposes  of  grace  and  pardon,  are  as  soon  told  as  the  number  of  wise 
men,  as  the  gates  of  a  city,  or  the  entries  of  the  river  Nilus. 

But  then  do  but  consider  what  a  great  engagement  this  is  to  a 
very  strict  and  holy  Kfe.  If  we  chance  to  live  in  times  of  an  extra* 
or^ary  trouble,  or  if  our  relatives  can  be  capable  of  great  dangers 
or  great  sorrows,  or  if  we  ourselves  would  do  the  noblest  friendship 
in  the  world,  and  oblige  others  by  acts  of  greatest  benefit;  if  we 
would  assist  their  souls  and  work  towards  their  salvation,  if  we  would 
be  public  ministers  of  the  greatest  useftdness  to  our  country,  if  we 
would  support  kings  and  relieve  the  great  necessities  of  kingdoms,  if 
we  would  oe  effective  in  the  stopping  of  a  plague  or  in  the  success 
of  armies ;  a  great  and  an  exemplar  piety,  and  a  zealous  and  holy 
prayer,  can  do  all  this. 

Semper  tu  hoc  facito,  •  •  cogites. 

Id  optumum  esse,  tute  uti  sis  optumus ; 

Si  id  nequeas,  saltern  at  optumis  sis  proxumus  ' : 

*  he  that  is  the  best  man  towards  God  is  certainly  the  best  minister 
to  his  prince  or  country,  and  therefore  do  thou  endeavour  to  be  so, 
and  if  thou  canst  not  be  so,  be  at  least  next  to  the  best.'  Por  in 
that  degree  in  which  our  religion  is  great  and  our  piety  exemplar,  in 
the  same  we  can  contribute  towards  the  fortune  of  a  kingdom^:  and 
when  Elijah  was  taken  into  heaven,  Elisha  mourned  for  him,  because 
it  was  a  loss  to  Israel :  **  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel 
■  [PlauU  Trinumm.,  act.  iL  sc.  4.  lin.  84.]  '  [Compare  Isai.  Iviii.  6 — 12.] 
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and  horsemen  thereof  I''  But  consider  how  useless  thou  art,  when 
thou  canst  not  by  thy  prayers  obtain  so  much  mercy  as  to  prevail  for 
the  life  of  a  sin^e  trooper,  or  in  a  plague  beg  of  God  for  the  life  of 
a  poor  maid-servant;  but  the  ordinary  emanations  of  providence  shall 
proceed  to  issue  without  any  arrest,  and  the  sword  of  the  angel  shall 
not  be  turned  aside  in  one  single  infliction.  Bemember,  although  he 
is  a  great  and  excellent  person  that  can  prevail  with  God  for  the 
interest  of  others,  yet  thou  that  hast  no  stock  of  grace  and  favour, 
no  interest  in  the  court  of  heaven,  art  but  a  mean  person,  extra- 
ordinary in  nothing ;  thou  art  unregarded  by  God,  cheap  in  the  sight 
of  angels,  useless  to  thy  prince  or  country;  thou  mayest  hold  thy 
peace  in  a  time  of  public  danger.  For  kings  never  pardon  murderers 
at  the  intercession  of  thieves ;  and  if  a  mean  mechanic  should  beg 
a  reprieve  for  a  condenmed  traitor,  he  is  ridiculous  and  impudent : 
so  is  a  vicious  advocate,  or  an  ordinary  person  with  God.  It  is  well 
if  God  will  hear  him  begging  for  his  own  pardon,  he  is  not  yet  dis* 
posed  to  plead  for  others. 

And  yet  every  man  that  is  in  the  state  of  grace,  every  man  that 
can  pray  without  a  sinful  prayer,  may  also  intercede  for  others ;  and 
it  is  a  duty  for  all  men  to  do  it;  all  men,  I  say,  who  can  pray  at  all 
acceptably:  ''I  will  therefore  that  prayers,  and  supplications,  and 
intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  oe  made  for  all  men ;''  and  this 
is  a  duty  that  is  prescribed  to  all  them  that  are  concerned  in  the 
duty  and  in  the  blessings  of  prayer;  but  this  is  it  which  I  say,  if 
theur  piety  be  but  ordinary,  then:  prayer  can  be  effectual  but  in  easy 
purposes  and  to  smaller  degrees ;  but  he  that  would  work  effectuaUy 
towards  a  great  deliverance,  or  in  great  degrees  towards  the  benefit 
or  ease  of  any  of  his  relatives,  can  be  confident  of  his  success  but  in 
the  same  degree  in  which  his  person  is  gracious.  "There  are  strange 
things  in  heaven :''  judgments  there  are  made  of  things  and  persons 
by  the  measures  of  religion ;  and  a  plain  promise  produces  effects  of 
wonder  and  miracle;  and  the  changes  that  are  there  made,  are  not 
effected  by  passions,  and  interests,  and  corporal  changes;  and  the 
love  that  is  there,  is  not  the  same  thing  that  is  here ;  it  is  more 
beneficial,  more  reasonable,  more  holy,  of  other  designs  and  strange 
productions;  and  upon  that  stock  it  is  that  a  holy  poor  man,  that 
possesses  no  more  (it  may  be)  than  a  ewe-lamb,  that  eats  of  his 
bread,  and  drinks  of  his  cup,  and  is  a  daughter  to  him,  and  is  all  his 
temporal  portion, — this  poor  man  is  ministered  to  by  angels,  and 
attended  to  by  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  intercession  for  him, 
and  Christ  joins  the  man's  prayer  to  His  own  advocation,  and  the 
man  by  prayer  shall  save  the  city,  and  destroy  the  fortune  of  a  tyrant 
army,  even  then  when  God  sees  it  good  it  should  be  so :  for  He  will 
no  longer  deny  him  any  thing,  but  when  it  is  no  blessing ;  and  when 
it  is  otherwise,  his  prayer  is  most  heard  when  it  is  most  denied. 

2.  That  we  should  prevail  in  intercessions  for  others,  we  are  to 
regard  and  to  take  care  that  as  our  piety,  so  also  must  our  offices  be 
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extraordinary.  He  that  prays  to  recover  a  family  firom  an  hereditary 
curse,  or  to  reverse  a  sentence  of  God,  to  cancel  a  decree  of  heaven 
gone  out  against  his  &iend ;  he  that  would  heal  the  sick  with  his 
prayer,  or  with  his  devotion  prevail  against  an  army,  must  not  ex- 
pect such  great  effects  upon  a  morning  or  evening  collect,  or  an 
nonest  wish  put  into  the  recollections  of  a  prayer,  or  a.period  put  in 
on  purpose.  Mamercus^,  bishop  of  Vienna,  seeing  his  city  and  all 
the  diocese  in  great  danger  of  perishing  by  an  earthquake,  mstituted 
great  litanies,  and  solemn  supplications,  besides  the  ordinary  devo- 
tions of  his  usual  hours  of  prayer ;  and  the  church*  from  his  example 
took  up  the  practice,  and  translated  it  into  an  anniversary  solemnity, 
and  upon  St.  Mark's  day^  did  solenmly  intercede  with  God  to  divert 
or  prevent  His  judgments  falling  upon  the  people,  majoribus  lUaniis, 
so  they  are  called ;  with  ihe  more  solemn  supplications  they  did  pray 
unto  God  in  behalf  of  their  people.  And  this  hath  in  it  the  same 
consideration  that  is  in  every  great  necessity ;  for  it  is  a  great  thing 
for  a  man  to  be  so  gracious  with  God  as  to  be  able  to  prevail  for 
himself  and  his  friend,  for  himself  and  his  relatives;  and  therefore  in 
these  cases,  as  in  all  great  needs,  it  is  the  way  of  prudence  and  secu- 
rity that  we  use  all  those  greater  oflBces  which  God  hath  appointed 
as  instruments  of  importunity,  and  arguments  of  hope,  and  acts  of 
prevailing,  and  means  of  great  effect  and  advocation :  such  as  are, 
separating  days  for  solemn  prayer,  all  the  degrees  of  violence  and 
earnest  address,  fasting  and  prayer,  alms  and  prayer,  acts  of  repent- 
ance and  prayer,  praying  together  in  public  with  united  hearts,  and 
above  all,  praying  in  the  susception  and  communication  of  the  holy 
sacrament;  the  effects  and  admirable  issues  of  which  we  know  not, 
and  perceive  not ;  we  lose  because  we  desire  not,  and  choose  to  lose 
many  great  blessings  rather  than  purchase  them  with  the  frequent 
commemoration  of  that  sacrifice  which  was  offered  up  for  all  the 
needs  of  mankind,  and  for  obtaining  all  favours  and  graces  to  the 
catholic  church; 

'  God  never  refuses  to  hear  a  holy  prayer ;'  and  our  prayers  can  never 
be  so  holy  as  when  they  are  offered  up  in  the  union  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice :  for  Christ  by  that  sacrifice  reconciled  God  and  the  world ;  and 
because  our  needs  continue,  therefore  we  are  commanded  to  continue 
the  memory,  and  to  represent  to  God  that  which  was  done  to  satisfy 
all  our  needs :  then  we  receive  Christ ;  we  are,  after  a  secret  and 
mysterious  but  most  real  and  admirable  manner,  made  all  one  with 
Christ;  and  if  God  giving  us  His  Son  could  not  but  'with  Him  give 
us  all  things  else,'  how  shall  He  refuse  our  persons  when  we  are 

^  [Seu  <  Mamertus,*  Alcim.  Avit.  horn.  ^  [Durand.  Rationale  offlc.  diy.,  lib. 

de  rogat. — ApoUin.  Sidon.  epiet.,  lib.  v.  vi.  cap.  102.] 

14. — Gregor.  Turon.  hist,  ii.  34.]  "  [Menand.  inter  Sent  monost,  lin. 

'  [Concil.  Aurel.  i  (A.D.  511)   can.  146.   p.  818.  ed.   Meineke,  Syo.  BeioL 

27.  torn,  a  col.  1011.]  1823.] 
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united  to  His  person,  when  our  souls  are  joined  to  His  soul,  our 
body  nourished  by  His  body,  and  our  souls  sanctified  by  His  blood, 
and  clothed  with  His  robes,  and  marked  with  His  character,  and 
sealed  with  His  spirit,  and  renewed  with  holy  vows,  and  consigned  to 
all  His  glories,  and  adopted  to  His  inheritance  P  When  we  represent 
His  death,  and  pray  in  virtue  of  His  passion,  and  imitate  His  inter- 
cession, and  do  that  which  God  commands,  and  offer  Him  in  our 
manner  that  which  He  essentially  loves,  can  it  be  that  either  any 
thing  should  be  more  prevalent,  or  that  God  can  possibly  deny  sucn 
addresses  and  such  importimities  ?  Try  it  often,  and  let  all  things 
else  be  answerable,  and  you  cannot  4ave  greater  reason  for  your  con- 
fidence. Do  not  all  the  Christians  in  the  world  that  understand 
religion,  desire  to  have  the  holy  sacrament  when  they  die,  when  they 
are  to  inake  their  great  appearance  before  God,  ana  to  receive  their 
great  consignation  to  their  eternal  sentence,  good  or  bad?  And  if 
then  be  their  greatest  needs,  that  is  their  greatest  advantage  and 
instrument  of  acceptation.  Therefore  if  you  have  a  great  need  to  be 
served,  or  a  great  charity  to  serve,  and  a  great  pity  to  minister,  and 
a  dear  firiend  in  a  sorrow,  take  Chnst  along  in  thy  prayers :  in  all  the 
ways  thou  canst,  take  Him;  take  Him  in  affection,  and  take  Him  in 
a  solemnity;  take  Him  by  obedience,  and  receive  Him  in  the  sacra- 
ment; and  if  thou  then  offerest  up  thy  prayers,  and  makest  thy  needs 
known ;  if  thou  nor  thy  friend  be  not  reUeved ;  if  thy  party  be  not 
prevalent,  and  the  war  be  not  appeased,  or  the  plague  be  not  cured, 
or  the  enemy  taken  off,  there  is  something  else  in  it :  but  thy  prayer 
is  good  ana  pleasing  to  God,  and  dressed  with  drcimistances  of 
advantage,  and  thy  person  is  apt  to  be  an  intercessor,  and  thou  hast 
done  all  that  thou  canst;  the  event  must  be  left  to  God;  and  the 
secret  reasons  of  the  denial  either  thou  shalt  find  in  time,  or  thou 
mayest  trust  with  God,  who  certainly  does  it  with  the  greatest  wisdom 
and  the  greatest  chsffity, 

I  have  in  this  thing  only  one  caution  to  insert;  viz.,  that  in  our 
importunity  and  extraordinary  oflBces  for  others,  we  must  not  make 
our  accounts  by  multitude  of  words,  and  long  prayers,  but  by  the 
measures  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  holiness  of  the  soul,  and  the  justness  of 
the  desire,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  request,  and  its  order  to  God's 
glory,  and  its  place  in  the  order  of  providence,  and  the  sincerity  of 
our  heart,  and  the  charity  of  our  wishes,  and  the  perseverance  of  our 
advocation.  There  are  some,  as  TertuUian*  observes,  qui  loquacita^ 
tern  facundiam  existimant,  et  impudentiam  constantiam  d^tant ; 
^  they  are  praters  and  they  are  impudent,  and  they  call  that  constancy 
and  importunitjr :'  concerning  wluch  the  advice  is  easy :  many  words 
or  few  are  extnnsecal  to  the  nature,  and  not  at  all  considered  in  the 
effects  of  prayer;  but  much  desire,  and  much  holiness,  are  essential 
to  its  constitution;  but  we  must  be  very  curious  that  our  impor- 
tunity do  not  degenerate  into  impudence  and  rude  boldness.  Capi- 
*  [Adv.  Hennog.,  cap.  L  p.  285.] 
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tolinus^  said  of  Antoninus  the  emperor  and  philosopher^  Sane  quam^ 
vis  e9set  const anSy  erat  etiam  verecundus  ;  '  he  was  modest  even  when 
he  was  most  pertinacious  in  his  desires;'  so  must  we;  though  we 
must  not  be  ashamed  to  ask  for  whatsoever  we  need^ 

Rebus  semper  pudor  absit  in  arctis  * : 

and  in  this  sense  it  is  true,  that  Stasimus^  in  the  comedy  said  con- 
cerning meat, 

Verecundari  neminem  apud  mensam  decet, 
Nam  ibi  de  divinis  atque  humanis  cemitur : 

'men  must  not  be  bashful  so  as  to  lose  their  meat,  for  that  is  a 
necessary  that  cannot  be  dispensed  withal :'  so  it  is  in  our  prayers; 
whatsoever  our  necessity  calls  to  us  for,  we  must  call  to  God  for; 
and  He  is  not  pleased  with  that  rusticity  or  fond  modesty  of  being 
ashamed  to  ask  of  God  any  thing  that  is  honest  and  necessary;  yet 
our  importunity  hath  also  bounds  of  modesty,  but  such  as  are  to  be 
expressed  with  other  significations ;  and  he  is  rightly  modest  towards 
God,  who,  without  confidence  in  himself,  but  not  without  confidence 
in  God's  mercy,  or  without  great  humility  of  person  and  reverence 
of  address,  presents  his  prayers  to  Gk>d  as  earnestly  as  he  can;  pro- 
vided always  that  in  the  greatest  of  our  desires  and  holy  violence,  we 
submit  to  God's  will,  and  desire  Him  to  choose  for  us.  Our  modesty 
to  God  in  prayers  hath  no  other  measures  but  these, — ^Distrust  of 
ourselves ;  confidence  in  God ;  humility  of  person ;  reverence  of  ad- 
dress; and  submission  to  God's  will.  These  are  all,  unless  also  you 
will  add  that  of  Solomon,  "Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let 
not  thy  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  a  thing  before  God :  for  God  is  in 
heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth;  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few."  These 
things  being  observed,  let  your  importunity  be  as  great  as  it  can;  it  is 
still  the  more  likely  to  prevail,  by  how  much  it  is  the  more  earnest, 
and  signified  and  represented  by  the  most  offices  extraordinary. 

8.  The  last  great  advantage  towards  a  prevailing  intercession  for 
others  is,  that  the  person  that  prays  for  his  relatives,  be  a  person 
of  an  extraordinary  dignity,  employment,  or  designation.  For  God 
hath  appointed  some  persons  and  callings  of  men  to  pray  for  others, 
such  are  fathers  for  their  children,  bishops  for  their  dioceses,  kings 
for  their  subjects,  and  the  whole  order  ecclesiastical  for  all  the  men 
and  women  in  the  christian  church.  And  it  is  well  it  is  so ;  for  as 
things  are  now,  and  have  been  too  long,  how  few  are  there  that 
understand  it  to  be  their  duty,  or  part  of  their  necessary  employment, 
that  some  of  their  time,  and  much  of  their  prayers,  and  an  equal  por- 
tion of  their  desires,  be  spent  upon  the  necessities  of  others.  All 
men  do  not  think  it  necessary,  and  fewer  practise  it  frequently,  and 
they  but  coldly,  without  interest  and  deep  resentment:  it  is  like 
the  compassion  we  have  in  other  men's  miseries,  we  are  not  con- 

•>  [Cap.  xiL  p.  265.]  •"  [Plant    Trinumm.,  act   ii.   sc.   4. 

'  ''Val  Flacc.  Argonaut,  v.  325.]  lin.  77.] 
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cerned  in  it^  and  it  is  not  onr  case^  and  our  hearts  ache  not  when 
another  man's  children  are  made  fatherless,  or  his  wife  a  sad  widow : 
and  just  so  are  onr  prayers  for  their  relief:  if  we  thought  their 
evils  to  be  ours ;  if  we  and  they,  as  members  of  the  same  Dody,  had 
sensible  and  real  communications  of  good  and  evil ;  if  we  understood 
what  is  really  meant  by  being  "members  one  of  another/'  or  if  we 
did  not  think  it  a  spiritual  word  of  art,  instrumental  only  to  a  science, 
but  no  part  of  duty  or  real  relation ;  surely  we  should  pray  more 
earnestly  one  for  another  than  we  usually  do.  How  few  of  us  are 
troubled  when  he  sees  his  brother  wicked,  or  dishonourably  vicious  P 
who  is  sad  and  melancholy  when  his  neighbour  is  almost  in  hell, 
when  he  sees  him  grow  old  in  iniquity?  how  many  days  have  we  set 
apart  for  the  pubUc  relief  and  interests  of  the  kingdom  ?  how  earnestly 
have  we  fested  if  our  prince  be  sick  or  afflicted  P  what  alms  have  we 
given  for  our  brother's  conversion?  or  if  this  be  great,  how  importu- 
nate and  passionate  have  we  been  with  God  by  prayer  in  his  behalf, 
by  prayer  and  secret  petition?  But  however,  though  it  were  well, 
very  weU,  that  all  of  us  would  think  of  this  duty  a  little  more, 
because,  besides  the  excellency  of  the  duty  itself,  it  would  have  this 
blessed  consequent,  that  for  whose  necessities  we  pray,  if  we  do  desire 
earnestly  they  should  be  relieved,  we  would,  whenever  we  can  and  in 
all  we  can,  set  our  hands  to  it ;  and  if  we  pity  the  orphan  children, 
and  pray  for  them  heartily,  we  would  also,  when  we  could,  reheve 
them  charitably :  but  though  it  were  therefore  very  well  that  things 
were  thus  with  all  men,  yet  God,  who  takes  care  of  us  all,  makes 
provision  for  us  in  special  manner ;  and  the  whole  order  of  the  clergy 
are  appointed  by  God  to  pray  for  others,  to  be  ministers  of  ChrisPs 
priesthood,  to  be  followers  of  His  advocation,  to  stand  between  God 
and  the  people,  and  to  present  to  God  all  their  needs,  and  all  their 
desires.  That  this  God  hath  ordained  and  appointed,  and  that  this 
rather  He  will  bless  and  accept,  appears  by  the  testimony  of  God 
himself;  for  He  only  can  be  witness  m  this  particular,  for  it  depends 
wholly  upon  His  gracious  favour  and  acceptation.  It  was  the  case 
of  Abraham  and  Abimelech,  "Now  therefore  restore  the  man  his 
wife,  for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  he  will  pray  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
live* ;"  and  this  caused  confidence  in  Micah,  "  Now  know  I  that  the 
Lord  will  do  me  good,  seemg  I  have  a  Levite  to  my  priest' :"  mean- 
ing that  ID  His  ministry,  in  the  ministry  of  priests,  God  hath  esta- 
blished the  alternate  returns  of  blessing  and  prayers,  the  entercourses 
between  God  and  His  people;  and  through  the  descending  ages  of 
the  synagogue  it  came  to  be  transmitted  also  to  the  christian  church, 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  are  advocates  for  us  under  Christ,  by 
"  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,"  by  their  dispensing  the  holy  sacra- 
ments, by  "  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  by  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  by  "  binding  and  loosing,"  by  "the  word  of  God  and 
prayer;"  and  therefore  sai&  St.  James,  "Ii  any  man  be  sick  among 

•  Gen.  XX.  7.  '  Judg.  xvii  IS. 
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you,  let  him  send  for  the  elders  of  the  chiirch,  and  let  them  pray 
over  him» :''  meaning  that  God  hath  appointed  them  especially,  and 
will  accept  them  in  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  And  this  is  that 
which  is  meant  by  blessing;  a  father  blesses  his  child,  and- Solomon 
blessed  his  people,  and  Melchisedec  the  priest  blessed  Abraham,  and 
Moses  blessed  the  sons  of  Israel,^and  God  appointed  the  Levitical 

Sriests  to  ''  bless  the  congregation :''  and  this  is  more  than  can  be 
one  by  the  people;  for  though  they  can  say  the  same  prayer,  and 
the  people  pray  for  their  kings,  and  children  for  their  parents,  and 
the  floct  for  their  pastor,  yet  they  cannot  bless  him  as  he  blesseth 
them;  '*  for  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  greater,''  and  not  the  greater 
of  the  less;  and  this  is  ''without  all  contradiction,''  said  St.  Paul*». 
The  meaning  of  the  mystery  is  this,  that  God  hath  appointed  the 
priest  to  pray  for  the  people,  and  because  He  hath  made  it  to  be  his 
ordinary  office  and  employment.  He  also  intends  to  be  seen  in  that 
way  wluch  He  hath  appointed  and  chalked  out  for  us ;  his  prayer,  if 
it  be  "  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness,"  is  the  surer  way  to  prevail 
in  his  intercessions  for  the  people. 

But  upon  this  stock  comes  in  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  text : 
for  if  "  God  heareth  not  sinners,"  there  is  an  infinite  necessity  that 
the  ministers  of  religion  should  be  very  holy :  for  all  their  ministries 
consist  in  preaching  and  praying ;  to  these  two  are  reducible  all  the 
ministries  ecclesiastical  which  are  of  divine  institution :  so  the  apo- 
stles summed  up  their  employment,  ''But  we  will  give  ourselves 
continuaDy  to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word^:"  to  exhort,  to 
reprove,  to  comfort,  to  cast  down,  to  determine  cases  of  conscience,  and 
to  rule  in  the  church  by  "the  word  of  their  proper  ministry ;"  and  the 
very  making  laws  ecclesiastical  is  the  ministry  of  the  word ;  for  so  their 
dictates  pass  into  laws  by  being  duties  enjoined  by  God,  or  the  acts, 
or  exercises,  or  instruments  of  some  enjoined  graces.  To  prayer  is  re- 
duced administration  of  the  sacraments;  but  binding  and  loosing, 
and  visitation  of  the  sick,  are  mixed  offices,  partly  relating  to  one, 
partly  to  the  other.  Now  although  the  word  of  God  preached  will  have 
a  great  effect,  even  though  it  be  preached  by  an  evil  minister,  a  vicious 
person ;  yet  it  is  not  so  well  there  as  from  a  pious  man,  because  by 

Erayer  also  his  preacliing  is  made  effectual,  and  by  his  good  example 
is  homilies  and  sermons  are  made  active ;  and  therefore  it  is  very 
necessary  in  respect  of  this  half  of  the  minister's  office,  'the  preach- 
ing of  the  word,'  he  be  a  good  man ;  unless  he  be,  much  perishes  to 
the  people,  most  of  the  advantages  are  lost.  But  then  for  the  other 
half,  all  those  ministries  which  are  by  way  of  prayer  are  rendered 
extremely  invalid,  and  ineflectual,  if  they  be  ministered  by  an  evil 
person^.  Por  upon  this  very  stock  it  was  that  St.  Cyprian*'  affirmed, 
that  none  were  to  be  chosen  to  the  ministiy  but  immaculati  et  mtegri 

«  James  v.  14.  J  [cf.  vol.  viii.  pp.  821  sqq.,  613.] 

*»  Heb.  vii.  7.  k  Lib.  i.  ep.  iv.  [al.  ep.  Ixvii.  ad  Feli- 

»  Acte  vi.  4.  cem,  &c.,  p.  171.] 
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atUistUes,  "holj  and  upright  men^  who^  offering  their  sacrifices  wor- 
thily to  God  and  hoUly,  may  be  heard  in  their  prayers  which  they 
make  for  the  safety  of  the  Lord's  people.^'  But  he  presses  thw 
caution  to  a  farther  issue :  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  choose  holy 
persons  to  these  holy  ministries  for  fear  of  losing  the  advantages  of 
a  sanctified  ministry^  but  also  that  the  people  may  not  be  guilty  of  an 
evil  communion^  and  a  criminal  state  of  society.  Nee  enim  sibijplebs 
blandiaiur,  quasi  immunU  a  contagione  delicti  esse  j)ossit,  cum  sacer- 
dote  peccatare  communicans;  '  the  people  cannot  be  innocent  if  they 
communicate  with  a  vicious  priest :'  for  so  said  the  Lord  by  the  pro- 
phet HoseaS  Sacrifida  eorum  panis  hcttts;  for  '  their  saarifices  are 
like  bread  of  sorrow/  whosoever  eats  thereof  shall  be  defiled.  The 
same  also  he  says  often  and  more  vehementlv^  ibid,  et  lib.  iv«  ep.  2  \ 
But  th^re  is  yet  a  further  denree  of  this  evil.  It  is  not  only  a  loss^ 
and  also  criminal  to  the  people^  to  communicate  with  a  minister  of  a 
notorious  evil  life  and  scandalous^  but  it  is  afiSrmed  by  the  doctors 
of  the  church  to  be  whoUy  without  effect ;  and  their  prayers  are  sins, 
their  sacraments  are  null  and  ineffective,  their  communions  are  with- 
out consecration,  their  hand  is  x^p  dscvpos^,  'a  dead  hand,'  the  bless- 
ings  vain,  their  sacrifices  rejected,  their  ordinations  imperfect,  their 
oraer  is  vanished,  their  character  is  extinguished,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
will  not  descend  upon  the  mysteries  when  He  is  invocated  by  unholy 
hands  and  unsancufied  lips.  This  is  a  sad  story,  but  it  is  expressly 
aflfirmed  by  Dionysius'*,  by  St.  Hierome«>  upon  iie  second?  chapter  of 
Zephaniah,  affirming  that  they  do  wickedly  who  affirm  EucJumstiam 
imprecantis  facere  verba,  rum  vitam;  et  necessariam  esse  tantum  so* 
lennem  orationem  et  non  sacerdotum  merita,  'that  the  eucharist  is 
consecrated  by  the  word  and  solemn  prayer,  and  not  by  the  life  and 
holiness  of  the  priest;'  and  by  St.GdasiusS  by  the  author  of  the 
imp^fect  work  attributed  to  St.  Chiysostom',  who  quotes  the  eightii 
book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  for  the  same  doctrine;  the 
words  of  which  in  the  first  chapter  are  so  plain,  that  Bovius"  and 
Sixtus  Senensis^  accuse  both  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, and  St.  Hierome,  and  the  author  of  these  homihes,  to  be  guilty 
of  the  doctrine  of  John  Huss,  who  for  the  crude  dehvery  of  this  truth 
was  sentenced  by  the  council  of  Constance.  To  the  same  sense  and 
signification  of  doctrine  is  that  which  is  generally  agreed  upon  by  almost 
all  persons,  that  he  that  enters  into  his  ministry  by  simony,  receives 
nothing  but  a  curse,  which  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Petrus  Damiani*^ 

^  [ix.  4.    Sacrifida  eorum  quasi  panis      zoii.]  'Sacrosanota.*  [col.  585.] 
luctus  ejus.'    Ed.  vulg.]  »  [0pp.  S.  Chrysost  ed.  Ben.,  torn.  vi. 

*  [AL  cp.lv.  ad  Antoniaiu^p.  101  sqq.]      append,  p.  ccxxi  A.] 

■  [See  vol.  V.  pp.  62  and  1 18.]  •  In  Scholiis  adbuno locum,  [p.  149  b.] 

n  [Dionys.  Areop.  ep.  ad  Demophilam,  *  Bibliotb.,  lib.  tL  [annot  108.  torn.  ii. 

passim  ;  e.  g.  p.  294  D  sqq.  ]  p.  796.] 

•  [Tom.  iii.  col.  1671.J  ■  Ep.  xvi.  Biblioth.  pp.  [De  la  Bigne, 
p  [Leg.  « third.']  foL  Par.  1689.]  tom.iil  [coL  839.]  n.  19. 
«  f  In  Decret  part,  ii]  c.  L  q.  1.  [cap. 
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and  Tarasius*  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  hy  St.  Gregory  y,  and 
St,  Ambrose*. 

For  if  the  Holy  Ghost  leaves  polluted  temples  and  unchaste  bodies, 
if  He  takes  away  His  grace  from  th^n  that  ai)use  it>  if  tiie  Holy  Ghost 
would  not  have  descended  upon  Simon  Magus  at  the  prayer  of 
St.  Peter  if  St.  Pteter  had  taken  money  for  him  5  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  believe  the  Holy  Ghost  will  not  descend  upon  ihe  simoniacal, 
unchaste  ooncubinaries,  schismaties,  and  scandalous  priests,  and  ex- 
communicate :  and  beside  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine,  it  is 
also  farther  affirmed  by  the  council  of  NeocsBSSEtrea',  by  St.  Chiyso- 
8ton^^  Innocentius°,  Ificolaus  ttie  first*,  and  by  the  Master  of  the 
Sentences*  upon  the  saying  of  God  by  the  j^phet  Malachi',  Male- 
dicam  benedictiombus  vestrii, '  I  will  euJPse  your  plessiBgs.'— Upon  the 
stock  of  these  scriptures,  reasons^  and  authorities,  we  may  see  how 
we  are  to  understand  this  advantage  of  intercession :  the  prayer  and 
offices  of  the  holv  ministers  are  of  great  advantages  for  the  interest 
of  the  pewle;  but  if  they  be  ministered  to  by  enl  men,  by  vicious 
and  scandalous  ministers,  this  extraordinary  advantage  is  lost,  they 
are  left  to  stand  alone  or  to  fall  by  their  own  mmes;  so  much  as  is 
ike  action  of  God,  and  so  much  as  is  tiie  piet^  of  the  man  that 
attends  and  pravs  in  the  holy  |dace  with  the  pnest,  so  far  he  shtdl 
prevail,  but  no  ferther :  and  therdbre  the  church  hath  taught^  her 
ministers  to  pray  thus  in  their  preparatory  prayer  to  consecration, 
Quoniam  mepeecahrem  inter  te  et  emdempopuhm  iuum  medium  esse 
voluisti,  licet  in  me  ^diquod  boni  operis  testimonium  nan  agnoseas, 
qffhium  saltern  dispensationis  credita  non  reeuses,  nee  per  me  indig- 
num  eorum  salutis  pereat  pretium,  pro  ambus  vietima  salutaris  dig- 
no^  es  esse  redemptio.  For  we  must  know  that  God  hath  not  put 
tiie  salvation  of  any  man  into  the  power  o(  another;  and  although 
the  church  of  Eome,  by  caUing  the  priest's  actual  intention  simply 
neoessaiy,  and  the  sacraments  also  indispensably  necessary,  hath  left 
it  in  the  power  of  every  curate  to  damn  very  many  of  his  parish;  yet 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  accounts  of  iaruth  and  the  divme  mercy;  and 
therefore  He  will  never  exact  the  sacraments  of  us  by  the  measures 
and  proportions  of  an  evil  priest,  but  by  the  piety  of  the  communi- 
cant, by  the  prayers  of  Christ,  and  the  mercies  of  God.  But  al- 
though the  greatest  interest  of  salvation  depends  not  upontiiis  minis- 

«  Decret    [part,  ii.]  c.  i.  q.  1.  ad  c  *  De  sacerd.  orat.  ir.  It&tn.  I  p.  401 

*Eos  qui.'  [cot  543.]  sqq.] 

7  [ie.  8.  Gregor.  vii.]  lib.  vi.  6  in  de-         «  I.  in  ep.  20.  hom.  i.  part.  2.  ep.  27. 

cretis.  [i.e.  the  fifth  of  his  Decreta,  which  [vid.  Innocent  i.  ep.  18.  cap.  3.  p.  88.] 
in  some  editions  were  inserted  in   the         *  Ep.  ix.  torn.  iiL  ad  Michael  Imp. 

sixth  book  of  the  Regestum  or  Regis-  [e.g.  p.  161  sqq.] 
trum,]  et  lib.  viL  c.  120.  [i.cof  the  Re-  '[Pet   Lombard.   Sentent,    lib.   iv. 

gistrum  of  S.  Greg.  i.  (see  ed.  fol  Par.  dist.  19.  §  D.] 
1523,)  but  read  c.  110.]  [Chap,  it  2.] 

«  De  dignit  sacerd.,  cap.  v.  [torn,  ii         «  [Inter  Orationes  ante  Missam ;  Mis- 
append.  coL  363  B.]  sal.  Rom.  foL  Antuerp.  1619.] 

*  Can.  ix.  [torn.  i.  col.  283.] 
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irj;  yet  as  bv  this  we  receive  many  advantages  if  the  minister  be 
holy,  so  if  he  be  vicious  we  lose  all  that  which  could  be  conveyed  to 
us  by  his  part  of  the  holy  ministration ;  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  assembly  prays  and  joins  in  the  effect,  ana  for  the  obtaining  the 
blessing;  but  the  more  vain  persons  are  assembled,  the  less  benefits 
are  recdved,  even  by  good  men  there  present :  and  thCTefore  much  is 
the  loss  if  a  wicked  priest  ministers ;  though  the  sum  of  afEoirs  is  not 
entirely  turned  upon  his  office  or  default,  yet  many  advanta£res  are. 
for  we  must  not  think  that  the  effect  of  Uie  sacraments  is  indivisibly 
done  at  once  or  by  one  ministry;  but  they  operate  by  parts,  and  by 
moral  operation,  by  the  length  of  time,  and  whole  order  of  piety  and 
holy  ministries;  every  man  is  avvepyos  tov  Oeov,  'a  fellow -worker 
with  God,'  in  the  work  of  his  salvation;  and  as  in  our  devotion  no 
one  prayer  of  our  own  alone  prevails  upon  God  forgrace  and  salva- 
tion, but  all  the  devotions  of  our  Ufe  are  upon  God's  account  for 
th^n;  80  is  the  blessing  of  God  brought  upon  the  people  by  all  the 
parts  of  thcdr  religion,  and  by  all  the  assist^ces  of  noly  people,  and 
Dy  the  ministries  not  of  one  but  of  all  God's  ministers,  and  relies 
finally  upon  our  own  faith  and  obedience,  and  the  mercies  of  God  in 
Jesus  Qurist;  but  yet  for  want  of  holy  persons  to  minister,  much 
diminution  of  blessing  and  a  loss  of  advantage  is  unavoidable;  there- 
fore if  they  have  great  necessities,  they  can  best  hope  that  God  will 
be  moved  to  mercy  on  their  behalf,  if  their  necessities  be  recom- 
mended to  God  by  persons  of  a  great  piety,  of  a  holy  calling,  and  by 
the  most  solemn  ofoces. 

lY.  Lastly,  I  promised  to  consider  concerning  the  signs  of  having 
our  prayers  neard :  oonceming  which  there  is  not  much  of  particular 
observation ;  but  if  our  prayers  be  according  to  the  warrant  of  God's 
word,  if  we  ask  according  to  God's  wiU  things  honest  and  profitable, 
we  are  to  rely  upon  the  promises ;  and  we  are  sure  that  they  are 
heard;  and  besides  this  we  can  have  no  sign  but  "the  thing  sig- 
nified ;"  when  we  fed  the  effect,  then  we  are  sure  God  hath  neard 
us;  but  tiU  then  we  are  to  leave  it  with  God,  and  not  to  ask  a  sign 
of  that  for  which  He  hath  made  us  a  promise.  And  vet  Cassian'^ 
hath  named  one  sign  which,  if  you  give  me  leave,  I  will  name  unto 
you;  ''It  is  a  sign  we  shall  prevail  in  our  prayers,  when  the  Spirit 
of  God  moves  us  to  pray  cum  fiducia  et  quasi  sccuritate  impetrandi, 
with  a  confidence  and  a  holy  security  of  receiving  what  we  ask."  But 
this  is  no  otherwise  a  sign  but  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty,  and 
trusting  in  God  is  an  endearing  Him;  and  doubting  is  a  dishonour 
to  Him,  and  he  that  doubts  hath  no  faith;  for  all  good  prayers  rely 
npon  God's  word,  and  we  must  judge  of  the  effect  by  rrovidence : 
for  he  that  asks  what  is  ''not  lawful,"  hath  made  an  unholy  prayer; 
if  it  be  lawful  and  "not  profitable,"  we  are  then  heard  when  God 
denies  us ;  and  if  both  these  be  in  the  prayer,  "  he  that  doubts,  is  a 


*»  CoUat  ix.  [Yid.  cap.  82.  p.  524.] 
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sinner/'  and  then  God  will  not  hear  him ;  but  beyond  this  I  know 
no  confidence  is  warrantable ;  and  if  this  be  a  sign  of  prevailing^  then 
all  the  prudent  prayers  of  all  holy  men  shall  certainly  be  heard ;  and 
because  that  is  cer^dn^  we  need  no  farther  enquiry  into  signs. 

I  sum  up  all  in  the  words  of  God  by  the  prophet;  ''Eun  to  and 
fro  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem^  and  see^  and  know,  and  seek  in 
the  broad  places  thereof,  if  you  can  find  a  man,  if  there  be  any  that 
executeth  judgment,  that  seeketh  truth,  virum  gu€drentem  fidem,  a 
man  that  seekeih  for  faith;  et  propitius  era  ei,  and  I  will  pardon 
it';''  Gk)d  would  pardon  all  Jen^em  for  one  good  man's  sake; 
there  are  such  days  and  opportunities  of  mercy,  when  God  at  the 
prayer  of  one  holy  person  will  save  a  people.  And  BufSnus3  spake  a 
great  thing,  but  it  was  hugely  true,  Quis  dubitet  mundum  s^repre- 
cibus  aanctarum?  'the  world  itself  is  established  and  kept  &om  dis- 
solution by  the  prayers  of  saints;'  and  the  prayers  of  saints  shall 
hasten  the  day  of  judgment;  and  we  cannot  easily  find  two  effects 
greater.  But  there  are  many  other  very  great  ones;  for  the  prayers 
of  holy  men  appease  God's  wrath,  drive  away  temptations,  and  resist 
and  overcome  me  devil :  holy  prayer  procures  the  ministry  and  ser- 
vice of  angels,  it  rescinds  the  decrees  of  God,  it  cures  sicknesses  and 
obtains  p{u:don,  it  arrests  the  sun  in  its  course,  and  stays  the  wheels 
of  the  cnariot  of  the  moon ;  it  rules  over  all  Gh)d's  creatures,  and 
opens  and  shuts  the  storehouses  of  rain ;  it  unlocks  the  cabinet  of 
the  womb,  and  quenches  the  violence  of  fire;  it  stops  the  mouths  of 
lions,  and  reconciles  our  sufferance  and  weak  faculties  with  the  vio- 
lence of  torment  and  sharpness  of  persecution;  it  pleases  God. and 
supplies  all  our  needs.  But  prayer  that  can  do  thus  much  for  us, 
can  do  nothing  at  all  without  holiness;  for  "God  heareth  not 
sinners,  but  if  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of  God  and  doth  His  will^ 
him  He  heareth." 

«  Jer.  V.  1.  J  [VidL  De  vitt  patr.,  lib.  iil  prolog,  iiiit] 
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Heb.  xii.  part  of  the  28th  and  29t1i  verses. 

I^et  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God  with  reverence  and 
godly  fear :  for  our  God  is  a  consuming  Jlre. 

"Ex/^ixev  riiv  x&pt.Vy  so  our  Testaments  nsnallj  read  it,  from  the 
authority  of  Theophylact'',  'Let  ns  have  grace/  but  some  cities 
read  in  the  indicative  mood,  ^o/icr,  'we  have  grace,  by  which  we 
do  serve  /  and  it  is  something  better  consonant  to  ihe  discourse  of 
the  apostle.  For  having  enumerated  the  neat  advantages  which  the 
gosjpd  hath  above  those  of  the  law,  he  makes  an  argument  a  mofori^ 
and  answers  a  tacit  objection.  The  law  was  dehvered  by  angeb,  but 
the  gospel  by  the  Son  of  God :  the  law  was  delivered  from  mount 
Sinai,  the  gospel  from  moimt  Sion,  from  "  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  :'* 
the  law  was  given  with  terrors  and  noises,  with  amazements  of  the 
standers-by,  and  Moses  himself,  ''  the  minister,''  ''  did  exceedingly 
quake  and  fear,''  and  gave  dranonstration  how  infinitely  dangerous  it 
was  by  breaking  that  law  to  provoke  so  mighty  a  God,  who  with  His 
voice  did  shake  the  earth;  but  the  gospel  was  given  bv  a  meek 
Prince,  a  gentle  Saviour,  with  a  still  voice,  scarce  h^ard  in  the  streets. 
But  that  this  may  be  no  objection,  he  proceeds  and  declares  the 
terror  of  the  Lord ;  '  Deceive  not  yourselves,  our  Lawgiver  appeared 
so  upon  earth,  and  was  so  truly,  but  now  He  is  ascend^  into  heaven, 
and  from  thence  He  speaks  to  us;'  ''see  that  ye  refuse  not  Him 
that  speaketh;  for  if  thev  escaped  not  who  refased  him  that  spake 
on  earth,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape  if  we  turn  away  from  Him 
that  speaketh  from  heaven^ ;"  for  as  God  once  shaked  the  earth,  and 
that  was  foil  of  terror,  so  our  Lawgiver  shall  do,  and  much  morcj 
and  be  far  more  terrible;  In  iira^  iyia  a-da-o}  t6v  ovpavhv  kcX  r^v 
yqv  Koi  riiv  Odkaaa'av  icol  T^r  $ripav,  said  the  prophet  Haggai™, 
which  the  apostle  quotes  here.  He  once  shook  the  earth ;  but  "  once 
more  I  shake," — a-cCa-a  it  is  in  the  prophecy,  I  'will'  shake,— "not 
the  earth  only,  but  also  heaven,"  with  a  greater  terror  than  was  upon 
mount  Sinai,  with  the  voice  of  an  archangel,  with  the  trump  of  God, 
with  a  concussion  so  great,  that  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  shaken  in 
pieces,  and  new  ones  come  in  their  room.  This  is  an  unspeakable 
imd  an  unimaginable  terror;  mount  Sinai  was  shaken,  but  it  stands 

I'  [In  loc.  p.  1020.]  >  Heb.  xiL  25.  "  Chap.  '^  6. 
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to  this  day ;  but  when  that  shaking  shall  be,  "  the  things  that  are 
shaken  shall  be  no  more,  that  those  things  that  cannot  be  shaken 
may  remain:*'  that  is,  not  only  that  th^  celestial  Jerusalem  may 
remain  for  ever,  but  that  you,  who  do  not  turn  away  from  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  you,  who  cannot  be  shaken  nor 
removed  from  your  duty,  you  may  remain  for  ever;  that  when  the 
rocks  rend,  and  the  mountains  fly  in  pieces  like  the  drops  of  a  broken 
cloud,  and  the  heavens  shall  melt,  and  the  sun  shall  be  a  globe  of 
consuming  fire,  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark  like  an  extinguished 
candle,  then  you  poor  men, — who  could  be  made  to  tremble  with  an 
ague,  or  shake  by  the  violence  of  a  northern  wind,  or  be  removed 
from  your  dwellings  by  the  unjust  decree  of  a  persecutor,  or  be  thrown 
from  your  estates  by  the  violence  of  an  unjust  man,  yet  could  not  be 
removed  from  your  duty,  and  though  you  went  tremoling,  yet  would 
go  to  death  for  the  testimony  of  a  holy  cause,  and  you  tlmt  would  die 
for  your  faith,  would  also  live  according  to  it ; — ^you  shall  be  established 
by  the  power  of  God,  and  supported  by  the  arm  of  your  Lord,  and 
shall  in  all  this  great  shaking  be  unmovable ;  as  the  comer-stone  of 
the  gates  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  you  shall  remain  and  abide  for  ever. 
This  is  your  case.  And  to  sum  up  the  whole  force  of  the  argument, 
the  apostle  adds  the  words  of  Moses :  as  it  was  then,  so  it  is  true  now, 
"  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire"/'  He  was  so  to  them  that  brake  the 
law,  but  He  will  be  much  more  to  them  that  disobey  His  Son :  He 
made  great  changes  then,  but  those  which  remain  are  far  greater,  and 
His  terrors  are  infinitely  more  intolerable ;  and  therefore  although 
He  came  not  in  the  spirit  of  EUas,  but  with  meekness  and  gentle 
insinuations,  soft  as  the  breath  of  heaven,  not  willing  to  disturb  the 
softest  stalk  of  a  violet,  yet  His  second  coming  shall  be  with  terrors 
such  as  shall  amaze  all  the  world,  and  dissolve  it  into  ruin  and  a 
chaos.  This  truth  is  of  so  great  ef&cacy  to  make  us  do  our  duty, 
that  now  we  are  sufficiently  enabled  with  this  consideration.  This  is 
the  grace  which  we  have  to  enable  us,  this  terror  will  produce  fear, 
and  fear  will  produce  obedience,  and  "we  therefore  have  grace,*'  that 
is,  we  have  such  a  motive  to  make  us  reverence  God  and  fear  to 
offend  him,  that  he  that  dares  continue  in  sin,  and  refuses  to  hear 
Him  that  speaks  to  us  from  heaven,  and  from  thence  shall  come  with 
terrors,  this  man  despises  the  grace  of  God,  he  is  a  graceless,  fearless, 
impudent  man,  and  he  shall  find  that  true  in  hypothesis  and  in  his 
own  ruin,  which  the  apostle  declares  in  thesi,  and  bv  way  of  caution 
and  provisionary  terror,  "Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire;'^  this  is  the 
sense  and  design  of  the  text. 

Reverence  and  godly  fear,  th^  are  the  effects  of  this  consideration, 
they  are  the  duties  of  every  Christian,  they  are  the  graces  of  God.  I 
shall  not  press  them  only  to  purposes  of  awfulness  and  modesty  of 
opinion,  and  prayers,  against  those  strange  doctrines®,  which  some 
have  introduced  mto  reSgion,  to  the  destruction  of  all  manners  and 

■  Deut  iv.  24w  «  [Cf.  lafe  of  Christ,  part  i  sect.  5.  {  26, 7.] 
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pradent  apprehensions  of  the  distances  of  God  and  man)  such  as  are 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  of  familiarity  with  God,  and  a  civil  friend- 
ship, and  a  parity  of  estate,  and  an  evenness  of  adoption;  from 
whence  proceed  rudeness  in  prayer,  flat  and  nndecent  expres^ons^ 
affected  md^iess,  superstitious  sitting  at  the  holy  sacrament,  making 
it  to  be  a  part  of  i^^on  to  be  without  fear  and  reverence;  tb^ 
stating  of  t^  question  is  a  suflcient  reproof  of  this  foUy ;  whatsoever 
actions  are  brought  into  religion  without  ''reverence  and  godly  fear,*' 
are  therefore  to  be  avoided,  because  they  are  condemned  in  tins 
advice  of  the  apostle,  and  are  destructive  of  those  effects  which  are 
to  be  imprinted  upon  our  sjarits  by  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. But  this  fear  and  reverence  the  apostle  intends  should  be  a 
ddetery  to  all  sin  whatsoever :  <^o)8€pir,  ^Xrynjptov  <t>6pos,  <^vyi}' 
says  ihQ  EtymologicumV ;  "whatsoever  is  terrible,  is  destructive  <rf 
that  thing  for  which  it  is  so  f  and  if  we  fear  the  evil  effects  of  sm, 
let  us  fly  from  it,  we  ought  to  £ear  its  alluring  face  too;  let  us  be  so 
a&aid,  that  we  may  not  dare  to  refuse  to  hear  Him  whose  throne  is 
heaven,  whose  voice  is  thunder,  whose  tribunal  is  clouds,  whose  seat 
is  the  right  hand  of  God,  whose  word  is  with  power,  whose  law  is 
given  wi&  mighty  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  who  sludl  reward  with 
heaven  and  joys  eternal,  and  who  punishes  His  rebels  that  will  not 
have  Him  to  rdgn  over  them,  with  brimstone  and  fire,  with  a  worm 
tlu^  nevCT  dies,  and  a  fire  that  is  never  quenched ;  let  us  fear  Him 
who  is  terrible  in  His  judgments,  just  in  His  dis^nsation,  secret  in 
His  providence,  severe  in  His  demands,  gracious  m  His  assistanceai, 
bountiful  in  His  gifts,  and  is  never  wanting  to  us  in  what  we  need ; 
«nd  if  all  this  be  not  argument  strong  enough  to  produce  fear,  and 
that  fear  great  aiough  to  secure  obedience,  aU  arguments  are  useless, 
all  discourses  are  vain,  the  grace  oi  God  is  infective,  and  we  are 
duU  as  the  Dead  sea,  unactive  as  a  rock;  and  we  shs£  never  dwell 
with  God  in  an^  sense  but  as  He  ''  is  a  eonsuming  fire,*'  that  is, 
dwdl  in  everlasting  burnings. 

Al^s  kcUl  eifXipeia,  ^reverence  and  caution,'  'modesty  and  fear;' 
4JLerh  evXaPcCas  Koi  Uovs,  so  it  is  in  some  copies,  '  with  caution  and 
fear;'  or  if  we  render  eifXApeia  to  be  'fear  of  punishment,'  as  it  is 
generally  understood  by  interpreters  of  this  place,  and  is  in  Hesvchius^ 
eifXaficlirOai,  <tn}\6TT€cr$cu,  if>oPel(r6(u,  then  the  expression  is  ike  same 
in  both  words,  and  it  is  all  one  witli  the  other  places  of  scripture, 
*' Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  degrees  of  the 
same  duty;  and  they  signify  all  those  actions  and  graces  which  are 
the  proper  effluxes  of  feai;  such  as  are  reverence,  prudence,  caution, 
«nd  diligence,  chastity  and  a  sober  spirit:  eikificia,  a-cfwSrrjs,  so 
also  say  the  grammarians';  and  it  means  phunly  this.  Since  our  God 
will  appear  so  terrible  at  His  second  coming,  "let  us  pass  the  time 

P  [Leg.   Hetych.  in   voce    tpofiepbst         '  [Ad  voc] 
ip^fios,]  '  [Hesyoh.  ad  TOO.] 
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of  our  sojourning  here  in  fearV'  that  is,  modestly,  without  too  great 
confidence  of  ourselves ;  soberly,  without  bold  crimes,  which  when  a 
man  acts  he  must  put  on  shamelessness ;  reverently  towards  (Jod,  as 
fearing  to  offend  Him;  diligently  observing  His  commandments, 
enquiring  after  His  will,  trembling  at  His  voice,  attending  to  His 
word,  reverencing  His  judgments,  fearing  to  provoke  Him  to  anger ; 
for  ^'it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,^' 
Thus  far  it  is  a  duty. 

Concerning  which,  that  I  may  proceed  orderly,  I  shall  first  con* 
sider  how  far  fear  is  a  duty  of  christian  religion ;  secondly,  who  and 
what  states  of  men  ought  to  fear,  and  upon  what  reasons ;  thirdly, 
what  is  the  excess  of  fear,  or  the  obliquity  and  irregularity  whereby 
it  becomes  dangerous,  penal,  and  criminal ;  a  state  of  evil,  and  not  a 
state  of  duty. 

I.  Fear  is  taken  sometimes  in  holy  scripture, 

1.  For  the  whole  duty  of  man,  for  his  whole  religion  towards  God. 
"  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but 
to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God"?" — ^fear  is  'obedience,^  and  fear  is  'love,' 
and  fear  is  '  humility,^  because  it  is  the  parent  of  all  these,  and  is 
taken  for  the  whole  duty  to  which  it  is  an  introduction.  "The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  a  good  understanding 
have  all  they  that  do  thereafter;  the  praise  of  it  endureth  for  ever*;'' 
and,  ''  Fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man^:"  and  thus  it  is  also  used  in  the  New  testament;  "Let 
us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfect- 
ing holiness  in  the  fear  of  God*.'' 

2.  Fear  is  sometimes  taken  for  'worship;'  for  so  our  blessed  Savi- 
our expounds  the  words  of  Moses  in  Matt.  iv.  10,  taken  from  Deut. 
X.  20,  "Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,"  so  Moses;  ''Thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve,"  said  our 
blessed  Saviour;  and  so  it  was  used  by  the  prophet  Jonah;  "I  am  a 
Hebrew,  and  I  fear  the  Lord  the  God  of  heaven  V'  that  is,  I  worship 
Him ;  He  is  the  Deity  that  I  adore,  that  is  my  worship  and  my 
religion ;  and  because  the  new  colony  of  Assyrians  did  not  do  so,  at 
the  beginning  of  their  dwelling  there  "  they  feared  not  the  Lord," 
that  is,  they  worshipped  other  gods  and  not  the  God  of  Israel,  there- 
fore Grod  sent  lions  among  them,  which  slew  many  of  them*.  Thus 
far  fear  is  not  a  distinct  duty,  but  a  word  signifying  something  be- 
sides itself;  and  therefore  cannot  come  into  the  consideration  of  this 
text.    Therefore, 

3.  Fear,  as  it  is  a  religious  passion,  is  divided  as  the  two  testa- 
ments are;  and  relates  to  the  old  and  new  covenant,  and  accordingly 

'  1  Pet  i.  17.  *  2  Cor.  vil  1. 

■  Deut  X.  12.  y  Jonah  L  9. 

«  Psalm  cxi.  10.  ■2  Kings  XYii  25. 
»  Eccles.  xii.  13. 
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hath  its  distinction.  In  the  law,  God  used  His  people  like  servants ; 
in  the  gospel.  He  hath  made  us  to  be  sons.  In  the  law  He  en- 
joined many  things,  hard,  intricate,  various,  painful,  and  expensive  ; 
in  the  goepel  He  gave  commandments,  not  hard,  but  full  of  pleasure, 
necessary  and  profitable  to  our  life,  and  well-being  of  single  persons 
and  communities  of  men.  In  the  law  He  hath  exacted  those  many 
precepts  by  the  covenant  of  eiact  measures,  grains  and  scruples ;  in 
the  gospel  he  makes  abatement  for  human  infirmities,  temptations, 
mord  necessities,  mistakes,  errors,  for  every  thing  that  is  pitiable, 
for  every  thing  that  is  not  malicious  and  voluntary.  In  the  law 
there  are  many  threatenings,  and  but  few  promises,  the  promise  of 
temporal  prosperities  branched  into  single  instances ;  in  the  gospel 
there  are  but  few  threatenings,  and  many  promises :  and  when  God 
by  Moses  gave  the  ten  commandments,  only  one  of  them  was  sent 
out  with  a  promise,  the  precept  of  obedience  to  all  our  parents  and 
superiors;  but  when  Chnst  in  His  first  sermon  recommended  eight 
duties*,  christian  duties,  to  the  college  of  disciples,  every  one  of  them 
begins  with  a  blessing  and  ends  with  a  promise ;  and  therefore '  grace' 
is  opposed  to  the  'law**.'  So  that  upon  these  differing  interests,  the 
wond  put  on  the  affections  of  servants,  and  sons :  they  of  old  feared 
God  as  a  severe  Lord,  much  in  His  commands,  abundant  in  threat- 
enings, angiy  in  His  executions,  terrible  in  His  name,  in  His  majesty 
end  appearance  dreadful  unto  death;  and  this  the  apostle  calls 
irvevfUL  bov\€Cas,  'the  spirit  of  bond^^e,'  or  of  a  servant.  But  we 
have  not  received  that  spirit,  els  <tt6fiov,  'unto  fear,'  not  a  servile 
fear,  "but  the  Spirit  of  adoption"  and  filial  fear  we  must  have^; 
God  treats  us  like  sons.  He  Keeps  us  under  discipline,  but  designs 
US  to  the  inheritance :  and  His  government  is  paternal.  His  disciplines 
are  merciful.  His  conduct  gentle.  His  Son  is  our  Brother,  and  our 
Brother  is  our  Lord,  and  our  Judge  is  our  Advocate,  and  our  Priest 
hath  felt  our  infirmities,  and  therd(»re  knows  how  to  pity  them,  and 
He  is  our  Lord,  and  therrfore  He  can  relieve  them :  and  from  hence 
we  have  affections  of  sons;  so  that  a  fear  we  must  not  have,  and  yet 
a  fear  we  must  have;  and  by  these  proportions  we  understand  the 
difference: 

Mak)  vereri  qoam  timeri  me  a  meis, 

said  one  in  the  comedy^,  'I  had  rather  bo  reverenced  than  feared 
by  my  children.'  The  English  doth  not  well  express  the  difference, 
but  the  apostle  doth  it  rarely  well;  for  that  which  he  calls  wrcufta 
hovKtlas  in  Eom.  viii.  16,  he  calls  inffvfxa  ^ctXwt?,  2  Tim.  i.  7.  The 
spirit  of  bondage  is  the  spirit  of  '  timorousness,'  or  'fearfulness,' 
rather  than  '  fear ;'  when  we  are  fearful  that  (Jod  will  use  us  harshly : 
or  when  we  think  of  the  accidents  that  happen,  worse  than  the  things 
are,  when  they  are  proportioned  by  measures  of  eternity;  and  from 

•  Matt  V.  ad  ver.  10.  «  Rom.  viii.  15. 

*  John  L  17 ;  Rom.  vL  14,  15.  **  [Vid.  Afran.  spud  Aul.  GelL  xr.  IS.J 
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this  opiiiion  conceive  forced  resolations  and  nnwiQing  obedience: 
X^Cpovs  bk  0(r<p  oi  bi  cdbQ,  dXXa  bih  <f)6fiov  avTo  bp&ai^  kojL  (l>€&yovT€s 
ov  TO  al(rxpbv,  iXXa  to  \vTnjpov,  said  Aristotle*;  'good  men  are 
guided  by  reverence,  not  by  fear,  and  they  avoid  not  that  which  is 
afflictive,  but  that  which  is  dishonest ;  they  are  not  so  good  whose 
rule  is  otherwise/ — ^But  that  we  may  take  more  exact  measures,  I 
shall  describe  the  proportions  of  christian  or  godly  fear  by  the  fol- 
lowing propositions; 

1.  Godly  fear  is  ever  without  despair;  because  christian  fear  is  an 
instrument  of  duty,  and  that  duty  without  hope  can  never  go  forward* 
Por  what  should  that  man  do,  who,  like  Nausidides',  oirc  lap,  oiJrc 
<I>CKovs  ix€L,  ^hath  neither  spring^  nor  harvest,  'Mends'  nor  children, 
rewards  nor  hopes?  A  man  will  very  hardly  be  brought  to  deny  his 
own  pleasing  appetite,  when  for  so  doing  he  cannot  hope  to  have 
recompense ;  when  the  mind  of  a  man  is  between  hope  ana  fear,  it  is 
intent  upon  its  work; 

At  postquam  adempta  spes  est,  lassus,  cars  confectus,  stupet', 

'K  you  take  away  the  hope,  the  mind  is  weary,  spent  with  care,  hin- 
dered by  amazements  :'  Aut  aliquem  sutnpseritnus  temeraria  m  Deo$ 
desperatione  contemptum,  saith  Amobius^;  '  a  despair  of  m^rcy  makes 
men  to  despise  God :'  and  the  damned  in  hell,  when  they  shall  for 
ever  be  without  hope,  are  ako  without  fear^ ;  their  hope  is  turned  into 
despair,  and  their  fear  into  blasphemy,  and  thgr  curse  the  fountain 
of  blessing,  and  revile  God  to  eternal  ages.  When  Dionysius^  the 
tyrant  imposed  intolerable  tributes  upon  his  Sicilian  scubjects,  it 
amazed  them,  and  they  petitioned  and  cried  for  help  and  flattered 
him,  and  feared  and  obeyed  him  carefully ;  but  he  imposed  still  new 
ones,  and  greater,  and  at  last  left  tiiem  poor  as  the  valleys  of  Vesu- 
vius, or  the  top  of  -fitna;  but  then  all  being  gone,  the  people  grew 
idle  and  careless,  and  walked  in  the  markets  and  public  places, 
cursing  the  tyrant,  and  bitterly  scoffing  his  person  and  vices;  which 
when  Dionysius  heard,  he  caused  his  publicans  and  committees  to 
withdraw  their  impost :  for  "  now,''  says  he,  "  they  are  dangerous, 
because  they  are  desperate,''  vvv  yap  ofvb\v  fxpvaiv  8t€  KaTaxf>povovaiP 
fumv.  When  men  have  nothing  left,  they  will  despise  their  rulers : 
and  so  it  is  in  religion; 

•«—  audaces  cogimur  esse  metu  K 

If  our  fears  be  unreasonable,  our  diligence  is  none  at  dl;  and  from 
whom  we  hope  for  nothing,  neither  benefit  nor  indemnify,  we  despise 
His  command,  and  break  Hjs  yoke,  and  trample  it  imaer  our  most 
miserable  feet:  and  therefore  JEschylus°*caUs  these  people  Bcp^t, 

•  [Eth.  Nicom.  iii.  8.]  »  [Milt.  P.  L.iv.  108.— Sen,  ep.  v.] 

'  [ Athen.,  lib. it  cap.  60.  tom.i.  p.l42.]  '  [Plut  Apophth.,  torn.  vi.  p.  670.] 

«  [Ter.  Andr.,  act  li.  sc.  1.  lin.  4.]  »  [Ovid.  Trist  i.  4.  lin.  4] 

^  I  Adv.  gent,  lib.  vi.  csp.  1.  p.  202.]  "  [Eurnen.,  560.] 
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*hot/  mad  and  furious,  careless  of  what  they  do,  and  he  opposes 
them  to  pious  and  holy  people.  Let  your  confidence  be  allayed  with 
fear,  and  your  fear  be  sharpened  with  the  intertextures  of  a  holy 
hope,  and  the  active  powers  of  our  souls  are  furnished  with  feet  and 
wings,  with  eyes  and  hands,  with  consideration  and  diligence,  with 
reason  and  encouragements :  but  despair  is  part  of  the  punishment 
that  is  in  hell,  and  the  devils  still  do  evil  things,  because  they  never 
hope  to  receive  a  good,  nor  find  a  pardon. 

2.  Gbdly  fear  must  always  be  with  honourable  opinion  of  Qod, 
without  disparagements  of  His  mercies,  without  quarrellings  at  the 
intrigues  oi  His  providence  or  the  rough  ways  of  His  justice ;  and 
therefore  it  must  be  ever  rdative  to  ourselves  and  our  own  Mings 
and  imperfections ; 

'  God  neve*  walks  perversely  towards  us,  unless  we  walk  crookedly 
towards  Him :'  and  therefore  persons,  that  only  consider  the  great- 
ness and  power  of  Gk)d,  and  dwell  for  ever  in  the  meditation  of  those 
severe  executions  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  story,  or  we  observe 
by  accident  and  conversation,  are  apt  to  be  jealous  concerning  God, 
and  fear  Him  as  an  enemy,  or  as  children  fear  fire,  or  women  thunder, 
only  because  it  can  hurt  them.  Sapius  Ul/ud  cogitant,  quid  possit  is 
cujus  in  ditione  sunt,  .  .  quam  gmd  debeat /acere^,  '  they  remember 
ofteuer  what  (Jod  can  do,  than  what  He  will  /  being  more  affrighted 
at  His  judgments  than  delighted  with  His  mercy.  Such  as  were  the 
Lacedsemonians^,  whenever  they  saw  a  man  grow  popular,  or  wise,  or 
beloved,  and  by  consequence  powerful,  they  turned  him  out  of  the 
countrv :  and  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  power  of  Ismenias,  and 
knew  that  Pelopidas  and  Pherenicus  and  Androclides  could  hurt  them 
if  they  listed,  they  banished  them  from  l^xarta,  but  they  let  Epaminon- 
daa  alone,  tis  bth  /m^  <^iXo(ro<^£tu;  inrpdyfiova,  biti  5^  irevCav  ihiivaTov^, 
'  as  being  studious  and  therefore  unaotive,  and  poor  and  therefore 
harmless.'  It  is  harder  when  men  use  God  thus,  and  fear  Him  as 
the  great  justiciary  of  the  world,  who  sits  in  heaven,  and  observes  all 
we  do,  and  cannot  want  excuse  to  punish  all  mankind.  But  this 
caution  I  have  now  inserted  for  their  sakes  whose  schools  and  pulpits 
raise  doctrinal  fears  concerning  God ;  which  if  they  were  true,  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  would  be  tempted  to  think  they  have  reason 
not  to  love  God ;  and  all  the  other  part  that  have  not  apprehended 
A  reason  to  hate  Him,  would  have  very  much  reason  to  suspect  His 
severity  and  their  own  condition.  Such  are  they  which  say  that 
God  hath  decreed  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  to  eternal  damnation ; 
and  that  only  to  declare  His  severity,  and  to  manifest  His  glory  by  a 
triumph  in  our  torments  and  rejoicings  in  the  gnashing  of  our  teetL 
And  tney  also  fear  Gbd  unreasonably,  and  epesk  no  good  things  con« 

*»  [Tyrtaufl,  aptid  Stob.  Floril.  L  7.]  <»  [Plut   Pelop.,  cap.  v.  torn.  ii.  pw 

•  Cic.  pro  Quinct.  [c.  ii.  t.  iv.  p.  26.]      386  ;  sed  vide  locum.] 
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cerning  His  name,  who  say  that  God  commands  us  to  observe  kws 
which  are  impossible;  that  think  He  will  condemn  innocent  persons 
for  errors  of  judgment  which  they  cannot  avoid ;  that  condemn  whole 
nations  for  different  opinions  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  heresy ; 
that  think  (jod  will  exact  the  duties  of  a  man  oy  the  measures  of  an 
angel,  or  will  not  make  abatement  for  all  our  pitiable  infirmities. 
The  precepts  of  this  caution  are,  that  we  remember  Gtod's  mercies  to 
be  over  all  His  works,  that  is,  that  He  shews  mercy  to  all  His  crea- 
tures that  need  it ;  that  Ood  delights  to  have  His  mercy  magm'fied  in 
all  things,  and  by  all  persons,  and  at  all  times,  and  will  not  suffer  His 
greatest  honour  to  be  most  of  all  undervalued ;  and  therefore  as  he 
that  would  accuse  God  of  injustice  were  a  blasphemer,  so  he  that  sus« 
pects  His  mercy,  dishonours  (Jod  as  much,  and  produces  in  himself 
that  fear,  which  is  the  parent  of  trouble,  but  no  instrument  of 
duty. 

8.  Godly  fear  is  operative,  diligent,  and  instrumental  to  caution 
and  strict  walking : — ^for  so  fear  is  the  mother  of  holy  living;  and 
the  apostle  urges  it  by  way  of  upbraiding :  "  What !  do  we  provoke 
God  to  anger?  are  we  sbronger  than  HeP?^'  meaning,  that  'if  we 
be  not  strong  enough  to  struggle  with  a  fever,  if  our  voices  cannot 
outroar  thunder,  if  we  cannot  check  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
sea,  if  we  cannot  add  one  cubit  to  our  stature,  how  shall  we  escape 
the  mighty  hand  of  God  ?'  And  here,  heighten  our  apprehensions  of 
the  divine  power,  of  His  justice  and  severity,  of  the  fierceness  of  His 
anger  and  the  sharpness  of  His  sword,  the  heaviness  of  His  hand  and 
the  swiftness  of  His  arrows,  as  much  as  ever  you  can;  provided  the  effect 
pass  on  no  further  but  to  make  us  reverent  and  obedient :  but  that 
fear  is  imreasonable,  servile,  and  unchristian,  that  ends  in  bondage 
and  servile  affections,  scruple  and  trouble,  vanity  and  incredidity, 
superstition  and  desperation:  its  proper  bounds  are,  humble  and 
devout  prayers,  and  a  strict  and  a  holy  piety  according  to  His  laws, 
and  glonfications  of  God,  or  speaking  good  things  of  His  holy  name; 
and  then  it  cannot  be  amiss :  we  must  be  full  of  confidence  towards 
God,  we  must  with  cheerfulness  rely  upon  God^s  goodness  for  the 
issue  of  our  souls,  and  our  final  interests;  but  this  expectation  of 
the  divine  mercy  must  be  in  the  ways  of  piety;  "Commit  yourselves 
to  God  in  well-doing  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator^.''  Alcibiades'  was 
too  timorous,  who  being  called  firom  banishment  refased  to  return, 
and  being  asked  if  he  durst  not  trust  his  country,  answered,  T^  iihf 
&XXa  'Kavra,  it^pX  h\  yjruxijs  ttjs  ifirjs  ovb^  rfj  ixrjTpl,  iirjirays  iyvoriaaaa 
rf\v  fii\atv<w  dvri  ttjs  kfVKijs  ktreviyKr}  >/nJ<^or,  'in  every  thing  else, 
but  in  the  question  of  his  life  he  would  not  trust  his  mother,  lest 
ignorantly  she  should  mistake  the  black  bean  for  the  white,  and  in- 
tending a  favour  should  do  him  a  mischief.'  We  must,  we  may  most 
safely,  trust  God  with  our  souls ;  the  stake  is  great,  but  the  venture 
is  none  at  all :  for  He  is  our  Creator,  and  He  is  faithful ;  He  is  our 

f  1  Cor.  X.  22.        <  1  Pet.  iv.  19.        '  [Plut  Alcib.,  cap.  xxiL  tom,  il  p.  42.] 
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Redeemer,  and  He  bought  them  at  a  dear  rate ;  He  is  our  Lord,  and 
they  are  His  own ;  He  prays  for  them  to  His  heavenly  Pather,  and 
therefore  He  is  an  interested  person.  So  that  He  is  a  party,  and  an 
advocate,  and  a  judge  too ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  greater 
security  in  the  world  on  God's  part :  and  this  is  our  hope,  and  our 
confidence :  but  because  we  are  out  earthen  vessels  under  a  law,  and 
assaulted  by  enemies,  and  endangered  by  temptations;  therefore  it 
concerns  us  to  fear  lest  we  make  God  our  enemy,  and  a  party  against 
us.    And  this  brings  me  to  the  next  part  of  the  consideration, 

n.  Who  and  what  states  of  men  ought  to  fear,  and  for  what 
reasons?  For  as  the  former  cautions  did  limit,  so  this  will  en- 
courage ;  those  did  direct,  but  this  will  exercise,  our  godly  fear. 

I  shall  not  here  insist  upon  the  general  reasons  of  fear  which 
concern  every  man,  though  it  be  most  certain  that  every  one  hath 
cause  to  fear,  even  the  most  confident  and  holy,  because  his  way  is 
dangerous  and  narrow,  troublesome  and  uneven,  full  of  ambushes 
and  pitfalls;  and  I  remember  what  Polynices  said  in  the  tragedy, 
when  he  was  unjustly  thrown  from  his  father's  kingdom,  and  refused 
to  treat  of  peace  but  with  a  sword  in  his  hand, 

&rayra  yhp  roXfJMin  Ztufk  ^aiyereu, 

'  every  step  is  a  danger  for  a  valiant  man,  when  he  walk)?  in  his 
enemy's  country ;'  and  so  it  is  with  us  :  we  are  espied  by  God  and 
observed  hj  angels;  we  are  betrayed  within,  and  assaulted  without; 
the  devil  is  our  enemy,  and  we  are  fond  of  his  mischiefs;  he  is 
cra%,  and  we  love  to  be  abused ;  he  is  malicious,  and  we  are  cre« 
dulous ;  he  is  powerful,  and  we  are  weak;  he  is  too  ready  of  himself, 
and  yet  we  desire  to  be  tempted ;  the  world  is  alluring,  and  we  con- 
sider not  its  vanity;  sin  puts  on  all  pleasures,  and  yet  we  take  it, 
though  it  puts  us  to  pain :  in  short,  we  are  vain,  and  credulous,  and 
sensual,  and  trifling ;  we  are  tempted,  and  tempt  ourselves,  and  we 
sin  frequently,  and  contract  evil  habits,  and  they  become  second 
natures,  and  bring  in  a  second  death  miserable  and  eternal :  every 
man  hath  need  to  fear,  because  every  man  hath  weakness,  and 
enemies,  and  temptations,  and  dangers,  and  causes,  of  his  own.  But 
I  shall  only  instance  in  some  pecuBar  sorts  of  men,  who,  it  may  be, 
least  think  of  it,  and  therefore  have  most  cause  to  fear. 

First,  are  those  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks,  ^'  let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall  V  'Ev  (vvi^  l\Oii,  iKovOai  ovk 
Iv^ia-iv,  &s  (prjaw  6  ArifMSKpiTos"^,  said  the  Greek  proverb,  'In  ordinary 
fish  we  shall  never  meet  with  thorns  and  spiny  prickles  -/  and  in  persons 
of  ordinary,  even  course  of  life,  we  find  in  it  too  often  that  they  have 
no  checks  of  conscience,  or  sJiarp  reflections  upon  their  condition; 

•  Apud  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  [270.]  «»  [Pint  Sympotiac.,  lib.  iL  torn.  viii. 

*  1  Cor.  X.  12.  p.  649.] 
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they  fall  into  no  horrid  crimes^  and  they  think  all  is  peace  round 
about  them.  But  you  must  know  that  as  grace  is  the  improvement 
and  bettering  of  nature^  and  christian  graces  are  the  perfections  of 
moral  habits^  and  are  but  new  circumstances^  formalities^  and  degrees ; 
so  it  grows  in  natural  measures  by  supernatural  aids^  and  it  hath  its 
degrees,  its  strengths  and  weaknesses^  its  promotions  and  arrests^  its 
stations  and  declensions^  its  direct  sicknesses  and  indispositions :  and 
there  is  a  state  of  grace  that  is  next  to  sin;  it  inclines  to  evil  and 
dwells  with  a  temptation ;  its  acts  are  imperfect^  and  the  man  is 
within  the  kingdom,  but  he  lives  in  its  borders,  and  is  dttdus  juris^ 
dictionu.  These  men  have  cause  to  fear ;  these  men  seem  to  stand, 
but  they  reel  indeed,  and  decline  towards  danger  and  death;  Let 
these  men,  saith  the  apostle,  take  heed  lest  they  fall,  for  they  shake 
already.  Such  are  persons  whom  the  scriptures  call  ^'weak  in  faith ;" 
I  do  not  mean  new  beginners  in  religion,  but  such  who  have  dwelt 
long  in  its  confines,  and  yet  never  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try ;  such  whose  faith  is  tempted,  whose  piety  does  not  grow ;  such 
who  yield  a  little ;  people  that  do  all  that  they  can  lawfiilly  do,  and 
study  how  much  is  lawful  that  they  may  lose  nothing  of  a  temporal 
interest ;  people  that  will  not  be  martyrs  in  any  degree,  and  yet  have 
good  affections ;  and  love  the  cause  of  religion,  and  yet  will  suffer 
nothing  for  it :  these  are  such  which  the  apostle  speaks,  boKovaiv 
kardvai,  '  they  think  they  stand,'  and  so  they  do  upon  one  leg,  that 
is,  so  long  as  they  are  untempted ;  but  when  the  tempter  comes,  then 
they  fall,  and  bemoan  themselves  that  by  losing  peace  they  lost  their 
inheritance.  There  are  a  great  many  sorts  of  such  persons ;  some 
when  they  are  full  are  content  and  rejoice  in  God's  providence,  but 
murmur  and  are  amazed  when  they  fall  into  poverty.  They  are 
chaste  so  long  as  they  are  within  the  protection  of  marriage,  but 
when  tiiey  return  to  liberty  they  fall  into  bondage,  and  complain 
they  cwinot  help  it.  They  are  temperate  and  sober  if  you  let  them 
alone  at  home ;  but  call  them  abroad,  and  they  will  lose  their  sober 
thoughts,  as  Dinah  did  her  honour,  by  going  into  new  company. 
These  men  in  these  estates  think  they  stand,  but  God  knows  they 
are  soon  weary,  and  stand  stiff  as  a  cane,  which  the  heat  of  the 
Sirian  star,  or  the  flames  of  the  sun,  cannot  bend ;  but  one  sigh  of  a 
northern  wind  shakes  them  into  the  trembUngs  of  a  palsy :  in  this 
the  best  advice  is,  that  such  persons  should  watch  their  own  infirmi- 
ties, and  see  on  which  side  they  are  most  open,  and  by  what  enemies 
they  use  to  fall,  and  to  fly  from  such  parties  as  they  would  avoid 
death.  But  certainly  they  have  great  cause  to  fear  who  are  sure  to 
be  sick  when  the  weather  changes ;  or  can  no  longer  retain  their  pos- 
session but  till  an  enemy  please  to  take  it  away ;  or  will  preserve 
their  honour  but  till  some  smiling  temptation  ask  them  to  forego  it. 

Secondly,  they  also  have  great  reason  to  fear,  whose  repentance  is 
broke  into  fragments,  and  b  never  a  whole  or  entire  change  of  life : 
I  mean  those  that  resolve  against  a  sin,  and  pray  against  it,  and  hate 
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it  in  all  the  resdations  of  their  imda-staiidiiig,  till  that  iinlncky  period 
comes  in  which  they  use  to  act  it;  but  then  they  sin  as  certainly,  as 
they  will  infallibly  repent  it  when  they  have  done :  there  are  a  very 
great  many  Christians  who  are  esteemed  of  the  better  sort  of  peni- 
tents, yet  feel  this  feverish  repentance  to  be  their  best  state  of  health ; 
they  fall  certainly  in  the  returns  of  the  same  circumstances,  or  at  a 
certain  distance  of  time;  but  Qod  knows  they  do  not  get  the  vic< 
tory  over  their  sin,  but  are  within  its  power.  For  this  is  certain^ 
they  who  sin  and  repent,  and  sin  again  in  the  same  or  like  circmn^* 
stances,  are  in  some  degree  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin; 
when  tiieir  action  can  be  reduced  to  an  order  or  a  method,  to  a 
rule  or  a  cntaintv  that  oftener  hits  than  fails,  that  sin  is  habitual; 
though  it  be  the  least  halnt,  yet  a  habit  it  is :  every  coarse  ta  order 
or  method  of  sin,  every  constant  or  periodical  return,  every  return 
that  can  be  regularly  observed,  or  which  a  man  can  foresee  or  pro- 
bably f(»:etdl  ev«i  then  when  he  does  not  intend  it  but  |«ays  againsi 
it,  ev^  foch  sin  is  to  be  reckoned  not  for  a  sin^e  action,  or  upon 
the  accounts  of  a  pardonable  infirmity,  but  it  is  a  combination,  an 
evil  state,  such  a  thing  as  the  man  ought  to  fear  conc^ning  himself 
lest  he  be  surprised  and  called  firom  tms  world  before  this  evil  state 
be  altered :  for  if  he  be,  his  securities  are  but  sloider,  and  his  hopes 
will  deceive  him.  It  was  a  severe  doctrine  that  was  maintained  by 
s(»ne  great  clerks  and  holy  men  in  the  primitive  churdi,  that  repent- 
ance was  to  be  but  once  after  baptism^ ;  "one  faith,  one  Lord,  one 
baptism,  one  repentance  :^'  all  these  the  scripture  saith;  and  it  is  true, 
if  by  repentance  we  mean  the  entire  change  of  our  condition ;  for  he 
that  returns  willingly  to  the  state  of  an  unbelieving,  or  a  heathen,  pro- 
fane person,  entirdy  and  choosingly,  in  defiance  of  and  apostasy  &om 
his  religion,  cannot  be  renewed  again ;  as  the  apostle  twice  afBrms 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews^.  But  then  concerning  this  state  of 
apostasy,  when  it  happened  in  the  case  not  of  faith  but  of  charity 
and  obedience,  there  were  many  fears  and  jealousies;  they  were 
therefore  very  severe  in  their  doctiines*,  lest  men  should  fall  into  so 
evil  a  condition,  they  enlarged  their  fear,  that  they  might  be  stricter 
in  their  duty;  and  generaUy  this  they  did  beheve,  that  every  second 
repentance  was  worse  than  the  first,  and  the  thurd  worse  than  the 
second,  and  still  as  the  sin  returned  the  Spirit  of  Qod  did  the  less 
love  to  inhabit ;  and  if  He  were  provoked  too  often,  would  so  with- 
draw His  aids  and  comfortable  cohabitation  that  the  church  had  little 
comfort  in  such  children.  So  said  Clemens  Alexandrinus^ ;  al  b^ 
avpexids  icol  hrdXXriXoi  hrl  toXs  Aftapnj/utcun  yuerdvoiox  ovU^v  r&v  KoBd* 
ira(  [iii  ir€7rurr€vic(JTa>i'  bia^ipova-tv,  'those  frequent  and  alternate 
repentances,  that  is,  repentances  and  sinnings  interchangeably,  differ 
not  firom  the  conditions  of  men  that  are  not  within  the  covenant  of 

^  [See  Hermas,  lib.  ii.  mandat   4.         ^  Heb.  vL  6 ;  x.  26. 
I  8.— Tert  de  Pcsiiit,  cap.  7.— S.  Am-         «  2  Pet  U.  20—22. 
broa.  de  Poenit,  lib.  u.  cap.  10.  $  95, 6.]         ^  Strom,  ii.  [cap.  13.  p.  4£;9.] 
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grace^  from  them  that  are  not  believers/  ^  ii6v(j^  r<p  awoucr^iaOai,  Stl 
hfidpTivova-t,  '  save  only/  says  he, '  that  these  men  perceive  that  they 
sin  /  they  do  it  more  against  their  conscience  than  infidels  and  un- 
behevers ;  and  therefore  they  do  it  with  less  honesty  and  excuse,  Kot 
ovK  dtb*  &n6T€pov  avTois  x^ipov,  fi  rh  ilh^ra  hfiapriv^iv,  fj  ixeravorj- 
aavra  ^<^'  ots  ifixafrrev  TrXrjixfi€\€iv  atSis,  '  I  know  not  which  is  worse> 
either  to  sin  knowingly  or  willingly,  or  to  repent  of  onr  sin,  and  sin 
it  over  again/  And  the  same  severe  doctrine  is  delivered  by  Theo- 
doret  in  his  twelfth  book  against  the  Greeks',  and  is  hugely  agree- 
able to  the  discipline  of  the  primitive  church :  and  it  is  a  truth  of  so 
great  severity,  that  it  ought  to  quicken  the  repentance,  and  sour  the 
gaieties,  of  ea^  people,  and  make  them  fear :  whose  repentance  is 
therefore  ineffectual,  oecause  it  is  not  intend  or  united,  out  broken 
in  pieces  by  the  intervention  of  new  crimes :  so  that  the  repentance 
is  every  time  to  begin  anew:  and  then  let  it  be  considered  what 
growth  that  repenttmce  can  make  that  is  never  above  a  week  old, 
that  is  for  ever  m  its  infancy,  that  is  still  in  its  birth,  that  never  gets 
the  dominion  over  sin.  These  men,  I  sav,  ought  to  fear  lest  God 
reject  their  persons,  and  deride  the  foDy  of  their  new-begun  repent- 
ances, and  at  last  be  weary  of  giving  them  more  opportimities,  since 
they  approve  all,  and  make  use  of  none;  their  understanding  is  right 
ana  their  will  a  slave,  their  reason  is  for  (3od  and  their  affections  for 
sin;  these  men,  as  the  apostle^s  expression  is,  ''walk  not  as  wise,  but 
as  fools  /'  for  we  deride  the  folly  of  those  men  that  resolve  upon  the 
same  thing  a  thousand  times,  and  never  keep  one  of  those  resolu- 
tions. These  men  are  vain  and  light,  easy  and  effeminate,  childish 
and  abused ;  these  are  they  of  whom  our  blessed  Saviour  said  those 
sad  decretory  words, ''  Many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be 
able/' 


SERMON  YIII. 

Thirdly,  they  have  great  reason  to  fear,  whose  sins  are  not  yet 
remitted ;  for  they  are  within  the  dominion  of  sin,  within  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  and  the  regions  of  fear :  light  makes  us  confident ; 
and  sin  checks  the  spirit  of  a  man  into  pusillanimity  and  cowardice 
of  a  girl  or  a  conscious  boy :  and  they  do  their  work  in  the  days  of 
peace  and  wealthy  fortune,  and  come  to  pay  their  symbol  in  a  war  or 
in  a  plague ;  then  they  spend  of  their  treasure  of  wrath,  which  they 
laid  up  in  their  vessels  of  dishonour :  and  indeed  want  of  fear 
brought  them  to  it ;  for  if  they  had  known  how  to  have  accounted 
concerning  the  changes  of  mortality,  if  they  could  have  reckoned 
right  concerning  God's  judgments  falling  upon  sinners,  and  remem- 
bered that  themselves  are  no  more  to  God  than  that  brother  of  theirs 
'  [Ad  fin.,  torn.  iv.  p.  1038.] 
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that  died  in  a  drunken  surfeit^  or  was  killed  in  a  rebel  war^  or  was 
before  his  grave  corrupted  by  the  shames  of  lust ;  if  they  could  have 
told  the  minutes  of  their  life,  and  passed  on  towards  their  grave  at 
least  in  religious  and  sober  thoughts,  and  considered  that  there  must 
come  a  time  for  them  to  die,  and  '^  after  death  comes  judgment/'  a 
fearful  and  intolerable  judgment,  it  would  not  have  come  to  this 
pass,  in  which  their  present  condition  of  affairs  does  amaze  them, 
and  their  sin  hath  made  them  liable  unto  death,  and  that  death  is 
the  beginning  of  an  eternal  evil.  In  this  case  it  is  natural  to  fear; 
and  if  men  consider  their  condition,  and  know  that  all  the  feUcity 
and  all  the  security  they  can  have,  depends  upon  God's  mercy  par- 
doning their  sins,  they  cannot  choose  but  fear  infinitely  if  they  have 
not  reason  to  hope  that  their  sins  are  pardoned.  Now  concerning 
this,  men  indeed  have  generally  taken  a  course  to  put  this  affair  to  a 
very  speedy  issue ;  '^  God  is  merciful,''  and  "  God  forgive  me,"  and 
all  is  done  :  it  may  be  a  few  sighs,  like  the  deep  sobbings'  of  a  man 
that  is  almost  dead  with  laughter,  that  is,  a  trifling  sorrow  returning 
npon  a  man  after  he  is  full  of  sin,  and  hath  pleased  himself  with 
violence,  and  revolving  only  by  a  natural  change  fix)m  sin  to  sorrow, 
from  laughter  to  a  groan,  from  sunshine  to  a  doudy  day;  or  it  may 
be  the  good  man  hath  left  some  one  sin  quite,  or  some  degrees  of  all 
sin,  and  then  the  conclusion  is  firm,  he  is  rectus  in  curia,  his  sins 
are  pardoned,  he  was  indeed  in  an  evil  condition,  but  "  now  he  is 
pu^ed,"  he  "  is  sanctified"  and  clean.  These  things  are  very  bad  : 
but  it  is  much  worse  that  men  should  continue  in  their  sin,  and 
grow  old  in  it,  and  arrive  at  confirmation,  and  the  strength  of 
habitual  wickedness,  and  grow  fond  of  it,  and  yet  think  if  they  die 
their  account  stands  as  fair  in  the  eyes  of  God's  mercy,  as  St.  Peter's 
after  his  tears  and  sorrow.  Our  sins  are  not  pardoned  easily  and 
quickly;  and  the  longer  and  the  greater  hath  been  the  iniquity,  the 
harder  and  more  difficult  and  uncertain  is  the  pardon ;  it  is  a  great 
progress  to  return  from  all  the  degrees  of  death  to  life,  to  motion,  to 
quickness,  to  purity,  to  acceptation,  to  grace,  to  contention  and 
growth  in  grace,  to  perseverance,  and  so  to  pardon;  for  pardon 
stands  no  where  but  at  the  gates  of  heaven.  It  is  a  great  mercy 
that  signifies  a  final  and  universal  acquittance :  God  sends  it  out  in 
Uttle  scrolls,  and  excuses  you  firom  falling  by  the  sword  of  an  enemy, 
or  the  secret  stroke  of  an  angel  in  the  days  of  the  plague ;  but  these 
are  but  little  entertainments  and  enticings  of  our  hopes  to  work  on 
towards  the  great  pardon  which  is  registered  in  the  leaves  of  the 
book  of  life.  And  it  is  a  mighty  folly  to  think  that  every  Uttle  line 
of  mercies  signifies  glory  and  absolution  from  the  eternal  wrath  of 
Grod ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  wicked  men  are 
unwilling  to  die ;  it  is  a  greater  wonder  that  many  of  them  die  with  so 
little  resentment  of  their  danger  and  their  eviL  There  is  reason  for 
them  to  tremble  when  the  judge  summons  them  to  appear :  when 
His  messenger  is  clothed  with  horror,  and  speaks  in  thunder;  when 
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their  conscience  is  their  accuser^  and  their  accusation  is  great^  and 
their  bills  nncancelled^  and  they  have  no  title  to  the  cross  of  Christy 
no  advocate,  no  excuse;  when  God  is  their  enemy,  and  Christ  is 
the  injured  person,  and  the  Spirit  is  grieved,  and  sidmess  and  death 
come  to  fd^  God's  cause  against  the  man;  then  there  is  reason 
that  the  natural  fears  of  death  should  be  high  and  pungent,  and 
those  natural  fears  increased  bv  the  reasonable  and  certain  expecta^ 
tions  of  that  anger  which  God  hath  laid  up  in  heaven  for  ever  to 
consume  and  destroy  His  enemies. 

And  indeed  if  we  consider  upon  how  trifling  and  inconsiderable 
grounds  most  men  hope  for  pardon^ — if  at  least  that  may  be  called 
hope  which  is  nothing  but  a  careless  boldness,  and  an  unreasonable 
wimil  confidence, — ^we  shall  see  much  cause  to  pilv  very  many  who 
are  going  merrily  to  a  sad  and  intolerable  death,  rardon  of  sins  is 
a  mercy  which  Christ  purchased  with  His  dearest  blood,  which  He 
ministers  1;o  us  upon  conditions  of  an  infinite  kindness,  but  yet  of 
great  holiness  and  obedience,  and  an  active  living  faith;  it  is  a  grace 
that  the  most  holy  persons  beg  of  God  with  mighty  passion^  and 
labour  for  with  a  great  diligence,  and  expect  with  trembling  fears, 
and  concerning  it  many  times  suffer  sadnesses  with  uncertain  souls, 
and  receive  it  by  degrees,  and  it  enters  upon  them  by  little  portions, 
and  it  is  broken  as  their  sighs  and  sleeps.  But  so  have  I  seen  the 
returning  sea  enter  upon  the  strand ;  and  the  waters,  rolling  towards 
the  shore,  throw  up  little  portions  of  the  tide,  and  retire  as  if  nature 
meant  to  play,  and  not  to  change  the  abode  of  waters;  but  still  the 
flood  crept  by  little  steppings,  and  invaded  more  by  his  progressions 
than  he  lost  oy  his  retreat :  and  having  told  the  number  of  its  steps, 
it  possesses  its  new  portion  till  the  angel  calls  it  back  that  it  may 
leave  its  unfaithful  dwelling  of  the  sand :  so  is  the  pardon  of  our 
sins ;  it  comes  by  slow  motions,  and  first  quits  a  present  death,  and 
turns,  it  may  be,  into  a  sharp  sickness ;  and  if  that  sickness  prove 
not  health  to  the  soul,  it  washes  off,  and  it  may  be,  will  dash 
against  the  rock  again,  and  proceed  to  take  off  the  several  instances 
of  anger  and  the  periods  of  wrath,  but  all  this  while  it  is  uncertain 
concerning  our  fiiuJ  interest,  whether  it  be  ebb  or  flood :  and  every 
hearty  prayer,  and  every  bountiful  alms  still  enlarges  the  pardon,  or 
adds  a  d^ree  of  probabihty  and  hope;  and  then  a  drunken  meeting, 
or  a  covetous  desure,  or  an  act  of  lust,  or  looser  swearing,  idle  talk, 
or  neglect  of  religion,  makes  the  pardon  retire;  and  while  it  is  dis- 
puted between  Christ  and  Chrises  enemy  who  shall  be  Lord,  the 
pardon  fluctuates  like  the  wave,  striving  to  climb  the  rock,  and  is 
washed  off  like  its  own  retinue,  and  it  gets  possession  by  time  and 
uncertainty,  by  difficulty  and  the  degrees  of  a  hard  progression. 
When  David  had  sinned  but  in  one  instance,  interrupting  the  course 
of  a  holy  life  by  one  sad  calamity,  it  pleased  God  to  pardon  him; 
but  see  upon  what  hard  terms:  he  prayed  long  and  violently,  he 
wept  sore,  he  was  humbled  in  sackclotii  and  ashes,  he  ate  the  bread 
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of  affiction  and  drank  his  bottle  of  tears ;  he  lost  his  princely  spirit, 
and  had  an  amazing  conscience ;  he  suffered  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
the  sword  never  did  depart  from  his  house :  his  son  rebelled,  and  his 
kingdom  revolted;  he  fled  on  foot,  and  maintained  spies  against  his 
child;  he  was  forced  to  send  an  army  against  him  that  was  dearer 
than  his  own  eyes,  and  to  fight  against  him  whom  he  would  not  hurt 
for  all  the  riches  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  his  concubines  were  defiled  by 
an  incestuous  mixture,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  before  all  Israel ;  and 
his  child,  that  was  the  fruit  of  sin,  after  a  seven  days'  fever,  died,  and 
left  him  nothing  of  his  sin  to  shew,  but  sorrow,  and  the  scourges  of 
the  divine  vengeance;  and  after  all  this  God  pardoned  him  finally, 
because  he  was  for  ever  sorrowful,  and  never  did  the  sin  again.  He 
that  hath  sinned  a  thousand  times  for  David's  once,  is  too  confident 
if  he  thinks  that  all  his  shall  be  pardoned  at  a  less  rate  than  was  used 
to  mpiate  that  one  mischief  of  the  religious  king :  ^'  the  Son  of 
DavicP'  died  for  His  father  David,  as  well  as  He  did  for  us ;  He  was 
''the  Lamb  slain  frcmi  the  beginning  of  the  world;''  and  yet  that 
death,  and  that  relation,  and  all  the  heap  of  the  divine  favours  which 
crowned  David  with  a  circle  richer  than  the  royal  diadem,  could  not 
exempt  Him  from  the  portion  of  sinn^s  when  He  descended  into  their 
pollutions.  I  pray  God  we  may  find  the  "  sure  mercies  of  David,'' 
and  may  have  our  portion  in  the  redemption  wrought  by  the  ''  Son  of 
David ;"  but  we  are  to  expect  it  upon  such  terms  as  are  revealed, 
such  which  include  time,  and  labour,  and  uncertainty,  and  watchful- 
ness, and  fear,  and  hol^  living.  But  it  is  a  sad  observation,  that  the 
case  of  pardon  of  sins  is  so  administered,  that  they  that  are  most  sure 
of  it  have  the  greatest  fears  concerning  it,  and  they  to  whom  it  doth 
not  belong  at  sJl  are  as  confident  as  children  and  fools,  who  believe 
every  thing  they  have  a  mind  to,  not  because  they  have  reason  so  to 
do,  but  b^use  without  it  they  are  presently  miserable.  The  godly 
and  holy  persons  of  the  church  ''  work  out  their  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling,"  and  the  wickeil  go  to  destruction  with  gaiety  and 
confidence;  these  men  think  all  is  well  while  they  are  "in  the  gall  of 
bitterness,"  and  good  men  are  tossed  in  a  tempest,  crying  and  pray- 
ing for  a  safe  conduct,  and  the  sighs  of  their  fears,  and  the  wind  of 
their  prayers,  waft  them  safely  to  their  port.  Pardon  of  sins  is  not 
easily  obtained ;  because  they  who  only  certainly  can  receive  it,  find 
difiiculty,  and  danger,  and  fears,  in  the  obtaining  it ;  and  therefore 
their  case  is  pitiable  and  deplorable,  who,  when  they  have  least  reason 
to  expect  pardon,  yet  are  most  confident  and  careless. 

But  because  there  are  sorrows  on  one  side,  and  dangers  on  the 
other,  and  temptations  on  both  sides,  it  will  concern  all  sorts  of  men 
to  know  when  their  sins  are  pardoned.  For  then,  when  thej  can 
perceive  their  signs  certain  and  evident,  they  may  rest  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  the  divine  mercies ;  when  they  cannot  see  the  signs, 
they  may  leave  their  confidence,  and  change  it  into  repentance,  and 
watdifuluessi  and  stricter  observation;  and  in  order  to  this^  I  shall 
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tell  you  that  which  shall  never  fail  yon;  a  certain  sign  that  you 
may  know  whether  or  no,  and  when,  and  in  what  degree,  your 
persons  are  pardoned'. 

1.  I  shall  not  consider  the  evils  of  sin  by  any  metaphysical  and 
abstracted  effects,  but  by  sensible,  real,  and  material.  He  that  re- 
venges himself  of  another,  does  something  that  will  make  his  enemy 
grieve,  something  that  shall  displease  the  offender  as  much  as  sin  did 
the  offended ;  and  therefore  all  the  evils  of  sin  are  such  as  relate  to 
us,  and  are  to  be  estimated  by  our  apprehensions.  Sin  makes  Qod 
angry;  and  God^s  anger,  if  it  be  not  turned  aside,  will  make  us 
miserable  and  accursed ;  and  therefore  in  proportion  to  this  we  are 
to  reckon  the  proportion  of  God's  mercy  in  forgiveness,  or  His  anger 
in  retaining. 

2.  Sin  hath  obliged  us  to  suffer  many  evils,  even  whatsoever  the 
anger  of  God  is  pleased  to  inflict ;  sickuess  and  dishonour,  poverty 
and  shame,  a  caitiff  spirit  and  a  guilty  conscience,  famine  and  war, 
pla^e  and  pestilence,  sudden  death  and  a  short  hfe,  temporal  death 
or  death  eternal,  according  as  Gbd  in  the  several  covenants  of  the 
law  and  gospel  hath  expressed. 

8.  For  in  the  law  of  Moses  sin  bound  them  to  nothing  but  tem- 
poral evils,  but  they  were  sore,  and  heavy,  and  many ;  but  these  only 
there  were  threatened :  in  the  gospel,  Christ  added  the  menaces  of 
evils  spiritual  and  eternal. 

4.  The  great  evil  of  the  Jews  was  their  abscission  and  cutting  off 
from  being  God's  people,  to  which  eternal  damnation  answers  amongst 
us ;  and  as  sickness,  and  war,  and  other  intermedial  evils,  were  lesser 
strokes,  in  order  to  the  final  anger  of  God  against  their  nation,  so  are 
these  and  spiritual  evils  intermedial  in  order  to  the  eternal  destruction 
of  sinning  and  imrepenting  Christians. 

5.  When  God  had  visited  any  of  the  sinners  of  Israel  with  a 
grievous  sickness,  then  they  lay  under  the  evil  of  their  sin,  and  were 
not  pardoned  till  God  tooK  away  the  sickness;  but  the  taking  the 
evil  away,  the  evil  of  the  punishment,  was  the  pardon  of  the  sin;  ''to 
pardon  the  sin  is  to  spare  the  sinner :''  and  this  appears ;  for  when 
Christ  had  said  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  "  Son,  thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee*,''  the  pharisee^  accused  Him  of  blasphemy,  because  none 
had  power  to  forgive  sins  but  God  only ;  Christ,  to  vindicate  Him- 
self, gives  them  an  ocular  demonstration,  and  proves  His  words : 
"That  ye  may  know  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins.  He  saith  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  Arise,  and  walk ;"  tlien 
He  pardoned  tlie  sin  when  He  took  away  the  sickness,  and  proved 
the  power  by  reducing  it  to  act :  for  if  pardon  of  sins  be  any  thing 
else,  it  must  be  easier  or  harder :  if  it  be  easier,  then  sin  hath  not  so 
much  evil  in  it  as  a  sickness,  which  no  religion  as  yet  ever  taught : 
if  it  be  harder,  then  Christ's  power  to  do  that  wmch  was  harder, 
could  not  be  proved  by  doing  that  which  was  easier.     It  remains 

»  [With  the  next  two  pages,  cfl  vol.  yiii.  p.  290  sqq.]  •  Matt  ix.  2. 
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therefore  that  it  is  the  same  thing  to  take  the  ponishment  away>  as 
to  procure  or  give  the  pardon ;  b^ose^  as  the  retaining  the  sin  was 
an  obligation  to  the  evil  of  punishment^  so  the  remitting  the  sin  is 
the  disobhging  to  its  penalty :  so  £Eyr  then  the  case  is  manifest. 

6.  The  next  step  is  this ;  that  although  in  the  gospel  God  punishes 
sinners  with  temporal  judgments^  and  sicknesses^  and  deaths,  with 
sad  accidents,  and  evil  angds,  and  messengers  of  wrath ;  vet  besides 
these  lesser  strokes  He  hath  scorpions  to  chastise,  and  loads  of  worse 
evil  to  oppress  the  disobedient :  He  punishes  one  sin  with  another, 
vile  acts  with  evil  habits,  these  with  a  hard  heart,  and  this  with  ob- 
stinacy, and  obstinacy  with  impenitence,  and  impenitence  with  dam- 
nation. Now  becttuse  the  worst  of  evils  which  are  threatened  to  us 
are  such  which  consign  to  hell  by  persevering  in  sin,  as  God  takes 
off  our  love  and  our  affections,  our  relations  and  bondage  under  sin, 
just  in  the  same  degree  He  pardons  us,  because  the  punishment  of 
sin  being  taken  off  and  pardoned,  there  can  remain  no  guilt :  guilti- 
ness is  an  unsignificant  word  if  there  be  no  obligation  to  punishment. 
Since  therefore  spiritual  evils,  and  progressions  in  sin,  and  the  spirit 
of  reprobation,  and  impenitence,  and  accursed  habits,  and  persever- 
ance in  iniquity,  are  the  wprst  of  evils ;  when  these  are  taken  off,  the 
sin  hath  lost  its  venom  and  appendant  curse ;  for  sin  passes  on  to 
eternal  death  only  by  the  Une  of  impenitence,  and  it  can  never  carry 
us  to  hell  if  we  repent  timely  and  effectually :  in  the  same  degree 
therefore  that  any  man  leaves  his  sin,  just  in  the  same  degree  he  is 
pardoned,  and  he  is  sure  of  it;  for  although  curing  the  temporal 
evil  was  the  pardon  of  sins  among  the  Jews,  yet  we  must  reckon  our 
pardon  by  curing  the  spiritual.  If  I  have  sinned  against  God  in  the 
shameful  crime  of  lust,  then  God  hath  pardoned  my  sins  when  upon 
my  repentance  and  prayers  He  hath  given  me  the  grace  of  chastity; 
my  drunkenness  is  .forgiven  when  I  have  acquired  the  grace  of  tem- 
perance and  a  sober  spirit;  my  covetousness  shall  no  more  be  a 
oanming  sin,  when  I  have  a  loving  and  charitable  spirit,  loving  to 
do  good,  and  despising  the  world :  for  every  further  degree  of  sin 
being  a  nearer  step  to  hell,  and  by  consequence  the  worst  punish- 
ment of  sin,  it  follows  inevitably,  that  according  as  we  are  put  into  a 
contnuy  state,  so  are  our  degrees  of  pardon,  and  the  worst  punish- 
ment is  already  taken  off.  ^d  therefore  we  shall  find  that  the  great 
blessing,  and  pardon,  and  redemption,  which  Christ  wrought  for  us, 
is  called  "  sanctification,  holiness,'^  and  "  turning  us  away  from  our 
sins '"  so  St.  Peter;  '^  Ye  know  that  you  were  not  redeemed  with 
corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation**  ;^' 
thafs  your  redemption,  thafs  your  deliverance :  you  were  taken 
from  your  sinful  state;  that  was  the  state  of  death,  this  of  life  and 
pardon ;  and  therefore  they  are  made  aynonyma  by  the  same  apostlcj 
'*  According  as  His  divine  power  hath  given  us  all  things  that  pertain 
to  life  and  godliness'^  -"  '  to  hve'  and  '  to  be  godly,^  is  all  one;  to 
«»  1  Pet  i.  18.  «  2  Pet  L  a. 
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remain  in  sin  and  abide  in  deaths  is  all  one;  to  redeem  ns  from  sin^ 
is  to  snatch  us  from  hell ;  he  that  gives  us  godliness,  gives  us  life, 
and  that  supposes  the  pardon,  or  the  abolition  of  the  lites  of  eternal 
death :  and  this  was  the  conclusion  of  St.  Peter's  sennon,  and  the 
sum  total  of  our  redemption  and  of  our  pardon;  ''God  having  raised 
up  His  Son,  sent  Him  to  bless  you  in  turning  away  every  one  of 

Jou  from  your  iniquity**  ;^'  this  is  the  end  of  Christ's  passion  and 
itter  death,  the  purpose  of  all  His  and  all  our  preaching,  the  effect 
of  baptism,  purging,  washing,  sanctifying ;  the  work  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord  s  supper;  and  the  same  body  that  was  broken,  and  the 
same  blood  that  was  shed  for  our  redemption,  is  to  conform  us  into 
His  image  and  likeness  of  living  and  dying,  of  doing  and  suffering. 
The  case  is  plain :  just  as  we  leave  our  sins,  so  God's  wrath  shall  be 
taken  from  us;  as  we  get  the  graces  contrary  to  our  former  vices,  so 
infallibly  we  are  consigned  to  pardon.  If  therefore  you  are  in  con- 
testation against  sin,  while  you  dwell  in  difficulty,  and  sometimes 
yield  to  sin  and  sometimes  overcome  it,  your  pardon  is  uncertain, 
and  is  not  discernible  in  its  progress ;  but  when  sin  is  mortified,  and 
your  lusts  are  dead  and  under  the  power  of  grace,  and  you  are  "  led 
by  the  Spirit,'^  all  your  fears  concerning  jour  state  of  pardon  are 
causeless,  and  afiBictive  without  reason;  but  so  long  as  you  live  at 
the  old  rate  of  lust  or  intemperance,  of  covetousness  or  vanity,  of 
tyranny  or  oppression,  of  carelessness  or  irreligion,  flatter  not  your- 
selves; you  have  no  more  reason  to  hope  for  pardon  than  a  b^gar 
for  a  crown,  or  a  condemned  criminal  to  be  made  heir-apparent  to 
that  prince  whom  he  would  traitorously  have  slain. 

Fourthly,  they  have  great  reason  to  fear  concerning  their  condi- 
tion, who  having  been  in  the  state  of  grace,  who  having  b^un  to 
lead  a  good  life,  and  give  their  names  to  God  by  solemn  deUberate 
acts  of  will  and  understandings  and  made  some  progress  in  the  way 
of  godliness,  if  they  shall  retire  to  folly,  and  unravel  all  thdr  holy 
vows,  and  commit  those  evils  from  which  they  formerly  run  as  from 
a  fire  or  inundation ;  their  case  hath  in  it  so  many  evils,  that  they 
have  great  reason  to  fear  the  auger  of  God,  and  concerning  the  final 
issue  of  their  souls.  For  return  to  folly  hath  in  it  many  evils  beyond 
the  common  state  of  sin  and  death,  and  such  evils  which  are  most 
contrary  to  the  hopes  of  pardon. 

1.  He  that  falls  back  into  those  sins  he  hath  repented  of,  does 
''  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  he  was  sealed  to  the  day  of 
redemption.''  For  so  the  antithesis  is  plain  and  obvious  :  if  "  at  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner  there  is  joy  before"  the  beatified  roirits, ''  the 
angels  of  God,''  and  that  is  the  consummation  of  our  pardon  and  our 
consignation  to  feUcity,  then  we  may  imagine  how  great  an  evil  it  is  to 
''  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God,"  who  is  greater  than  the  angels.  The  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  carefully  warned  that  they  should  not  offend  the 
angel;  "Behold,  I  send  an  angel  before  thee,  beware  of  him,  and  obey 

d  Acts  iil  26. 
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his  voice ;  provoke  him  not^  for  he  will  not  pardon  yonr  taransgresH 
sions  V'  that  is,  he  will  not  spare  to  punish  you  if  you  grieve  him : 
much  greater  is  the  evil  if  we  grieve  Him,  who  sits  upon  the  throne 
of  God,  who  is  the  Prince  of  all  the  spirits.  And  besides,  grieving 
the  Spirit  of  Gbd  is  an  affection  that  is  as  contrary  to  His  felicity,  as 
lust  is  to  His  holiness ;  both  which  are  essential4o  Him :  tristUia  enim 
omnium  ^rUunm  nequimmus  est,  et  pemma  servis  Dei,  et  omnium 
spinous  ewterminat,  et  eruciat  Spiritum  sanctum,  said  Hermas^, 
*  sadness  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  God's  servants ;'  if  you  '  grieve' 
God's  spirit,  you  'cast  Him  out/  for  He  cannot  dwell  vrith  sorrow 
and  grieving,  unless  it  be  such  a  sorrow  which  by  the  way  of  virtue 
passes  on  to  joy  and  never  ceasing  felicity.  Now  by  grieving  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  meant  those  things  which  displease  Him,  doing  im- 
kinchiess  to  Him;  and  then  the  grief,  which  cannot  in  proper  sense 
seize  upon  Him,  will  in  certain  dTects  return  upon  us ;  Ita  enimdico, 
said  Seneca^,  saeer  viUra  nos  epiritus  sedet,  malorum  bonorumque 
nostroruM  odservator  et  custos;  hie  prout  a  nobis  tractatus  est,  ita 
nos  ipse  tractat,  '  there  is  a  holy  spirit  dwells  in  every  good  man, 
who  is  the  observer  and  guardian  of  all  our  actions ;  and  as  we  treat 
him,  so  will  he  treat  us.'  Now  we  ought  to  treat  him  sweetly  and 
tenderly,  thankfally  and  with  observation;  Beus  praoepit  S^iritwm 
sanctum,  lUpote  pro  natura  sua  bono  tenerum  et  deUcatum,  tran^ 
quillitate,  et  lenitate,  et  quiete,  et  pace  tractate,  said  TertulUan  De 
spectaculis\  The  Spirit  of  Gtod  is  a  loving  and  kind  Spirit,  gentle 
and  easy,  chaste  and  pure,  righteous  and  peaceable;  and  when  He 
hath  done  so  much  for  us  as  to  wash  us  from  our  impurities,  and  to 
cleanse  us  £rom  our  stains,  and  straighten  our  obliqm'ties,  and  to 
instruct  our  ignorances,  and  to  snatch  us  from  an  intderable  death, 
and  to  consign  us  to  the  day  of  redemption,  that  is,  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  bodies  from  death,  corruption,  and  the  dishonours  of  the 
grave,  and  to  appease  all  the  storms  and  uneasiness,  and  to  '^  make 
us  free"  as  ''the  sons  of  Gtod/'  and  furnished  with  the  riches  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  all  this  with  innumerable  arts,  with  difficulty,  and  in 
despite  of  our  lusts  and  reluctances,  with  parts  and  interrupted  steps, 
with  waitings  and  expectations,  with  watchfulness  and  stratagems, 
with  inspirati(ms  and  ccdlateral  assistances ;  after  all  this  grace,  and 
bounty,  and  diligence,  that  we  should  despite  this  grace,  and  trunple 
upon  the  blessings,  and  scorn  to  receive  life  at  so  great  an  expense 
and  love  of  God;  this  is  so  great  a  baseness  and  unworthiness,  that 
by  troubling  the  tenderest  passions,  it  turns  into  the  most  bitter 
hostihties ;  by  abusing  God  s  love  it  turns  into  jealou£r)r,  and  rage, 
and  indignation.  "  Go  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  tning  happen 
to  thee.'' 

2.  Falling  away  after  we  have  begun  to  Uve  well,  is  a  great  cause 

«  Exod.  xxiiL  20,  21.  »  [Ep.  xli.  torn.  ii.  p.  141.] 

'  [Pastor,  lib.  ii.   mandat    10.  J  1.         J^  [§  15.  p.  79  C] 
p.  97.] 
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of  fear,  because  there  is  added  to  it  the  circumstance  of  inexcusable- 
ness.  The  man  hath  been  taught  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  and 
therefore  his  understanding  hath  been  instructed ;  he  hath  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  his  will  hath  been  sufficiently 
entertained.  He  was  entered  into  the  state  of  life,  and  renounced 
the  ways  of  death;  his  sin  began  to  be  pardoned,  and  his  lusts  to  be 
crucified ;  he  felt  the  pleasures  of  victory,  and  the  blessings  of  peace^ 
and  therefore  fell  away,  not  only  against  his  reason,  but  also  against 
his  interest ;  and  to  such  a  person  the  questions  of  his  soul  have  been 
so  perfectly  stated,  and  his  prejudices  and  inevitable  abuses  so  clearly 
taken  off,  and  he  was  so  maae  to  view  the  paths  of  life  and  death, 
that  if  he  chooses  the  way  of  sin  again,  it  must  be,  not  by  weakness, 
or  the  infelicity  of  his  breeding,  or  the  weakness  of  his  understand- 
ing, but  a  direct  preference  or  prelation,  a  preferring  sin  before  grace, 
the  spirit  of  lust  before  the  purities  of  the  soul,  the  madness  of 
drunkenness  before  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  money  before  our  Mend, 
and  above  our  reUgion,  and  heaven,  and  God  himself.  This  man  is 
not  to  be  pitied  upon  pretence  that  he  is  betrayed ;  or  to  be  relieved 
because  he  is  oppressed  with  potent  enemies ;  or  to  be  pardoned  be- 
cause he  could  not  help  it :  for  he  once  did  help  it,  be  did  overcome 
his  teiiiptation,  and  choose  God,  and  delight  in  virtue,  and  was  an 
heir  of  heaven,  and  was  a  conqueror  over  sin,  and  delivered  from 
death ;  and  he  may  do  so  still,  and  God's  grace  is  upon  him  more 
plentifully,  and  the  lust  does  not  tempt  so  strongly;  and  if  it  did,  he 
hath  more  power  to  resist  it ;  and  therefore  if  tlnis  man  HeJIs,  it  is  be- 
cause he  wilfully  chooses  death,  it  is  the  portion  he  loves  and  descends 
into  with  willing  and  impitied  steps.  Quam  vilU  facta  es  nimU, 
iterans  viae  tuas,  said  God  to  Judah*. 

8.  He  that  returns  from  virtue  to  his  old  vices,  is  forced  to  do 
violence  to  his  own  reason  to  make  his  conscience  quiet :  he  does  it 
so  unreasonably,  so  against  aU  his  fair  inducements,  so  against  his 
reputation  and  the  prmciples  of  his  society,  so  against  his  honour, 
and  his  promises,  and  his  former  discourses  and  his  doctrines,  his 
censuring  of  men  for  the  same  crimes,  and  the  bitter  invectives  and 
reproofs  which  in  the  days  of  his  health  and  reason  he  used  against 
his  erring  brethren,  that  he  is  now  constrained  to  answer  his  own 
arguments,  he  is  entangled  in  his  own  discourses,  he  is  ashamed  with 
his  former  conversation ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  against  him  how 
severely  he  reproved  and  how  reasonably  he  chastised  the  lust  which 
now  he  runs  to  in  despite  of  himself  and  all  his  friends.  And  because 
this  is  his  condition,  he  hath  no  way  left  him  but  either  to  be  impu- 
dent, which  is  hard  for  him  at  first,  it  being  too  big  a  natural  change 
to  pass  suddenly  from  grace  to  immodest  circumstances  and  hardnesses 
of  face  and  heart :  or  dse  therefore  he  must  entertain  new  principles, 
and  apply  his  mind  to  beheve  a  lie;  and  then  begins  to  argue,  'There 
is  no  necessity  of  being  so  severe  in  my  life;  greater  sinners  than  I 

1  Jer.  ii  36. 
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have  been  saved;  God^s  mercies  are  ^eater  than  all  the  sms  of  man ; 
Christ  died  for  us,  and  if  I  may  not  be  allowed  to  sin  this  sin,  what 
ease  have  I  by  His  death  ?  or,  this  sin  is  necessary,  and  I  cannot 
avoid  it ;  or,  it  is  questionable  whether  this  sin  be  of  so  deep  a  dye 
as  is  pretended;  or,  flesh  and  blood  is  always  with  me,  and  I  cannot 
shake  it  off;  or,  there  are  some  sects  of  Christians  that  do  allow  it, 
or  if  they  do  not,  yet  they  declare  it  easily  pardonable,  upon  no  hard 
terms,  and  very  reconcilable  with  the  hopes  of  heaven ;  or,  the  scrip- 
tures are  not  rightly  understood  in  their  pretended  condemnations ; 
or  dse,  other  men  do  as  bad  as  this,  and  there  is  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  but  hath  his  private  retirements  from  virtue ;  or  else,  when 
I  am  old,  this  sin  will  leave  me,  and  Ood  is  very  pitifal  to  mankind/ 
— ^But  while  the  man,  like  an  entangled  bird,  flutters  in  the  net,  and 
wildly  discomposes  that  which  should  support  him,  and  that  which 
holds  him,  the  net  and  his  own  wings,  that  is,  the  laws  of  Ood  and 
his  own  conscience  and  persuasion,  be  is  resolved  to  do  the  thing, 
and  seeks  excuses  afl;erward ;  and  when  he  hath  found  out  a  fig-leav^ 
apron  that  he  could  put  on,  or  a  cover  for  his  eyes  that  he  may  not 
see  his  own  deformity,  then  he  fortifies  his  error  with  irresolution  and 
inconsideration ;  and  he  believes  it,  because  he  will ;,  and  he  will,  be- 
cause it  serves  his  *tum :  then  he  is  entered  upon  his  state  of  fear ; 
and  if  he  does  not  fear  concerning  himself,  yet  his  condition  is  fear- 
ful, and  the  man  hath  vovv  iJbdKiyLov,  *  a  reprobate  mind,'  that  is,  a 
judgment  corrupted  by  lust :  vice  hath  abused  his  reasoning,  and  if 
God  proceeds  in  the  man's  method,  and  lets  him  alone  in  his  course, 
and  gives  him  over  to  believe  a  Ke,  so  that  he  shall  call  good  evil, 
and  evil  good,  and  come  to  be  heartily  persuaded  that  his  excuses 
are  reasonable,  and  his  pretences  fair,  then  the  man  is  desperately 
undone  ''through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  him,''  as  St.  Paul^  describes 
his  condition;  his  "heart  is  blind,"  he  is  "past  feeling,"  his  "un- 
derstanding is  darkened;"  then  he  may  "walk  in  the  vanity  of  his 
mind,"  and  "give  himsdf  over  to  lasdviousness,"  and  shall  "work 
all  uudeanness  with  greediness ;"  then  he  Deeds  no  greater  misery : 
this  is  the  state  of  evu,  which  lus  fear  ought  to  have  prevented,  but 
now  it  is  past  fear,  and  is  to  be  recovered  with  sorrow,  or  else  to  be 
run  through,  till  death  and  hell  are  become  his  portion ;  Jlunt  novis- 
dma  iUius  pejora  prioribus,  'his  latter  end  is  worse  than  his  be- 
ginning^.' 

4.  Besides  all  this  it  might  easily  be  added,  that  he  that  falls  from 
virtue  to  vice  again  adds  the  circumstance  of  ingratitude  to  his  load  of 
sins ;  he  sins  against  God's  mercy,  and  puts  out  his  own  eyes,  he  strives 
to  unlearn  what  with  labour  he  hath  purchased,  and  despises  the  trouble 
of  his  holy  days,  and  throws  away  the  reward  of  virtue  for  an  interest 
which  himself  despised  the  first  day  in  which  he  began  to  take  sober 
counsels;  he  throws  himself  back  in  the  accounts  of  eternity,  and 
slides  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  from  whence  with  sweat  and  labour 

k  Eph.  ir.  17,  18.  *  Matt  xU.  45 ;  vide  2  Pet  u.  20. 
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of  bis  hands  and  knees  he  had  long  been  creeping ;  be  descends  from 
the  spirit  to  the  fleshy  from  honour  to  dishononr^  from  wise  principles 
to  unthrifty  practices ;  like  one  of  ''  the  vainer  fellows"/'  who  grows  a 
fool,  and  a  prodigal,  and  a  beggar,  because  he  delights  in  inconsider- 
ation,  in  the  madness  of  drunkenness,  and  the  quiet  of  a  lazy  and 
unprofitable  life.  So  that  this  man  hath  great  cause  to  fear;  and  if 
he  does,  his  fear  is  as  the  fear  of  enemies  and  not  sons :  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  a  fear  .that  is  displeasing  to  Ood,  but  it  is  such  a  one  as 
may  arrive  at  goodness,  and  the  fear  of  sons,  if  it  be  rightly  managed. 
For  we  must  know,  that  no  fear  is  displeasing  to  Clod ;  no  fear  of 
itself,  whether  it  be  fear  of  punishment,  or  fear  to  offend ;  the  "  fear 
of  servants,*'  or  the  *'  fear  of  sons :"  but  the  effects  of  fear  do  distin- 
guish the  man^  and  are  to  be  entertained  or  rejected  accordingly.  If 
a  servile  fear  makes  us  to  remove  our  sins,  and  so  passes  us  towards 
our  pardon,  and  the  receiving  such  graces  which  nmy  endear  our 
duty  and  oblige  our  affection ;  that  fear  is  imperfect,  but  not  criminal ; 
it  is  "the  banning  of  wisdom,"  and  the  first  introduction  to  it;  but 
if  that  fear  sits  stiU,  or  rests  in  a  servile  mind,  or  a  baked  of  Gk>d, 
or  speaking  evil  things  concerning  Him,  or  unwillingness  to  do  our 
duty,  that  which,  at  first  was  ind^erent,  or  at  the  worst  imperfect, 
proves  miserable  and  malicious.  So  we  do  our  diaty,  it  is  no  matter 
upon  what  principles  we  do  it ;  it  is  no  matter  where  we  begin,  so 
from  that  beginning  we  pass  on  to  duties  and  perfection.  If  we  fear 
God  as  an  enemy,  an  enemy  of  our  sins,  and  of  our  persons  for  their 
sakes,  as  yet  this  fear  is  but  a  servile  fear ;  it  cannot  be  a  filial  fear, 
since  we  ourselves  are  not  sons ;  but  if  this  servile  fear  makes  us  to 
desire  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  that  He  may  no  longer  stay  at  enmity 
with  us,  from  this  fear  we  shall  soon  pass  to  carefulness,  from  care- 
fulness to  love,  from  love  to  diligence,  from  diligence  to  perfection ; 
and  the  enemies  shall  become  servants,  and  the  servants  sluiB  become 
adopted  sons,  and  pass  into  the  society  and  the  participation  of  the 
inheritance  of  Jesus :  for  this  fear  is  also  reverence,  and  then  our 
God,  instead  of  being  "  a  consuming  fire,''  shall  become  to  us  the 
circle  of  a  glorious  crown,  and  a  globe  of  eternal  Hght, 


SERMON  IX. 

III.  I  AM  now  to  give  account  concerning  the  excess  of  fear,  not 
directly  and  abstractedly  as  it  is  a  passion,  but  as  it  is  subjected  in 
religion. and  degenerates  into  superstition :  for  so  among  the  Greeks, 
fear  is  the  ingredient  and  half  of  the  constitution  of  that  folly ;  5€t<n- 
bcufjLovCoy  <l>oPo6€ta,  said  Hesychius",  it  is  'a  fear  of  God ;'  bciaibaCfjuav, 
b€tXis,  thaf  s  more ;  it  is  a  timorousness :  "  the  superstitious  man  is 
"  [2  Sam.  vi.  20.]  ■  [In  voce] 
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afiraid  of  the  gods/^  said  the  etymologist :  Miios  rohs  O€ovs  &<rn^p 
T0V9  Tvpdwow^,  'fearing  of  Qiod  as  if  He  were  a  tyrant/  and  an 
nnieasonable  exacter  of  duty  upon  unequal  terms^  and  dispropor- 
tionable  impossible  cbgrees^  and  unreasonable,  and  great  and  little 
instances. 

1.  But  this  fear  some  of  the  old  philosophers  thought  unreasonable 
in  all  cases,  even  towards  God  himself;  and  it  was  a  branch  of  the 
Epicurean  doctrine  that  God  meddled  not  with  any  thing  below,  and 
was  to  be  loved  and  admired,  but  not  feared  at  all ;  and  therefore 
they  taught  men  neither  to  fear  death,  nor  to  fear  punishment  after 
death,  nor  any  displeasure  of  Qt>d,  His  terrorih^  ad  Epicuro  aoluti 
non  metnimns  deos,  said  CiceroP;  and  thence  came  ibis  acceptation 
of  the  word,  that  superstition  should  signify  '  an  unreasonable  fear  of 
God :'  it  is  true  be  and  all  his  schohffs  extended  the  case  beyond 
the  measure,  and  made  all  fear  unreasonable;  but  then  if  we  upon 
grounds  of  reason  and  diyine  revelation  shall  better  discern  the  mea- 
sure of  the  fear  of  Gtod,  whatsoever  fear  we  find  to  be  unreasonable, 
we  may  by  the  same  reason  call  it  superstition,  and  reckon  it  crimi- 
nal, as  they  did  all  fear;  that  it  may  be  called  superstition,  their 
authority  is  sufficient  warrant  for  the  grammar  of  the  appellative; 
and  that  it  is  criminal,  we  shall  derive  from  better  principles. 

2.  But  besides  this  there  was  another  part  of  its  definition,  deio-i- 
baCfiMv,  6  Th  etbioka  aifi<ov,  €l6iA\oXdTfyris%  'the  superstitious  man 
is  also  an  idolater,^  b€ik6s  iraph  Ofovs,  'one  that  is  afraid  of  some- 
thing besides  God.'  The  Latins  according  to  their  custom  imitating 
the  Greeks  in  all  their  learned  notices  of  things,  had  also  the  same 
conception  of  this,  and  by  their  word  superatitio  understood  'the 
worship  of  demons'  or  separate  spirits;  bv  which  they  meant,  either 
their  niinorea  deos,  or  else  their  fipQas  inroOeaiBivTas,  their  braver 
personages,  whose  souls  were  supposed  to  live  after  death :  the  fault 
of  tins  was  the  object  of  their  rehgion ;  thev  gave  a  worship  or  a  fear 
to  whom  it  was  not  due;  for  whenever  they  worshipped  the  great 
God  of  heaven  and  earth,  they  never  called  that  superstition  in  an 
evil  sense,  excqyt  the  HB^oi,  they  that  believed  there  was  no  God  at 
all.  Hence  came  the  etymology  of '  superstition :'  it  was  a  worship- 
ing or  fearing  the  spirits  of  their  dead  heroes,  ^os  mperstites  crede- 
bant,  'whom  they  thought  to  be  alive'  after  their  ^iro04<aais,  or  '  dei- 
fication ;'  auos  superstafUes  credebant,  '  standing  in  places  and  thrones 
above  us;'  and  it  alludes  to  that  admirable  description  of  old  age 
which  SolomMi  made,  beyond  all  the  rhetoric  of  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans,  "  Also  they  shall  be  a&aid  of  that  which  is  high,  and  fears 
shall  be  in  the  way ' ;"  intimating  the  weakness  of  old  persons,  who  if 
ever  they  have  been  religious  are  ^  to  be  abused  into  superstition ; 
they  are  "a&aid  of  that  which  is  high;"  that  is,  of  spirits  and  sepa- 

•  [Max.  Tyr.    Diss.  xx.  7.  p.  390.]  q  [Hesych.] 

'  De  nat  Deor.  [lib.  i.  cap.  20.  torn.  '  Eccles.  xii.  5. 
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rate  souls,  of  those  exceOent  beings  which  dweD  in  the  r^ons  above; 
meaning  that  then  thej  are  superstitions.  However,  fear  is  most 
conmionlj  its  principle,  always  its  ingredient ;  for  if  it  enter  first  by 
credulity  and  a  weak  persuasion,  yet  it  becomes  incorporated  into  the 
spirit  of  the  man,  and  thought  necessary,  and  the  action  it  persuades 
to  dares  not  be  omitted,  for  fear  of  evil  themselves  dream  of. 

Upon  this  account  the  sin  is  reducible  to  two  heads ;  the  first  is 
superstition  of  an  undue  object ;  the  second,  superstition  of  an  undue 
expression  to  a  right  object. 

I.  Superstition  of  an  undue  object  is  that  which  the  etymolc^isl 
caQs  tQv  €l6(iXa>v  aipaaiia^  'the  worshipping  of  idols;'  uie  scrip* 
ture  adds,  6v€ip  bcufiopCotSy  'a  sacrificing  to  demons,'  in  St.  Paul*, 
and  in  Baruch^-  where,  although  we  usually  read  it  'sacrificing  to 
devils,'  yet  it  was  but  accidentd  that  they  were  such ;  for  those  in- 
deed were  evil  spirits  who  had  seduced  them,  and  tempted  them  to 
such  ungodly  rites ;  (and  yet  they  who  were  of  the  Pythagorean  sect 
pretend^  a  more  holy  worship,  and  did  their  devotion  to  angels ;) 
but  whosoever  shall  worship  angels  do  the  same  thing ;  they  wor- 
shipped them  because  they  are  good  and  powerful,  as  the  gentiles 
dicl  the  devils  whom  they  thought  so;  and  the  error  which  the 
apostle  reproves  was  not  in  matter  of  judgment,  in  mistaking  bad 
angels  for  good,  but  in  matter  of  manners  and  choice;  they  mistook 
the  creature  for  the  Creator ;  and  therefore  it  is  more  fully  expressed 
by  Si  Paul  in  a  general  signification,  ''they  worshipped  the  creature 
TTopa  rbv  Krla-carra,  besides  the  Creator";"  so  it  should  be  read;  if 
we  worship  any  creature  besides  (Jod,  worshipping  so  as  the  wor- 
ship of  him  becomes  a  part  of  religion,  it  is  also  a  direct  superstition. 
But  concerning  this  part  of  superstition  I  shall  not  trouble  this  dis- 
course, because  I  know  no  Christians  blameable  in  this  particular  but 
the  church  of  Eome,  and  they  that  communicate  with  her  in  the  wor- 
shipping of  images,  of  angels,  and  saints,  burning  lights  and  perfumes 
to  them,  making  offerings,  confidences,  advocations  and  vows  to 
them;  and  direct  and  solemn  divine  worsliipping  the  symbols  of 
bread  and  wine,  when  they  are  consecrated  in  the  holy  sacrament. 
These  are  direct  superstition,  as  the  word  is  used  by  all  authors 
profane  and  sacred,  and  are  of  such  evil  report  that  wherever  the 
word  superstition  does  signify  any  thing  criminal,  these  instances 
must  come  under  the  definition  of  it.  They  are  \arp€la  r^s  ktC- 
(T€a>s,  a  karpcCa  irapa  top  Kriaavra,  a  culius  snperstitum,  a  cultus 
doTnonuM ;  and  therefore  besides  that  they  have  Ihiop  HKeyxpv,  '  a 
proper  reproof  in  christian  religion,  are  condenmed  by  all  wise 
men  which  call  superstition  crimmal. — ^But  as  it  is  superstition  to 
worship  any  thing  iraph  top  KrCaopra,  'besides  the  Creator;'  so, 

2.  It  is  superstition  to  worship  God  irapa  to  evaxvt^v,  iraph  to 
vpiirop,  Trap*  ft  b^l,  'otherwise  than  is  decent,  proportionable,  or 

•  1  Cor.  X.  28.  *  [Chap.  iv.  7.]  ^  Rom.  I  25. 
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described/  Every  inordination  of  religion  that  is  not  in  defect,  is  pro- 
perly called  superstition ;  6  fi^v  cvae^ris  (f}CKos  Oc^,  6  hi  b^iaibatfmv 
KoAa^  6€ov,  said  Maximus  l^rius*, '  the  true  worsmpper  is  a  lover  of 
God,  the  superstitious  man  loves  Him  not,  but  flatters/  To  which 
if  we  add  that  fear,  unreasonable  fear,  is  also  superstition,  and  an  in- 
gredient in  its  definition,  we  are  taught  by  this  word  to  signify  all 
irregularity  and  inordination  in  actions  of  religion.  The  sum  is  this : 
the  atheist  called  all  worship  of  God  superstition;  the  Epicurean 
called  all  fear  of  God  superstition,  but  did  not  condemn  His  worship ; 
the  other  part  of  wise  men  called  all  unreasonable  fear  and  inordinate 
worship  superstition,  but  did  not  condemn  all  fear :  but  the  Chris- 
tian, besides  tliis,  calls  every  error  in  worship,  in  the  manner,  or  ex- 
cess, by  this  name,  and  condemns  it. 

Now  because  the  three  great  actions  of  religion  are,  to  worship 
God,  to  fear  God,  and  to  trust  in  Him ;  by  the  inordination  of  these 
three  actions,  we  may  reckon  three  sorts  of  this  crime ;  the  excess 
of  fear,  and  the  obhquity  in  trust,  and  the  errors  in  worship,  are  the 
three  sorts  of  superstition :  the  first  of  which  is  only  pertinent  to 
our  present  consideration. 

1.  Fear  is  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  as  being  the  God  of  power 
and  justice,  the  great  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  avenger  of  the 
cause  of  widows,  the  patron  of  the  poor,  and  the  advocate  of  the 
oppressed,  a  mighty  God  and  terrible :  and  so  e^ential  an  enemy  to 
sm,  that  He  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  gave  Him  over  to  death, 
and  to  become  a  sacrifice,  when  He  took  upon  Him  our  nature,  and 
became  a  person  obliged  for  our  guilt.  Fear  is  the  great  bridle  of 
intemperance,  the  modesty  of  the  spirit,  and  the  restraint  of  gaieties 
and  dissolutions;  it  is  the  girdle  to  the  soul,  and  the  handmaid  to 
repentance ;  the  arrest  of  sin,  and  the  cure  or  antidote  to  the  spirit 
of  reprobation ;  it  preserves  our  apprehensions  of  the  divine  majesty, 
and  hinders  our  single  actions  from  combining  to  sinful  habits ;  it  is 
the  mother  of  consideration,  and  the  nurse  of  sober  counsels ;  and  it 
puts  the  soul  to  fermentation  and  activity,  making  it  to  pass  from 
trembling  to  caution,  from  caution  to  carefulness,  from  carefulness  to 
watchfulness,  from  thence  to  prudencje ;  and  by  the  gates  and  pro- 
gr^ses  of  repentance  it  leads  the  soul  on  to  love,  and  to  felicity,  and 
to  joys  in  God,  that  shall  never  cease  again.  Pear  is  the  guard  of  a 
man  in  the  days  of  prosperity,  and  it  stands  Upon  the  watch-towers  and 
spies  the  approaching  danger,  and  gives  warning  to  them  that  laugh 
loud,  and  feast  in  the  chambers  of  rejoicing,  where  a  man  cannot 
consider  by  reason  of  the  noises  of  wine,  and  jest,  and  music :  anS  if 
prudence  takes  it  by  the  hand  and  leads  it  on  to  duty,  it  is  a  state  of 
grace,  and  a  universal  instrument  to  infant  religion,  and  the  only 
security  of  the  less  perfect  persons ;  and  in  all  senses  is  that  homage 
we  owe  to  Gk)d,  who  sends  often  to  demand  it,  even  then  when  He 
speaks  in  thunder,  or  smites  by  a  plague,  or  awakens  us  by  threaten- 
■  [Diss.  XX.  cap.  6.  p.  889.] 
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ings,  or  discomposes  our  easiness  bj  sad  thoughts,  and  tender  eyes, 
and  fearful  heaits,  and  trembling  considerations. 

But  this  so  excellent  grace  is  soon  abused  in  the  best  and  most 
tender  spirits ;  in  those  who  are  softened  by  nature  and  by  reUgion, 
by  infelicities  or  cares,  by  sudden  accidents  or  a  sad  soul ;  and  the 
devil  observing  that  fear,  like  spare  diet,  starves  the  fevers  of  lust, 
and  quenches  the  flames  of  hell,  endeavours  to  heighten  this  absti- 
nence so  much  as  to  starve  the  man,  and  break  the  spirit  into 
timorousness  and  scruple,  sadness  and  unreasonable  trembUngs, 
credulity  and  trifling  observation,  suspicion  and  false  accusations  of 
God ;  and  then  vice,  being  turned  out  at  the  gate,  returns  in  at  the 
postern,  and  does  the  work  of  hell  and  death  by  running  too  incon- 
siderately in  the  paths  which  seem  to  lead  to  heaven.  But  so  have  I 
seen  a  harmless  dove,  made  dark  with  an  artificial  night,  and  her 
eyes  seeled*  and  locked  up  with  a  little  quill,  soaring  upward  and 
dying  with  amazement,  fear,  and  an  undisceming  wing ;  she  made 
towards  heaven,  but  knew  not  that  she  was  made  a  train  and  an 
instrument,  to  teach  her  enemy  to  prevail  upon  her  and  all  her 
defenceless  kindred :  so  is  a  superstitious  man,  zealous  and  bhnd, 
forward  and  mistaken,  he  runs  towards  heaven  as  he  thinks,  but  he 
chooses  foolish  paths ;  and  out  of  fear  takes  any  thing  that  he  is 
told ;  or  fancies  and  guesses  concerning  God  by  measures  taken  from 
his  own  diseases  and  imperfections.  But  fear,  when  it  is  inordinate, 
is  never  a  good  counseUor,  nor  makes  a  good  friend ;  and  he  that 
fears  God  as  his  enemy  is  the  most  completely  miserable  person  in 
the  world.  For  if  he  with  reason  beUeves  God  to  be  his  enemy, 
then  the  man  needs  no  other  argument  to  prove  that  he  is  undone 
than  this,  that  the  fountain  of  blessing,  in  this  state  in  which  the 
man  is,  will  never  issue  any  thing  upon  him  but  cursings.  But  if 
he  fears  this  without  reason,  he  mates  his  fears  true  by  the  very 
suspicion  of  God,  doing  Him  dishonour,  and  then  doing  those  fond 
and  trifling  acts  of  jealousy,  which  will  make  God  to  be  what  the 
man  feared  He  already  was.  We  do  not  know  God  if  we  can  think 
any  hard  thing  concerning  Him.  If  God  be  merciful,  let  us  only 
fear  to  offend  Him;  but  then  let  us  never  be  fearful  that  He  will 
destroy  us  when  we  are  careful  not  to  displease  Him.  There  are 
some  persons  so  miserable  and  scrupulous,  such  perpetual  tormentors 
of  themselves  with  unnecessary  fears,  that  their  meat  and  drink  is  a 
snare  to  their  consciences ;  if  they  eat,  they  fear  they  are  gluttons ; 
if  they  fast,  they  fear  they  are  hypocrites ;  and  if  they  would  watch, 
they  complain  of  sleep  as  of  a  deadly  sin;  and  every  temptation, 
though  resisted,  makes  them  cry  for  pardon;  and  every  return  of 
such  an  accident  makes  them  think  God  is  angry;  and  every  anger 
of  God  will  break  them  in  pieces. 

These  persons  do  not  believe  noble  things  concerning  God;  they 
do  not  thmk  that  He  is  as  ready  to  pardon  them  as  they  are  to  par- 
don a  sinning  servant ;  they  do  not  believe  how  much  God  delights 
«  [i.  e.  sewed  up ;  siller,  fir.] 
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in  mercy,  nor  how  wise  He  is  to  consider  and  to  make  abatement  for 
our  unavoidable  infirmities :.  they  make  judgment  of  themselves  by 
the  measures  of  an  angel,  and  take  the  account  of  God  by  the  pro- 
portions of  a  tyrant.  The  best  that  can  be  said  concerning  such 
persons  is  that  they  are  hugely  tempted,  or  hugely  ignorant.  Por 
although  ignorance  is  by  some  persons  named  ^e  mother  of  devo- 
tion; yet  tf  it  falls  in  a  hard  ground,  it  is  the  mother  of  atheism;  if 
in  a  soft  ground,  it  is  the  paient  of  superstition ;  but  if  it  proceeds 
from  evil  or  mean  opinions  of  God  (as  such  scruples  and  unreason- 
able fears  do  many  times),  it  is  an  evil  of  a  great  impiety,  and  in 
some  sense,  if  it  were  in  equal  degrees,  is  as  bad  as  atheism :  for  so 
he  that  says  there  was  no  such  man  as  Juhus  Ca^ar,  does  him  less 
displeasure  than  he  that  says  there  was,  but  that  he  was  a  tyrant  and 
a  bloody  parricide.  And  the  Cimmerians  y  were  not  esteemed  im^ 
pious  for  saving  tiiat  there  was  no  sun  in  the  heavens,  but  Anaxa* 
goras  was  esteemed  irreligious  for  saying  the  sun  was  a  very  stone : 
and  though  to  deny  there  is  a  God  is  a  high  impiety  and  intolerable, 
yet  he  says  worse  who,  believing  there  is  a  God,  says  He  delights  in 
human  sacrifices,  in  miseries,  and  death,  in  tormenting  His  servants, 
and  punishing  their  very  infelicities  and  unavoidable  mischances. 
To  be  Grod,  and  to  be  essentially  and  infinitely  good,  is  the  same 
ihing;  and  therefore,  to  deny  either  is  to  be  recJkoned  among  the 
greatest  crimes  in  the  world. 

Add  to  this,  that  he  that  is  a&aid  of  God  cannot  in  that  disposi- 
tion love  Him  at  all;  for  what  dehght  is  there  in  that  religion 
which  draws  me  to  the  altar  as  if  I  were  going  to  be  sacrificed,  or  to 
the  temple  as  to  the  dens  of  bears  ?  Oderuni  quoa  meiuimt,  aed  colunt 
tamen*.  Whom  men  fear,  they  hate  certainly,  and  flatter  readily, 
and  worship  timorously:  and  he  that  saw*  Hermolaus  converse 
with  Alexander,  and  Pausanias  follow  Philip  the  Macedonian,  or 
Chflereas  kissing  the  feet  of  Oaius  CaUgula,  would  have  observed  how 
sordid  men  are  made  with  fear,  and  how  unhappy  and  how  hated 
tyrants  are  in  the  midst  of  those  acclamations  which  are  loud,  and 
forced,  and  unnatural,  and  without  love  or  fair  opinion.  And  there- 
fore although  the  atheist  says  there  is  no  God,  the  scrupulous,  fear- 
ful, and  superstitious  man  does  heartily  wish  what  the  other  does 
beUeve. 

But  that  the  evil  may  be  proportionable  to  the  folly,  and  the 
punishment  to  the  crime,  there  is  no  man  more  miserable  in  the 
world  than  the  man  who  fears  God  as  his  enemy,  and  religion  as  a 
snare  and  duty  intolerable,  and  the  commandments  as  impossible, 
and  his  Judge  as  implacable,  and  His  anger  as  certain,  insufferable, 
and  unavoidable  :  whither  shall  this  man  go  ?  where  shall  he  lay  his 
burden?  where  shall  he  take  sanc^iuary?  for  he  fears  the  altars  as 
the  places  where  his  soul  bleeds  and  dies;  and  God,  who  is  his 

J  [Plot  de  supcrrt.,  torn.  yI  p.  648.]    »  [Vid.  Plut  ubi  sapr.,  p.  661.]    •  [Ibid.] 
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Saviour,  he  looks  upon  as  his  enemy ;  and  because  He  is  Lord  of 
all,  the  miserable  man  cannot  change  His  service  unless  it  be 
apparently  for  a  worse.  And  therefore  of  all  the  evils  of  the  mind 
fear  is  certainly  the  worst  and  the  most  intolerable :  levitjr  and  rash- 
ness have  in  it  some  spritefolness,  and  greatness  of  action;  anger 
is  valiant :  desire  is  busy  and  apt  to  hope ;  credulity  is  oftentimes 
entertained  and  pleased  with  images  and  appearances:  but  fear  is 
dull,  and  sluggish,  and  treacherous,  and  flattering,  and  dissembling, 
and  miserable,  and  foolish.  Every  false  opinion  concerning  God  is 
pernicious  and  dangerous ;  but  if  it  be  joined  with  trouble  of  spirit, 
as  fear,  scruple,  or  superstition  are,  it  is  like  a  wound  with  an  in- 
flammation, or  a  strain  of  a  sinew  with  a  contusion  or  contrition  of 
the  part,  painful  and  unsafe ;  it  puts  on  two  actions  when  itself  is 
driven ;  it  urges  reason  and  circumscribes  it,  and  makes  it  pitiable, 
and  ricUculous  in  its  consequent  foUies ;  which  if  we  consider  it  will 
sufficiently  reprove  the  folly,  and  declare  the  danger. 

Almost  all  ages  of  the  world  have  observed  many  instances  of  fond 
persuasions  and  foolish  practices  proceeding  from  violent  fears  and 
scruples  in  matter  of  religion.  Diomedon**  and  many  other  captains 
were  condemned  to  die,  because  after  a  great  naval  victory  theypursued 
the  flying  enemies,  and  did  not  first  bury  their  dead;  but  Cnabrias« 
in  the  same  case<*  first  buried  the  dead,  and  by  that  time  the  enemy 
rallied,  and  returned,  and  beat  his  navy,  and  made  his  masters  pay 
the  price  of  their  importune  superstition :  they  feared  where  they 
should  not,  and  where  they  did  not,  they  should.  From  hence  pro- 
ceeds observation  of  signs  and  unlucky  days ;  and  the  people  did  so, 
when  the  Gregorian  account  began,  continuing  to  call  those  unlucky 
days  which  were  so  signed  in  their  tradition  or  Erra  Pater*,  although 
the  day  upon  this  account  fell  ten  days  sooner;  and  men  were  trans- 
ported with  many  other  trifling  contingencies  and  httle  accidents; 
which,  when  they  are  once  entertained  by  weakness,  prevail  upon 
their  own  strength,  and  in  sad  natures  and  weak  spirits  have  pro- 
duced effects  of  great  danger  and  sorrow.  Aristodemus'  king  of  the 
Messenians,  in  his  war  against  the  Spartans,  prevented  the  sword  of 
the  enemies  by  a  violence  done  upon  himself,  only  because  his  dogs 
howled  like  wolves;  and  the  soothsayers  were  afraid  because  the 
bryony  grew  up  by  the  walls  of  his  father's  house :  and  Nicias*, 
general  of  the  Athenian  forces,  sate  with  his  arms  in  his  bosom,  and 
suffered  himself  and  forty  thousand  men  tamely  to  fall  by  the  insolent 
enemy,  only  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  labouring  and  echpsed  moon. 
When  the  marble  statues  in  Eome  did  sweat,  as  naturally  they  did 
against  all  rainy  weather,  the  augurs  gave  an  eJarum  to  the  city ;  but 
if  lightning  struck  the  spire  of  the  Capitol,  they  thought  the  sum  of 

*  [Xen.  Hellen.,  i  7.  §  11.]  •  [Or  'almanac  ;•  from  the  name  of 

'  f  Diod.  Sic.  XV.  86,  torn.  ii.  p.  29.]  an  old  astrologer.    Nares*  Glossary.  ] 

^  [iLyafiyiiff$§U    rris    iv    *Apyipo6(rcus  '  [Plut  de  superst,  tom.  vi.  p.  644.] 

vtWfMxiaSt  adds  the  historian.]  r  [Diod.  Sic  ziii.  12.  torn.  i.  p.  £51.] 
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a£Eairs  and  the  commonwealth  itself  was  endMigered^.  And  this  heathen 
folly  hath  stuck  so  close  to  the  Christian,  that  all  the  sermons  of  the 
church  for  sixteen  hundred  years  have  not  cured  them  all ;  but  the 
practices  of  weaker  people,  and  the  artifice  of  ruling  priests,  have 
superinduced  many  new  ones.  When  Pope  Eugenius  sang  mass  at 
Eheims,  and  some  few  drops  from  the  chalice  were  spilt  upon  the 
pavement,  it  was  thought  to  foretel  mischief,  wars,  and  bloodshed  to 
all  chnstendom,  though  it  was  nothing  but  carelessness  and  mis- 
chance of  the  priest :  and  because  Thomas  Becket  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  sang  the  mass  of  requiem  upon  the  day  he  was  reconciled 
to  his  prince,  it  was  thought  to  foretel  his  own  death  by  that  reli- 
gious office :  and  if  men  can  listen  to  such  whispers,  and  have  not 
reason  and  observation  enough  to  confute  such  trifles,  they  shall  still 
be  affirighted  with  the  noise  of  birds,  and  every  night-raven  shall 
foretel  evil  as  Micaiah^  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and  every  old  woman 
shall  be  a  prophetess,  and  the  events  of  human  affairs,  which  should 
be  managed  by  the  conduct  of  counsel,  of  reason,  and  reHgion,  shall 
succeed  by  chance,  by  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  meeting  with  an 
evil  eye,  by  the  falling  of  the  salt,  or  the  decay  of  reason,  of  wisdom, 
and  the  just  religion  of  a  man. 

To  this  may  be  reduced  the  observation  of  dreams,  and  fears  com- 
menced from  the  fancies  of  the  night.  For  the  superstitious  man 
does  not  rest  even  when  he  sleeps;  neither  is  he  safe  oecause  dreams 
usually  are  false,  but  he  is  afoicted  for  fear  they  should  tell  true. 
Living  and  waking  men  have  one  world  in  common,  they  use  the 
same  air  and  fire,  and  discourse  by  the  same  principles  of  logic  and 
reason ;  but  men  that  are  asleep  have  every  one  a  world  to  himself, 
and  strange  perceptions ;  and  the  superstitious  hath  none  at  all :  his 
reason  sleeps,  and  his  fears  are  waking]  and  all  his  rest,  and  his  very 
securities,  to  the  fearful  man  turn  into  affirights  and  insecure  expec- 
tation of  evils  that  never  shall  happen ;  they  make  their  rest  uneasy 
and  chargeable,  and  they  still  vex  their  weary  soul,  not  considering 
there  is  no  other  sleep,  for  sleep  to  rest  in :  and  therefore  if  the  sleep 
be  troublesome,  the  man's  cares  be  without  remedy,  till  they  be  quite 
destroyed.  Dreams  follow  the  temper  of  the  body,  and  commonly 
proceed  from  trouble  or  disease,  busmess  or  care,  an  active  head  and 
a  restless  mind,  from  fear  or  hope,  from  wine  or  passion,  from  fulness 
or  emptiness,  from  fantastic  remembrances,  or  from  some  demon, 
good  or  bad :  they  are  without  rule  and  without  reason,  they  are  as 
contingent,  as  if  a  man  should  study  te  make  a  prophecy,  and  by 
saying  ten  thousand  things  may  hit  upon  one  true,  which  was  there- 
fore not  foreknown,  though  it  was  forespoken;  and  they  have  no 
certainty,  because  they  have  no  natural  causality  nor  proportion  to 
those  effects  which  many  times  they  are  said  to  foresignify.  The 
dream  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  importeth  gold,  saith  Artemidorus* ;  and 
they  that  use  to  remember  such  fantastic  idols  are  afraid  to  lose  a 
«  [Cic.  de  di?.  i  48.— Lir.  xxiv.  10.]      "»  [1  Bangs  xxii.  17.]      *  [vid.  lib.  v.  85.] 
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friend  when  they  dream  their  teeth  shake,  when  naturally  it  will 
rather  signify  a  scurvy ;  for  a  natural  indisposition  and  an  imperfect 
sense  of  the  beginning  of  a  disease  may  vex  the  &ncy  into  a  sym- 
bolical representation ;  for  so  the  man  that  dreamt  he  swam  against 
the  stream  of  blood  had  a  pleurisy  beginning  in  his  side ;  and  he 
that  dreamt  he  dipped  his  foot  into  water  and  that  it  was  turned  to 
a  marble,  was  enticed  into  the  fancy  by  a  beginning  dropsy;  and  if 
the  events  do  answer  in  one  instance,  we  become  credulous  in  twenty. 
For  want  of  reason  we  discourse  ourselves  into  folly  and  weak  obser- 
vation, and  give  the  devil  power  over  us  in  those  circumstances  in 
which  we  can  least  resist  him; 

'a  thief  is  confident  in  the  twilight;'  if  you  suffer  impressions  to 
be  made  upon  you  by  dreams,  the  devil  luith  the  reins  in  his  own 
hands,  and  can  tempt  you  by  that  which  will  abuse  you  when  you 
can  mske  no  resistance.  Dominica*  the  wife  of  Valens  the  emperor 
dreamt  that  God  threatened  to  take  away  her  only  son  for  her  de- 
spiteful usage  of  St.  Basil :  the  fear  proceeding  from  this  instance  was 
safe  and  fortunate ;  but  if  she  had  dreamt  in  the  behalf  of  a  heretic, 
she  might  have  been  cozened  into  a  fsiae  proposition  upon  a  ground 
weaker  than  the  discourse  of  a  waking  cnilcL  Let  the  grounds  of 
our  actions  be  noble,  beginning  upon  reason,  proceeding  with  pru- 
dence, measured  by  ttie  common  hues  of  men,  and  confident  upon 
the  expectation  of  a  usual  providence.  Let  us  proceed  from  causes 
to  effects,  from  natural  means  to  ordinaijr  events,  and  believe  felicity 
not  to  be  a  chance  but  a  choice;  and  evil  to  be  the  daughter  of  sin 
and  the  divine  anger,  not  of  fortune  and  fismcy ;  let  us  fear  God  when 
we  have  made  Him  angiy,  and  not  be  afraid  of  Him  when  we  heartily 
and  laboriously  do  our  duty ;  our  fears  are  to  be  measured  by  open 
revelation  and  certain  experience,  by  the  threatenings  of  God  and  the 
sayings  of  wise  men,  and  their  limit  is  reverence,  and  godliness  is  their 
end :  and  then  fear  shall  be  a  duty,  and  a  rare  instrument  of  many : 
in  all  other  cases  it  is  superstition  or  folly,  it  is  sin  or  punishment, 
the  ivy  of  religion,  and  the  misery  of  an  honest  and  a  weak  heart ; 
and  b  to  be  cured  only  by  reason  and  good  company,  a  wise  guide 
and  a  plain  rule,  a  cheemil  spirit  and  a  contented  mind,  by  joy 
in  Qoi  according  to  the  commandments,  that  is,  a/rejoiemg 
evermore.' 

2.  But  besides  this  superstitious  fear,  there  is  another  fear  directly 
criminal,  and  it  is  ciJled  '  worldly  fear,'  of  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
hath  said,  "  But  the  fearful  and  incredulous  shall  have  their  part  in 
the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second 
death^ ;"  that  is,  such  fears  which  make  men  to  fall  in  the  time  of 
persecution,  those  that  dare  not  own  their  faith  in  the  face  of  a 
tyrant  or  in  despite  of  an  accursed  law.  For  though  it  be  lawful  to 
be  afraid  in  a  storm,  yet  it  is  not  lawful  to  leap  into  the  sea ;  though 
i  Earip.  [Rhei.  69.]  *  [Socr.  HUt  eccl^  i7.  26.]  >  JEle?.  xxL  8. 
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we  may  be  more  careful  for  our  fears^  jet  we  most  be  faithful  too; 
and  we  may  fly  &om  the  persecution  till  it  overtakes  ns;  but  when 
it  does,  we  must  not  change  our  reUgion  for  our  safety,  or  leave  the 
robe  of  baptism  in  the  hand  of  the  tempter,  and  run  away  by  all 
means.  St.  Athanasius  for  forty-six  years  did  run  and  fight,  he  dis- 
puted with  tiie  Arians  and  fled  from  their  officers ;  and  he  that  flies 
may  be  a  man  worth  presming,  if  he  bears  his  faith  along  with  him, 
and  leaves  nothing  of  his  duty  behind.  But  when  duty  and  life 
cannot  stand  together,  he  that  then  flies  a  persecution  by  delivering 
up  his  soul,  is  one  that  hath  no  charity,  no  love  to  Qod,  no  trust  in 
promises,  no  just  estimation  of  the  rewards  of  a  noble  contention. 
^'Perfect  love  casts  out  fear",'^  saith  the  apostle;  that,  is,  he  that 
loves  God  will  not  fear  to  die  for  Him,  or  for  His  sake  to  be  poor. 
In  this  sense,  no  man  can  fear  man  and  love  God  at  the  same  tmie ; 
and  when  St.  Laurence  triumphed  over  Yalerianus",  St.  Sebastian 
over  Diodesian®,  St.  Vincentius  over  DacianusP,  and  the  armies  of 
martyrs  over  the  proconsuls,  accusers,  and  executioners,  they  shewed 
their  love  to  God  by  triumphing  over  fear,  and  heading  captivity 
captive^,'  by  the  strength  of  their  Captain,  whose  'garments  were 
red  from  Bozrah'.' 

3.  But  this  fear  is  also  tremulous  and  criminal,  if  it  be  a  trouble 
from  the  apprehension  of  the  mountains  and  difficulties  of  duiy,  and 
is  called  pusillanimity.  For  some  see  themselves  encompassed  with 
temptations,  they  observe  their  frequent  fsdls,  their  perpetual  returns 
from  good  purposes  to  weak  performances,  the  dfoly  mortifications 
that  are  necessary,  the  resisting  natural  appetites,  and  the  laying 
violent  hands  upon  the  desires  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  uneasiness  of 
their  spirits,  and  their  hard  labours,  and  therefore  this  makes  them 
afraid;  and  because  tliey  despair  to  run  through  the  whole  duiv  in 
all  its  parts  and  periods,  thev  think  as  good  not  to  begin  at  all,  as 
after  laoour  and  expense  to  lose  the  jewel  and  the  charges  of  their 
venture.  St.  Austin  compares  such  men  to  children  and  fantastic 
personsi,  affiighted  with  phantasms  and  spectres; 

Tembiles  tIsu  fonns ' 

the  sight  seems  full  of  horror;  but  touch  them,  and  they  are  very 
nothing,  the  mere  daughters  of  a  sick  brain  and  a  weak  heart,  an 
infant  experience  and  a  trifling  judgment :  so  are  the  illusions  of  a 
weak  piety,  or  an  unskilfol  confident  soul :  they  fancy  to  see  moun- 
tains of  difficulty,  but  touch  them,  and  they  seem  like  clouds  riding 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  put  on  shapes  as  we  please  to  dream. 
He  that  denies  to  give  alms  for  fear  of  being  poor,  or  to  entertain  a 
disciple  for  fear  of  being  suspected  of  the  party,  or  to  own  a  duty  for 
fear  of  being  put  to  venture  for  a  crown;  he  that  takes  part  of  the 

John  lY.  18.]  1109  sqq. — Prad.  periateph.  hymn.  ▼.] 
Amhr.  De  off  min.  i  41.]  ^  [Ps.  Ixviii  18.] 

[Sur.  de  Sanctt  in  Jan.  i.  torn.  i.         '  [Is.  IziiL  1.] 
p.  467.]  •  [Virg.  lEn.  vi  277.] 
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intemperance^  because  he  dares  not  displease  the  company^  or  in  any 
sense  fears  the  fears  of  the  world,  and  not  the  fear  of  God,  this  man 
enters  into  his  portion  of  fear  betimes,  but  it  will  not  be  finished  to 
eternal  ages.  To  fear  the  censures  of  men  when  Gtod  is  your  judge, 
to  fear  their  evil  when  God  is  your  defence,  to  fear  Death  when  he  is 
the  entrance  to  life  and  felidt^,  is  unreasonable  and  pernicious ;  but 
if  you  will  turn  your  passion  into  duty,  and  joy,  and  security,  fear  to 
offend  God,  to  enter  voluntarily  into  temptation ;  fear  the  alluring 
face  of  lust,  and  the  smooth  entertainments  of  intemperance;  fear 
the  anger  of  God  when  you  have  deserved  it,  and  when  you  have 
recovered  from  the  snare,  then  infinitely  fear  to  return  into  that 
condition  in  which  whosoever  dwells  is  the  heir  of  fear  and  eternal 
sorrow. 

Thus  far  I  have  discoursed  concerning  good  fear  and  bad,  that  is, 
filial  and  servile :  they  are  both  good,  if  by  servile  we  intend  initial, 
or  the  new-b^inning  fear  of  penitents,  a  fear  to  offend  Grod  upon 
less  perfect  considerations :  but  servile  fear  is  vicious  when  it  still 
retains  the  affection  of  slaves,  and  when  its  effects  are  hatred,  weari- 
ness, displeas^re,  and  want  of  charity :  and  of  the  same  cognations 
are  those  fears  which  are  superstitious  and  worldly. 

But  to  the  former  sort  of  virtuous  fear  some  also  add  another 
which  they  call  angelical,  that  is,  such  a  fear  as  the  blessed  angels 
have,  who  before  God  hide  their  faces,  and  tremble  at  His  presence, 
and  ^'fall  down  before  His  footstool V^  and  are  ministers  of  His  anger 
and  messengers  of  His  mercy,  and  night  and  day  worship  Him  with 
the  profoundest  adoration.  This  is  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  in  the 
text,  ''Let  us  serve  God  with  reverence  and  godlv  teai;"  all  holy 
fear  partakes  of  the  nature  of  this  which  divines  call  angeUcal,  and  it 
is  expressed  in  acts  of  adoration,  of  vows  and  holy  prayers,  in  hymns 
and  psalms,  in  the  eucharist  and  reverential  addrei^,*  and  while  it 
proceeds  in  the  usual  measures  of  common  duty,  it  is  but  human ; 
but  as  it  arises  to  great  d^ees  and  to  perfection,  it  is  angeUcal  and 
divine;  and  then  it  apperttuns  to  mystic  theology,  and  therefore  is  to 
be  considered  in  anotner  place ;  but  for  the  present,  that  which  will 
regularly  concern  all  our  duty  is  this,  that  when  the  fear  of  God  is 
the  instrument  of  our  duty,  or  God's  worship,  the  greater  it  is,  it  is 
so  much  the  better.  It  is  an  old  proverbial  saying  among  the 
Bomans,  BeUgentem  esse  oportei,  religiosum  nefas^,  'everjr  excess  in 
the  actions  of  religion  is  criminal;'  they  supposing  that  in  the  ser- 
vices of  their  gods  there  might  be  too  much.  True  it^is  there  may 
be  too  much  of  their  undecent  expressions ;  and  in  things  indifferent 
the  very  multitude  is  too  much,  and  becomes  an  undecency;  and  if 
it  be  in  its  own  nature  undecent  or  disproportionable  to  the  end,  or 
the  rules,  or  the  analogy  of  the  religion,  it  will  not  stay  for  numbers 
to  make  it  intolerable ;  but  in  the  dir^  actions  of  glorifying  (Jod, 
in  doing  any  thing  of  His  commandments,  or  any  thing  which  He 
t  [Pi.  xdx.  5.]  "  [Nigid.  Figul.  apad  AuL  OeU.,  Ub.  iy.  cap.  9.  p.  27S.] 
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commands^  or  counsels^  or  promises  to  reward,  there  can  never  be 
excess  or  superflnity :  and  therefore  in  these  cases  do  as  much  as  you 
can ;  take  care  tiiai,  your  expressions  be  prudent  and  safe,  consisting 
with  thy  other  duties ;  and  for  the  passions  or  virtues  themselves,  1^ 
them  pass  from  b^inning  to  great  projpesses,  from  man  to  angel, 
from  the  imperfection  of  man  to  the  perfections  of  the  sons  of  God ; 
and  whenever  we  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  grow  up  with 
all  the  extension  and  in  the  verv  commensnration  of  a  mil  grace,  we 
shall  never  go  beyond  the  excellencies  of  Qoi;  for  ornament  may  be 
too  much,  and  turn  to  curiosity;  cleanness  may  be  changed  into 
niceness ;  and  civil  compliance  may  become  flattery ;  and  mobility  of 
tongue  may  rise  into  garrulity;  and  fame  and  honour  may  be  great 
unto  envy ;  and  health  itself,  if  it  be  athletic,  may  by  its  very  excess 
become  d^mgerous :  but  wisdom,  and  dutv,  and  comeliness,  and  dis- 
cipline, a  good  mind,  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  doing  honour  to  His 
holy  name,  can  never  exceed ;  but  if  they  swell  to  great  proportions, 
they  pass  through  the  measures  of  ^race,  and  are  united  to  felicity  in 
the  comprehensions  of  God,  in  the  joys  of  an  eternal  glory. 


SERMON  X. 

THE  FUSSH  AND  TUB  SPIBIT. 


Matt.  xxvi.  41 :  latter  part. 

lie  spirit  indeed  is  wHUng,  but  the  flesh  is  toeak. 

From  the  beginning  of  days  man  hath  been  00  cross  to  the  divine 
commandments,  that  in  many  cases  th^re  can  be  no  reason  given  why 
a  man  should  choose  some  w^,  or  do  some  actions,  but  only  because 
they  are  forbidden.  When  God  bade  the  Isradites  rise  and  go  xxp 
against  the  Ganaanites  and  possess  the  land,  they  would  not  stir; 
the  men  were  Anakims,  and  the  cities  were  impr^able,  and  there 
was  a  lion  in  the  way;  but  presently  after,  when  God  forbade  them 
to  go,  they  would  and  did  go,  though  they  died  for  it.  I  shall  not 
need  to  inistance  in  particulars,  when  the  whole  life  of  man  is  a  per* 
petual  contradiction;  and  the  state  of  disobedi^ice  is  called  the 
"  contradictions  of  sinners^;''  even  the  man  in  the  gospel  that  had 
two  sons,  they  both  .crossed  him,  even  he  that  obeyed  him  and  he 
that  obeyed  mm  not:  for  the  one  said  he  would,  and  did  not;  the 
other  said  he  would  not,  and  did ;  and  so  do  we :  we  promise  fiEur, 
and  do  nothing;  and  they  that  do  best,  are  such  as  come  out  <^ 
darkness  into  light,  such  as  said  ''they  would  not,^''  and  at  last  have 
better  bethought  t^msdves.     And  who  can  guess  at  any  other 

▼  [Heb.  xiL  8.] 
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reason  why  men  shonld  refose  to  be  temperate?  For  he  that  refdseth 
the  coiomandment^  first  does  violence  to  the  coimnandment^  and  pnts 
on  a  preternatural  appetite;  he  spoils  his  health  and  he  spoils  his 
understanding;  he  brings  to  himself  a  world  of  diseases  and  a  health- 
less constitution^  smart  and  sickly  nidits^  a  loathing  stomach  and 
a  staring  eye^  a  gidd^  brain  and  a  swelled  belly^  gouts  and  dropsies^ 
catarrhs  and  oppilations.  If  Gpd  should  enjoin  men  to  suffer  all 
this^  heaven  and  earth  should  have  heard  our  complaints  against  un- 
just laws^  and  impossible  commandments :  for  we  complain  already, 
even  when  Ood  conmiands  us  to  drink  so  long  as  it  is  good  for  us ; 
this  is  one  of  the  impossible  laws  :*it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
when  we  are  drv,  or  when  we  need  drink ;  K)r  if  we  do  know,  I  am 
sure  it  is  possible  enough  not  to  lift  up  the  wine  to  our  heads.  And 
when  our  blessed  Saviour  hath  commanded  us  to  love  our  enemies, 
we  thmk  we  have  so  much  reason  against  it  that  God  will  easily 
excuse  our  disobedience  in  this  case;  and  yet  there  are  some  enemies 
whom  Ood  hath  commanded  us  not  to  love,  and  those  we  dote  on, 
we  cherish  and  feast  them,  and  as  St.  Paul  in  another  case,  ''  upon 
our  uncomely  parts  we  bestow  more  abundant  comeliness.'^  For 
whereas  our  body  itself  is  a  servant  to  our  soul,  we  make  it  the  heir 
of  all  things,  and  treat  it  here  already  as  if  it  were  in  majority :  and 
make  that  which  at  the  best  was  but  a  weak  friend,  to  become  a 
strong  enemy;  and  hence  proceed  the  vices  of  the  worst,  and  the 
follies  and  imperfections  of  the  best :  the  spirit  is  either  in  slavery  or 
in  weakness,  and  when  the  flesh  is  not  strong  to  mischief,  it  is  weak 
to  goodness ;  and  even  to  the  apostles  our  blessed  Lord  said,  ''  The 
spirit  is  willmg,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.'' 

"  The  spirit,"  that  is,  6  t<T<i>  ivOfXATtos,  '  the  inward  man,'  or  the 
reasonable  part  of  man,  especially  as  helped  by  the  Spirit  of  grace, 
that  "is  willing;"  for  it  is  the  principle  of  all  §ood  actions;  the 
lv€py7\riKovy  '  the  power  of  working,'  is  from  the  spirit ;  but  the  flesh 
is  but  a  dull  instrument,  and  a  broken  arm,  in  which  there  is  a 
principle  of  life,  but  it  moves  uneasily;  and  the  flesh  is  so  weak, 
that  in  scripture  to  be  'in  the  flesh'  signifies  a  state  of  weakness  and 
infirmity ;  so  the  humiliation  of  Christ  is  expressed  by  being  'in  the 
flesh,'  O^is  <f>av(p(o6€h  h  aupKl^, '  Gtod  manifested  in  the  flesh ;'  and 
what  St.  Peter  calls  ''put  to  death  in  the  flesh V'  St.  Paul  calls 
•'crucified  through  weakness^;"  and  "ye  know  tiiat  through  the 
infirmity  of  the  flesh  I  preached  unto  you«,''  said  St.  Paul :  but  here 
flesh  is  not  opposed  to  the  spirit  as  a  direct  enemy,  but  as  a  weak 
servant:  for  if  the  flesh  be  powerful  and  opposite,  the  spirit  stays 
not  there; 

— '  Yeniant  ad  ctndida  tecU  colombs^t 

the  old  man  and  the  new  cannot  dwell  together ;  and  flierefore  here, 

1  Tim.  iil  16.]  ■  [GaL  ir.  18.] 

1  Pet  iii.  18.]  •  Ovid.  [Triat,  UK  i.  9.  lin.  7.] 

'2  Cor  ziiL  14.] 
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where  the  spirit  inchimig  to  good,  well  disposed,  and  apt  to  hdv 
counsels,  does  inhabit  in  society  with  the  flesh,  it  means  only  a  weJc 
and  nnapt  nature,  or  a  state  of  infant  grace;  for  in  both  these,  and 
in  these  only,  the  text  is  verified.    Th^fore  we  are  to  consider, 

1.  The  infirmities  of  the  flesh  naturally. 

2.  Its  iveakness  in  the  first  b^innings  of  the  state  of  grace,  its 
daily  pret^sions  and  temptations,  its  excuses  and  lessenings  of  duty. 

8.  What  remedies  there  are  in  the  spirit  to  cure  the  evils  of 
nature. 

4.  How  far  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  can  consist  with  the  Spirit 
of  grace  in  well-grown  Christians. — ^This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  intend 
upon  these  words* 

L  Our  nature  is  too  weak  in  order  to  our  duty  and  final  interest, 
that  at  first  it  cannot  move  one  step  towards  Ood,  unless  God  by  His 
preventing  grace  puts  into  it  a  new  possibility, 

06Sir  iici^y^cpor  7«£k  ro4^  MpSroto, 
ndtrrmy,  Zaffa  r€  ycuay  ni  %v^n  re  ic«i  tffWi^ 

^there  is  nothii^  that  creeps  upon  the  earth,  nothing  that  6v»  Qod 
made,  weaker  than  man;^  for  Ood  fitted  horses  and  mules  with 
strength,  bees  and  pismires  with  sagacity,  harts  and  hares  with  swift- 
ness, oirds  with  feathers  and  a  li^t  airy  body;  and  they  all  laM>w 
their  times,  and  are  fitted  for  thenr  work,  and  regularly  acquire  the 
proper  end  of  their  creation;  but  man,  that  was  designed  to  an  im- 
mortal  duration  and  the  fruition  of  God  for  ever,  knows  not  how  to 
obtain  it;  he  is  made  upright  to  look  up  to  heaven,  but  he  knows 
no  more  how  to  purchase  it  than  to  dimb  it.  Once  man  went  to 
make  an  ambitious  tower  to  outreach  the  douds,  or  the  preternatural 
risings  of  the  waters,  but  could  not  do  it;  he  cannot  promise  himself 
the  daily  bread  of  his  necessity  upon  the  stock  of  his  own  wit  or 
industiy;  and  for  going  to  heaven,  he  was  so  far  from  doing  that 
naturally,  that  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  made  he  became  the  son  of 
death,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  get  a  pardon  for  eating  of  an  apple 
against  the  divine  commandment ;  ical  ^yxp  <^€i,  riicva  dpyris%  said 
the  apostle,  'by  nature  we  were  the  sons  of  wrath,'  that  is,  we  were 
bom  heirs  of  death,  which  death  came  upon  us  from  God's  anger  for 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents ;  or,  '  by  nature,'  that  is,  ovrms,  ikqOm, 
'really,'  not  by  the  help  of  fancy  and  fiction  of  law,  for  so  CBcu- 
menius^  and  Theophylact*  expound  it;  but  because  it  does  not 
relate  to  the  sin  of  Adam  in  its  first  intention,  but  to  the  evil  state 
of  sin  in  which  the  Ephesians  walked  before  their  conversion,  it 
signifies  that  our  nature  of  itself  is  a  state  of  opposition  to  the  Spirit 
of  grace;  it  is  privativelv  opposed,  t^t  is,  that  there  is  nothing  m  it 
that  can  bring  us  to  felicity :  nothing  but  an  obediential  capacity ; 
our  flesh  can  become  sanctified  as  the  stones  can  become  children 
unto  Abraham,  or  as  dead  seed  can  become  living  com ;  and  so  it  is 
»  Horn.  [Od.  (/.  ISO.]     «  [Eph.  u.  5.]     <  [In  loo.  p.  621.]    •  [In  loo.  p.  «ia.] 
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with  US,  that  it  is  necessary  Qod  should  make  us  a  new  creation  if 
He  means  to  save  us ;  He  must  take  our  hearts  of  stone  away^  and 
give  us  hearts  of  flesh ;  He  must  purge  the  old  leaven^  and  make  us  a 
new  conspersion ;  He  must  destroy  the  fleshy  and  must  breathe  into  us 
spiritum  vita,  the  celestial  'breath  of  life/  without  which  we  can  neither 
live,  nor  move,  nor  have  our  being.    ''  No  man  can  come  unto  Me/' 
said  Christ,  *' unless  My  Father  draw  him':'*  iJir'  tpcaros  &fyjraar6ivT€s 
ovpavCov,  KoOiiTCp  ol  poKxojifJi-fvoi  koX  KopvpaimMVT€s  tvOova-iiCova-i, 
fiixp^s  Sv  ri  TToOovficvov  ^axris*  'the  divine  love  must  come  upon  us 
and  snatch  us'  from  our  imperfection,  enlighten  our  understanding; 
move  and  stir  our  afiections,  open  the  gates  of  heaven,  turn  our 
nature  into  grace,  entirely  forgive  our  former  prevaricaticms,  take  us 
by  the  hand,  and  lead  us  aU  along;  and  we  only  contribute  our 
assent  unto  it,  just  as  a  child  when  he  is  tempted  to  learn  to  go,  and 
called  upon,  and  guided,  and  upheld,  and  constrained  to  put  his  feet 
to  the  ground,  lest  he  feel  the  danger  by  the  smart  of  a  fall ;  just  so 
is  our  nature,  and  our  state  of  flesh.     God  teaches  us  and  invites  us. 
He  makes  us  willing  and  then  makes  us  able.  He  lends  us  helps, 
and  guides  our  hands  and  feet ;  and  all  the  way  constrains  us,  but 
yet  so  as  a  reasonable  creature  can  be  constrained ;   that  is,  made 
willing  with  arguments,  and  new  inducements,  by  a  state  of  circum- 
stances and  conditional  necessities :  and  as  this  is  a  great  glorification 
of  the  free  grace  of  Grod,  and  declares  our  manner  of  co-operation,  so 
■it  represents  our  nature  to  be  weak  as  a  child,  ignorant  as  infancy, 
helpless  as  an  orphan,  averse  as  an  uninstructed  person,  in  so  great 
d^rees  that  God  is  forced  to  bring  us  to  a  holy  life  by  arts  great 
and  many  as  the  power  and  principles  of  the  creation ;  with  this  only 
difierence,  that  the  subject  matter  and  object  of  this  new  creation  is 
a  free  agent :  in  the  first  it  was  purely  obediential  and  passive ;  and 
as  the  passion  of  the  first  was  an  efiect  of  the  same  power  that  re- 
duced it  to  act,  so  the  freedom  of  the  second  is  given  us  in  our 
nature  by  Him  that  onlv  can  reduce  it  to  act ;  for  it  is  a  freedom 
that  cannot  therefore  choose,  because  it  does  not  understand,  nor 
taste,  nor  perceive,  the  things  of  God ;  and  therefore  must  by  Gtod's 
grace  be  reduced  to  action,  as  at  first  the  whole  matter  of  the  world 
was  by  God's  almightiness ;  for  so  God  "  worketh  in  us  to  will  and 
to  do  of  His  own  good  jdeasure^." 

But  that  I  may  instance  in  particulars:  our  natural  weakness 
appears  best  in  two  things,  even  in  the  two  great  instances  of  temp- 
tations, pleasure,  and  pain ;  in  both  which  the  flesh  is  destroyed  if  it 
be  not  helped  by  a  mighty  grace,  as  certainlv  as  the  canes  do  bow 
their  heads  before  the  breath  of  a  mighty  wind. 

1.  In  pleasure  we  see  it  by  the  public  miseries  and  foUies  of  the 
world.     An  old  Greek*  said  well, 

oit9^y  kr9j(ySit  6yt4s  i<mv  ohZtvhst 

kXX*  fieri  rov  K^pSovs  imufrts  fJTToyts* 
[  [John  iv.  44.]  •  [Pbilo,  de  viL  contempL,  torn.  ii.  p.  473,  ed.  Manffey.l 

*  [PhU.  a  13.J  *^     I  [ArUtoph.  Plut.  362.] 
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'  there  is  amongst  men  nothing  perfect,  because  men  carry  themselves 
as  persons  that  are  less  than  money/  servants  of  gain  and  interest. 
We  are  like  the  foolish  poet  that  Horace*  tells  of; 

<3ettit  enim  nummum  in  IocuIob  demittere,  post  hoc 
Securos,  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo ; 

let  him  but  have  money  for  the  rehearsing  his  comedy,  he  cares  not 
whether  you  like  it  or  no ;  and  if  a  tempts^on  of  money  comes  strong 
and  violent,  you  may  as  weU  tie  a  wud  dog  to  quietness  with  the 
guts  of  a  tender  kid,  as  suppose  that  most  men  can  do  virtuously, 
when  they  may  sin  at  a  great  price.  Men  avoid  poverty,  not  only 
because  it  hath  some  inconveniences,  for  thev  are  few  and  little ;  but 
because  it  is  the  nurse  of  virtue;  they  run  from  it  as  children  from 
strict  parents  and  tutors,  from  those  that  would  confine  them  to 
reason,  and  sober  counsels,  that  would  make  them  labour,  that  they 
may  become  pale  and  lean,  that  they  may  become  wise.  But  because 
riches  is  attended  by  pride  and  lust,  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
hath  in  its  hand  all  that  it  hath  in  its  hearfc,  and  sin  waits  upon 
wealth  ready  dressed  and  fit  for  action;  therefore  in  some  temptations 
they  confess  how  little  their  souls  are,  they  cannot  stand  that  assault ; 
but  because  this  passion  is  the  daughter  of  voluptuousness,  and  very 
often  is  but  a  servant-sin,  ministering  to  sensual  pleasures,  the  great 
weakness  of  the  flesh  is  more  seen  in  the  matter  of  carnal  crimes, 
lust  and  drunkenness.  Nemo  enim  %e  adsuffacit  ad  vitandum  et  ex 
animo  evellendum  ea,  qua  molesta  ei  non  sunt^;  men  are  so  in  love 
with  pleasure  that  they  cannot  think  of  mortifying  or  crucifying  their 
lust;  we  do  violence  to  what  we  hate,  not  to  what  we  love.  But  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  the  empire  of  lust,  is  visible  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  the  captivity  and  lollj  of  wise  men.  For  you  shall 
see  some  men  fit  to  govern  a  province;  sober  in  their  counsels,  wise 
in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  men  of  discourse  and  reason,  fit  to  sit 
with  princes,  or  to  treat  concerning  peace  and  war,  the  fate  of  empires 
and  the  changes  of  the  world ;  yet  tiiese  men  shall  fall  at  the  beauty 
of  a  woman,  as  a  man  dies  at  the  blow  of  an  angel,  or  gives  up  his 
breath  at  the  sentence  and  decree  of  God.  Was  not  Solomon  glorious 
in  all  things  but  when  he  bowed  to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  then  to 
devils  ?  And  is  it  not  pubUshed  by  the  sentence  and  observation  of 
aU  the  world,  that  the  bravest  men  have  been  softened  into  effeminacy 
bj  the  lisping  charms  and  childish  noises  of  women  and  imperfect 
persons  ?  A  fair  slave  bowed  the  neck  of  stout  Polydamas,  which 
was  stiff  and  inflexible  to  the  contentions  of  an  enemy :  and  suppose 
a  man  set,  like  the  brave  boy  of  the  king  of  Nicomedia^  in  the 
midst  of  temptation  by  a  witty  beauty,  tied  upon  a  bed  with  silk  and 
pretty  violences,  courted  with  music  and  perfumes,  with  promises 

'  [Ep.,  lib.  K.  1.  lin.  176.]  part. 2.  col.  69.— Niceph.  Hist  eccl.,  liK 

i  [Plut  de  garrul.,  torn.  viii.  p.  31.]         vii.  cap.  18.— C£  vol.  iii.  p.  66,] 
*  [S.  Hieron,  in  vit  S.  Pauli,  torn.  iv. 
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and  ea^  postures,  invited  by  opportunity  and  importunily,  by  rewards 
and  impunity,  by  privacy  and  a  ^ard ;  what  would  his  nature  do  in 
this  throng  of  evils  and  vile  circumstances?  The  grace  of  God 
secured  the  young  gentleman,  and  the  spirit  rode  in  triumph;  but 
what  can  flesh  do  in  such  a  day  of  danger  P  is  it  not  necessary  that 
we  take  in  auxiliaries  from  reason  and  religion,  from  heaven  and 
earth,  firom  observation  and  experience,  from  hope  and  fear,  and 
cease  to  be  what  we  are,  lest  we  become  what  we  ought  not  ?  It  is 
certain  that  in  the  cases  of  temptations  to  voluptuousness,  a  man  is 
naturally,  as  the  prophet^  said  of  Ephraim,  like  ''a  pigeon  that  hath 
no  heart,"  no  courage,  no  conduct,  no  resolution,  no  discourse,  but 
falls  as  the  water  oi  Nilus  when  it  comes  to  its  cataracts,  it  falls 
infinitely  and  without  restraint :  and  if  we  consider  how  many  drunken 
meetings  the  sun  sees  every  day ;  how  many  markets,  and  fairs,  and 
clubs,  that  is,  so  many  solemnities  of  drunkenness,  are  at  this  instant 
under  the  eye  of  heaven ;  that  many  nations  are  marked  for  intempe- 
rance, and  that  it  is  less  noted  because  it  is  so  popular  and  universal^ 
and  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the  glories  of  Christianity  there  are  so 
many  persons  drunk,  or  too  full  with  meat,  or  greedy  of  lust,  even 
now  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to  us  to  make  us  sober,  and 
temperate,  and  chaste ;  we  may  well  imagine,  since  all  men  have  flesh, 
and  all  men  have  not  the  Spirit,  the  flesh  is  the  parent  of  sin  and 
death,  and  it  can  be  nothing  dse. 

2.  And  it  is  no  otherwise  when  we  are  tempted  with  pain.  We 
are  so  impatient  of  pain  that  nothing  can  reconcile  us  to  it;  not  the 
laws  of  God,  not  the  necessities  of  nature,  not  the  society  of  all  our 
kindred,  and  of  all  the  world,  not  the  interest  of  virtue,  not  the 
hopes  of  heaven;  we  will  submit  to  pain  upon  no  terms  but  the 
basest  and  most  dishonourable;  for  if  sin  bring  us  to  pain,  or  affiront, 
or  sickness,  we  choose  that,  so  it  be  in  the  retinue  of  a  lust  and  a 
base  desire;  but  we  accuse  nature  and  blaspheme  God,  we  murmur 
and  are  impatient,  when  pain  is  sent  to  us  from  Him  that  ought  to 
send  it,  and  intends  it  as  a  mercy  when  it  comes.  But  in  the  matter 
of  afflictions  and  bodily  sickness,  we  are  so  weak  and  broken,  so 
uneasy  and  unapt  to  sufferance,  that  this  alone  is  beyond  the  cure  of 
the  old  philosophy.  Many  can  endure  poverty,  and  many  can  retire 
from  shame  and  laugh  at  home,  and  very  many  can  endure  to  be 
slaves;  but  when  pain  and  sharpness  are  to  be  endured  for  the 
intere^  of  virtue,  we  find  but  few  martyrs ;  and  they  that  are,  suffer 
more  within  themselves  by  their  fears  and  their  temptations,  by  their 
uncertain  purposes  and  violence  to  nature,  than  the  hangman's 
sword;  the  martyrdom  is  within;  and  then  he  hath  won  his  crown, 
not  when  he  hath  suffered  the  blow,  but  when  he  hath  overcome  his 
fears,  and  made  his  spirit  conqueror.  It  was  a  sad  instance  of  our 
infirmity,  when  of  the  forty  martyrs  of  Cappadocia™  set  in  a  freezing 
lake,  almost  consummate,  and  an  angel  was  reaching  the  crown  and 

1  [Hob.  vil  11.]  »  [S.  BasU.,  hom.  xix.  §  7.  torn.  ii.  p.  151.] 
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placmg  it  npon  their  brows^  the  flesh  failed  one  of  thenij  and  drew 
the  spirit  after  it ;  and  the  man  was  called  off  from  his  scene  of  noble 
contention^  and  died  in  warm  water : 

Odi  artus,  fragUemque  hnnc  corporia  nsum 

Desertorem  animi ' ; 

We  carry  about  ns  the  body  of  deaths  and  we  bring  evils  npon  onr- 
selves  by  onr  follies^  and  then  know  not  how  to  bear  them;  and  the 
flesh  forsakes  the  spirit.  And  indeed  in  sickness  the  infirmitv  is  so 
very  great^  that  Qod  in  a  manner  at  that  time  hath  reduced  all  reli- 
gion into  one  virtue;  patience  with  its  appendages  is  the  sum  total 
of  almost  all  our  duly  that  is  proper  to  the  days  of  sorrow ;  and  we 
shall  find  it  enough  to  entertain  all  our  powers,  and  to  employ  all 
our  aids ;  the  counsels  of  wise  men  and  the  comforts  of  our  friends, 
the  advices  of  scripture  and  the  results  of  experience,  the  graces  of 
Qod,  and  the  strength  of  our  own  resolutions,  are  all  then  full  of 
employments,  and  find  it  work  enough  to  secure  that  one  grace. 
For  then  it  is  that  a  doud  is  wrapped  about  our  heads,  and  our 
reason  stoops  under  sorrow :  the  soul  is  sad,  and  its  instrument  is 
out  of  tune;  the  auxiUaries  are  disordered,  and  every  thought  sits 
heavily ;  then  a  comfort  cannot  make  the  body  feel  it,  and  &e  soul 
is  not  so  abstracted  to  rejoice  much  without  its  partner;  so  that  the 
pxoper  joys  of  the  soul, — such  as  are  hope,  and  wise  discourses,  and 
satisfactions  of  reason,  and  the  offices  of  religion, — ^are  felt,  just  as 
we  now  perceive  the  joys  of  heaven,  with  so  Uttle  relish,  that  it 
comes  as  news  of  a  victory  to  a  man  upon  the  rack,  or  the  birth  of 
an  heir  to  one  condemned  to  die ;  he  hears  a  story  which  was  made 
to  ddight  him,  but  it  came  when  he  was  dead  to  joy  and  all  its  capa- 
cities; and  therefore  sickness,  though  it  be  a  good  monitor,  yet  it  is 
an  ill  stage  to  act  some  virtues  in ;  and  a  good  man  cannot  then  do 
much,  and  therefore  he  that  is  in  the  state  of  flesh  and  blood  can  do 
nothing  at  alL 

But  in  these  considerations  we  find  our  nature  in  disadvantages ; 
and  a  8<iX)ng  man  may  be  overcome  when  a  strongs  comes  to  disarm 
him ;  and  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  violences  of  choice  and  chance ; 
but  it  is  no  better  in  any  thing  else :  for  nature  is  weak  in  all  its 
strengths  and  in  its  fights,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  its  actions  and 
passions ;  we  love  some  things  violently,  and  hate  others  unreason- 
ably; any  thing  can  flight  us  when  we  would  be  confident,  and 
nothhig  can  scare  us  when  we  ought  to  fear;  the  breaking  of  a  glass 
puts  us  into  a  supreme  anger,  and  we  are  duU  and  indifi*erent  as 
a  Stoic  when  we  see  God  dishonoured ;  we  passionately  desire  our 
preservation,  and  yet  we  vicdently  destroy  ourselves,  and  will  not  be 
hindered;  we  cannot  deny  a  friend  when  he  tempts  us  to  sin  and 
death,  and  yet  we  daily  deny  God  when  He  passionately  invites  us 
to  life  and  health ;  we  are  greedy  after  money,  and  yet  spend  it  vainly 
n  [Stat  Theb.,  Tiii.  788.] 
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upon  our  lusts ;  we  hate  to  see  any  man  flattered  but  ourselves^  and 
we  can  endure  folly  if  it  be  on  our  side,  and  a  sin  for  our  interest : 
we  desire  health,  and  yet  we  exchange  it  for  wine  and  madness ;  we 
sink  when  a  persecution  comes,  and  yet  cease  not  daily  to  persecute 
ourselves,  doing  mischiefe  worse  than  the  sword  of  tyrants,  and  great 
as  the  malice  oi  a  devil. 

Bat  to  sum  up  all  the  evils  that  can  be  spoken  of  the  infirmities 
of  the  flesh ;  the  proper  nature  and  habitudes  of  men  are  so  foolish 
and  impotent,  so  averse  and  peevish  to  all  good,  that  a  man's  will  is 
of  itself  only  free  to  choose  evils.  Neither  is  it  a  contradiction  to 
say  'liberty,'  and  yet  suppose  it  determined  to  one  object  only ;  because 
that  one  object  is  the  thing  we  choose.  For  although  God  hath  set 
life  and  death  before  us,  fire  and  water,  good  and  evil,  and  hath  pri- 
marily put  man  into  the  hands  of  his  own  counsel,  that  he  might 
have  chosen  good  as  well  as  evil ;  yet  because  he  did  not,  but  fell 
into  an  evil  condition  and  corruptea  manners,  and  grew  in  love  with 
it,  and  infected  all  his  children  with  vicious  examples  :  and  all  nations 
of  the  world  have  contracted  some  universal  stains,  and ''  the  thoughts 
of  men's  hearts  are  only  evil®,"  and  that  "continually,"  and  '*  there  is 
not  one  that  doth  good,  no,  not  one  that  sinneth  not^:"  since,  I  say, 
all  the  world  have  sinned,  we  cannot  suppose  a  liberty  of  indifferency 
to  good  and  bad ;  it  is  impossible  in  such  a  liberty  that  there  should 
be  no  variely,  that  all  should  choose  the  same  thing ;  but  a  libertv 
of  complacency  or  dehght  we  may  suppose ;  that  is  so,  that  though 
naturally  he  might  choose  good,  yet  morally  he  is  so  determined  with 
his  love  to  evil,  that  good  seldom  comes  into  dispute ;  and  a  man 
runs  to  evil  as  he  runs  to  meat  or  sleep ;  for  why  else  should  it  be 
that  every  one  can  teach  a  child  to  be  proud,  or  to  swear,  to  lie,  or 
to  do  little  spites  to  his  playfeUow,  and  can  train  him  up  to  infant 
follies;  bat  the  severity  of  tutors,  and  the  care  of  parents,  discipUne 
and  watchfulness,  arts  and  diligence,  all  is  too  little  to  make  him  love 
but  to  say  his  prayers,  or  to  do  that  which  becomes  persons  designed 
for  honest  purposes  :  and  his  malice  shall  outrun  his  years,  he  shall 
be  a  man  in  villany  before  he  is  by  law  capable  of  choice  or  inheri- 
tance; and  this  indisposition  lasts  upon  us  for  ever;  even  as  long 
as  we  live,  just  in  the  same  degrees  as  flesh  and  blood  does  rule  us :  <rcS- 
fjMTos  fi^v  yhp  appaxrrCap  tarax^  T^vry,  ^I^XV^  ^^  vdoTjfxa^  larpos  larai 
BdvaTos,  '  art  of  physicians  can  cure  the  evik  of  the  body,  but  this 
strange  propensity  to  evil  nothing  can  cure  but  death ;'  the  grace  of 
God  eases  the  mahgnity  here,  but  it  cannot  be  cured  but  by  ffloiy : 
that  is,  this  freedom  of  delight,  or  perfect  unabated  election  of  evil,* 
which  is  consequent  to  the  evil  manners  of  the  world,  although  it 
be  lessened  by  the  intermedial  state  of  grace,  yet  it  is  not  cured  until 
it  be  changed  into  its  quite  contrary ;  but  as  it  is  in  heaven,  all  that 
is  happy,  and  glorious,  and  free,  yet  can  choose  nothing  but  the  love 
of  God  and  excellent  things,  beoause  God  fills  all  the  capacities  of 

o  [Gen.  vi.  6.]  P  [Ps.  liii.  8.] 

1  [BfpairUtt,  v6<rov,  ed.— Phalar.  ep.  cvii.J 
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saints^  and  there  is  nothing  without  Him  that  hath  any  degrees  of 
amabilitj :  so  in  the  state  of  nature^  of  flesh  and  blood ;  there  is  so 
much  ignorance  of  spiritual  excellencies,  and  so  much  proportion  to 
sensual  objects  which  in  most  instances  and  in  many  degrees  are  pro- 
hibited, that  as  men  naturaUy.  know  no  good  but  to  please  a  wild,, 
undetermined,  infinite  appetite,  so  they  will  nothing  else  but  what  is 
good  in  their  limit  and  proportion ;  and  it  is  with  us  as  it  was  with 
the  she-goat  that  suckled  the  wolfs  whelp  «;  he  grew  up  by  Ins  nurse's 
milk,  and  set  last  having  forgot  his  foster-mother's  kindness,  ate  that 
udder  which  gave  him  drink  and  nourishment ; 

Improbitai  nullo  flectitur  obsequio^ 

for '  no  kindness  will  cure  an  ill  nature  and  a  base  disposition/  so  are 
we  in  the  first  constitution  of  our  nature;  so  pmectly  given  to 
natural  vices,  that  by  degrees  we  degenerate  into  unnatural^  and  no 
education  or  power  of  sort  can  make  us  choose  wisely  or  honestly : 
iyoi  hi  iiCav  €vyiv€iav  iper^v  otda,  said  Phalaris^,  'there  is  no  good 
nature  but  only  virtue :'  till  we  are  new  created,  we  are  wolves  and 
serpents,  free  and  deUghted  in  the  choice  of  evil,  but  stones  and  iron 
to  all  excellent  things  and  purposes. 

n.  Next  I  am  to  consider  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  even  when 
the  state  is  changed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  state  of  grace :  for  many 
persons,  as  soon  as  the  grace  of  Ood  rises  in  their  hearts,  are  all  on 
fire  and  inflamed;  it  is  with  them  as  Homer  said  of  the  Sirian  star, 

Aa/tiwp^aros  /ji^p  tr/  ^ffrit  Kcuchif  Z4  rt  afffxa  r^rvierat, 
Kai  Tf  ^^jpci  irpKXhy  wvptrhy  SciAouri  fiporouruf  *• 

'  it  shines  finely,  and  brings  fevers :'  splendour  and  zeal  are  the 
effects  of  the  first  grace,  and  sometimes  the  first  turns  into  pride,  and 
the  second  into  uncharitableness ;  and  either  by  too  dull  and  slow 
motions,  or  by  too  violent  and  unequal,  the  flesh  will  make  pretences, 
and  too  often  prevail  upon  the  spirit,  even  after  the  grace  of  God 
hath  set  up  its  oanners  m  our  hearts. 

1.  In  some  dispositions  that  are  forward  and  apt,  busy  and  un- 
quiet, when  the  grace  of  God  hath  taken  possession  and  begins  to 
give  laws,  it  seems  so  pleasant  and  gay  to  their  undisceming  spirits 
to  be  delivered  from  the  sottishness  of  lust  and  the  folUes  of  drunken- 
ness, that  reflecting  upon  the  change  they  begin  to  love  themselves 
too  well,  and  take  delight  in  the  wisdom  of  the  change  and  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  new  life ;  and  then  they,  hating  their  own  follies, 
be^  to  despise  them  that  dwell  below ;  it  was  the  trick  of  the  old 
philosophers  whom  Aristophanes*  thus  describes, 

• Tohs  iiXcf6yas, 

robs  itxP^vras,  rohs  iianroftjroi/j  X^«t$  • 

«  [Aldat..  emblem.  InV.— Sec  append.]  *  I H.  x*-  30.] 

'  [Ep.  cxliv.  p.  408.]  *  [Nub.  103.] 
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'pale^  and  barefoot^  and  proud/  that  is^  persons  singular  in  their 
habit^  eminent  in  their  institution^  proud  and  pleased  in  their  per- 
sons^ and  despisers  of  them  that  are  less  glorious  in  their  virtues 
than  themselves ;  and  for  this  venr  thing  our  blessed  Saviour  remarks 
the  pharisees,  they  were  severe  and  fantc^ical  advancers  of  themselves, 
and  judges  of  their  neighbours ;  and  here,  when  they  have  mortified 
corporal  vices,  such  which  are  scandalous  and  punishable  by  men, 
they  keep  the  spiritual,  and  those  that  are  only  discernible  by  God : 
these  men  do  but  change  their  sin  from  scandal  to  danger,  and  that 
they  may  sin  more  safely,  they  sin  more  spiritually. 

2.  Sometimes  the  passions  of  the  flesh  spoil  the  changes  of  the 
spirit,  by  natural  excesses,  and  di^roportion  of  degrees;  it  mingles 
violence  with  industry,  and  fnry  with  zeal,  and  uncharitableness  with 
reproof,  and  censuring  with  discipline,  and  violence  with  desires,  and 
immortifications  in  all  the  appetites  and  prosecutions  of  the  soul. 
Some  think  it  is  enough  in  all  instances  if  they  pray  hugely  and 
fervently ;  and  that  it  is  religion  impatiently  to  desire  a  victory  over 
our  enemies,  or  the  life  of  a  child,  or  an  heir  to  be  bom ;  ihej  call 
it  holy,  so  they  desire  it  in  prayer;  that  if  they  reprove  a  vicious 
person,  they  may  say  what  they  fist,  and  be  as  angry  as  they  please ; 
that  when  they  demand  but  reason,  they  may  enforce  it  by  aU  means ; 
that  when  they  exact  duty  of  their  children,  they  may  be  imperious 
and  without  limit ;  that  if  they  desim  a  good  end,  they  may  pro- 
secute it  by  all  instruments ;  that  when  they  give  God  thanks  for 
blessings,  they  may  value  the  thing  as  high  as  they  list,  though  their 
persons  come  into  a  share  of  the  honour;  here  the  spirit  is  willing 
and  holy,  but  the  flesh  creq>s  too  busily,  and  insinuates  into  the 
substance  of  good  actions,  and  spoils  them  by  unhandsome  circum- 
stances ;  and  then  the  prayer  is  spoiled  for  want  of  prudence  or  con- 
formity to  God^s  will,  and  discipHne  and  government  is  imbittered 
by  an  an^  spirit;  and  the  fatner's  authority  turns  into  an  uneasy 
load,  by  being  thrust  like  an  unequal  burden  to  one  side,  without 
allowing  equal  measures  to  the  other :  and  if  we  consider  it  wisely, 
we  shali  find  that  in  many  good  actions  the  flesh  is  the  bigger  ingre- 
dient, and  we  betray  our  weak  constitutions  even  when  we  do  justice 
or  charity ;  and  many  men  pray  in  the  flesh,  when  they  pretend  they 
pray  by  the  Spirit. 

3.  In  the  first  changes  and  weak  progresses  of  our  spiritual  life 
we  find  a  long  weakness  upon  us,  because  we  are  long  before  we 
begin,  and  the  fiesh  was  powerful,  and  its  habits  strong,  and  it  will 
mingle  indirect  pretences  with  all  the  actions  of  the  spirit ;  if  we 
mean  to  pray,  the  flesh  thrusts  in  thoughts  of  the  world  ;  and  our 
tongue  speaks  one  thing,  and  our  heart  means  another ;  and  we  are 
hardly  brought  to  say  our  prayers,  or  to  undertake  a  fasting-day, 
or  to  celebrate  a  communion :  and  if  we  remember  that  all  these 
are  holy  actions,  and  that  we  have  many  opportunities  of  doing 
them  all,  and  yet  do  them  very  seldom,  and  then  very  coldly,  it  will 
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be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  account  that  our  flesh  and  oui  natural 
weakness  prevails  oftener  than  our  spiritual  strengths:  ol  'jtoXvv 
"Xpovov  b€$ivT€s,  K&v  Xv6€i€v,  ov  bvviii€voi  fiabCC^iv,  vTroo-JccX/ibrrai** 
'  they  that  are  bound  long  in  chains,  feel  such  a  lameness  in  the  first 
restitutions  of  their  liberty/  inri  rQj  voXvxpovlov  roiv  bcafuSv  ^rvvr)' 
B^lasy  ^  by  reason  of  the  long-accustomed  chain  and  pressure/  that 
they  must  stay  till  nature  hath  set  them  free,  and  the  disease  be  taken 
off  as  well  as  the  chain ;  and  when  the  soul  is  got  free  from  her  actual 
pressure  of  sins,  still  t^e  wound  remains,  ana  a  long  habitude  and 
longing  after  it,  a  looking  back ;  and  upon  the  presenting  the  old 
object,  the  same  company,  or  the  remembrance  of  the  ddight,  the 
fancy  strikes,  and  the  heart  fsdls,  and  the  temptations  return  and 
stand  dressed  in  form  and  circumstances,  and  ten  to  one  but  the 
man  dies  again. 

4.  Some  men  are  wise  and  know  their  weaknesses,  and  to  prevent 
their  startings  back,  will  make  fierce  and  strong  resolutions,  and  bind 
up  their  gaps  with  thorns,  and  make  a  new  hedge  about  their  spirits ; 
and  what  then  P  This  shews  indeed  that  "  the  spirit  is  willing ;  tnt 
the  storm  arises,  and  winds  blow,  and  rain  descends,  and  presently 
the  earth  trembles,  and  the  whole  fabric  falls  into  ruin  and  disorder. 
A  resolution  such  as  we  usually  make  is  nothing  but  a  little  trench 
which  every  child  can  step  over;  and  there  is  no'  civil  man  that 
commits  a  willing  sin  but  he  does  it  against  his  resolution ;  and  what 
Christian  lives  that  will  not  say  and  think  that  he  hath  repented  in 
some  degree;  and  yet  still  they  commit  sin,  that  is,  they  oreak  all 
their  holy  purposes  as  readily  as  they  lose  a  dream ;  and  so  great  is 
our  weamess,  that  to  most  men  the  strength  of  a  resolution  is  just 
such  a  restraint  as  he  suffers  who  is  imprisoned  in  a  curtain,  and 
secured  with  doors  and  bars  of  the  finest  Unen :  for  though  '^  the 
spirit  be  strong"  to  resolve,  "  the  flesh  is  weak"  to  keep  it. 

5.  But  when  they  have  felt  their  follies,  and  see  the  linen  veil 
rent,  some  that  are  desirous  to  please  God  back  their  resolutions 
with  vows,  and  tiien  the  spirit  is  fortified,  and  the  flesh  may  tempt 
and  call,  but  the  soul  cannot  come  forth,  and  therefore  it  tnumphs, 
and  acts  its  interest  easily  and  certainly;  and  then  the  flesh  is  morti- 
fied :  it  may  be  so.  But  do  not  many  of  us  enquire  after  a  vow"? 
And  if  we  consider,  it  may  be  it  was  rash,  or  it  was  an  impossible 
matter,  or  without  just  consideration,  and  weighing  of  circumstances, 
or  the  case  is  altered,  and  there  is  a  new  emergent  necessity,  or  a  vow 
is  no  more  than  a  resolution  made  in  matter  of  duty;  bom  are  made 
for  God,  and  in  His  eye  and  witness ;  or  if  nothing  will  do  it,  men 
grow  sad  and  weary,  and  despair,  and  are  impatient,  and  bite  the  knot 
in  pieces  with  their  teeth,  which  they  cannot  by  disputing  and  the 
arts  of  the  tongue.  A  vow  will  not  secure  our  duty,  because  it  is 
not  stronger  than  our  appetite,  and  the  spirit  of  man  is  weaker  than 
the  habits  and  superinauced  nature  of  tne  flesh;  but  by  little  and 

»  [Plut.  de  liber,  educand.,  torn.  vi.  p.  21.]  ■  [Prov.  xx.  25.] 
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little  it  falb  off^  like  the  finest  thread  twisted  upon  the  traces  of  a 
chariot^  it  cannot  hold  long. 

6.  Beyond  all  this,  some  choose  ejccellent  guides,  and  stand  within 
the  restraints  of  modesly^  and  a  severe  monitor ;  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  hath  put  a  veil  upon  our  spirits ;  and  by  modesty  in  women  and 
young  persons,  by  reputation  in  the  more  aged,  and  by  honour  in  the 
more  noble,  and  by  conscience  in  all,  hath  fortified  th^  spirit  of  man, 
that  men  dare  not  prevaricate  their  duly,  though  they  be  tempted 
strongly,  and  invited  perpetually;  and  this  is  a  partition-wall  that 
separates  the  spirit  from  the  flesh,  and  keeps  it  in  its  proper  strengths 
and  retirements.  But  here  the  spirit  of  man,  for  aU  that  it  is  assisted, 
strongly  breaks  from  the  enclosure,  and  runs  into  societies  of  flesh, 
and  sometimes  despises  reputation,  and  sometimes  supphes  it  with 
UtUe  arts  of  flattery  and  self-love ;  and  is  modest  as  long  as  it  can  be 
secret,  and  when  it  is  discovered  it  grows  impudent;  and  a  man 
shelters  himself  in  crowds  and  heap  of  sinners,  and  beUeves  that  it 
is  no  worse  with  him  than  with  other  mighty  criminals  and  public 
persons,  who  bring  sin  into  credit  among  fools  and  vicious  persons ; 
or  else  men  take  false  measures  of  fame  or  public  honesty,  and  the 
world  being  broken  into  so  many  parts  of  disunion,  and  agreeing  in 
nothing  but  in  confederate  vice,  and  grown  so  remiss  in  governments 
and  severe  accounts,  every  thing  is  left  so  loose,  that  honour  and 
pubUc  fame,  modesty  and  shame,  are  now  so  slender  guards  to  the 
spirit,  that  the  flesh  breaks  in,  and  makes  most  men  more  bold 
against  God  than  against  men,  and  against  the  laws  of  rehgion  than 
of  the  commonwealtn. 

7.  When  the  spirit  is  made  willing  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  flesh 
interposes  in  deceptions  and  false  principles.  If  you  tempt  some 
man  to  a  notorious  sin,  as  to  rebeUion,  to  deceive  ms  trust,  or  to  be 
drunk,  he  will  answer,  he  had  rather  die  than  do  it :  but  put  the  sin 
civilly  to  him,  and  let  it  be  disguised  with  little  excuses,  such  things 
which  indeed  are  trifles,  but  yet  they  are  colours  fair  enough  to  make 
a  weak  pretence,  and  the  spirit  yields  instantly.  Most  men  choose 
the  sin  if  it  be  once  disputable  whether  it  be  a  sin  or  no  ?  If  they 
can  but  make  an  excuse,  or  a  colour,  so  that  it  shall  not  rudely  dash 
against  the  conscience  with  an  open  professed  name  of  sin,  they  suffer 
the  temptation  to  do  its  worst.  If  you  tempt  a  man,  you  must  tell 
him  His  no  sin,  or  it  is  excusable :  this  is  not  rebellion,  but  necessity, 

.  and  self-defence;  it  is  not  against  my  allegiance,  but  is  a  performing 
of  my  trust ;  I  do  it  for  my  friend,  not  against  my  superior ;  I  do  it 
for  a  good  end,  and  for  his  advantage :  this  is  not  drunkenness,  but 
free  mirth,  and  fair  society ;  it  is  refireshment,  and  entertainment  of 
some  supernumerary  hours,  but  it  is  not  a  throwing  away  my  time, 
or  neglecting  a  day  of  salvation ;  and  if  there  be  any  tiling  more  to 
say  for  it,  though  it  be  no  more  than  Adam's  fig-leaves,  or  the 
excuses  of  children  and  truants,  it  shall  be  enough  to  make  the 
flesh  prevail,  and  the  spirit  not  to  be  troubled:   for  so  great  is 
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our  folly^  that  the  flesh  always  carries  the  cause  if  the  spuit  can  be 
cozened. 

8.  The  flesh  is  so  mingled  with  the  spirit^  that  we  are  forced  to 
make  distinctions  in  our  appetite,  to  reconcile  our  affections  to  God 
and  rehgion,  lest  it  be  impossible  to  do  our  duty ;  we  weep  for  our 
sins,  but  we  weep  more  for  the  death  of  our  dearest  friends,  or  other 
temporal  sadnesses ;  we  say  we  had  rather  die  than  lose  our  faith, 
and  yet  we  do  not  live  according  to  it;  we  lose  our  estates  and  are 
impatient,  we  lose  our  virtue  and  bear  it  well  enough;  and  what 
virtue  is  so  great  as  more  to  be  troubled  for  having  sinned,  than  for 
being  ashamed,  and  beggared,  and  condemned  to  die.  Here  we  are 
forc^  to  a  distinction :  there  is  a  valuation  of  price,  and  a  valua- 
tion of  sense :  or  the  spirit  hath  one  rate  of  things,  and  the  flesh 
hath  another,  and  what  we  believe  the  greatest  evil  does  not  always 
cause  to  us  the  greatest  trouble ;  which  shews  plainly  that  we  are 
imperfect  carnal  persons,  and  the  flesh  will  in  some  measure  prevail 
over  the  spirit ;  because  we  will  suffer  it  in  too  many  instances,  and 
cannot  help  it  in  all. 

9.  The  spirit  is  abated  and  interrupted  by  the  flesh,  because  the 
flesh  pretends  it  is  not  able  to  do  those  ministries  which  are  appointed 
in  order  to  religion;  we  are  not  able  to  fast;  or  if  we  watch,  it 
breeds  ^outs  and  catarrhs ;  or  charity  is  a  grace  too  expensive,  our 
necessibes  are  too  big  to  do  it ;  or  we  cannot  suffer  pain ;  and  sorrow 
breeds  death,  and  therefore  our  repentances  must  be  more  gentle :  and 
we  must  support  ourselves  in  all  our  calamities,  for  we  cannot  bear 
our  crosses  without  a  freer  refreshment,  and  this  freedom  passes  on 
to  licence ;  and  many  melancholy  persons  drown  their  sorrows  in  sin 
and  forgetfulness,  as  if  sin  were  more  tolerable  than  sorrow,  and  the 
anger  of  God  an  easier  load  than  a  temporal  care.  Here  the  flesh 
betrays  its  weakness  and  its  follies  :  for  the  flesh  complains  too  soon, 
and  the  spirit  of  some  men,  like  Adam  being  too  fond  of  his  Eve, 
attends  to  all  its  murmurs  and  temptations.  And  yet  the  flesh  is  able 
to  bear  far  more  than  is  required  of  it  in  usual  duties;  custom  of 
suffering  will  make  us  endure  much,  and  fear  will  make  us  suffer 
more,  and  necessity  make  us  suffer  any  thing,  and  lust  and  desire 
makes  us  to  endure  more  than  Qod  is  willing  we  should ;  and  yet  we 
are  nice,  and  tender,  and  indulgent  to  our  weaknesses,  till  our  weak- 
nesses grow  too  strong  for  us.  And  what  shall  we  do  to  secure  our 
duty,  and  to  be  delivered  of  ourselves,  that  the  body  of  death  which 
we  bear  about  us  majr  not  destroy  the  life  of  the  spirit? 

I  have  all  this  while  complained,  and  you  see  not  without  cause ; 
I  shall  afterwards  tell  you  the  remedies  for  all  this  evil.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  us  have  but  mean  opinions  of  ourselves ;  let  us  watch  every 
thing  of  ourselves  as  of  suspected  persons,  and  magnify  the  grace  of 
God,  and  be  humbled  for  our  stock  and  spring  of  foUies,  and  let 
us  look  up  to  Him  who  is  the  Fountain  of  grace  and  spiritual 
strengths; 
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and  pray  that  God  would  give  us  what  we  ask^  and  what  we  ask  not ; 
for  we  want  more  helps  tnan  we  understand^  and  we  are  nearer  to 
evil  than  we  perceive^  and  we  bear  sin  and  death  about  us,  and  are 
in  love  with  it;  and  nothing  comes  from  us  but  false  principles,  and 
silly  propositions,  and  weak  discourses,  and  startmgs  m)m  our  holy 
purposes,  and  care  of  our  bodies,  and  of  our  palates,  and  the  lust  of 
the  lower  belly Q;  these  are  the  employment  of  our  lives;  but  if  we 
design  to  live  happily  and  in  a  better  place,  it  must  be  otherwise 
with  us;  we  must  become  new  creatures,  and  have  another  definition, 
and  have  new  strengths,  which  we  can  only  derive  from  God,  whose 
^'  grace  is  sufficient  for  us,^^  and  strong  enough  to  i^V9il  over  all  our 
{bUies  and  infirmities. 


SEBMON  XI. 

in.  If  it  be  possible  to  cure  an  evil  nature,  we  must  enquire  after 
remedies  for  all  this  mischief. 
In  order  to  which  I  shall  consider ; 

1.  That  since  it  is  our  flesh  and  blood  that  is  the  principle  of  mis- 
chief, we  must  not  think  to  have  it  cured  bv  wasbings  and  light 
medicaments ;  the  physician  that  went  to  cure  the  hectic  with  quick- 
silver and  fasting  spittle,  did  his  patient  no  good,  but  himself  became 
a  proverb ;  and  he  that  by  easy  prayers  and  a  seldom  fast,  hj  the 
scattering  of  a  little  alms,  and  the  issues  of  some  more  natural  virtue, 
thinks  to  cure  his  evil  nature,  does  fortify  his  indisposition,  as  a  stick 
is  hardened  by  a  little  fire,  which  by  a  great  one  is  devoured.  Quanta 
$atius  est  mentem  eluere,  qua  mails  cupiditatihis  sordidatur,  et  uno 
friftutis  acjldei  lavacro  universa  vitia  depellere^f  'Better  it  is  by  an 
entire  body  of  virtue,  by  a  Kving  and  active  faith,  to  cleanse  the  mind 
jfifom  every  vice,  and  to  take  off  all  superinduced  habits  of  sin ;'  quod 
qui  feeerit,  ^amUbet  inquUtatum  ac  sordidum  corpus  gerat,  satis 
purus  est;  'if  we  take  this  course,  although  our  body  is  fold,  and 
our  affections  unquiet,  and  our  rest  discomposed,  yet  we  shall  be 
masters  of  our  resolution,  and  clean  from  habitual  sins,  and  so 
cure  our  evil  nature/  For  our  nature  was  not  made  evil  but  by  our- 
selves; but  yet  we  are  naturally  evil,  that  is,  by  a  superinduced 
nature;  just  as  drunkards  and  intemperate  persons  have  made  it 
necessary  to  drink  extremely,  and  their  nature  requires  it,  and  it  is 
health  to  them ;  they  die  without  it,  because  they  have  made  them- 
selves a  new  constitution,  and  another  nature,  but  much  worse  than 

P  [Brunck.  AnthoL  AJ^dTr.  466.  Paulo         '  Lactant  [Inst,  lib.  v.  cap,  20.  torn, 
•liter  apud  Plat  Alcib.  il  §  9.]  i.  p.  416.] 

«  [Vid.  p.  5S|  note  g,  supr.] 
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that  which  God  made ;  their  sin  made  this  new  nature ;  and  this  new 
nature  makes  sdn  necessary  and  unavoidable :  so  it  is  in  all  other 
instances;  our  nature  is  evil,  because  we  have  spoiled  it;  and  there- 
fore the  removing  the  sin  which  we  have  brought  in,  is  the  way  to 
cure  our  nature :  for  this  evil  nature  is  not  a  thing  which  we  cannot 
avoid ;  we  made  it  and  therefore  we  must  help  it ;  but  as  in  the  super- 
inducing this  evil  nature  we  were  thrust  forward  by  the  world  and 
the  de^S,  by  all  objects  from  without  and  weakness  from  within ; 
so  in  the  curing  it  we  are  to  be  helped  by  God  and  His  most  holy 
sprit; 

we  must  have  a  new  nature  put  into  us,  which  must  be  the  principle 
of  new  counsels  and  better  purposes,  of  holy  actions  and  great  devo- 
tion ;  and  this  nature  is  derived  from  God,  and  is  a  grace  and  a  favour 
of  heaven.  The  same  Spirit  that  caused  the  holy  Jesus  to  be  bom 
after  a  new  and  strange  manner,  must  also  descend  upon  us,  and 
cause  us  to  be  bom  again,  and  to  begin  a  new  life  upon  the  stock  of 
a  new  nature.  'Air  iK^ivov  yjp$aTo  OcCa  kcu  ivOpwirCvri  <n;in;<^a^ 
v€<tO<u  (f)ii(n9,  tv  fj  iif6p<»>TrCvr]  tjj  irpbs  tJ  0€i6r€pov  KoivinvU^  yhrqTai 
OeCa,  saul  Origen^;  '  from  Him  it  first  began  that  a  divine  and  human 
nature  were  weaved  together,  that  the  human  nature  by  communica- 
tion with  the  celestial  may  also  become  divine  -/  ovk  iv  ijl6v(^  ry  'Iiyo-ov, 
iXXh  iv  irao-i  tois  fxerct  rb^  m(TT€V€LV  ivaXafx^Sivova-i  plov,  tv^lr}aovs 
ibiba^cv,  'not  only  in  Jesus,  but  in  all  that  first  beUeve  in  Him,  and 
then  obey  Him,  living  such  a  life  as  Jesus  taught :'  and  this  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  wh(3e  design ;  as  we  have  lived  to  the  flesh,  so  we 
must  hereafter  Hve  to  the  Spirit ;  as  our  nature  hath  been  flesh,  not 
only  in  its  original  but  in  habits  and  affection;  so  our  nature  must 
be  spirit  in  habit  and  choice,  in  design  and  effectual  prosecutions ; 
for  nothing  can  cure  our  old  death,  but  this  new  birth :  and  this  is 
the  recovery  of  our  nature,  and  the  restitution  of  our  hopes,  and 
therefore  the  greatest  joy  of  mankind ; 

Ko^y  ah  ie6vrov  X<^/a*  iSup  €b^y§fiop, 
yij  r*  lipiy^  $dWou<r«h  TKoi^i6y  ^  08«p** 

'  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  the  storm  allayed  and  tumed  into  a  smooth  sea  and  a  fresh  gale; 
our  eyes  are  pleased  to  see  the  earth  begin  to  live,  and  to  produce 
her  little  issues  with  parti-coloured  coats; 

&AA*  o^^r  o0r«  KofAiTfAr,  oUtf  tBup  KoXhp, 
its  rdis  Awat<ri  icoi  ir6$t^  9^ftyfi4yois 
vtJZttv  y^ayymp  h  ^fiois  I9§ty  ^os'  ^ 

'nothing  is  so  beauteous  as  to  see  a  new  birth  in  a  childless  family;' 
and  it  is  excellent  to  hear  a  man  discourse  the  hidden  things  of 

■  [Mtchyl  Sept.  conte.  Theb.  598.]  *  [Al.  rod.] 

*  [Contr.  Cels.,  lib.  iii.  §  28.  torn.  i.  ▼  Eurip.  Dan.  [Stob.  floril.  Ixxy.  4.1 

p.  466.]  '' 
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oatore^  and  unriddle  the  perplexities  t)f  human  notices  and  mistakes ; 
it  is  comely  to  see  a  wise  man  sit  in  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  give 
right  judgment  in  difficult  causes :  but  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  ex- 
cdlencies  of  a  new  birth ;  to  see  the  old  man  carried  forth  to  funeral 
with  the  solemn  tears  of  repentance,  and  buried  in  the  grave  of  Jesus, 
and  in  his  place  a  new  creation  to  arise,  a  new  heart  and  a  new  un- 
derstanding and  new  affections,  and  excellent  appetites :  for  nothing 
less  than  tms  can  cure  all  the  old  distempers. 

2.  Our  life,  and  all  our  discourses,  and  every  observation,  and  a 
state  of  reason,  and  a  union  of  sober  counsels,  are  too  little  to  cure 
a  peevish  spirit,  and  a  weak  reasoning,  and  sUly  principles,  and  ac- 
cursed* habits,  and  evil  examples,  and  perverse  affections,  and  a  whole 
body  of  sin  and  death.    It  was  well  said  in  the  comedy*, 

Nanqnam  ita  quisquam  bene  subducta  ratione  ad  vitam  fait, 
Quin  res,  stag,  utua  semper  aliquid  apportet  novi, 
Aliquid  moneat ;  at  Ula,  quae  te  scire  credas,  nesdas, 
£t  que  tibi  putaris  prima,  in  experiuudo  repadies. 

Men  at  first  think  themselves  wise,  and  are  always  most  confident 
when  they  have  the  least  reason ;  and  to-morrow  they  begin  to  per- 
ceive yesterday's  folly,  and  yet  they  are  not  wise;  but  as  the  little 
embryo,  in  the  natural  sheet  and  lap  of  its  mother,  first  distinguishes 
into  a  litUe  knot,  and  that  in  time  will  be  the  heart,  and  then  into  a 
bigger  bundle,  which  after  some  days'  abode  grows  into  two  little 
spots,  and  they,  if  cherished  by  nature,  will  become  eyes,  and  each 
part  by  order  commences  into  weak  principles,  and  is  preserved  with 
nature's  greatest  curiosity ;  that  it  may  assist  first  to  distinction,  then 
to  order,  next  to  usefulness,  and  from  thence  to  strength,  till  it  arrive 
at  beauty  and  a  perfect  creature ;  so  are  the  necessities,  and  so  are 
the  discourses  of  men;  we  first  learn  the  principles  of  reason,  which 
breaks  obscurely  through  a  cloud,  and  brings  a  little  light,  and  then 
we  discern  a  fofly,  and  oy  little  and  little  leave  it,  till  that  enlightens 
the  next  comer  of  the  soul :  and  then  there  is  a  new  discovery ;  but 
the  soul  is  still  in  infancy  and  childish  follies ;  and  eveiy  day  does 
but  the  work  of  one  day ;  but  therefore  art  and  use,  experience  and 
reason,  although  they  do  something,  jet  they  cannot  do  enough, 
there  must  be  something  else :  but  this  is  to  be  wrought  by  a  new 
principle,  that  is,  by  the  Spirit  of  grace :  nature  and  reason  alone  cannot 
do  it,  and  therefore  the  proper  cure  is  to  be  wrouffht  by  those  general 
means  of  inviting  and  cherishing,  of  getting  and  entertaining  God's 
spirit,  which  when  we  have  observed,  we  may  account  ourselves  suf- 
ficiently instructed  towards  the  repair  of  our  breaches,  and  reforma- 
tion of  our  evil  nature. 

1 .  The  first  great  instrument  of  changing  our  whole  nature  into 
the  state  of  grace,  flesh  into  the  spirit,  is  a  firm  belief,  and  a  perfect 
assent  to,  and  hearty  entertainment  of,  the  promises  of  the  gospel; 

•  [See  voL  viL  p.  888.]  «  [Tcr.  Adelph.,  act.  T.  sc.  4.  iuit] 
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for  lioly  scripture  speaks  great  words  concerning  faith.  It  ''quenches 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil/'  saith  St.  Paul^ ;  it  ^*  overcomes  the 
world/'  saith  St.  John* ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  parent 
of  love ;  it  is  obedience,  and  it  is  humihty,  and  it  is  a  shield,  and  it 
is  a  breastplate,  and  a  work,  and  a  mystery;  it  is  a  fight,  and  it 
is  a  victory ;  it  is  pleasing  God,  and  it  is  that  "  whereby  the  just 
do  hve/'  "by  faith  we  are  purified/'  and  ''by  faith  we  are  sancti- 
fied," and  "by  faith  we  are  justified,"  and  "by  faith  we  are 
saved:"  by  this  "we  have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,"  and  hj 
it  our  prayers  shall  prevail  for  the  sick,  by  it  we  stand,  and  by  it 
we  walk,  and  by  this  "CJhrist  dwells  in  our  hearts,"  and  by  it  all 
the  miracles  of  the  church  have  been  done :  it  gives  great  patience 
to  suffer,  and  great  confidence  to  hope,  and  great  strength  to  do, 
and  infallible  certainty  to  enjoy  the  end  of  all  our  faith,  and  satis- 
faction of  all  our  hopes,  and  the  reward  of  all  our  labours^  even 
"  the  most  mighty  price*  of  our  high  calling :"  and  if  faith  be  such  a 
magazine  of  spiritual  excellencies,  of  such  universal  ef&cacy,  nothing 
can  be  a  greater  antidote  against  the  venom  of  a  corrupted  nature. 
But  then  this  is  not  a  grace  seated  finally  in  the  understanding,  but 
the  principle  that  is  designed  to,  and  actually  productive  of,  a  holy 
life :  it  is  not  only  a  believing  the  propositions  of  scripture  as  we 
beUeve  a  proposition  in  the  metaphysics,  concerning  which  a  man  is 
never  the  honester  whether  it  be  true  or  false ;  but  it  is  a  belief  of 
things  that  concern  us  infinitdv,  things  so  great  that  if  they  be  so 
true  as  great,  no  man  that  hath  his  reason  and  can  discourse,  that 
can  thinK  and  choose,  that  can  desire  and  work  towards  an  end,  can 
possibly  neglect.  The  great  object  of  our  faith,  to  which  all  other 
articles  do  minister,  is  resurrection  of  our  bodies  and  souls  to  eternal 
life  and  glories  infinite :  now  is  it  possible  that  a  man  that  believes 
this,  and  that  he  may  obtain  it  for  himself,  and  that  it  was  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  that  God  desires  to  give  it  him, — ^that  he  can 
neglect  and  despise  it,  and  not  work  for  it,  and  perform  such  easy 
conditions  upon  which  it  may  be  obtained?  Are  not  most  men  of  the 
world  made  miserable  at  a  less  price  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  ? 
Do  not  all  the  usurers  and  merchants,  all  tradesmen  and  labourers 
under  the  sun,  toil  and  care,  labour  and  contrive,  venture  and  plot, 
for  a  Uttle  money ;  and  no  man  gets,  and  scarce  any  man  desires,  so 
much  of  it  as  he  can  lay  upon  three  acres  of  ground ;  not  so  much  as 
will  fill  a  great  house.  And  is  this  sum,  that  is  such  a  trifle,  such  a 
poor  limited  heap  of  dirt,  the  reward  of  all  the  labour  and  the  end  of 
all  the  care,  and  the  design  of  all  the  malice,  and  the  recompense  of 
all  the  wars,  of  the  world;  and  can  it  be  imaginable  that  life  itself, 
and  a  long  life,  an  eternal  and  happy  life,  a  kingdom,  a  perfect  king- 
dom and  glorious,  that  shall  never  have  ending,  nor  ever  shall  be 
abated  with  rebellion,  or  fears,  or  sorrow,  or  care;  that  such  a  king- 
dom should  not  be  worth  the  praying  for,  and  quitting  of  an  idle 

>  Eph.  vi.  IC  »  1  John  v.  4t  •  [See  vol  il  p.  235.] 
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company,  and  a  foolish  hmnonr,  or  a  little  drink,  or  a  vicious  silly 
woman  for  it  P  Sureljr  men  believe  no  such  thing :  they  do  not  rely 
upon  those  fine  stones  that  are  read  in  books,  and  published  bv 
preachers,  and  allowed  by  the  laws  of  all  the  world.  'Jf  they  did, 
why  do  they  choose  intemperance  and  a  fever,  lust  and  shame,  rebel- 
lion and  danger,  pride  and  a  fall,  sacrilege  and  a  curse,  gain  and 
passion,  before  humility  and  safety,  religion  and  a  constant  joy,  de- 
votion and  peace  of  conscience,  justice  and  a  quiet  dwelling,  charity 
and  a  blessing,  and  at  the  end  of  all  this  a  kingdom  more  glorious 
than  all  the  beauties  the  sun  did  ever  see. '  Fides  eH  velwt  qnod^ 
dam  atemitatis  exemplar,  praterita  eimul  etprasentia  etfuiura  rinu 
quodam  vasiissimo  comprehendit,  ut  nihil  ei  preetereat,  nil  pereat, 
jpraeai  nihil]  ^now  Taith  is  a  certain  image  of  eternity,  aH  things 
are  present  to  it,  things  past  and  things  to  come  are  all  so  before  the 
eyes  of  faith,'  that  he  in  whose  eve  that  candle  is  enkindled,  beholds 
heaven  as  present,  and  sees  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  die  in  (Jod's 
favour,  and  to  be  chimed  to  our  grave  with  the  music  of  a  good  con- 
science. Faith  converses  with  the  angels,  and  antedates  ti^e  hymn^ 
of  glory :  every  man  that  hath  this  grace  is  as  certain  that  there  aro 
glories  for  him  if  he  perseveres  in  duty,  as  if  he  had  heard  and  sung 
the  thanksgiving-song  for  the  blessed  sentence  of  doomsday.  And 
therefore  it  is  no  matter  if  these  things  are  separate  and  distant 
objects;  none  but  children  and  fools  are  taken  with  the  present 
trifle,  and  neglect  a  distant  blessing  of  which  they  have  credible  and 
believed  notices.  Did  the  merchant  see  the  pearls  and  the  wealth  he 
desi^s  to  get  in  the  trade  of  twenty  years  ?  And  is  it  possible  that 
a  child  should,  when  he  learns  the  first  rudiments  of  grammar,  know 
M  hat  excellent  things  there  are  in  learning,  whither  he  designs  his 
labour  and  his  hopes  ?  We  labour  for  that  which  is  uncertfun,  and 
distant,  and  believed,  and  hoped  for  with  many  allays,  and  seen  with 
diminution  and  a  troubled  ray ;  and  what  excuse  can  there  be  that 
we  do  not  labour  for  that,  which  is  told  us  by  God,  and  preached  by 
His  only  Son,  and  confirmed  by  miracles,  and  which  Christ  himself 
died  to  purchase,  and  millions  of  martyrs  died  to  witness,  and  which 
we  see  good  men  and  wise  believe  with  an  assent  stronger  than  their 
evidence,  and  which  they  do  believe  because  they  do  love,  and  love 
because  they  do  believe  P  There  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  that  faith,— 
which  did  enlighten  the  blind,  and  cleanse  the  lepers,  and  washed 
the  soul  of  the  Ethiopian;  that  faith  that  cures  the  sick,  and 
strengthens  the  paralytic,  and  baptizes  the  catechumens,  and  justifies 
the  faithful,  ana  repairs  the  penitent,  and  confirms  the  just,  and 
crowns  the  martyrs;  that  faith,  if  it  be  true  and  proper,  chnstian 
and  alive,  active  and  eflective  in  us, — is  suflBcient  to  appease  the 
storm  of  our  passions,  and  to  instruct  aU  our  ignorances,  and  to 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation ;  it  will,  if  we  let  it  do  its  first  inten- 
tion, chastise  our  errors,  and  discover  our  foUies ;  it  will  make  us 
ashamed  of  trifling  interests  and  violent  prosecutions,  of  false  prin- 
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dples  and  the  evil  disguises  of  the  world;  and  then  onr  nature  will 
retnm  to  the  innocence  and  excellency  in  which  God  first  estated  it; 
that  is^  onr  flesh  will  be  a  servant  of  the  sonl^  and  the  sonl  a  servant 
to  the  spirit;  and  then^  because  Mih.  makes  heaven  to  be  the  end  of 
our  desires^  and  God  the  object  of  onr  love  and  worshippings^  and 
the  scripture  the  rule  of  our  actions,  and  Christ  our  lord  and  mast^^ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  our  ndghty  assistant  and  our  counsellor,  all  the 
little  uglinesses  of  the  world,  and  the  follies  of  the  flesh,  will  be  un- 
easy and  unsavoury,  unreasonable,  and  a  load ;  and  then  that  grace, 
the  grace  of  faith,  that  la)rs  hold  upon  the  holy  Trinity  although  it 
cannot  understand  it,  and  beholds  neaven  before  it  can  possess  it, 
shall  also  correct  our  weaknesses,  and  master  all  our  adversations : 
and  though  we  cannot  in  this  world  be  perfect  masters  and  triumphant 
persons,  yet  we  be  conquerors  and  more ;  that  is,  conquerors  of  the 
direct  hostility,  and  sure  of  a  crown  to  be  revealed  in  its  due  time. 

2,  The  second  great  remedy  of  our  evil  nature,  and  of  the  loads  of 
the  flesh,  is  devotion,  or  a  state  of  prayer  and  entercourse  with  God. 
For  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  the  great  antidote  of  our 
evil  natures,  is  ppop^ly  and  expressly  promised  to  prayer;  ''If  you 
who  are  evil  give  good  things  to  your  children  that  ask  you,  how 
much  more  shall  your  Father  from  heaven  ^ve  His  holy  spirit  to 
them  that  adc  it  P'  That  which  in  St.  Luke^  is  called  Sytov  irvevfiot 
'  the  Hohr  Spirit,'  is  called  in  St.  Matthew^  rh  iyoBh,  *  good  ttiings;' 
that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  all  that  good  that  we  shall  need  towards 
our  pardon,  ana  our  sanctification,  and  our  glory,  and  this  is  pro- 
mised to  prayer ;  to  this  purpose  Christ  taught  us  the  Lord's  prayer, 
by  which  we  are  sufficiently  instructed  in  obtaining  this  magazine  of 
holy  and  useful  things.  But  prayer  is  but  one  part  of  devotion,  and 
though  of  admirable  efficacy  towards  the  obtaining  this  excellent  pro- 
mise, yet  it  is  to  be  assisted  by  tl»  other  parts  of  devotion,  to  make 
it  a  perfect  remedy  to  our  gre^  evil.  He  that  would  secure  his  evil 
nature,  must  be  a  devout  person ;  and  he  that  is  devout,  besides  that 
he  prajTs  firequentlv,  he  deughts  in  it  as  it  is  a  conversation  with  God; 
he  rejoices  in  God,  and  esteems  Him  the  light  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
support  of  his  confidence,  the  object  of  his  love,  and  the  desires  of  his 
heart;  the  man  is  uneasy  but  when  he  does  God  service,  and  his 
soul  is  at  peace  and  rest  when  he  does  what  may  be  accepted :  and 
this  is  that  which  the  apostle  counsels,  and  gives  in  precept;  ''Ee- 

C'ce  in  the  Lord  alwavs,  and  again  I  say  rejoice**  f  that  is,  as  the 
vites  were  appointed  to  rejoice  because  God  was  their  portion  in 
tithes  and  ofiSerings,  so  now  that  in  the  spiritual  sense  God  is  our 
portion,  we  should  rejoice  in  Him,  and  make  Him  our  inheritance, 
and  His  service  our  employment,  and  the  peace  of  conscience  to  be 
our  rest,  and  then  it  is  impossible  we  should  be  any  longer  slaves  to 
sin,  and  afflicted  by  the  baser  employments  of  the  fl^h,  or  carry 

*  IjokA  xi.  la.  «  Matt  tiL  11.  ^  PhiL  it.  4 
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burdens  for  the  devil.     And  therefore  the  scholiast*  upon  Juvenal 

observed  well.  Nullum  malum  gaudium  est,  '  no  true  joy  can  be  evil/ 

and  therefore  it  was  improperly  said  of  Virgil 'i 

— —  mala  mentis 
Gaudia, — 

calling  lust  and  wild  desires,  '  the  evil  joys  of  the  mind/  Gaudium 
enim  nisi  sapienti  non  contingere,  said  Seneca',  '  none  but  a  wise  and 
a  good  man  can  truly  rejoice  /  the  evil  laugh  loud,  and  sigh  deeply, 
they  drink  drunk,  and  foi^et  their  sorrows,  and  all  the  joys  of  evil 
men  are  only  arts  of  forgetfulness,  devices  to  cover  their  sorrow,  and 
make  them  not  see  their  death,  and  its  afirightmg  circumstances ; 
but  the  heart  never  can  rejoice  and  be  secure,  be  pleased  and  be  at 
rest,  but  when  it  dwells  with  holiness :  the  joys  that  come  fr(Hn 
thence  are  safe  and  great,  unchangeable  and  unabated,  healthful  and 
holv ;  and  this  is  true  joy:  and  this  is  that  which  can  cure  all  the 
little  images  of  pleasure  and  temptation,  which  debauch  our  nature, 
and  make  it  dwdl  with  hospitals,  in  the  regicm  of  diseases  and  evil 
sorrows.  St.  Gregory  well  observed  the  difference,  saying  that 
^'  Corporal  pleasures,  when  we  have  them  not,  enkindle  a  flame  and 
a  burning  desire  in  the  heart,  and  make  a  man  very  miserable  before 
he  tastes  them ;  the  appetite  to  them  is  like  the  thirst  and  the  desires 
of  a  fever,"  the  pleasure  of  drinking  will  not  pay  for  the  pain  of  the 
desire;  and  "when  they  are  enjoyed,  they  instantly  breed  satiety 
and  loathing:  but  spiritual  rejoicings  and  delights  are  loathed  by 
them  that  have  them  not,  and  despised  by  them  that  never  felt 
them/^  but  when  they  are  once  t&sted,  they  increase  the  appetite 
and  swell  into  bigger  capacities ;  and  the  more  they  are  eaten,  the 
more  they  are  desired ;  and  cannot  become  a  weariness,  because  they 
satisfy  all  the  way,  and  only  increase  the  desire,  because  themselves 
grow  bigger  and  more  amiable.  And  therefore  when  this  new  and 
stranger  appetite,  and  consequent  joy,  arises  in  the  heart  of  man,  it 
so  fills  all  the  faculties,  that  there  is  no  gust,  no  desire  left  for  toads 
and  vipers,  for  hemlock  and  the  deadly  nightshade. 

Sirenas,  hilarem  navigantium  poenam, 
Blandasque  mortes,  gaudiumque  crudele, 
Quas  nemo  quondam  deserebat  auditas, 
Prudens  '^  Uiysi es  dicitur  reliquisse  \ 

Then  a  man  can  hear  the  music  of  songs  and  dances,  and  think  them 
to  be  heathenish  noises ;  and  if  he  be  engaged  in  the  society  of  a 
woman  singer,  he  can  be  as  unconcerned  as  a  marble  statue ;  he  can 
be  at  a  feast  and  not  be  defiled,  he  can  pass  through  theatres  as 
through  a  street :  then  he  can  look  on  money  as  his  servant, 

nee  distant  ara  lapinis  * : 

he  can  use  it  as  the  Greeks  did  their  sharp^  coins,  to  cast  accounts 

•  [Britannicus  in  Jut.  i.  86.]  *  [Mart,  lib.  iii.  ep.  64.] 

' »  [Mn.  vi.  278.]  *  [Vid.  Hor.  epist.  i.  7.  lin.  23.] 

»  [Ep.  69.  tom.  ii.  p.  209.]  »  f  Plut  de  profect.  virt  sent.,  torn,  vl 

*  [Leg.-«Fallax.'j  p.  2^3.— Cf.  p.  833  infra.— Vid.  etiam 
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"withal,  and  not  from  thence  take  the  accounts  of  his  wealth  or  his 
felicity.  If  you  can  once  obtain  but  to  delight  in  prayer,  and  to  long 
for  the  day  of  a  communion,  and  to  be  pleased  with  holy  meditation, 
and  to  desire  God's  grace  with  great  passion,  and  an  appetite  keen 
as  a  wolf  upon  the  void  plains  of  the  north ;  if  you  can  delight  in 
Gh>d's  love,  and  consider  concerning  His  providence,  and  busy  your- 
selves in  the  pursuit  of  the  affidrs  of  His  kingdom,  then  you  have  the 
grace  of  devotion,  and  your  evil  nature  shall  be  cured. 

3.  Because  this  great  cure  is  to  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  is  a  new  nature  in  us,  we  must  endeavour  to  abstain  from 
those  things  which  by  a  special  malignity  are  directly  opposite  to  the 
spirit  of  reason,  and  the  spirit  of  grace;  and  those  are  drunkenness 
and  lust.  He  that  is  full  of  wine  cannot  be  fiill  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
St.  Paul  noteth  the  hostility,  "Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  .  .  but  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit":''  a  man  that  is  a  drunkard,  does perire  cito, 
^he  perishes  quickly,'  his  temptations  that  come  to  him  make  but 
short  work  with  him;  a  drunkard  is  io-coros;  our  English  well  ex- 
presses it,  it  is  '  a  sottishness,'  and  the  man  is  AkoXootos,  &xP^(,os, 
&XFl(TTos,  'a  useless,  senseless  person :' 

cTt*  o^x  iardyrw  i(rr\  rh  fitHtuf  Kcuchv 

'of  all  the  evils  of  the  world,  nothing  is  worse  to  a  man's  self,  no- 
thing is  more  harmful  than  this ;' 

iLirofrrtpovma  .  •  latrrbr  rov  <ppovuw 
^  fUyurrow  iifx&r  iiyoBhv  ttrx^y  ^  ^(xris, 

said  Crobylus®;  'it  deprives  a  wise  man  of  his  counsel  and  his  unJer- 
standing :'  now  because  it  is  the  greatest  good  that  nature  hath,  that 
which  tekes  it  away  must  needs  be  our  greatest  enemy.  Nature  is 
weak  enough  of  itself,  but  drunkenness  takes  from  it  all  the  Uttle 
strengths  that  are  left  to  it,  and  destroys  the  spirit;  and  the  man  can 
neither  have  the  strengths  of  nature,  nor  the  strengths  of  grace ;  and 
how  then  can  the  man  do  wisely  or  virtuously  ?  Spiritus  sanctua  amat 
sicca  corda,  Hhe  Spirit  of  Qod  loves  dry  hearts,'  said  the  christian 
proverbP ;  and  Josephus^  said  of  Samson,  8^Xos  ^v 'rrpo<t>rjT€iu(r(ov  vTth 
r§y  TTcpl  rqy  buiCTca/  acixppoirivris,  '  It  appears  he  was  a  prophet,  or 
a  man  fall  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  temperance  of  his  diet;'  and  now 
■  that  all  the  people  are  holy  unto  the  Lord,  they  must  ioCvovs  ayveCa^ 
fX'^w,  as  Plutarch '  said  of  their  consecrated  persons ;  they  must  'have 
dry  and  sober  purities :'  for  by  this  means  their  reason  is  useful, 
and  their  passions  not  violent,  and  their  discourse  united,  and  the 
precious  things  of  their  memory  at  hand,  and  they  can  pray  and 

Jul.  Poll.  IX.  6.  segm.  77,  UdXeu  i3otnr<J-  «  CAP"^  Athen.,  ubi  supra.] 

p9tt  i$t\o7s  ixp^^o  ^P^^  f^^  ifxotfiai.'l  '  [Clem.  Alex.,  paed.  iL  2. — Pint  de 

-  Epb.  V.  18.  or.  def.  t  vii.  p.  703.— Stob.  flnr.  v.  120.] 
■  [Alexis  in  Dactyl,  apud  itben.  x.         'J  [Antiq.,  lib.  v.  cap.  viii.  §  4.] 
.  84.  p.  983.]  '  [De  laid,  et  Osir,  torn.  vii.  p.  392.] 
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read,  and  they  can  meditate  and  practise,  and  then  they  can  learn 
where  their  natural  weaknesses  are  most  urgent,  and  how  they  can 
be  tempted,  and  can  secure  their  aids  accordingly ;  but  bow  is  it  pos- 
sible that  such  a  man  should  cure  all  the  evils  of  his  nature,  and  re- 
pair the  breaches  of  Adam's  sin,  and  stop  all  the  effect  which  is  upon 
him  from  all  the  evils  of  the  world,  if  he  delights  in  seas  of  drmk, 
and  is  pleased  with  the  follies  of  ^stempered  persons,  and  laughs 
loud  at  the  childish  humours  and  weak  oiscourses  of  the  man  tidat 
can  do  nothing  but  that  for  which  Dionysius'  slew  Antiphon,  and 
Timagenes>^  did  fall  fromOoesar's  friendship,  that  is,  fbj  the  fool  and 
abuse  his  friend ;  he  cannot  give  good  counsel  or  spend  an  hour  in 
wise  sayings;  but  half  a  day  they  can  talk 

Ut  foret  unde  corona  oachinnum  toUere  possit', 

to  make  the  crowd  laugh,  and  consider  not. 

And  the  same  is  the  case  of  lust ;  because  it  is  exactly  contrary 
to  Christ  the  king  of  virgins,  and  His  hol^  spirit,  who  is  the  prince 
of  purities  and  holy  thoughts;  it  is  a  captivity  of  the  reason,  and  an 
enraging  of  the  passions,  it  wakens  every  night,  and  rages  every 
day,  it  desires  passionately,  and  prosecutes  violently,  it  hinders  busi- 
ness and  distracts  counsel,  it  brings  jealousies  and  enkindles  wars,  it 
sins  against  the  bod^,  and  weakens  the  soul,  it  defiles  a  temple,  and 
drives  the  Holy  Spirit  forth,  and  it  is  so  entire  a  prosecution  of  the 
follies  and  weaknesses  of  nature,  such  a  snare  and  a  bait  to  weak  and 
easy  fools,  that  it  prevails  infinitely,  and  rages  horribly,  and  rules 
tyrannically;  it  is  a  very  fever  in  the  reason,  and  a  calenture  in  the 
passions ;  and  therefore  either  it  must  be  quenched,  or  it  will  be 
imposfflble  to  cure  our  evil  natures :  the  curing  of  this  is  not  the 
remedy  of  a  single  evil,  but  it  is  a  doing  violence  to  our  whole 
nature;  and  therefore  hath  in  it  the  greatest  courage  and  an  equal 
conduct,  and  supposes  spiritual  strengths,  great  enough  to  contest 
against  every  enemy. 

4.  Hitherto  is  to  be  reduced  that  we  avoid  all  flatterers  and  evil 
company;  for  it  was  impossible  that  Alexander'  should  be  wise  and 
cure  his  pride  and  his  drunkenness,  so  long  as  he  entertained  Agesias 
and  Agnon,  Bagoas  and  Demetrius,  and  slew  Pannenio  and  Fhuotas, 
and  murdered  wise  Callisthenes ;  for  he  that  loves  to  be  flattered  loves 
not  to  change  his  pleasure,  but  had  rather  to  hear  himself  called  wise 
than  to  be  so.  Flattery  does  bribe  an  evil  nature,  and  coarupt  a 
good  one,  and  make  it  love  to  give  wrcmg  judgment  and  evil  sen- 
tences :  he  that  loves  to  be  flattered  can  never  want  some  to  abuse 
him,  but  he  shall  always  want  one  to  counsel  him,  and  then  he  can 
never  be  wise. 

5.  But  I  must  put  these  advices  into  a  heap;  he  therefore  that 
will  cure  his  evil  nature  must  set  himself  against  his  chiefest  lust». 

»  [Plut  de  aduL  et  amic  discr.,  torn.  vL  p.  250.]  •  [Ibid.,  p.  210.] 
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which  when  he  hath  overcome,  the  lesser  enemies  will  come  in  of 
themselves.  He  must  endeavour  to  reduce  his  affections  to  an  in- 
differency ;  for  all  violence  is  an  enemy  to  reason  and  counsel,  and  is 
that  state  of  disease  for  which  he  is  to  enquire  remedies. 

6.  It  is  necessary  that  in  all  actions  of  choice  he  deliberate  and 
consider,  that  he  may  never  do  tliat  for  which  he  must  ask  a  pardon, 
and  he  must  suffer  shame  and  smart :  and  therefore  Gato^  aid  well 
reprove  Aulus  Albinus  for  writing  the  Roman  story  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  of  which  he  had  but  imperfect  knowledge ;  and  himself  was 
put  to  make  his  apologv  for  so  doing :  Cato  told  him  that  he  was 
mistily  in  love  with  a  fault,  that  he  had  rather  beg  a  pardon  than 
be  innocent;  who  forced  him  to  need  the  pardon  P  And  when  before- 
hand we  know  we  must  change  from  what  we  are  or  do  worse,  it  is 
a  better  compendium  not  to  enter  in  from  whence  we  must  uneasily 
retire. 

7.  In  all  the  contingencies  of  chance  and  variety  of  action,  re- 
member that  thou  art  the  maker  of  thy  own  fortune,  and  of  thy  own 
sin ;  charge  not  Gtod  with  it  either  before  or  after ;  the  violence  of  thy 
own  passion  is  no  superinduced  necessity  from  Him,  and  the  events 
of  providence  in  all  its  strange  variety  can  give  no  authority  or  patron- 
age to  a  foul  forbidden  action,  though  the  next  chance  of  war  or 
fortune  be  prosperous  and  rich.  An  Egyptian  robber^  sleeping  under 
a  rotten  wall,  was  awakened  by  Serapis,  and  sent  away  from  the  ruin ; 
but  being  quit  from  the  danger,  and  seeing  the  wall  to  slide,  he 
thought  that  the  demon  loved  his  crime,  because  he  had  so  strangely 
preserved  him  from  a  sudden  and  a  violent  death :  but  Serapis  told 
him, 

Bdntrop  filw  iXvrw 

'I  saved  you  from  the  wall  to  reserve  you  for  the  wheel,'  from  a 
short  and  private  death  to  a  painful  and  disgraceful :  and  so  it  is 
very  frequentiv  in  the  event  of  human  affioirs;  men  are  saved  from 
one  death  and  reserved  for  another;  or  are  preserved  here  lo  be  de- 
stroyed hereafter;  and  they  that  would  judge  of  actions  by  events, 
must  stay  till  all  events  are  passed,  that  is,  till  all  their  posterity  be 
dead,  and  the  sentence  is  given  at  doomsday;  in  the  mean  time  the 
evils  of  our  nature  are  to  be  looked  upon  without  all  accidental  ap- 
pendages, as  they  are  in  themselves,  as  they  have  an  irregularity  and 
disorder,  an  unreasonableness  and  a  sting :  and  be  sure  to  rely  upon 
nothing  but  the  truth  of  laws  and  promises ;  and  take  severe  accounts 
by  those  lines  which  (Jod  gave  us  on  purpose  to  reprove  our  evil 
habits  and  filthy  inclinations.  Men  that  are  not  willing  to  be  cured 
are  glad  of  any  thing  to  cozen  them ;  but  the  body  of  death  cannot 
be  taken  off  from  us,  unless  we  be  honest  in  our  purposes,  and  severe 
in  our  counsels,  and  take  just  measures,  and  ^nfy  God,  and  set 

*  TAuL  Gell.,lib.  xi.  8.  p.  626.— Cf.  Tol  ri.  p.  171.] 

■^  [Pallad.  Alexandr.  num.  cxxzix.  in  Authoi.,  tona.  iii.  p.  143.] 
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ourselves  against  ourselves,  that  we  may  be  changed  into  the  likeness 
of  the  sons  of  God. 

8.  Avoid  all  delay  in  the  counsels  of  religion :  because  the  aversa- 
tion  and  perverseness  of  a  child's  nature  may  be  corrected  easily ; 
but  every  day  of  indulgence  and  excuse  increases  the  evil,  and  makes 
it  still  more  natural,  and  still  more  necessary. 

9.  Learn  to  despise  the  world ;  or,  which  is  a  better  compendium 
in  the  duty,  learn  but  truly  to  understand  it ;  for  it  is  a  cozenage  all 
the  way ;  the  head  of  it  is  a  rainbow,  and  the  face  of  it  is  flattery ; 
.its  words  are  charms,  and  all  its  stories  are  false;  its  body  is  a  shadow, 
and  its  hands  do  knit  spiders'  webs ;  it  is  an  image  and  a  noise,  with 
an  hyena's  lip  and  a  serpent's  tail ;  it  was  given  to  serve  the  needs  of 
our  nature,  and  instead  of  doing  it,  it  creates  strange  appetites,  and 
nourishes  thirsts  and  fevers ;  it  brings  care,  and  debauches  our  nature, 
and  brings  shame  and  death  as  the  reward  of  all  our  cares.  Our 
nature  is  a  disease,  and  the  world  does  nourish  it ;  but  if  you  leave 
to  feed  upon  such  unwholesome  diet,  your  nature  reverts  to  its  first 
purities,  and  to  the  entertainments  of  the  grace  of  God. 

IV.  I  am  now  to  consider  how  far  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  can 
be  innocent,  and  consist  with  the  Spirit  of  grace.  Tor  all  these 
counsels  are  to  be  entertained  into  a  willing  spirit,  and  not  only  so, 
but  into  an  active :  and  so  long  as  the  spirit  is  only  willing,  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  will  in  many  instances  become  stronger  than  the 
strengths  of  the  spirit.  For  he  that  hath  a  good  will,  and  does  not 
do  good  actions  which  are  required  of  him,  is  hindered,  but  not  by 
God  that  requires  them,  and  therefore  by  himself,  or  his  worst  enemy. 
But  the  measures  of  this  question  are  these :  if  the  flesh  hinders  us 
of  our  duty,  it  is  our  enemy,  and  then  our  misery  is  not  that  the 
flesh  is  weak,  but  that  it  is  too  strong:  but  when  it  abates  the 
degrees  of  duty  and  stops  its  growth,  or  its  passing  on  to  action  and 
effect,  then  it  is  weak,  but  not  directly  nor  always  criminal.  But  to 
speak  particularly ; — 

1.  If  our  flesh  hinders  us  of  any  thing  that  is  a  direct  duty,  and 
prevails  upon  the  spirit  to  make  it  do  an  evil  action,  or  contract  an 
evil  habit,  the  man  is  in  a  state  of  bondage  and  sin :  his  flesh  is  the 
mother  of  corruption  and  an  enemy  to  God.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say,  "  I  desire  to  serve  God,  and  cannot  as  I  would ;  I  would  fain 
love  tjod  above  all  things  in  the  world,  but  the  flesh  hath  appetites 
of  its  own  that  must  be  observed ;  I  pray  to  be  forgiven  as  I  forgive 
others,  but  flesh  and  blood  cannot  put  up  such  an  injury :"  for  know 
that  no  infirmity,  no  unavoidable  accident,  no  necessity,  no  poverty, 
no  business,  can  liinder  us  from  the  love  of  God,  or  forgiving  injuries, 
or  being  of  a  religious  and  a  devout  spirit :  poverty  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  world  are  things  that  can  no  more  hinder  the  spirit  in  these 
duties,  than  a  strong  enemy  can  hinder  the  sun  to  shine,  or  the  clouds 
to  drop  rain.    These  things  wliich  God  requires  of  us,  and  exacts  from 
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US  with  mighty  penalties,  these  He  hath  made  us  able  to  perform ;  for 
He  knows  that  we  have  no  strength  but  what  He  gives  us;  and 
therefore  as  He  binds  burdens  upon  our  shoulders,  so  He  gives  us 
strength  to  bear  them :  and  therefore  he  that  says  he  cannot  forgive, 
says  only  that  his  lust  is  stronger  than  his  religion,  his  flesh  prevails 
upon  his  spirit.  Tor  what  necessity  can  a  man  have  to  curse  him 
wnom  he  calls  enemy,  or  to  sue  him,  or  kill  him,  or  do  him  any 
spite  P  A  man  may  serve  all  his  needs  of  nature,  though  he  does 
nothing  of  all  this :  and  if  he  be  willing,  what  hinders  him  to  love, 
to  pardon,  to  wish  weU,  to  desire?  The  willing  is  the  doing  in  this 
case ;  and  he  that  says  he  is  willing  to  do  his  duty  but  he  cannot, 
does  not  understand  what  he  says.  Tor  all  the  duty  of  the  inner 
man  consists  in  the  actions  of  the  will,  and  there  they  are  seated,  and 
to  it  aU  the  inferior  faculties  obey  in  those  things  which  are  direct 
emanations  and  effects  of  will.  He  that  desires  to  love  God,  does 
love  Him;  indeed  men  are  often  cozened  with  pretences,  and  in 
some  good  mood  are  warmed  with  a  holy  passion,  but  it  signifies 
nothing;  because  they  will  not  quit  the  love  of  God's  enemies ;  and 
therefore,  they  do  not  desire  what  they  say  they  do  :  but  if  the  will 
and  heart  be  right,  and  not  false  and  dissembling,  this  duty  is  or  will 
be  done  infaUiWy. 

2.  If  the  spirit  and  the  heart  be  willing,  it  will  pass  on  to  outward 
actions  in  all  things,  where  it  ought,  or  can.  He  that  hath  a  chari- 
table soul  will  have  a  charitable  hand,  and  will  give  his  money  to  the 
poor  as  he  hath  given  his  heart  to  God.  For  these  things  which  are 
in  our  hand  are  under  the  power  of  the  will,  and  therefore  are  to 
be  commanded  by  it.  He  that  says  to  the  naked,  ''Be  warm  and 
clothed,''  and  gives  him  not  the  garment  that  lies  by  him,  ot  money 
to  buy  one,  mocks  God,  and  the  poor,  and  himself; 

Nequam  iUad  verbum  eit, '  Bene  yult/  nisi  qui  bene  facit, 

said  the  comedy  *,  '  It  is  an  evil  saying,  '  He  wishes  well,'  unless  he 
do  welL' 

8.  Those  things  which  are  not  in  our  power,  that  is,  such  things 
in  which  the  flesh  is  inculpably  weak,  or  naturally  or  politically  dis- 
abled, the  will  does  the  work  of  the  outward  and  of  the  inward  man : 
we  cannot  clothe  Christ's  body ;  He  needs  it  not,  and  we  cannot  ap- 
proach 80  sacred  and  separate  a  presence ;  but  if  we  desire  to  do  it, 
it  is  accounted  as  if  we  had :  the  ignorant  man,  cannot  discourse 
wisely  and  promote  the  interest  of  souls,  but  he  can  love  souls,  and 
desire  their  felicity :  though  I  cannot  build  hospitals  and  colleges,  or 
pour  great  sums  of  money  into  the  lap  of  the  poor,  yet  if  I  encourage 
others  and  exhort  them,  if  I  commend  and  promote  the  work,  I  have 
done  the  work  of  a  holy  reUgion.  For  in  these  and  the  like  cases  the 
outward  work  is  not  always  set  in  our  power,  and  therefore  without 

a  [Pliut.]  Trinumm.  [act  ii  tc.  4.  lin.  88.] 
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our  fiault  is  omitted^  and  can  be  supplied  by  that  which  is  in  our 
power. 

.  4.  For  that  is  the  last  caution  concerning  this  question.  No  man 
is  to  be  esteemed  of  a  willing  spirit^  but  he  that  endeavours  to  do  the 
outward  work^  or  to  make  all  the  supplies  that  he  can;  not  only  by 
the  forwardness  of  his  spirit,  but  by  the  compensation  of  some  other 
charities,  or  devotion,  or  religion.  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none/' 
and  therefore  I  can  give  you  none,  but  I  wish  you  well ;  how  will 
tiiat  appear  P  Why  thus, ''  Such  as  I  have,  I  will  give  you ;  rise  up 
and  walk.''  I  cannot  give  you  gold,  but  I  can  give  you  counsel;  I 
cannot  relieve  your  nc^ed,  but  I  can  relieve  your  sadiness;  I  cannot 
cure  you,  but  I  can  comfort  you;  I  cannot  take  away  your  poverty, 
but  I  can  ease  your  spirit ;  and  "  God  accepts  us,"  saith  the  ajpostle^, 
''  according  to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath 
not."  Only  as  our  desires  are  great,  and  our  spirits  are  willing,  so 
we  shall  find  ways  to  make  supply  of  our  want  of  ability  and  ex- 
pressed liberality. 

Et  labor  ingenium  miieris  dedit,  et  sua  quemque 
Advigilare  sibi  juisit  fortnna  premendo*. 

What  the  poor  man's  need  will  make  him  do,  that  also  the  good 
man's  chanty  will ;  it  will  find  out  ways  and  artifices  of  relief,  in 
kind  or  in  value ;  in  comfort  or  in  prayers ;  in  doing  it  himself  or 
procuring  others. 

The  necessity  of  our  fortune,  and  the  willingness  of  our  spirits  will 
do  all  ^|iis;  all  that  it  can,  and  something  that  it  cannot;  ''You 
have  reheved  the  samts,"  saith  St.  Paul*,  '*  according  to  your  power, 
yea,  and  beyond  your  power."  Only  let  us  be  careful  in  all  instances, 
that  we  yield  not  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  nor  listen  to  its  fair 
pretences;  for  the  flesh  can  do  more  than  it  says,  we  can  do  more 
than  we  think  we  can;  and  if  we  do  some  violence  to  the  flesh,  to 
our  aflairs,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  our  fortune,  for  the  interest 
of  our  spirit,  .we  shall  make  our  flesh  useful,  and  the  spirit  strong ; 
the  flesh  and  its  weakness  shall  no  more  be  an  objection,  but  shall 
comply,  and  co-operate,  and  serve  all  the  necessities  of  the  spirit. 

^  [2  Cor.  Tin.  12.]  •  [MtniL,  UK  l  lin.  80.]  •  [Vid.  2  Cor.  viii  &] 
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Jer.  xlviii.  verse  10^  first  part 

Cwned  be  he  that  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfuU]/. 

Chbist's  kingdom,  being  in  order  to  the  kingdom  of  His  Father 
which  shaU  be  manifest  at  the  day  of  judgment,  most  therefore  be 
spiritual;  because  then  it  is  that  all  things  must  become  spiritual; 
not  only  by  way  of  eminence,  but  by  entire  constitution  and  perfect 
change  of  natures.  Men  shall  be  like  angeb,  and  angels  shall  be  com- 
prehended in  the  lap  of  spiritual  and  eternal  felicities;  the  soul  shall 
not  understand  by  material  phantasms,  neither  be  served  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  body,  but  the  body  itself  shall  become  spiritual,  and  the 
eye  shaU  see  intellectual  objects,  and  the  mouth  shall  feed  upon  hymns 
and  glorifications  of  God;  the  belly  shall  be  then  satisfied  by  the 
fulness  of  righteousness,  and  the  tongue  shall  speak  nothing  but 
praises  and  the  propositions  of  a  celestial  wisdom ;  the  motion  shall 
be  the  swiftness  of  an  angel,  and  it  shall  be  clothed  with  white  as 
with  a  garment :  holiness  is  tibe  sun,  and  righteousness  is  the  moon 
in  that  region ;  our  society  shall  be  choirs  of  singers,  and  our  conver- 
sation wonder;  contemplation  shall  be  our  food,  and  love  shall  be 
'  the  wine  of  elect  souls/  And  as  to  every  natural  appetite  there  is 
now  proportioned  an  object,  crass,  material,  unsatisfying  and  allayed 
with  sorrow  and  uneasiness :  so  there  be  new  capacities  and  equal 
objects,  the  desires  shall  be  fruition,  and  the  appetite  shall  not  sup- 
pose  want,  but  a  faculty  of  delight,  and  an  unmeasurable  compla- 
cency :  the  will  and  the  understanding,  love  and  wonder,  joys  every 
day  and  the  same  for  ever :  this  shall  be  their  state  who  shall  be 
accounted  worthy  of  the  resurrection  to  this  life ;  where  the  body 
shall  be  a  partner,  but  no  servant;  where  it  shall  have  no  work  of 
its  own,  but  it  shall  rejoice  with  the  soul ;  where  the  soul  shall  rule 
without  resistance  or  an  enemy;  and  we  shall  be  fitted  to  enjoy  God 
who  is  the  Lord  and  Father  of  spirits.  In  this  world  we  see  it  is 
quite  contrary;  we  long  for  perishing  meat,  and  fiU  our  stomachs 
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with  corruption ;  we  look  after  white  and  red,  and  the  weaker  beau- 
ties of  the  night;  we  are  passionate  after  rings  and  seals,  and  enraged 
at  the  breaking  of  a  crystal ;  we  delight  in  the  society  of  fools  and 
weak  persons ;  we  laugh  at  sin  and  contrive  mischiefe ;  and  the  body 
rebels  against  the  som  and  carries  the  cause  against  all  its  just  pre- 
tences ;  and  our  soul  itself  is,  above  half  of  it,  earth  and  stone,  in  its 
affections  and  distempers ;  our  hearts  are  hard  and  inflexible  to  the 
softer  whispers  of  mercy  and  compassion,  having  no  loves  for  any 
thing  but  strange  flesh,  and  heaps  of  money,  and  popular  noises,  for 
misery  and  folly ;  and  therefore  we  are  a  huge  way  off  from  the  king- 
dom of  God,  whose  excellencies,  whose  designs,  whose  ends,  whose 
constitution,  is  spiritual. and  holy,  and  separate,  and  sublime,  and  per- 
fect. *  Now  between  these  two  states  of  natural  flesh  and  heavenly 
spirit,  that  is,  the  powers  of  darkness  and  the  regions  of  light,  the 
miseries  of  man  and  the  perfections  of  God;  the  imperfection  of 
nature  where  we  stand  by  our  creation  and  supervening  follies,  and 
that  state  of  felicities  whither  we  are  designed  by  the  mercies  of  Gbd ; 
there  is  a  middle  state,  '  the  kingdom  of  grace,'  wrought  for  us  by 
our  Mediator,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  came  to  perfect  the  virtue 
of  reUgion  and  the  designs  of  God,  and  to  refwm  our  nature,  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  come  to  that  spiritual  state  where  all  feli- 
city does  dwell.  The  rehgion  that  Christ  taught  is  a  spiritual  reli- 
gion ;  it  designs,  so  far  as  this  state  can  permit,  to  make  us  spiritual ; 
that  is,  so  as  the  Spirit  be  the  prevailing  ingredient.  God  must  now 
be  worshipped  in  spirit,  and  not  only  so  but  with  a  fervent  spirit ; 
and  though  God  in  all  rehgions  did  seize  upon  the  spint,  and  even 
under  Hoses'  law  did  by  the  shadow  of  the  ceremony  require  the 
substantial  worship,  by  cutting  off  the  flesh  intended  the  circum- 
cision of  the  heart;  yet  because  they  were  to  mind  the  outward 
action,  it  took  off  much  from  the  intention  and  activity  of  the  spirit ; 
man  could  not  do  both  busily.  And  then  they  failed  also  in  the 
other  part  of  a  spiritual  reUgion ;  for  the  nature  of  a  spiritual  religion 
is,  that  in  it  we  serve  God  with  our  hearts  and  affections ;  and  be- 
cause  while  the  spirit  prevails,  we  do  not  to  evil  purposes  of  abate- 
ment converse  with  flesh  and  blood,  this  service  is  also  fervent,  in- 
tense, active,  wise,  and  busy,  according  to  the  nature  of  things 
spiritual.  Now  because  God  always  perfectly  intended  it,  yet  be- 
cause He  less  perfectly  required  it  in  the  law  of  Moses,  I  say  they 
fell  short  in  both ;  for 

1.  They  so  rested  in  the  outward  action,  that  they  thought  them- 
selves chaste,  if  they  were  no  adulterers,  though  their  eyes  were 
wanton  as  kids,  and  their  thoughts  polluted  as  the  springs  of  the 
wilderness,  when  a  panther  and  a  Uoness  descend  to  dnnk  and  lust ; 
and  if  they  did  not  rob  the  temple,  they  accounted  it  no  sin  if  they 
murmured  at  the  riches  of  religion;  and  Josephus^  reproves  Polybius 

"  [Antiq.,  lib.  xil  cap.  8.  §  1.] 
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for  saying  that  Antiochus  was  punished  for  having  a  design  of  sacri- . 
l^e.  Aid  therefore  Tertullian*'  says  of  them,  they  were  nee  pleruB, 
nee  adeo  timenda  diseipHna  ad  innocentia  veritatem  ;  this  was  "  their 
righteousness/'  which  Christ  said  unless  we  will  "  exceed,  we  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  where  all  spiritual  perfections 
are  in  state  and  excellency. 

2.  The  other  part  of  a  spiritual  worship  is  a  fervour  and  a  holy 
zeal  of  God's  glory,  greatness  of  desire,  and  quickness  of  action :  of 
all  this  the  Jews  were  not  careful  at  all,  excepting  the  zealots  amongst 
them,  and  they  were  not  only  fervent  but  inflamed ;  and  they  had 
the  earnestness  of  passion  for  the  holy  warmth  of  religion,  and  in- 
stead of  an  earnest  chari^  they  haa  a  cruel  discipline,  and  for 
fraternal  correction  they  did  destrov**  a  sinning  Israelite. — ^And  by 
both  these  evil  states  of  religion  they  did  "  the  woric  of  the  Lord 
deceitfully  /'  they  either  gave  Him  the  action  without  the  heart,  or 
zeal  without  charity,  or  religion  without  zeal,  or  ceremony  without 
religion,  or  indifferency  without  desires ;  and  then  God  is  served  by 
the  outward  man  and  not  the  inward;  or  by  part  of  the  inward  and 
not  all ;  by  the  understanding  and  not  by  the  will ;  or  by  the  will, 
when  the  affections  are  cold  and  the  body  imapt,  and  the  lower 
faculties  in  rebellion,  and  the  superior  in  disorder,  and  the  work  of 
God  is  left  imperfect,  and  our  persons  ungracious,  and  our  ends 
unacquired,  and  the  s^te  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  not  at  all  set  for- 
ward towards  any  hope  or  possibility  of  being  obtained.  All  this 
Christ  came  to  mend ;  and  by  His  laws  did  make  provision  that  God 
should  be  served  entirely,  according  as  God  always  designed,  and 
accordingly  reouired  by  His  prophets,  and  particularly  in  my  text, 
that  His  wo  A  oe  done  sincerely,  and  our  duty  with  great  affection ; 
and  by  these  two  provisions  both  the  intension  and  the  extension  are 
secured;  our  duty  shall  be  entire,  and  it  shall  be  perfect;  we  shall 
be  neither  lame  nor  cold,  without  a  limb  nor  without  natural  heat, 
and  then  "the  work  of  the  Lord  wiU  prosper  in  our  hands  •/'  but  if 
we  fail  in  either,  we  do  "  the  Lord's  work  deceitfully,"  and  then  we 
are  accursed.  For  so  saith  the  Spirit  of  God,  "  Cursed  be  he  that 
doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully." 

Here  then  is  the  duty  of  us  all;  first,  God  requires  of  us  to  serve 
Him  with  an  integral,  entire,  or  a  whole  worship  and  religion: 
secondly,  God  requires  of  us  to  serve  Him  with  earnest  and  intense 
affections ;  the  entire  purpose  of  both  which  I  shall  represent  in  its 
several  parts  by  so  many  propositions :  thirdly,  I  shall  consider  con- 
cerning the  measures  of  zeal  and  its  inordinations. 

I.  §  1.  He  that  serves  God  with  the  body  without  the  soul  serves 
Gk)d  deceitfully.  "My  son,  give  Me  thy  heart;"  and  though  I  can- 
not think  that  nature  was  so  sacramenM  as  to  point  out  the  holy 

«  [Apolosf.,  $  45.  p.  34  D.]  torn.  iv.  p.  25. — Cf.  Holy  Living,  chapy. 

^  [Mischna,  Sanhedrin,  cap.  ix.  §  6.      iv.  §  3.  vol.  ill  p.  162.] 
IV.  L 
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and  mysterious  Trinity  by  the  triangle  of  the  heart,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  heart  of  man  is  God's  sjpecial  portion,  and  every  angle  ought 
to  point  out  towards  Him  directnr ;  that  is,  the  soul  of  man  ought  to 
be  presented  to  God,  and  given  Him  as  an  oblation  to  the  interest  of 
His  service.    For, 

1.  To  worship  God  with  our  souls  confesses  one  of  His  glorious 
attributes ;  it  declares  Him  to  be  the  searcher  of  hearts,  and  that  He 
reads  the  secret  purposes,  and  beholds  the  smallest  arrests  of  fimcy, 
and  bends  in  all  the  flexures  and  intrigues  of  crafty  people ;  and 
searches  out  every  plot  and  trifling  conspiracy  agamst  Him,  and 
against  ourselves,  ana  against  our  brethren. 

2.  It  advances  the  powers  and  concernments  of  His  providence, 
and  confesses  all  the  affairs  of  men,  all  their  cabinets  and  their 
nightly  counsels,  their  snares  and  two-edged  mischiefs,  to  be  over- 
ruled by  Him;  for  what  He  sees  He  judges,  and  what  He  judges  He  • 
rules,  and  what  He  rules  must  turn  to  His  glory;  and  of  this  glory 
He  reflects  rays  and  influences  upon  His  servants,  and  it  shall  also 
turn  to  thdr  good. 

8.  This  service  distinguishes  our  duty  towards  God  from  all  our 
conversation  with  man,  and  separates  the  divine  commandments  from 
the  imperfect  decrees  of  princes  and  republics :  for  these  are  satisfied 
by  the  outward  work,  and  cannot  take  any  other  cognizance  of  the 
heart  and  the  will  of  man,  but  as  himself  is  pleased  to  signify.  He 
that  wishes  the  jUcm  empty,  and  that  all  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
were  in  his  counting-house,  cannot  be  punished  by  the  laws  unless 
himself  become  his  own  traitor  and  accuser ;  and  therefore  what  man 
cannot  discern,  he  must  not  judge,  and  must  not  require :  but  God 
sees  it,  and  judges  it,  and  requires  it,  and  therefore  reserves  this  as 
His  own  portion,  and  the  chiefest  feudal  right  of  His  crown. 

4.  He  that  secures  the  heart,  secures  aU  the  rest;  because  this  is 
the  principle  of  all  the  moral  actions  of  the  whole  man,  and  the  hand 
obeys  this,  and  the  feet  walk  by  its  prescriptions ;  we  eat  and  drink 
by  measures  which  the  soul  deskes  and  limits;  and  though  the 
natural  actions  of  men  are  not  subject  to  choice  and  rule,  yet  the 
animal  actions  are  under  discipline;  and  although  it  cannot  be 
helped  but  we  shall  desire,  yet  our  desires  can  receive  measures  and 
the  laws  of  circumstances,  and  be  reduced  to  ordCT,  and  nature  be 
changed  into  grace,  and  the  actions  animal,  such  as  are  eating, 
drinking,  laughing,  weeping,  &c.,  shall  become  actions  of  religion; 
and  those  that  are  simply  natural,  such  as  being  hungry  and  tlursty, 
shall  be  adopted  into  the  retinue  of  religion,  and  become  religious  by 
being  ordered  or  chastised,  or  suffered,  or  directed;  and  therefore 
God  requires  the  heart,  because  He  requires  all,  and  all  cannot  be 
secured  without  the  principle  be  enclosed.  But  he  that  seals  up  a 
fountain,  may  drink  up  all  the  waters  alone,  and  may  best  appoint 
the  channel  where  it  shall  run,  and  what  grounds  it  shall  refresh. 

6.  That  I  may  sum  up  many  reasons  in  one ;  God  by  requiring 
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the  heart  secures  the  perpetuity  and  perseverance  of  our  duty,  and  its 
sincerity,  and  its  integrity,  and  its  perfection :  for  so  also  God  takes 
account  of  little  things,  it  being  all  one  in  the  heart  of  man  whether 
maliciously  it  omits  a  duty  in  a  small  instance  or  in  a  great :  for 
although  the  expression  hath  variety  and  degrees  in  it  in  relation  to 
those  purposes  of  usefulness  and  charity  whither  God  designs  it, 
yet  the  obedience  and  disobedience  is  all  one,  and  shall  be  equally 
accounted  for;  and  therefore  the  Jew  Tryphon®  disputed  against 
Justin,  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  were  impossible  to  be  kept, 
because  it  also  requiring  the  heart  of  man  did  stop  every  egression 
of  disorders  :  for  making  the  root  holy  and  healthful  as  the  balsam 
of  Judea,  or  the  drops  of  manna  in  the  evening  of  the  sabbath,  it 
also  causes  that  nothing  spring  thence  but  gums  fit  for  incense,  and 
oblations  for  the  altar  of  proposition,  and  a  cloud  of  perfume  fit  to 
make  atonement  for  our  sins,  and,  being  united  to  the  great  Sacrifice 
of  the  world,  to  reconcile  God  and  man  together.  Upon  these 
reasons  you  see  it  is  highly  fit  that  God  should  require  it,  and  that 
we  should  pay  the  sacrifice  of  our  hearts,  and  not  at  all  think  that 
Gh)d  is  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  hands  when  the  affections  of 
the  heart  are  absent.  He  that  prays  because  he  would  be  quiet,  and 
would  fain  be  quit  of  it,  and  communicates  for  fear  of  the  laws,  and 
comes  to  church  to  avoid  shame,  and  gives  alms  to  be  eased  of  an 
importunate  beggar,  or  relieves  his  old  parents  because  they  wiU  not 
die  in  their  time,  and  provides  for  his  children  lest  he  be  compelled 
by  laws  and  shame,  but  yet  complains  of  the  charge  of  God's  oless- 
ings;  this  man  is  a  servant  of  the  eyes  of  men,  and  offers  parchment 
or  a  white  skin  in  sacrifice,  but  the  flesh  and  the  inwards  he  leaves 
to  be  consumed  by  a  stranger  fire.  And  therefore  this  is  a  deceit  that 
robs  God  of  the  best,  and  leaves  that  for  religion  which  men  pare 
off:  it  is  sacril^e,  and  brings  a  double  curse. 

§  2.  He  that  serves  God  with  the  soul  without  the  body,  when 
both  can  be  conjoined,  '^  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully." 
Paphnutius',  whose  knees  were  cut  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  was 
not  obliged  to  worship  with  the  humble  flexures  of  the  bending  peni- 
tents :  and  blind  Bartimeus  could  not  read  the  holy  lines  of  the  law, 
and  therefore  that  part  of  the  work  was  not  his  duty;  and  God  shall 
not  call  Lazarus  to  account  for  not  giving  alms,  nor  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John  for  not  giving  silver  and  gold  to  the  lame  man,  nor  Epaph- 
roditus  for  not  keeping  his  fasting-days  when  he  had  his  sickness. 
But  when  God  hath  made  the  body  an  apt  minister  to  the  soul,  and 
hath  given  money  for  alms,  and  power  to  protect  the  oppressed,  and 
knees  to  serve  in  prayer,  and  hands  to  serve  our  needs,  then  the  soul 
alone  is  not  to  work ;  but  as  Eachd  gave  her  maid  to  Jacob,  and  she 
bore  children  to  her  lord  upon  her  mistress's  knees,  and  the  children 
were  reckoned  to  them  both,  because  the  one  had  fruitful  desires, 
and  the  other  a  fruitful  womb :  so  must  the  body  serve  the  needs 

•  [Cap.  X.  p.  ill  B.]  '  [Ruffin.  Hist  eccl  x.  4.] 
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of  tlie  spirit,  that  what  the  one  desires  the  other  may  effect,  and  the 
conceptions  of  the  soul  may  be  the  productions  of  the  body ;  and  the 
body  must  bow  when  the  soul  worships,  and  the  hand  must  help  when 
the  soul  pities,  and  both  together  do  the  work  of  a  holy  religion ;  the 
body  alone  can  never  serve  Qoi  without  the  conjunction  and  pre- 
ceding act  of  the  soul,  and  sometimes  the  soul  without  the  body  is 
imperfect  and  vain ;  for  in  some  actions  there  is  a  body  and  a  spirit, 
a  material  and  a  spiritual  part;  and  when  the  action  hath  the  same 
constitution  that  a  man  hath,  without  the  act  of  both  it  is  as  imper- 
fect as  a  dead  man ;  the  soul  cannot  produce  the  body  of  some  actions 
any  more  than  the  body  can  put  life  into  it ;  and  therefore  an  inef- 
fective pity  and  a  lazy  counsel,  an  empty  blessing  and  gay  words,  are 
but  deceitful  charity. 

Quod  peto,  da,  Cai ;  non  peto  consilium  v  i 

he  that  gave  his  friend  counsel  to  study  the  law  when  he  desired  to 
borrow  twenty  pounds,  was  not  so  friendly  in  his  counsel  as  he  was 
useless  in  his  charity;  spiritual  acts  can  cure  a  epiritual  malady,  but 
if  my  body  needs  relief,  because  you  cannot  feed  me  with  diagrams, 
or  clothe  me  with  Euclid's  Elements,  you  must  minister  a  real  supply 
by  a  corporal  charitv  to  my  corporal  necessity.  This  proposition  is 
not  only  useful  in  the  docbine  of  charity  and  the  virtue  of  religion, 
but  in  the  professions  of  faith,  and  requires  that  it  be  public,  open, 
and  ingenuous.  In  matters  of  necessary  duty  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
have  it  to  ourselves,  but  we  must  also  have  it  to  Ood,  and  all  the 
world ;  and  as  in  the  heart  we  believe,  so  by  the  mouth  we  confess 
unto  salvation  i  he  is  an  ill  man  that  is  only  a  Christian  in  his  heart, 
and  is  not  so  in  his  profession  and  publications;  and  as  your  heart 
must  not  be  wanting  m  any  good  professions  and  pretences,  so  neither 
must  public  profession  be  wanting  in  every  good  and  necessary  per- 
suasion. The  faith  and  the  causQ  of  God  must  be  owned  pubhcly ; 
for  if  it  be  the  cause  of  Grod,  it  will  never  bring  us  to  shame.  I  do 
not  say,  whatever  we  think  we  must  tell  it  to  all  the  world,  much 
less  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances ;  but  we  must  never  deny 
that  which  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  God,  in  such  circumstances 
in  which  we  can  and  ought  to  glorify  Him.  But  this  extends  also  to 
other  instances :  he  that  swears  a  Mse  oath  with  his  lips,  and  un- 
swears  it  with  his  heart,  hath  deceived  one  more  than  he  thinks  for; 
himself  is  the  most  abused  person :  and  when  my  action  is  contrary 
to  men,  they  will  reprove  me ;  but  when  it  is  against  my  own  per- 
suasion, I  cannot  but  reprove  myself;  and  am  witness,  and  accuser, 
and  pMiy,  and  guilty,  and  then  God  is  the  judge,  and  His  anger 
wiU  be  a  fierce  executioner,  because  we  "  do  the  Lord's  work  de- 
ceitfuUy/' 

§  8.  They  are  '^  deceitful  in  the  Lord's  work,''  that  reserve  one 
feculty  for  sin,  or  one  sin  for  themselves,  or  one  action  to  please 
f  [Mart.  lib.  il  ep.  SO.] 
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their  appetite,  and  many  for  religion. — ^Eabbi  Kimchi*^  taught  his 
scholars,  Cogitationem  pravam  Deus  non  habet  vicefacti,  nm  con- 
ceptafuerit  in  Dei  fidem  sen  reUgionem,  'that  God  is  never  angiy 
with  an  evil  thougnt,  unless  it  be  a  thought  of  apostasy  from  the 
Jewai*  religion ;'  and  therefore  provided  that  men  be  severe  and  close 
in  their  sect  and  party,  they  might  roll  in  lustful  thoughts;  and  the 
torches  they  light  up  in  the  temple  might  smoke  with  anger  at  one 
end  and  lust  at  the  other,  so  they  did  not  flame  out  in  egressions  of 
violence  and  injustice,  in  adulteries  and  fouler  complications :  nay, 
they  would  give  leave  to  some  degrees  of  evil  actions ;  for  IL  Moses* 
and  Selomoh^  taught,  that  if  the  most  part  of  a  man's  actions  were 
holy  and  just,  though  in  one  he  sinned  often,  yet  the  greater  ingre- 
dient should  prevail,  and  the  number  of  good  works  should  outweigh 
the  lesser  account  of  evil  things.  And  this  pharisaical  righteousness 
is  too  frequent  even  among  Christians ;  for  who  almost  is  there  that 
does-  not  count  fairly  concerning  himself,  if  he  reckons  many  virtues 
upon  the  stock  of  his  religion,  and  but  one  vice  upon  the  stock  of  his 
infirmity ;  half  a  dozen  to  God,  and  one  for  his  company  or  his  friend, 
his  education  or  his  appetite?  And  if  he  hath  parted  from  his  folly, 
yet  he  will  remember  the  flesh-pots,  and  please  himself  with  a  fan- 
tastic sin,  and  call  it  home  thiough  the  gates  of  his  memory,  and 
place  it  at  the  door  of  fancy,  that  there  he  may  behold  it,  and  con- 
sider concerning  what  he  hath  parted  withal,  out  of  the  fears  and 
terrors  of  religion,  and  a  necessary  unavoidable  conscience.  Do  not 
many  men  go  from  sin  to  sin,  even  in  their  repentance  ?  they  go 
backward  ixom  sin  to  sin,  and  change  their  crime  as  a  man  changes 
his  uneasy  load,  and  shakes  it  off  from  one  shoulder  to  support  it 
with  the  other.  How  many  severe  persons,  virgins,  and  widows  are 
so  pleased  with  their  chasti^,  and  their  abstinence  even  from  lawfcd 
mixtures,  that  by  this  means  they  fall  into  a  worse  pride  f  Inso- 
much that  I  remember  St,  Austin''  6aid,  Andeo  dicere,  superbis  con- 
tinentUme  expedit  coder e, '  th^  that  are  chaste  and  proud,  it  is  some- 
times a  remedy  for  them  to  fall  into  sin,'  and  by  the  shame  of  lust  to 
cure  the  devil  of  pride,  and  by  the  sin  of  the  body  to  cure  the  worser 
evils  of  the  spirit ;  and  therefore  he  adds,  that  he  did  believe  God  in 
a  severe  mercy  did  permit  the  barbarous  nations,  breaking  in  upon 
the  Eoman  empire,  to  violate  many  virgins  professed  in  cloisters  and 
religious  families,  to  be  as  a  mortincation  of  their  pride,  lest  the  acci- 
dental advantages  of  a  continent  life  should  brmg  them  into  the 
certain  miseries  of  a  spiritual  death,  by  taking  away  their  humility, 
which  was  more  necessary  than  their  virgiw-stete;  it  is  not  a  cure 
that  men  may  use,  but  Gbd  permits  it  sometimes  with  greater  safety 
through  His  wise  conduct  and  overruling  providence;  St.  Peter  was 

b  [In  Pa.  Ixvi.  18.  p.  288.]  Kiddnshixii  §  10.  SnrenhiiB.,  torn,  ill  p. 

^  [Scil.    Maimonides,   de  poenitentia,  867.1 
lib.  iii.  cap.  1.]  k  [De  diTen.  Senn.ccc]iT.  cap.  9.  toirn 

i  [CC  Talmad,  Ord.  Naschim,  Tract,  y.  col  1878.] 
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safer  by  his  fall,  as  it  fell  out  in  the  event  of  things,  than  by  his 
former  confidence.  Man  must  never  cure  a  sin  by  a  sin ;  but  He 
that  brings  good  out  of  our  evil.  He  can  when  He  please.  But  I 
speak  it,  to  represent  how  deceitfully  many  times  we  do  the  work  of 
the  Lord :  we  reprove  a  sinning  brother,  but  do  it  with  a  pompous 
spirit ;  we  separate  from  scandal,  and  do  it  with  glory  and  a  gaudy 
heart ;  we  are  charitable  to  the  poor,  but  will  not  forgive  our  unkind 
enemies ;  or  we  pour  relief  into  their  bags,  but  we  please  ourselves 
and  drinJc  drunk,  and  hope  to  commute  with  God,  giving  the  fruit  of 
our  labours  or  effluxes  of  money  for  the  sin  of  our  souls. — ^And  upon 
this  account  it  is  that  two  of  the  noblest  graces  of  a  Christian  are  to 
very  many  persons  made  a  savour  of  death,  though  they  were  intended 
for  the  beginning  and  the  promotion  of  an  eternal  life ;  and  those 
are  faith  and  charity.  Some  men  think  if  they  have  faith,  it  is  enough 
to  answer  all  the  accusations  of  sin  which  our  consciences  or  the 
devils  make  against  us ;  if  I  be  a  wanton  person,  yet  my  faith  shall 
hide  it,  and  faith  shall  cover  the  follies  of  drunkenness,  and  I  may 
all  my  life  rely  upon  faith,  at  last  to  quit  my  scores :  for  he  that  is 
most  careful  is  not  innocent,  but  must  be  saved  by  faith ;  and  he 
that  is  least  careful  may  have  faith,  and  that  will  save  him.  But 
because  these  men  mistake  concerning  faith,  and  consider  not  that 
charity  or  a  good  life  is  a  part  of  that  faith  that  saves  us,  they  hope 
to  be  saved  by  the  word,  tney  fill  their  bellies  with  the  story  of  Tri- 
malcion's  banquet^,  and  drink  drunk  with  the  news  of  wine :  they 
eat  shadows,  and  when  they  are  drowning,  catch  at  the  image  of  the 
tree^  which  liang  over  the  water  and  are  reflected  from  the  bottom. 

But  thus  many  men  do  with  charity ;  "  Give  alms,  and  all  things 
shall  be  clean  unto  you  V*  said  our  blessed  Saviour :  and  therefore 
many  keep  a  sin  aUve,  and  make  account  to  pay  for  it,  and  God  shall 
be  put  to  relieve  His  own  poor  at  the  price  of  the  sin  of  another  of 
His  servants ;  charity  shall  take  lust  or  intemperance  into  protection, 
and  men  will  not  be  kind  to  their  brethren  unless  they  will  be  also 
at  the  same  time  unkind  to  God.  I  have  understood  concerning 
divers  vicious  persons,  that  none  have  been  so  free  in  their  donatives 
and  oflerings  to  rehgion  and  the  priest  as  they ;  and  the  hospitals 
that  have  been  built  and  the  highways  mended™  at  the  price  of  souls, 
are  too  many  for  Christendom  to  boast  of  in  behalf  of  charity.  But 
as  others  mistake  concerning  faith,  so  these  do  concerning  its  twin- 
sister.  The  first  had  faith  without  charity,  and  these  have  charity 
without  hope ;  "  for  every  one  that  hath  this  hope,''  that  is,  the  hope 
of  receiving  the  glorious  things  of  God  promised  in  the  gospel, 
"  purifies  himself  even  as  God  is  pure  /'  faith  and  charity  too  must 
both  suppose  repentance,  and  repentance  is  the  abolition  of  the 
whole  body  of  sin,  the  purification  of  the  whole  man. — But  the  sum 
of  the  doctrine  and  case  of  conscience  in  this  particular  is  this ; — 

k  [In  Petron.  Satyr.]  i  [Luke  xi.  41.] 

n»  [Cf.  Holy  Dying,  ch.  iv.  sect  8 ;  and  G.  Herbert's  Poems, "  The  Thanksgiving."] 
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1.  Charity  is  a  certain  cure  of  idns  that  are  past^  not  tliat  are 
present.  He  that  repents  and  leaves  his  sin^  and  then  relieves  the 
poor^  and  pays  for  his  folly  by  a  diminution  of  his  own  estate^  and 
the  supplies  of  the  poor,  and  Ins  ministering  to  Christ's  poor  mem- 
bers, turns  all  his  former  crimes  into  holiness ;  he  purges  the  stains 
and  makes  amends  for  his  folly,  and  commutes  for  the  baser  pleasure 
with  a  more  noble  usage :  so  said  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  ^' Break 
oS  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to 
the  poor":''  first  be  just,  and  then  be  charitable;  for  it  is  pity  auna, 
which  is  one  of  the  noblest  services  of  God  and  the  greatest  mercy  to 
thy  brothar,  should  be  spent  upon  sin  and  thrown  away  upon  folly. 

2.  Faith  is  the  remedy  of  all  our  evils ;  but  then  it  is  never  of 
force,  but  when  we  either  have  endeavoured  ot  undertaken  to  do  all 
good;  this  in  baptism,  that  after ;  faith  and  repentance  at  first,  and 
faith,  and  charity  at  last;  and  because  we  fail  often  by  infirmity  and 
sometimes  by  inadvertency,  sometimes  by  a  surprise  and  often  by 
omission,  and  all  this  even  in  the  midst  of  a  sincere  endeavour  to 
live  justly  and  perfectly;  therefore  the  passion  of  our  Lcard  pays  for 
this,  and  faith  lays  hold  upon  that.  But  without  a  hearty  and  sincere 
intent,  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  the  parts  of  our  duty,  faith  is 
but  a  word,  not  so  much  as  a  cover  to  a  naked  bosom,  nor  a  pretence 
big  enough  to  deceive  persons  that  are  not  willing  to  be  cozened, 

3.  The  bigger  ingredient  of  virtue  and  evil  actions  will  prevail, 
but  it  is  only  when  virtue  is  habitual,  and  sins  are  single,  intemipted, 
casual,  and  seld(»n,  without  choice  and  without  affection;  that  is, 
when  our  repentance  is  so  timely  that  it  can  work  for  Gk>d  more  than 
we  served  under  the  tyranny  of  sin;  so  that  if  you  will  account  the 
whole  life  of  man,  the  rule  is  good,  and  the  grater  ingredient  shall 
prevail;  and  he  shall  certainly  be  pardoned  and  excepted  whose  life 
is  so  reformed,  whose  repentance  is  so  active,  whose  return  is  so 
early,  that  he  hath  given  bigger  portions  to  God  than  to  God's 
enemy.  But  if  we  account  so  as  to  divide  th^  measures  in  present 
possession,  the  bigger  part  cannot  prevail ;  a  small  or  a  seldom  sin 
sDoik  not  the  sea  of  piely,  but  when  the  affection  is  divided,  a  little 
ill  destroys  the  whole  Doay  of  good;  the  cup  in  a  man's  right  hand 
must  be  lucparos  Kficepao'iiivos^,  it  must  be  ^pure,  although  it  be 
mingled ;'  that  is,  the  whole  affection  must  be  for  God,  that  must  be 
pure  and  uniningled;  if  sin  mingles  in  seldom  and  unapproved  in- 
stances, the  drops  of  water  are  swallowed  up  with  a  whole  vintage  of 
piety,  and  the  bigger  ingredient  is  the  prevailing;  in  all  other  cases 
it  is  not  so :  for  one  sin  that  we  choose  and  love  and  delight  in,  will 
not  be  excused  by  twenty  virtues :  and  as  one  broken  link  dissolves 
the  union  of  the  whole  chain,  and  one  jarring  untuned  string  spoils 
the  whole  music ;  so  is  every  sin  that  seizes  upon  a  portion  of  our 
affections ;  if  we  love  one,  that  one  destroys  the  acceptation  of  all 

•  Dan.  ir,  27.  •  [Rev.  xiy.  10.] 
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the  rest.  And  as  it  is  in  faith,  so  it  is  in  chariiy ;  he  that  is  a  heretic 
in  one  article,  hath  no  saving  faith  in  the  whole;  and  so  does  every 
vicious  habit,  or  unreformed  sin,  destroy  the  excellency  of  the  grace 
of  charity;  a  wilful  error  in  one  article  is  heresy,  and  every  vice  in 
one  instance  is  malice,  and  they  are  perfectly  contrary,  and  a  direct 
darkness  to  the  two  eyes  of  the  soul,  faith  and  charity. 

§  4.  There  is  one  deceit  more  yet  in  the  matter  of  the  extension 
of  our  duty,  destroying  the  integrity  of  its  constitution :  for  they  do 
the  work  of  God  deceitfolly  who  think  God  sufficiently  served  with 
abstinence  from  evil,  and  converse  not  in  the  acquisition  and  pursuit 
of  holy  charity  and  religion.  This  Clemens  Alexandrinus^  affirms  of 
the  pharisees ;  they  were  icar  dTrox^i'  kok&v  diK(uot//x€i^oi,  they  'hoped 
to  be  justified  by  abstinence  from  things  forbidden ;'  but  if  we  will 
be  j3a<7tXiKol,  '  sons  of  the  kingdom,'  we  must  fierh  rrj^  h  to&tols 
r€Xe((uo'ea>9  kcu  rbv  irkriaCov  iyairqv  koX  €V€py€T€iv,  'besides  this,  and 
supposing  a  proportionable  perfection  in  such  an  innocence,  we  must 
love  our  brother  and  do  good  to  him,'  and  glorify  God  by  a  holy 
reUgion,  in  the  communion  of  saints,  in  faith  and  sacraments,  in  ahns 
and  counsel,  in  forgivenesses  and  assistances.  "  Flee  from  evil,  and  do 
the  thing  that  is  good,  and  dwell  for  evermore,''  said  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  psalms^:  and  St. Peter,  "Having  escaped  the  corruption 
that  is  in  the  world  through  lust,  give  all  diUgence  to  add  to  your 
faith  virtue,  to  virtue  patience,  to  patience  godliness,  and  brotherly 
kindness,  and  charity*":"  many  persons  think  themselves  fairly  as- 
soiled  because  they  are  no  adulterers,  no  rebels,  no  drunkards,  not 
of  scandalous  lives ;  in  the  meantime,  like  the  Laodiceans,  they  are 
"naked  and  poor";"  they  have  no  catalogue  of  good  things  registered 
in  heaven,  no  treasures  in  the  repositories  of  the  poor,  neither  have 
the  poor  often  prayed  concerning  them,  ''Lord,  remember  Thy  ser- 
vants for  this  thing  at  the  day  of  judgment,"  A  negative  religion  is 
in  many  things  the  effects  of  laws,  and  the  appendage  of  sexes,  the 
product  of  education,  the  issues  of  company  and  of  the  public,  or 
the  daughter  of  fear  and  natural  modesty,  or  their  temper  and  con- 
stitution, and  civil  relations,  common  fame,  or  necessary  interest. 
Few  women  swear  and  do  the  debaucheries  of  drunkards ;  and  they 
are  guarded  from  adulterous  compUcations  by  spies  and  shame,  by 
fear  and  jealousy,  by  the  concernment  of  families  and  reputation  of 
their  kindred,  and  therefore  they  are  to  account  with  God  beyond 
this  civil  and  necessary  innocence,  for  humiUty  and  patience,  for 
religious  fancies  and  tender  consciences,  for  tending  the  sick  and 
dressing  the  poor,  for  governing  their  house  and  nursing  their  chil- 
dren; and  so  it  is  in  every  state  of  life.  When  a  prince  or  prelate, 
a  noble  and  a  rich  person,  hath  reckoned  all  his  immunities  and 
degrees  of  innocence  from  those  evils  that  are  incident  to  inferior 
persons,  or  the  worser  sort  of  their  own  order,  they  do  "the  work  of 

P  [Strom.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  18.  p.  825.]  '  [2  Pet  i.  4—7.] 

q  [Ps.  xxxvii  27.]  ■  [Rev.  iu.  17.] 
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the  Lord/'  and  their  own  too,  very  '^deceitfully/'  nuless  they  account 
correspondences  of  piety  to  all  tneir  powers  and  possibilities :  they 
are  to  reckon  and  consider  concerning  what  oppressions  thev  have 
relieved,  what  causes  and  what  fatherless  they  nave  defended,  how 
the  work  of  Ood  and  g(  religion,  of  justice  and  charity,  hath  thrived 
in  their  hands.  If  they  have  made  peace,  and  encouraged  religion 
by  their  example  and  by  their  laws,  by  rewards  and  collateral  encou- 
ragements, if  they  have  been  zealous  fer  Qoi  and  for  religion,  if  they 
have  employed  ten  talents  to  the  improvement  of  God's  bank,  then 
they  have  done  God's  work  fEuthfully;  if  they  account  otherwise,  and 
account  only  by  ciphers  and  negatives,  they  can  expect  only  the 
rewards  of  innocent  slaves ;  they  shall  escape  the  ^^ca  and  the 
wh^,  the  torments  of  lustful  persons,  and  the  crown  of  flames  that 
is  reserved  for  the  ambitious;  or  they  shall  not  be  mawn  with  the 
vipers  of  the  envious,  or  the  shame  of  the  ingratefol ;  but  they  can 
never  upon  this  account  hope  for  the  crowns  of  martyrs,  or  the 
hononraole  rewards  of  saints,  the  coronets  of  virgins,  and  chaplets  of 
doctors  and  confessors :  and  though  murderers  and  lustful  persons, 
the  proud  and  the  covetous,  the  heretic  and  schismatic,  are  to  expect 
flames  and  scorpions,  pains  and  smart;  poenam  sensM\  the  schools 
call  it ;  yet  the  lazy  and  the  imperfect,  the  harmless  sleeper  and  the 
idle  worker,  shall  have  posnam  damni\  the  loss  of  all  his  hopes,  and 
the  dishonours  of  the  loss ;  and  in  the  sum  of  aflTairs  it  wul  be  no 
great  difference  whether  we  have  loss  or  pain,  because  there  can  be  no 
greater  pain  imaginable  than  to  lose  the  sight  of  God  to  eternal  ages. 
§  5.  Hither  are  to  be  reduced  as  deceitful  workers  those  that  pro- 
mise to  Gk)d,  but  mean  not  to  pay  what  they  once  intended ;  people 
that  are  confident  in  the  day  of  ease,  and  fail  in  the  danger;  they 
that  pray  passionately  for  a  grace,  and  if  it  be  not  obtained  at  that 
price  go  no  further,  and  never  contend  in  action  for  what  they  seem 
to  contend  in  prayer;  such  as  delight  in  forms  and  outsides,  and 
regard  not  the  substance  and  design  of  every  institution ;  that  think 
it  a  great  sin  to  taste  bread  before  the  receiving  the  holy  sacrament, 
and  yet  come  to  communicate  with  an  ambitious  and  revengeful  soul ; 
that  make  a  conscience  of  eating  flesh,  but  not  of  drunkenness;  that 
keep  old  customs  and  old  sins  together;  that  pretend  one  duty  to 
excuse  another;  religion  against  charity,  or  pie^  to  parents  against 
duty  to  God,  private  promises  against  public  duty,  the  keeping  of  an 
oath  against  breaking  of  a  commandment,  honour  against  modesty, 
reputation  against  piety,  the  love  of  the  world  in  civil  instances  to 
countenance  enmity  against  God;  these  are  the  deceitful  workers  of 
God's  work;  they  make  a  schism  in  the  duties  of  relimon,  and  a  war 
in  heaven  worse  than  that  between  Michael  and  the  oragon ;  for  they 
divide  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  distinguish  His  commandments  into 
parties  and  factions;  by  seeking  an  excuse,  sometimes  they  destroy 
the  integrity  and  perfect  constitution  of  duty,  or  they  do  something 

*  [AquuL  in  lib.  iv.  sent  d.  xxi.  qu.  i.  art  1  ;  and  see  toI.  vii.  p.  544.] 
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whereby  the  effect  and  usefulness  of  the  duty  is  hindered :  oonceming 
all  which  this  only  can  be  said, — ^They  who  serve  God  with  a  lame 
sacrifice  and  an  imperfect  duty,  a  duty  defective  in  its  constituent 
parts,  can  never  enjoy  God;  because  He  can  never  be  divided :  and 
though  it  be  better  to  enter  into  heaven  with  one  foot,  and  one  eye, 
than  that  both  should  be  cast  into  hell,  because  heaven  can  make 
recompense  for  this  loss ;  yet  nothing  can  repair  his  loss  who  for 
being  lame  in  his  duty  shaU  enter  into  heU,  where  nothing  is  perfect 
but  the  measures  and  duration  of  torment,  and  they  both  are  next  to 
infinite. 


SERMON  Xm. 

II.  The  next  enquiry,  is  into  the  intention*  of  our  duty. 

§  1.  And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  change  the  word/raudu^ 
lerUer,  or  dolose,  into  that  which  some  of  the  Ladn  copies  do  use, 
Maledictus  quifacU  opus  Dei  negligetUer, '  cursed  is  he  that  doth 
the  work  of  the  Lord  negUgently,'  or  remissly  :  and*  it  implies,  that 
as  our  duty  must  be  whole,  so  it  must  be  fervent;  for  a  languishing 
body  may  have  all  its  parts,  and  yet  be  useless  to  many  purposes  of 
nature :  and  you  may  reckon  all  the  joints  of  a  dead  man,  but  the 
heart  is  cold,  and  the  joints  are  stiff  and  fit  for  nothing  but  for  the 
little  people  that  creep  in  graves;  and  so  are  very  many  men;  if 
you  sum  up  the  accounts  of  their  religion,  they  can  reckon  days  and 
months  of  religion,  various  offices,  clwrity  and  prayers,  reading  and 
meditation,  faith  and  knowledge,  catechism  and  sacraments,  duty  to 
God  and  duty  to  princes,  paying  debts  and  provision  for  children, 
confessions  and  te^,  discipline  in  families  and  love  of  good  people ; 
and,  it  may  be,  you  shall  not  reprove  their  numbers,  or  find  any  fines 
unfilled  in  their  tables  of  accounts ;  but  when  you  have  handled  all 
this  and  considered,  you  will  find  at  last  you  have  taken  a  dead  man 
by  the  hand,  there  is  not  a  finger  wanting,  but  they  are  stiff  as  icicles, 
and  without  flexure  as  the  legs  of  elephants :  such  are  they  whom 
St.  Bernard'*  describes,  ^*  whose  spiritual  joy  is  allayed  with  tedious- 
ness,  whose  compunction  for  sins  is  short  and  seldom,  whose  thoughts 
are  animal  and  their  designs  secular,  whose  rehgion  is  lukewarm ; 
their  obedience  is  without  devotion,  their  discourse  without  profit*, 
their  prayer  without  intention  of  heart,  their  reading  without  in- 
struction '"  their  meditation  is  without  spiritual  advantages,  and  is 
not  the  commencement  and  strengthening  of  holy  purposes;  and 
they  are  such  "  whom  modesty  will  not  restrain,  nor  reason  bridlo, 
nor  discipline  correct,  nor  the  fear  of  death  and  hell  can  keep'*  from 
yielding  to  the  imperiousness  of  a  foolish  lust,  that  dishonours  a 
man's  understanding,  and  makes  his  reason,  in  which  he  most  glories, 
to  be  weaker  than  the  discourse  of  a  girl,  and  the  dreams  of  the 

•  [See  p.  146,  above ;  and  vol.  vii.  p.  41.] 
•  [De  ascens.  Dom.  serv.  vi.  col.  205  A.]  *  ['  Sine  circumspeclione.'] 
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night.     In  every  action  of  religion  God  expects  such  a  warmth  and 
a  holy  fire  to  go  along,  that  it  may  be  able  to  enkindle  the  wood 
upon  the  altar  and  consume  the  sacrifice ;  but  Ood  hates  an  indiffer- 
ent spirit.    Earnestness  and  vivacity^  quickness  and  dehght^  perfect 
choice  of  the  service^  and  a  delight  in  the  prosecution^  is  all  that  the 
spirit  of  a  man  can  yield  towards  his  reli^on :  the  outward  work  is 
the  effect  of  the  body ;  but  if  a  man  does  it  heartily  and  with  all  his 
mind ;  then  religion  hath  wings  and  moves  upon  wheels  of  fire.    And 
therefore  when  our  blessed  Saviour  made  those  capitulars  and  canons 
of  religion,  to  'love  God/  and  to  'love  our  neighbour/  besides  that 
the  material  part  of  the  duty,  'love/  is  founded  in  the  spirit  as  its 
natural  seat.  He  also  gives  tiiree  words  to  involve  the  spirit  in  the 
action,  and  but  one  for  the  body;  '*Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,"  and  lastly,  "with  all  thy  strength;     this  brings  in  the  body 
too,  because  it  hath  some  strength  and  some  significations  of  its  own ; 
but  heart  and  soul  and  mind  mean  all  the  same  thing  in  a  stronger 
and  more  earnest  expression ;  that  is,  that  we  do  it  hugely,  as  much 
as  we  can,  with  a  clear  choice,  with  a  resolute  understanding,  with 
strong  affections,  with  great  diligence.    Enerves  anitnos  odUse  virtus 
9olet, '  virtue  hates  weak  and  ineffective  minds,'  and  tame  easy  prose- 
cutions; loripedes,  peojde  whose  arm  is  all  flesh, '  whose  foot  is  all 
leather/  and  an  unsupporting  skin ;  they  creep  like  snakes,  and  pur- 
sue the  noblest  mysteries  of  religion,  as  Naaman  did  the  mysteries  of 
Bimmon,  only  in  a  compliment  or  for  secular  regards,  but  without 
the  mind,  and  therefore  without  zeal :  "  I  would  thou  wert  either  hot 
or  cold  V^  ^d  the  Spirit  of  Grod  to  the  angel  or  bishop  of  Laodicea. 
In  feasts  or  sacrifices  the  ancients  did  use  apponere  fngidam^  or  call- 
dam  ;  sometimes  they  drank  hot  drink,  sometimes  they  poured  cold 
upon  their  graves  or  m  their  wines,  but  no  services  of  tables  or  altars 
were  ever  with  lukewarm.     God  hates  it  worse  than  stark  cold; 
which  expression  is  the  more  considerable,  because  in  natural  and 
superinduced  progressions,  from  extreme  to  extreme,  we  must  neces- 
sarily pass  through  the  midst;  and  therefore  it  is  certain  a  lukewarm 
religion  is  better  than  none  at  all,  as  being  the  doing  some  parts  of 
the  work  designed,  and  nearer  to  perfection  than  the  utmost  distance 
could  be;  and  yet  that  God  hates  it  more,  must  mean,  that  there  is 
some  appendent  evil  in  this  state  which  is  not  in  the  other,  and  that 
accidentally  it  is  much  worse :  and  so  it  is,  if  we  rightly  understand 
it ;  that  is,  if  we  consider  it  not  as  a  being  in,  or  passing  through 
the  middle  way,  but  as  a  state  and  a  ^riod  of  religion.    \i  it  be  in 
motion,  a  lukewarm  religion  is  pleasmg  to  God;  for  God  hates  it 
not  for  its  imperfection,  and  its  natural  measures  of  proceeding;  but 
if  it  stands  still  and  rests  there,  it  is  a  state  against  the  designs,  and 
against  the  perfection  of  God :  and  it  hath  in  it  these  evils : 

1.  It  is  a  state  of  the  greatest  imprudence  in  the  world;  for  it 

J'  [Rev.  iii.  15.] 
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makes  a  man  to  spend  his  labour  for  that  which  profits  not,  and  to 
deny  his  appetite  for  an  unsatisfying  interest ;  he  puts  his  monies  in 
a  napkin,  and  he  that  does  so  puts  them  into  a  broken  bag;  he  loses 
the  principal  for  not  increasing  the  interest.  He  that  dwells  in  a 
state  of  life  that  is  unacceptable,  loses  the  money  of  his  alms,  and 
the  rewards  of  his  charity,  his  hours  of  prayer,  and  his  parts  of  justice, 
he  confesses  his  sins  and  is  not  pardoned,  he  is  patient  but  hath  no 
hope ;  and  he  that  is  gone  so  far  out  of  his  country  and  stands  in  the 
middle  way,  hath  gone  so  far  out  of  his  way;  he  had  better  have 
stayed  under  a  dry  roof,  in  the  house  of  banishment,  than  to  have 
left  his  Gyanis*,  the  island  of  his  sorrow,  and  to  dwell  upon  the 
Adriatic ;  so  is  he  that  begins  a  state  of  religion,  and  does  not  finish 
it;  he  abides  in  the  highway,  and  though  he  be  nearer  the  place,  vet 
is  as  far  from  the  rest  of  his  country  as  ever;  and  therefore  all  that 
beginning  of  labour  was  in  the  prejudice  of  his  rest,  but  nothing  to 
the  advantages  of  his  hopes.  He  that  hath  never  begun,  hath  lost 
no  labour;  jactura prateritorum,  'the  loss  of  all  that  he  hath  done,' 
is  the  first  evil  of  the  negligent  and  lukewarm  Christian ;  according 
to  the  saying  of  Solomon:  "He  that  is  remiss''  or  i(Ue  "in  his 
labour,  is  the  brother  of  him  that  scattereth  his  goods*.'' 

2.  The  second  appendent  evil  is,  that  lukewarmness  is  the  occasion 
of  greater  evil;  because  the  remiss  easy  Christian  shuts  the  gate 
against  the  heavenly  breathings  of  God's  holy  spirit;  he  thinks  every 
breath  that  is  fanned  by  the  wings  of  the  holy  Dove,  is  not  intended 
to  encourage  his  fires,  which  bum  and  smoke,  and  peep  through  the 
cloud  already ;  it  tempts  him  to  security ;  and  if  an  evil  life  be  a 
certain  inlet  to  a  second  death,  despair  on  one  side  and  security  on 
the  other  are  the  bars  and  locks  to  that  door,  he  can  never  pass  forth 
again  while  that  state  remains.  Whoever  slips  in  his  spiritual  walk- 
ing does  not  presently  fall ;  but  if  that  slip  does  not  awaken  his 
diUgence  and  his  caution,  then  his  ruin  begins ;  vel  prava  insiitu- 
tionis  deceptus  exordia,  aut  per  longam  menth  incuriam,  et  virtute 
animi  decidente,  as  St.  Austin^  observes ;  '  either  upon  the  pursuit 
of  his  first  error,  or  by  a  careless  spirit,  or  a  decaying  slackened 
resolution :'  all  which  are  the  direct  effects  of  lukewarmness.  But 
so  have  I  seen  a  fair  structure  begun  with  art  and  care,  and  raised  to 
half  its  stature,  and  then  it  stood  still  by  the  misfortune  or  negli- 
gence of  the  owner,  and  the  rain  descended,  and  dwelt  in  its  joints, 
and  supplanted  the  contexture  of  his  pillars,  and  having  stood  awhile 
like  the  antiquated  temple  of  a  deceased  oracle,  it  fell  into  a  hasty 
age,  and  sunk  upon  its  own  knees,  and  so  descended  into  ruin :  so  is 
the  imperfect,  unfinished  spirit  of  a  man ;  it  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
holy  resolution,  and  strengthens  it  with  vows  and  arts  of  prosecution, 
it  raises  up  the  walls,  sacraments  and  prayers,  reading  ana  holy  ordi- 

•  [TacAnn.i!L68.  Juv.l  73.X.170.]  **  [I^^'g.   Cassian,  coll  vl  cap.   17. 

•  Prov.  xviii.  9.  p.  427.] 
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nances;  and  holy  actions  begm  with  a  slow  motion^  and  the  bnild- 
ing  stays,  and  the  spirit  is  weary,  and  the  soul  is  naked,  and  exposed 
to  temptation,  and  in  the  days  of  stonn  take  in  every  thing  thi^  can 
do  it  mischief;  and  it  is  feont  and  sick,  listless  and  tired,  and  it 
stands  till  its  own  weight  wearies  the  foundation,  and  then  declines 
to  death  and  sad  disorder,  being  so  much  the  worse  because  it  hath 
not  only  returned  to  its  first  follies,  but  hath  superadded  unthank- 
fulness  and  carelessness,  a  positive  neglect  and  a  despite  of  holy 
things,  a  setting  a  low  price  to  the  things  of  Ood,  laziness  and  wretch- 
lessness :  aU  which  are  evils  superadded  to  the  first  state  of  coldness, 
whither  he  is  with  all  these  loads  and  circumstances  of  death  easily 
revolved. 

3.  A  state  of  lukewarmness  is  more  incorrigible  than  a  state  of 
coldness ;  while  men  flatter  themselves  that  their  state  is  good,  that 
they  are  rich  and  need  nothing,  that  their  lamps  are  dressed,  and  full 
of  ornament.  There  are  many  that  think  they  are  in  their  country 
as  soon  as  ever  they  are  weary,  and  measure  not  the  end  of  their 
hopes  hj  the  possession  of  them,  but  by  their  precedent  labour; 
wmch  they  overvalue,  because  they  have  easy  and  effeminate  souls. 
St.  Bernard^  complains  of  some  that  say,  Sufficit  nobis,  nolumua  esse 
fneUores  quam  patres  nosiri,  ^it  is  enough  for  us  to  be  as  our  fore- 
fathers,' who  were  honest  and  useful  in  their  generations ;  but  be  not 
over-righteous.  These  men  are  such  as  think  they  have  knowledge 
enough  to  need  no  teacher,  devotion  enough  to  need  no  new  fires, 
perfection  enough  to  need  no  new  progr^,  justice  enough  to  need 
no  repentance;  and  then  because  tiie  spirit  of  a  man  and  all  the 
things  of  this  world  are  in  perpetual  variety  and  change,  these  men 
dedme  when  they  have  gone  their  period,  they  stand  still  and  then 
revert;  like  a  stone  returning  from  the  bosom  of  a  doud,  where  it 
rested  as  long  as  the  thought  of  a  child,  and  fell  to  its  natural  bed 
of  earth,  and  dwelt  below  for  ever.  He  that  says  he  will  take  care 
he  be  no  worse,  and  that  he  desires  to  be  no  better,  stops  his  journey 
into  heaven,  but  cannot  be  secure  against  his  descending  into  hell : 
and  Cassian^  spake  a  hard  saying,  Frequenter  vidimus  de  frigidis 
atque  caimaUbus  .  .  ad  spiritalem  venisse  fervorem,  de  tepidis  atque 
animaUbus  omnvno  non  vidimus,  'many  persons  from  vicious,  and 
dead,  and  cold,  have  passed  into  life  and  an  excellent  grace,  and  a 
spiritual  warmth,  and  noly  fires ;  but  from  lukewarm  and  indifferent 
never  any  body  came  to  an  excellent  condition,  and  state  of  holiness  :* 
rarissime,  St.  Bernard*  says,  'very  extremely  seldom.'  And  our 
blessed  Saviour  said  something  of  this;  ''the  pubhcans  and  the 
harlots  go  before  you  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven';''  they  are  moved 
by  shame,  and  punished  by  disgrace,  and  remarked  by  punishments, 
and  frighted  by  the  circumstances  and  notices  of  all  the  world,  and 
separated  from  sober  persons  by  laws  and  an  intolerable  character; 

«  [Ep.  ccliiL  coL  1605  C.j  •  [Vid.  Ep.  xcvi.  coL  1482  D.] 

*»  [Con.  iv.  cap.  19.  p.  886.]  '  [Matt  xxi.  31.] 
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and  the  sense  of  honour,  and  the  care  of  their  persons,  and  their  love 
of  civil  society,  and  every  thing  in  the  world  can  invite  them  towards 
virtues.  But  the  man  that  is  accounted  honest,  and  does  justice, 
and  some  things  of  reUgion,  unless  he  finds  himself  but  upon  his 
way,  and  feels  his  wants,  and  groans  under  the  sense  of  his  infirmi- 
ties, and  fflghs  under  his  imperfections,  and  accounts  himself  "not 
to  have  comprehended,*'  but  "  still  presses  towards  the  mark  of  his 
calling,"  unless,  I  say,  he  still  increases  in  his  appetites  of  religion 
as  he  does  in  his  progression,  he  will  think  he  needs  no  counselor, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  whispers  to  an  ear  that  is  already  filled  with 
noises,  and  cannot  attend  to  the  heavenly  calling.  The  stomach 
tliat  is  aheady  full,  is  next  to  loathing;  and  thafs  the  prologue  to 
sickness,  and  a  rejecting  the  first  wholesome  nutriment  which  was 
entertained  to  relieve  the  first  natural  necessities.  Qui  non  proficit, 
vult  ddicere,  said  St.  Bernard »,  he  that  goes  not  forward  ill  the  love 
of  (Jod  and  of  religion,  does  not  stand  still,  but  goes  for  all  that  ; 
but  whither  such  a  motion  will  lead  him,  himself  without  a  timely 
care  shall  feel  by  an  intolerable  experiment. 

In  this  sense  and  for  these  reasons  it  is,  that  although  a  lukewarm 
Christian  hath  gone  forward  some  steps  towards  a  state  of  holiness, 
and  is  advanced  beyond  him  that  is  cold  and  dead  and  unconcerned, 
and  therefore,  speaking  absolutely  and  naturally,  is  nearer  the  king- 
dom of  God  than  he  that  is  not  yet  set  out;  yet  accidentally,  and  by 
reason  of  these  ill  appendages,  he  is  worse,  in  greater  danger,  in  a 
state  equally  unacceptable,  and  therefore  must  either  go  forward,  and 
still  do  the  work  of  QoA  carefully,  and  diligently,  with  a  fervent 
spirit,  and  an  active  hand,  with  a  willing  heart,  and  a  cheerful  eye, 
or  it  had  been  better  he  had  never  b^un. 

§  Z.  It  concerns  us  next  to  enquire  concerning  the  duty  in  its 

S roper  instances,  that  we  may  perceive  to  what  parts  and  d^ees  of 
uty  it  amounts ;  we  shall  find  it  especially  in  the  duties  of  feith,  of 
prayer,  and  of  charity. 

First,  our  faith  must  be  strong,  vigorous,  active,  confident,  and 
patient,  reasonable,  and  unalterable,  without  doubting,  and  fear,  and 
partiality.  For  the  faith  of  very  many  men  seems  a  duty  so  weak 
and  inififerent,  is  so  often  untwisted  by  violence,  or  ravelled  and 
entangled  in  weak  discourses,  or  so  false  and  fallacious  by  its  mix- 
ture of  interest,  that  though  men  usually  put  most  confidences  in 
the  pretences  of  faith,  yet  no  pretences  are  more  unreasonable. 

1.  Our  faith  and  persuasions  in  religion  is  most  commonly  im- 
printed in  us  by  our  country,  and  we  are  Christians  at  the  same  rate 
as  we  are  EngUsh  or  Spaniards,  or  of  such  a  family ;  our  reason  is 
first  stained  and  spotted  with  the  dye  of  our  kindred  and  country, 
and  our  education  puts  it  in  grain,  and  whatsoever  is  against  this  we 

f  [Vid.  Ep.  ccliii.  col.  1605  E.] 
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are  taught  to  call  a  temptation ;  in  the  meantime^  we  call  these  acci- 
dental and  artificial  persuasions  by  the  name  of  faith^  which  is  only 
the  air  of  the  country^  or  an  heir-loom  of  the  family^  or  the  daughter 
of  a  present  interest.  Whatever  it  was  that  brought  us  in^  we  are 
to  take  care  that  when  we  are  in^  our  faith  be  noble^  and  stand  upon 
its  most  proper  and  most  reasonable  foundation ;  it  concerns  us  better 
to  understand  that  religion  which  we  call  faith^  and  that  faith  where- 
by we  hope  to  be  saved. 

2.  The  faith  and  the  whole  religion  of  many  men  is  the  produc- 
tion of  fear.  Men  are  threatened  into  their  persuasions,  and  the  iron 
rod  of  a  tyrant  converts  whole  nations  to  his  principles,  when  the 
wise  discourses  of  the  religion  seem  dull  as  sleep,  and  unprevailing 
as  the  talk  of  childhood.  Thaf  s  but  a  deceitful  fedth,  which  our 
timorousness  begot,  and  our  weakness  nurses  and  brings  up.  The 
rehgion  of  a  Christian  is  immortal,  and  certain,  and  jpersuasive,  and 
infallible,  and  unalterable,  and  therefore  needs  not  be  received  by 
human  and  weak  convoys,  like  worldly  and  mortal  religions :  thid; 
faith  is  lukewarm,  and  easy,  and  trifiiing,  which  is  only  a  belief  of 
that  whidi  a  man  wants  courage  to  disbdieve. 

S.  The  faith  of  many  men  is  such  that  they  dare  not  trust  it ;  they 
will  talk  of  it,  and  serve  vanity,  or  their  lust,  or  their  company,  or 
their  interest  by  it>  but  when  the  matter  comes  to  a  pinch,  they  dare 
not  trust  it.  When  Antisthenes**  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
Orpheus,  the  priest  told  him  that  all  that  were  of  that  religion  imme- 
diately after  dealii  should  be  perfectly  happy';  the  philosopher  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  die,  if  he  believed  what  he  said  ?  Such  a  faith 
as  that  was  fine  to  talk  of  at  table,  or  eating  the  sacrifices  of  the 
religion,  when  the  mystic  man  was  hOeos,  fuU  of  wine  and  fleshy  of 
confidence  and  religion ;  but  to  die,  is  a  more  material  consideration, 
and  to  be  chosen  upon  no  grounds  but  such  a  faith  which  really 
comes  from  God,  and  can  secure  our  reason,  and  our  choice,  and 
perfect  our  interest  and  designs.  And  it  hath  been  long  observed 
concerning  those  bold  people  that  use  their  reason  against  God  that 
gave  it,  they  have  one  persuasion  in  their  health,  and  another  in  their 
sickness  and  fears;  wnen  they  are  well  th^  blaspheme,  when  they 
die  they  are  superstitious.  It  was  Bias's^  case;  when  he  was  poisoned 
by  the  atheisms  of  Theodorus,  no  man  died  more  like  a  coward  and  a 
fool;  '^as  if  the  gods  were  to  come  and  go  as  Bias  pleased  to  think 
and  talk  :*'  so  one  said  of  his  folly.  If  God  be  to  be  feared  when  we 
die,  He  is  also  to  be  feared  in  all  oor  life,  for  He  can  for  ever  make  us 


*  [Diog.  Laert,  lib.  yL  cap.  I  §  4.  torn.  [Sophocl.  apud  Plut  de  audiend.  poet 

ii.  p.  8.]  interpr.  Xylahdr.,  torn.  vi.  p.  76.] 

'  His  qui  sacris  yisis  abeunt  ad  inferos  ^  [Rather,  Bion's. — See  Diog.  Laert* 

Homines  beati  sunt,  soils  quia  vivere  lib.  iv.  §  55.  (4to.  Amstel.  1692)  and  on 

Contingit  illic  istis  ;  turba  cstera  the  confusion  of  the  names,  Casaubon 

Omni  malorum  generi  incidit.  and  Menage  on  §  48.] 
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die;  He  that  will  do  it  once,  and  that  when  He  please,  can  always. 
And  therefore  all  those  persuasions  against  Ood  and  against  religion, 
are  only  the  production  of  vicious  passions,  of  drink  or  fancy,  of  con- 
fidence and  Ignorance,  of  boldness  or  vile  appetites,  of  vanity  or 
fierceness,  of  pride  or  flatteries ;  and  atheism  is  a  proportion  so  un- 
natural and  monstrous,  that  it  can  never  dwell  in  a  man's  heart  as 
faith  does,  in  health  and  sickness,  in  peace  and  war,  in  company  and 
alone,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  a  design ;  but  comes  from 
weak  principles,  and  leaves  shallow  and  superficial  impressions;  but 
when  men  endeavour  to  strengthen  and  confirm  it,  they  only  strive  to 
make  themselves  worse  than  they  can.  Naturally  a  man  cannot  be 
an  atheist,  for  he  that  is  so  must  have  something  within  him  that  is 
worse  either  than  man  or  devil. 

4.  Some  measure  their  faith  by  shows  and  appearances,  by  cere- 
monies and  names,  by  professions  and  httle  institutions.  Diogenes^ 
was  angiT  at  the  siUy  priest  that  thought  he  should  be  immortal 
because  he  was  a  priest,  and  would  not  promise  so  concerning 
Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas,  two  noble  Ore^,  that  had  preserved 
their  country  and  Uved  virtuously.  The  faith  of  a  Christian  hath  no 
signification  at  all  but  obediejice  and  charity ;  if  men  be  just  and 
charitable  and  good,  and  hve  according  to  their  faith,  then  only  they 
are  Christians;  whatsoever  else  is  pretended  is  but  a  shadow  and 
the  image  of  a  grace ;  for  since  in  all  the  sects  and  institutions  of 
the  world  the  professors  did  in  some  reasonable  sort  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  profession,  (as  appears  in  all  the  schools  of  philosophers, 
and  religions  of  the  world,  and  the  practices  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
usages  and  the  country  ciLstoms  of  tne  Turks,)  it  is  a  strange  dis- 
honour to  Christianity  that  in  it  alone  men  should  pretend  to  the 
faith  of  it,  and  do  nothing  of  what  it  persuades  and  commands  upon 
the  account  of  those  promises  which  it  makes  us  to  believe.  He 
that  means  to  please  Ood  by  his  faith,  must  have  his  faith  begot- 
ten in  him  by  tne  Spirit  of  God  and  proper  araiments  of  religion; 
he  must  profess  it  without  fear,  he  must  dare  to  die  for  it,  and  resolve 
to  live  according  to  its  institution ;  he  must  grow  more  confident  and 
more  holy,  have  fewer  doubtings  and  more  virtues,  he  must  be  reso- 
lute and  constant,  far  from  inmfferencv,  and  above  secular  regards; 
he  must  by  it  regulate  his  life,  and  value  it  above  his  life;  he  must 
**  contend  eamesfly  for  the  faith™,''  by  the  most  prevailing  arguments, 
by  the  arguments  of  holy  living  ana  ready  dying,  by  zeal  and  pa- 
tience, by  conformity  and  humihty,  by  reducing  words  to  actions,  fiair 
discourses  to  perfect  persuasions,  dv  loving  the  article,  and  increasing 
in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Qoa  and  His  son  Jesus  Christ ;  ana 
then  his  faith  is  not  negligent,  deceitful,  artificial,  and  improper; 
but  true,  and  holy,  and  reasonable,  and  useful,  zealous  and  sufficient; 
and  therefore  can  never  be  reproved. 

»  [Diog.  Laertjlib.  vl  cap.ii  §  6.  torn,  il  p.  28.]  ■  [Jude  S.] 
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Secondly,  our  prayers"  and  devotions  must  be  fervent  and  zealous, 
not  cold,  patient,  easy,  and  soon  rejected :  but  supported  by  a  patient 
spirit,  set  forwards  by  importunity,  continued  by  perseverance,  waited 
on  by  attention  and  a  present  mind,  carried  along  with  holy  but 
strong  desires,  and  ballasted  with  resignation  and  conformity  to  the 
divine  will ;  and  then  it  is  as  God  likes  it,  and  does  the  work  to 
God's  glory  and  our  interest  effectively.  He  that  asks  with  a  doubt- 
ing mind  and  a  lazy  desire^  begs  for  nothing  but  to  be  denied ;  we 
must  in  our  prayers  be  earnest  and  fervent,  or  else  we  shall  have  but 
a  cold  answer;  for  God  gives  His  grace  according  as  we  can  receive 
it;  and  whatsoever  evil  returns  we  meet  in  our  prayers  when  we  ask 
for  good  things,  is  wholly  by  reason  of  our  wandering  spirits  and  cold 
desires;  we  have  reason  to  complain  that  our  minds  wander  in  our 
prayers,  and  our  diversions  are  more  prevailing  than  all  our  arts  of 
apjuication  and  detention ;  and  we  wander  sometimes  even  when  we 
pray  against  wandering :  and  it  is  in  some  degrees  natural  and  un- 
evitable :  but  although  the  evil  is  not  wholly  to  be  cured,  yet  the 
symptoms  are  to  be  eased ;  and  if  our  desires  were  strong  and  fer- 
vent, our  minds  would  in  the  same  proportion  be  present.  We  see 
it  by  a  certain  and  regular  experience ;  what  we  love  passionately,  we 
peipetually  think  on,  and  it  returns  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  no ; 
and  in  a  great  fear  the  apprehension  cannot  be  shaken  off;  and  there- 
fore'if  our  desires  of  holy  things  were  strong  and  earnest,  we  should 
most  certainly  attend  our  prayers :  it  is  a  more  violent  affection  to 
other  things  that  carries  us  off  from  this ;  and  therefore  if  we  loved 
passionately  what  we  ask  for  daily,  we  should  ask  with  hearty  desires, 
and"  an  earnest  appetite,  and  a  present  spirit;  and  however  it  be  very 
easy  to  have  our  thoughts  wander,  yet  it  is  our  indifferency  and  luke- 
warmness  that  makes  it  so  natural :  and  you  may  observe  it,  that  so 
long  as  the  light  shines  bright,  and  the  fures  of  devotion  and  desires 
flame  out,  so  long  the  mind  of  a  man  stands  dose  to  the  altar^  and 
waits  upon  the  sacrifice ;  but  as  the  fires  die  and  desires  decay,  so  the 
mind  steals  away,  and  walks  abroad  to  see  the  little  images  of  beauty 
and  pleasure  which  it  beholds  in  the  falling  stars  and  httle  glow-worms 
of  the  world.  The  river  that  runs  slow  and  creeps  by  the  banks,  and 
begs  leave  of  every  turf  to  let  it  pass,  is  drawn  into  little  hollownesses, 
and  spends  itself  in  smaller  portions,  and  dies  with  diversion ;  but 
when  it  runs  with  vigorousness  and  a  full  stream,  and  breaks  down 
every  obstacle,  making  it  even  as  its  own  brow,  it  stays  not  to  be 
tempted  by  little  avocations,  and  to  creep  into  holes,  but  runs  into 
the  sea  through  full  and  useful  channels :  so  is  a  man's  prayer ;  if  it 
moves  upon  the  feet  of  an  abated  appetite,  it  wanders  into  the  society 
of  every  trifling  accident,  and  stays  at  the  comers  of  the  femcy,  and 
talks  with  every  object  it  meets,  and  cannot  arrive  at  heaven ;  but 
when  it  is  carried  upon  the  wings  of  passion  and  strong  desires,  a 
swift  motion  and  a  hungry  appetite,  it  passes  on  through  all  tiie 
>  See  Sermons  of  the  Retam  of  Prayer,  part  II. 
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intermedial  regions  of  douds^  and  stays  not  till  it  dwells  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne  where  merer  sits,  ^nd  thence  sends  holy  showers  of 
refreshment.  I  deny  not  but  some  little  drops  will  turn  aside^  and 
fall  from  the  full  channel  by  the  weakness  of  the  banks  and  hoUow- 
ness  of  the  passage;  but  the  main  course  is  still  continued:  and 
although  the  most  earnest  and  devout  persons  feel  and  complain  of 
some  looseness  of  spirit  and  unfixed  attentions,  yet  their  love  and 
their  desire  secure  the  main  portions,  and  make  the  prayer  to  be 
strong,  fervent,  and  efiectuaL  Any  thing  can  be  done  by  him  that 
earnestly  desires  what  he  ought;  secure  but  your  affections  and 
passions,  and  then  no  temptation  will  be  too  strong;  '  A  wise  man, 
and  a  fuill  resolution,  and  an  earnest  spirit,  can  do  any  tiling  of  duty;' 
but  everv  temptation  prevails  when  we  are  willing  to  die;  and  we 
usually  lend  nothing  to  devoticm  but  the  offices  that  flatter  our 
passions;  we  can  de^re  and  pray  for  any  thing  that  may  serve  our 
lust,  or  promote  those  ends  which  we  covet,  but  ought  to  fear  and 
flee  from:  but  the  same  earnestness  if  it  were  trmisplanted  into 
religion  and  our  praya*s,  would  serve  aU  the  needs  of  the  spirit,  but 
for  want  of  it  we  do  "  the  Lord's  work  deceitfully/' 

Thirdly,  our  charity  also  must  be  fervrat.  ifalus  est  miles  qui 
ducem  suum  ffemens  sequitwr^,  ^  he  that  follows  his  general  with  a 
heavy  march  and  a  heavy  heart,  is  but  an  ill  soldier; M)ut  our  duty 
to  Ood  should  be  hugely  pleasing,  and  we  should  rejoice  in  it :  it 
must  pass  on  to  action,  and  do  the  action  vigorously;  it  is  called  in 
scripture  K&jtos  iyiirns^,  ^  the  labour  and  travail  of  love/  '  A  friend 
at  a  sneeze  and  an  alms-basket  full  of  prayers,'  a  love  that  is  lazy 
and  a  service  that  is  useless  and  a  pity  without  support,  are  the 
images  and  colours  of  that  grace,  whose  very  constitution  and  design 
is  beneficence  and  well-doing.  He  that  loves  passionately  will  not 
only  do  all  that  his  friend  needs,  but  all  that  himself  can;  for 
although  the  law  of  charity  is  folfilled  by  acts  of  profit,  and  bounty, 
and  obedience,  and  labour,  yet  it  hath  no  other  measures  but  the 
proportions  and  abundance  of  a  good  mind ;  and  according  to  this, 
God  requires  that  we  be  'n^piaaeuom^s  iv  r<p  lpy<p  tov  KvpCov% 
'abountoig,'  and  that  'always,  in  the  work  of  the  Lord;'  if  we  love 
passionately,  we  shall  do  all  this :  for  love  endures  labour  and  calls 
it  pleasure,  it  spends  all  and  counts  it  a  gain,  it  suffers  incon- 
veniences and  is  quickly  reconciled  to  them ;  if  dishonours  and  af- 
fronts be  to  be  endur^,  love  smiles  and  calls  them  favours,  and 
wears  them  willingly. 

^Alii'jacuereligad 

Turpiter  ;  atque  aliqoii  de  Diis  non  tristibus  optet 
Sic  fieri  turpis ; 

"It  is  the  Lord,"  said  David',  and  "I  will  yet  be  more  vile,  and  it 
shall  be  honour  unto  me;"  thus  did  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  go 

•  [Vid.  Sen.  ep/cvii  torn.  ii.  p.  528]  '  [* illi*  ed.— Ovid.  met.  iv.  186.] 

»  [1  Thess.  L  3  ;  Hcb.  vL  10.]  '  [2  Sam.  vi  22.] 

«  [1  Cor.  XV.  68.] 
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from  tribunals^  rejoicing  that  they  were  accounted  worthy  to  suffer 
strips  for  that  beloved  Name';  and  we  are  commanded  to  'rejoice 
in  persecutions/  to  'resist  unto  blood/  to  'strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate/  'not  to  be  weary  of  wdl-doihg;'  do  it  hugely,  and  do  it 
always.  Non  enim  votia  neqM  suppUciis  muliehrUms  auxiUa  Bearum 
parang;  sed  vigUatuh,  agendo,  bene  coMulendo,  omnia  prospere 
cedtmt^s  'no  man  can  obtain  the  favour  of  6od  by  words  and  im- 
perfect resolutions,  by  lazy  actions  and  a  remiss  pie^;  but  by  severe 
counseLs  and  sober  actions,  by  watchfulness  and  prudence,  by  doing 
excellent  things  with  holy  intentions  and  vigorous  prosecutions/ 
ubi  soeordia  tete  atque  ignavus  tradiderie,  nequiemam  Beoe  mplo- 
rabis;  if  your  virtues  be  lazy,  your  vices  will  be  Dold  and  active :  and 
therefore  Democritus  said  wdl,  that  the  painful  and  the  soft-handed 
people  in  religion  differ  just  as  good  men  and  bad,  nimirum  spe  bona; 
the  labouring  charity  hath  '  a  good  hope/  but  a  cool  religion  hath 
none  at  all ;   and  the  distinction  will  have  a  sad  effect  to  eternal 


These  are  the  great  scenes  of  duty  in  which  we  are  to  be  fervent 
and  zealous. — ^But  because  earnestness  and  zeal  are  circumstances  of 
a  great  latitude,  and  the  zeal  of  the  present  age  is  stark  cold  if  com- 
pared to  the  fervours  of  the  apostles  and  other  holy  primitives,  and 
m  every  age  a  good  man's  care  mav  turn  into  scruple  if  lie  sees  that 
he  is  not  the  oest  man,  because  he  may  reckon  ms  own  estate  to 
stand  in  the  confines  of  darkness  because  his  spark  is  not  so  great  as 
his  neighbour's  fires,  therefore  it  is  fit  that  we  consider  concerning 
the  degrees  of  the  intention  and  forward  heats;  for  when  we  have 
found  out  the  lowest  degrees  of  zeal  and  a  holy  fervour,  we  know 
that  duty  dwells  there,  and  whatsoever  is  above  it  is  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence; but  all  that  is  less  than  it  is  lukewarmness,  and  the  state  of 
an  ungracious  and  an  unaccepted  person. 

First,  no  man  is  fervent  and  zealous  as  he  ought,  but  he  that  pre- 
fers religion  before  business,  charity  before  his  own  ease,  the  relief  of 
his  brotner  before  money,  heaven  before  secular  regards,  and  God 
before  his  friend  or  inter^.  Which  rule  is  not  to  be  understood 
absolutely  and  in  particular  instances,  but  always  generally;  and 
when  it  descends  to  particulars  it  must  be  in  proportion  to  circum- 
stances, and  by  their  proper  measures :  for, 

1.  In  the  whole  course  of  life  it  is  necessaiy  that  we  prefer  religion 
before  any  state  that  is  either  contrary  to  it,  or  a  lessening  of  its 
duties.  He  that  hath  a  state  of  life  in  which  he  cannot  at  all  in  fair 
proportions  tend  to  religion,  must  quit  great  proportions  of  that, 
that  he  may  enioy  more  of  this ;  this  is  that  which  our  blessed  Savi- 
our" calls  '  pulling  out  the  right  eye  if  it  offend  thee.' 

2.  In  particular  actions,  when  the  necessity  is  equal,  he  that  does 
not  prefer  religion,  is  not  at  all  zealous ;  for  although  all  natural 

»  [See  Acta  y.  41.]  t  [SiUuit  Catil.,  cap.  hi]  •  [Matt  v.  29.] 
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necessities  are  to  be  served  before  the  circumstances  and  order  of 
religion^  yet  our  belly  and  our  back^  our  liberty  and  our  life,  our 
health  and  a  friend,  are  to  be  neglected,  rather  than  a  duty,  when  it 
stands  in  its  proper  place,  and  is  required. 

3.  Although  the  things  of  God  are  by  a  necessary  zeal  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  things  of  the  world,  yet  we  must  take  heed  that  we 
do  not  reckon  religion  and  orders  of  worshipping  only  to  be  the 
'things  of  God,'  and  all  other  duties  to  be  the  '  thiiqgs  of  the  world/ 
for  it  was  a  pharisaical  device  to  cry  'GorbanV  and  to  refuse  to 
relieve  their  aged  parents :  it  is  good  to  give  to  a  church,  but  it  is 
better  to  give  to  the  poor;  and  though  they  must  be  both  provided 
for,  yet  in  cases  of  dispute  meicj  carries  the  cause  against  religion 
and  the  tomple.  And  although  Mary^  was  commended  for  choosing 
the  better  part,  yet  Mary  had  done  worse  if  she  had  been  at  the  foot 
of  her  Master  when  she  should  have  relieved  a  perishing  brother. 
Martha  was  troubled  with  much  serving;  that  was  more  than  need, 
and  therefore  she  was  to  blame;  and  sometimes  hearing  in  some 
circumstances  may  be  more  than  needs;  and  some  women  are  'trou- 
bled with  over-much  hearing,'  and  then  they  had  better  have  been 
serving  the  necessities  of  their  house. 

4.  This  rule  is  not  to  be  extended  to  the  relatives  of  rehgion;  for 
although  the  things  of  the  Spirit  are  better  than  the  things  of  the 
world,  yet  a  spiritual  man  is  not  in  human  regards  to  be  preferred 
before  princes  and  noble  personages.  Because  a  man  is  called  spiri- 
tual in  several  regards,  and  for  various  measures  and  manners  of 
partaking  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  or  co-operating  toward  the  works 
of  the  Spirit :  a  kmg  and  a  bishop  both  have  callings  in  order  to 
godUness  and  honesty  and  spiritual  effects,  towards  the  advancement 
of  Christ's  kingdom  whose  representatives  severally  they  are;  but 
whether  of  these  two  works  more  immediately,  or  more  effectively, 
cannot  at  all  times  be  known,  and  therefore  from  hence  no  argument 
can  be  drawn  concerning  doing  them  civil  regards.  And  possibly 
the  partaking  the  Spirit  is  a  nearer  relation  to  Him,  than  doing  His 
ministries,  and  serving  His  ends  upon  others;  and  if  relations  to 
God  and  God's  spirit  could  bring  an  obligation  of  giving  propor- 
tionable civil  honour,  every  holy  man  might  put  in  some  pretence  for 
dignities  above  some'kings  ana  some  bishops.  But  as  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  are  in  order  to  the  affairs  of  another  world,  so  they  natu- 
rally can  infer  only  such  a  relative  dignity  as  can  be  expressed  in 
spiritual  manners.  But  because  such  relations  are  subjected  in  men 
of  this  life,  and  we  now  converse  especially  in  material  and  secular 
significations,  therefore  we  are  to  express  our  regards  to  men  of  such 
relations  by  proportionable  expressions :  but  because  civil  excellencies 
are  the  proper  ground  of  receiving  and  exacting  civil  honours,  and 
spiritual  excellencies  do  only  claim  them  accidentally  and  indirectly; 
therefore  in  tides  of  honour  and  human  regards  the  civil  pre- 

»  [Mark  tH.  11.]  '  [Luke  x.  88—42.] 
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eminence  is  the  appendix  of  the  greatest  civil  power  and  employ- 
ment^ and  is  to  descend  in  proper  measures ;  and  for  a  spiritual  rela- 
tion to  chaUenge  a  temporal  dignity  is  as  if  the  best  music  should 
challenge  the  best  clothes,  or  a  lutestring  should  contend  with  a  rose 
for  the  honour  of  the  greatest  sweetness.  Add  to  this,  that  although 
temporal  things  are  in  order  to  spiritual,  and  therefore  are  less 
perfect,  yet  thS  is  not  so  naturally;  for  temporal  things  are  properly 
in  order  to  the  fehciiy  of  man  in  ms  proper  and  present  constitution ; 
and  it  is  by  a  supernatural  grace  that  now  they  are  thrust  forward  to 
a  higher  end  of  grace  and  glory;  and  therefore  temporal  things,  and 
persons,  and  caUings,  have  properly  the  chiefest  temporal  regard; 
and  Christ  took  nothing  of  this  away  from  th^n,  but  put  them 
higher,  by  sanctifying  and  ennobling  them.  But  then  the  higher 
calling  can  no  more  suppose  the  hi^er  man,  than  the  richest  trade 
can  suppose  the  richest  man.  From  callings  to  men  the  argument 
is  fallaaous ;  and  a  smith  is  a  more  useful  man  than  he  that  teaches 
logic,  but  not  always  to  be  more  esteemed,  and  called  to  stand  at  the 
chairs  of  princes  and  nobles.  Holy  persons  and  holy  things,  and  all 
great  reh^ons,  are  to  be  valued  by  general  proportions  to  their  cor- 
relatives ;  but  if  we  descend  to  make  minute  and  exact  proportions, 
and  proportion  an  inch  of  temporal  to  a  minute  of  spiritual,  we  must 
needs  be  hugely  deceived,  unless  we  could  measure  the  motion  of  an 
angel  by  a  string,  or  the  progressions  of  the  Spirit  by  weight  and 
measure  of  the  staple.  And  yet  if  these  measures  were  taken,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  that  the  lower  of  the  higher  kind  should  be 
preferred  before  the  most  perfect  and  excellent  in  a  lower  order  of 
things.  A  man  generally  is  to  be  esteemed  above  a  woman,  but  not 
the  meanest  of  her  subjects  before  the  most  excellent  queen;  not 
always  this  man  before  this  woman.  Now  kings  and  princes  are  the 
best  in  all  temporal  dignities;  and  therefore  if  they  nad  in  them  no 
spiritual  relations  and  consequent  excellencies  (as  they  have  veiy 
many),  yet  are  not  to  be  undervalued  to  spiritual  relations,  which 
in  this  world  are  veiy  imperfect,  weak,  partid>  and  must  stay  till  tht) 
next  world  before  they  are  in  a  state  of  excellency,  propriety,  and 
perfection ;  and  then  also  all  shall  have  them  accorcung  to  the  worth 
of  their  persons,  not  of  their  calling.  But,  lastly,  what  men  may  not 
challenge  is  not  their  just  and  proper  due;  but  spiritual  persons  and 
the  neiurest  relatives  to  Ood  stand  oy  Him  but  so  lon^  as  they  dwell 
low  and  safe  in  humility,  and  rise  high  in  nothing  but  in  labours, 
and  zeal  of  souls,  and  devotion.  In  proportion  to  this  rule  a  church 
may  be  pulled  down  to  save  a  town,  and  the  vessels  of  the  church 
may  be  sold  to  redeem  captives,  when  there  is  a  great  calamity  immi- 
•  nent>  and  prepared  for  rehef,  and  no  other  way  to  succour  it. 

But  in  the  whole,  the  duty  of  zeal  requires  that  we  neglect  an 
ordinary  visit  rather  than  an  ordinary  prayer,  and  a  great  profit  rather 
than  omit  a  required  duty.  No  excuse  can  legitimate  a  sin ;  and  he 
that  goes  about  to  distinguish  between  his  duty  and  his  profit,  and  if 
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he  cannot  reconcile  them,  will  yet  tie  them  together  like  a  hyena  and 
a  dog,  this  man  pretends  to  religion  but  secures  the  world,  and  is 
indi&rent  and  lukewarm  towards  that,  so  he  may  be  warm  and  safe 
in  the  possession  of  this. 

Secondly,  to  that  fervour  and  zeal  that  is  necessary  and  a  duty,  it 
is  required  that  we  be  constant  and  persevering.  Mto  Jldelis  ad 
mortem*,  said  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna, 
'  be  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  bf  life.'  For  he 
that  is  warm  to-day  and  cold  to-morrow,  zealous  in  his  resolution 
and  weary  in  his  practices,  fierce  in  the  beginning  and  slack  and  easy 
in  his  progress,  hath  not  yet  well  chosen  what  side  he  will  be  of ;  he 
sees  not  reason  enough  for  religion,  and  he  hath  not  confidence 
enough  for  its  contrary ;  and  therefore  he  is  duplicis  animi,  as  St. 
James*  calls  him,  'of  a  doubtful  mind.'  For  reUgion  is  worth  as 
much  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  that  cannot  change  though  we 
do ;  and  if  we  do,  we  have  Ifeft  God,  and  whither  he  can  go  that  goes 
from  God,  his  own  sorrows  will  soon  enough  instruct  him.  This  fire 
must  never  go  out,  but  it  must  be  like  the  fire  of  heaven ;  it  must 
shine  like  the  stars;  though  sometimes  covered  with  a  cloud  or 
obscured  by  a  greater  light,  yet  they  dwell  for  ever  in  their  orbs,  and 
walk  in  their  circles,  and  observe  their  circumstances,  but  go  not  out 
by  day  nor  night,  and  set  not  when  kings  die,  nor  are  extinguished 
when  nations  change  their  government :  so  must  the  zeal  of  a  Christian 
be,  a  constant  incentive  of  his  duty ;  and  though  sometimes  his  hand 
is  drawn  back  by  violence  or  need,  and  his  prayers  shortened  by  the 
importunity  of  business,  and  some  parts  omitted  by  necessities  and 
just  compliances,  yet  still  the  fire  is  kept  alive;  it  bums  within  when 
the  light  breaks  not  forth,  and  is  eternal  as  the  orb  of  fire,  or  the 
embers  of  the  altar  of  incense. 

Thirdly,  no  man  is  zealous  as  he  ought,  but  he  that  delights  in  the 
service  of  God;  without  this  no  man  can  persevere,  but  must  faint 
under  the  continual  pressure  of  an  imeasy  load.  If  a  man  goes  to 
his  prayers  as  children  go  to  school,  or  give  alms  as  those  that  pay 
contribution,  and  meditate  with  the  same  wiUingness  with  wluch 
young  men  die,  this  man  does  personam  susUnere,  '  he  acts  a  parf 
which  he  cannot  long  personate,  but  will  find  so  many  excuses  and 
silly  devices  to  omit  his  duty,  such  tricks  to  run  from  that  which  will 
make  him  happy;  he  will  so  watch  the  eyes  of  men,  and  be  so  sure 
to  do  nothing  in  private ;  he  will  so  often  distinguish  and  mince  the 
duty  into  minutes  and  little  particles,  he  will  so  tie  himself  to  the 
lett^  of  the  law,  and  be  so  careless  of  the  intention  and  spiritual  de- 
sign, he  will  be  punctual  in  the  ceremony  and  trifling  in  the  secret, 
and  he  will  be  so  well  pleased  when  he  is  hindered  by  an  accident  not- 
of  his  own  procuring,  and  will  have  so  many  devices  to  defeat  his 
duty,  and  to  cozen  lumself,  that  he  will  certainly  manifest  that  he  is 
afraid  of  religion,  and  secretly  hates  it ;  he  coimts  it  a  burden  and  an 

«  [Rev.  ii  10.]  •  [Chap.  i.  8.] 
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objection^  and  then  the  man  is  sure  to  leave  it  when  his  drcnmstances 
are  so  fitted.  But  if  we  delight  in  it,  we  enter  into  a  portion  of  the 
reward  as  soon  as  we  begin  the  work,  and  the  very  grace  shall  be 
stronger  than  the  temptation  in  its  very  pretence  of  pleasure ;  and 
therefore  it  must  needs  be  pleasing  to  God,  because  it  confesses  God 
to  be  the  best  master,  religion  the  best  work,  and  it  serves  God  with 
choice  and  will,  and  reconciles  our  nature  to  it,  and  entertains  our 
appetite ;  and  tiien  there  is  ho  ansa  or  '  handle'  left,  whereby  we  can 
easily  be  drawn  from  du^,  when  all  parties  are  pleased  with  the 
employment.  But  this  dehght  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  it  were 
always  required  that  we  should  feel  an  actual  cheerfulness  and  sensi- 
ble joy ;  such  as  was  that  of  Jonathan,  when  he  had  newly  tasted 
honey,  and  the  light  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  was  refreshed  and 
pleasant.  This  happens  sometimes,  when  God  pleases  to  entice  or 
reward  a  man's  spirit  with  little  antepasts  of  heaven ;  but  such  a 
delight  only  is  necessary  and  a  duty,  that  we  always  choose  our  duty 
regularly,  and  undervalue  the  pleasures  of  temptation,  and  proceed  in 
the  work  of  grace  with  a  firm  choice  and  unabated  election ;  our  joy 
must  be  a  joy  of  hope,  a  joy  at  the  least  of  confident  sufferers,  the 
joys  of  faith  and  expectation ;  ''  rejoicing  in  hope^^"  so  the  apostle 
csils  it;  that  is,  a  going  forward  upon  such  a  persuasion  as  sees  the 
joys  of  God  laid  up  for  the  children  of  men :  and  so  the  sun  may 
shine  under  a  cloud;  and  a  man  may  rejoice  in  persecution,  and 
delight  in  losses ;  that  is,  though  his  outward  man  groans  and  faints, 
«nd  dies,  yet  his  s{Hrit,  6  l<ra>  ivOpoattos,  Hhe  inner  man,'  is  confident 
and  industrious,  and  hath  a  hope  by  which  it  lives  and  works  unto 
the  end.  It  was  the  case  of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  His  agony ;  His 
*'  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death V'  and  the  load  of  His 
Father's  anger  crushed  His  shoulder  and  bowed  His  knees  to  the 
ground ;  and  yet  He  chose  it,  and  still  went  forward,  and  resolved  to 
die,  and  did  so ;  and  what  we  choose  we  delight  in ;  and  we  think  it 
to  be  eligible,  and  therefore  amiaUe,  and  fit  by  its  proper  excellencies 
and  appendages  to  be  delighted  in ;  it  is  not  pleasant  to  the  flesh  at 
all  times,  for  its  dignity  is  spiritual  and  heavenly;  but  therefore  it  is 
proportioned  to  the  spirit,  which  is  as  heavenly  as  the  reward,  and 
therefore  can  feel  the  joys  of  it  when  the  body  hangs  the  head  and  is 
uneasy  and  troubled. 

These  are  the  necessary  parts  of  zeal,  of  which  if  any  man  faib  he 
is  in  a  state  of  lukewarmness ;  and  that  is  a  spiritual  death.  As  a 
banished  man  or  a  condemned  person  is  dead  civilly;  he  is  deminutus 
eapUe,  he  is  not  reckoned  in  the  census,  nor  parses  (st  the  privi- 
leges, nor  goes  for  a  person,  but  is  reckoned  among  things  in  the 
possession  of  others :  so  is  a  lukewarm  person ;  he  is  corde  demi- 
nuius,  he  is  spiritually  dead,  his  heart  is  estranged  from  God,  his 
affections  are  lessened,  his  hope  diminished,  and  his  title  cancelled ; 
«nd  he  remains  so,  unless  first,  he  prefers  rehgion  before  the  wodd; 
^  {Rom.  xiL  12.]  «  [Matt  zxtL  38.] 
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and  secondly,  spiritually  rejoices  in  doing  his  duty;  and  thirdly,  do 
it  constantly,  and  with  perseverance.  These  are  the  heats  and 
warmth  of  life ;  whatsoever  is  less  than  this  is  a  disease,  and  leads  to 
the  coldness  and  dishonours  of  the  grave* 


SERMON  XIV. 

§  3.  So  long  as  our  zeal  and  forwardness  in  religion  hath  only 
these  constituent  parts,  it  hath  no  more  than  can  keep  the  duty 
ahve:  but  beyond  this  there  are  many  degrees  of  earnestness  and 
vehemence,  which  are  progressions  towards  the  state  of  perfection, 
which  every  man  ought  to  design  and  desire  to  be  added  to  his 
portion :  of  this  sort  I  reckon  frequency  in  prayer,  and  alms  above 
our  estate. — Concerning  which  two  instances  I  have  these  two  cau- 
tions to  insert ; — 

1.  Concerning  frequency  in  prayer,  it  is  an  act  of  zeal  so  ready 
and  prepared  for  the  spirit  of  a  man,  so  easy  and  useful,  so  without 
objection,  and  so  fitted  for  every  man^s  affairs,  his  necessities  and 
possibilities,  that  he  that  prays  but  seldom  cannot  in  any  sense  pre- 
tend to  be  a  reUgious  person.  For  in  scripture  there  is  no  other  rule 
for  the  frequency  of  prayer  given  us,  but  by  such  words  which  signify 
we  should  do  it  'always;'  'pray  continually;'  and,  "men  ought 
always  to  pray  and  not  to  Mat"  And  then  men  have  so  many 
necessities,  that  if  we  should  esteem  our  needs  to  be  the  circum- 
stances and  positive  determination  of  our  times  of  prayer,  we  should 
be  very  far  from  admitting  limitation  of  the  former  words,  but  they 
must  mean  that  we  ought  to  pray  frequently  every  day.  For  in 
danger  and  trouble,  natural  religion  teaches  us  to  pray ;  in  a  festival 
fortune,  our  prudence  and  our  needs  enforce  us  equally.  For  though 
we  feel  not  a  present  smart,  yet  we  are  certain  then  is  our  biggest 
danger :  and  if  we  observe  how  the  world  treats  her  darlings,  men  of 
riches  and  honour,  of  prosperity  and  great  success,  we  cannot  but 
confess  them  to  be  the  most  miserable  of  all  men,  as  being  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  losing  their  biggest  interest.  For  they  are  bigger 
than  the  iron  hand  of  law,  and  they  cannot  be  restrained  with  fear; 
the  hand  grasps  a  power  of  doing  ^  that  which  their  evil  heart  can 
desire,  and  they  cannot  be  restrained  with  disability  to  sin  :  they  are 
flattered  by  all  mean,  and  base,  and  indiligent  persons,  which  are 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind;  but  few  men  dare  reprove  a  potent 
sinner;  he  shall  every  day  be  flattered  and  seldom  counseUed:  and 
his  great  reflections  and  opinions  of  his  condition  makes  him  im- 
patient of  reproof,  and  so  he  cannot  be  restrained  with  modesty. 
And  therefore  as  the  needs  of  the  poor  man,  his  rent-day,  and  the 
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cries  of  his  children,  and  the  oppression  he  groans  under,  and  his 
h)(rKo\6KoiT09  pJpiiiva^,  his  uneasy,  'ill-sleeping  care,'  wiU  make 
him  run  to  his  prayers,  that  in  heaven  a  new  decree  may  be  passed 
every  day  for  the  provisions  of  his  daily  bread :  so  the  greater  needs 
of  tne  rich,  their  temptations  and  their  dangers,  the  flattery  and  the 
vanity,  the  power  and  the  pride,  their  business  and  evil  estate  of  the 
whole  world  upon  them,  calls  upon  them  to  be  zealous  in  this  in- 
stance, that  they  'pray  often,'  that  they  'pray  without  ceasing/    For 
there  is  great  reason  they  should  do  so,  and  great  security  and 
advantage,  if  they  do ;  for  he  that  prays  well  and  prays  often  must 
needs  be  a  good  and  a  blessed  man :  and  truly  he  that  does  not, 
deserves  no  pity  for  his  misery ;  for  when  all  the  troubles  and  dangers 
of  his  condition  may  turn  into  his  good  if  he  will  but  desire  tney 
should;  when  upon  such  easy  terms  he  may  be  happy,  for  there  is  no 
more  trouble  in  it  than  this,  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,''  thafs  all 
that  is  required,  no  more  turnings  and  variety  in  their  road ;  when,  I 
say,  at  so  cheap  a  rate  a  poor  man  may  be  provided  for,  and  a  rich 
man  may  escape  damnation,  he  that  refuses  to  apply  himself  to  this 
remedy  quickly,  earnestly,  zealously,  and  constenuy,  deserves  the 
smart  of  his  poverty,  and  the  care  of  it,  and  the  scorn,  if  he  be  poor ; 
and  if  he  be  rich,  it  is  fit  he  should,  because  he  desires  it,  die  by  the 
evils  of  his  proper  danger.     It  was  observed  by  Cassian«,  Orantibm 
maxime  inaidiantur  damones,  'the  devil  is  more  busy  to  disturb  our 
prayers  than  to  hinder  any  thing  else.'    For  eke  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined why  we  should  be  brought  to  pray  so  seldom,  and  to  be  so 
listless  to  them,  and  so  trifling  at  them.     No,  the  devil  knows  upon 
what  hard  tenns  he  stands  wim  the  praying  man ;  he  also  knows  that 
it  is  a  mighty  emanation  of  God's  infinite  goodness  and  a  strange 
desire  of  saving  mankind,  that  He  hath  to  so  easy  a  duty  promised 
such  mighty  blessings.    For  God  knowing  that  upon  hard  terms  we 
would  not  accept  of  heaven  itself,  and  yet  hell  was  so  intolerable  a 
state,  that  God  who  loved  us  would  affix  heaven  to  a  state  of  prayer 
and  devotion ;  this  because  the  devil  knows  te  be  one  of  the  greatest 
arts  of  the  divine  mercy  he  labours  infinitely  to  supplant;  and  if  he 
can  but  make  men  unwilling  to  pray,  or  to  pray  coldly  or  to  pray 
seldom,  he  secures  his  interest,  and  destroys  the  man's.    And  it  is 
infinitely  strange  that  he  can  and  doth  prevail  so  much  in  this  so 
unreasonable  temptation;  opposuisti  nubem  ne  transiret  oratio,  the 
mourning  prophet  complained',  'there  was  a  cloud  passed  between 
heaven  and  the  prayer  of  Judah;'  a  little  thing,  God  knows;  it  was 
a  wall,  which  might  have  been  blown  down  with  a  few  hearty  sighs, 
and  a  few  penitential  tears ;  or  if  the  prayers  had  ascended  in  a  full 
and  numerous  body,  themselves  would  nave  broken  through  that 
little  partition ;  but  so  the  devil  prevails  often ;  opponit  nvhem, '  he 
claps  a  cloud  between:'  some  little  objection;  'a  stranger  is  come;' 
or  'my  head  aches;'  or  'the  church  is  too  cold;'  or  'I  have  letters 

d  [Aristoph.  Nub.  420.]  •  [Collat  ix.  cap.  35.  p.  529.]        '  Lam.  iil  44. 
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to  write/  or,  'I  am  not  disposed/  or,  'it  is  not  yet  time/  or,  'the 
time  is  past '/  these  and  such  as  these  are  the  clouds  the  devil  claps 
between  neaven  and  us;  but  these  are  such  impotent  objections^  that 
they  were  as  soon  confuted  as  pretended,  by  all  men  that  are  not 
fools  or  professed  en^nies  of  religion,  but  that  they  are  clouds,  which 
sometimes  look  like  lions  and  bears,  castles  and  walls  of  fire,  armies 
and  horses ;  and  indeed  are  any  thing  that  a  man  will  fancy ;  and  the 
smallest  article  of  objection  managed  and  conducted  by  the  deviFs 
arts,  and  meeting  witb  a  wretchless,  careless,  indevout  spirit,  is  a 
lion  in  the  way,  and  a  deep  river;  it  is  impassable,  and  it  is  impreg- 
nable. 

TlyyovTcu  irJarff  5  ti  $o6Kovrat 

v€(l>iX(u'  XvKOL  iav  Si/xcora  KarCbaxn,  l\a(f)OL  r^  KX€(avvfi<^^,  as 
the  sophister  said  in  the  Greek  comedy,  'Clouds  become  any  thing 
as  they  are  represented;  wolves  to  Simon,  harts  to  Cleonymus;'  for 
the  devil  fits  us  with  clouds  according  as  we  can  be  abused;  and  if 
we  love  afiairs  of  the  world,  he  can  contrive  its  circumstances  so  that 
they  shall  cross  our  prayers ;  and  so  it  is  in  every  instance :  and  the 
best  way  to  cure  this  evil  is  prayer;  pray  often,  and  pray  zealously, 
and  the  Sun  of  righteousness  wUl  scatter  these  clouds,  and  warm  our 
hearts  with  His  holy  fires :  but  it  is  in  this  as  in  all  acquired  habits; 
the  habit  makes  the  actions  easy  and  pleasant ;  but  this  habit  cannot 
be  gotten  without  frequent  actions:  habits  are  the  daughters  of 
action ;  but  then  they  nurse  their  mother,  and  produce  daughters 
after  her  image,  but  far  more  beautiful  and  prosperous.  For  in  fre- 
quent prayer  there  is  so  much  rest  and  pleasure,  that  as  soon  as  ever 
it  is  perceived  the  contrary  temptation  appears  unreasonable;  none 
are  so  imwiUing  to  pray  as  they  that  pray  seldom;  for  they  that  do 
pray  often,  and  with  zed  and  passion  and  desire,  feel  no  trouble  so 
great  as  when  they  are  forced  to  omit  their  holy  offices  and  hours  of 
prayer.  It  concerns  the  devil^s  interest  to  keep  us  from  all  the 
experience  of  the  rewards  of  a  frequent  and  holy  prayer ;  and  so  long 
as  you  will  not  try  and  "taste  how  good  and  gracious  the  Lord  is** 
to  the  praying  man,  so  long  you  cannot  see  the  evil  of  your  coldness 
and  lukewarm  state;  but  if  you  would  but  try,  though  it  be  but  for 
curiosity^s  sake,  and  inform  yourselves  in  the  vanity  of  things,  and 
the  truth  of  pretences,  and  the  certainty  of  theological  propositions, 
you  should  find  yourselves  taken  in  a  golden  snare,  which  will  tie 
you  to  nothing  but  felicity,  and  safety,  and  holiness,  and  pleasures. — 
feut  then  the  caution  which  I  intended  to  insert,  is  this ;  that  fre- 
quency in  prayers,  and  that  part  of  zeal  which  relates  to  it,  is  to  be 
upon  no  account  but  of  a  holy  spirit,  a  wise  heart,  and  reasonable 
persuasion;  for  if  it  begins  upon  passion  or  fear,  in  imitation  of 
others,  or  desires  of  reputation,  honour  and  fantastic  principles,  it 
will  be  unblessed  and  weary,  unprosperous  and  without  return  or 

t  Aristopb.  [Nub.  848.]  »»  [Ps.  xxxi?.  8.] 
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satis&ction ;  therefore  if  it  happen  to  begin  upon  a  weak  principle^ 
be  veiT  cnrions  to  change  the  motive^  and  with  all  speed  let  it  be 
tomea  into  religion  and  the  love  of  holy  things :  then  let  it  be  as 
frequent  as  it  can  prudently,  it  cannot  be  amiss. 

When  you  are  entered  into  a  state  of  zealous  prayer  and  a  regular 
devotion,  whatever  interruption  you  can  meet  with,  observe  their 
causes,  and  be  sure  to  make  them  irregular,  seldom,  and  contingent, 
that  vour  omissions  may  be  seldom  and  casual,  as  a  bare  accident, 
for  which  no  provisions  can  be  made :  for  if  ever  it  come  that  you 
take  any  thing  habitually  and  constantly  from  your  prayers,  or  that 
you  distract  from  them  very  frequently,  it  cannot  be  but  you  will 
become  troublesome  to  yourself;  your  prayers  wiU  be  uneasy,  they 
will  seem  hindrances  to  your  more  necessary  affairs  of  passion  and 
interest,  and  the  things  of  the  world :  and  it  will  not  stand  still  till 
it  comes  to  apostasy,  and  a  direct  despite  and  contempt  of  holy 
things.  For  it  was  an  old  rule,  and  of  a  sad  experience,  Tepiditas  si 
cailum  obduxerit  fiet  apostasia,  'if  your  lukewarmness  be  habitual 
and  a  state  of  life,  if  it  once  be  hardened  by  the  usages  of  many  days, 
it  changes  the  whole  state  of  the  man,  it  makes  lum  an  apostate  to 
devotion/  Therefore  be  infinitely  careful  in  this  particular,  always 
remembering  the  saying  of  St.  Chrysostom,  Docendi,  pradicandi 
officia  et  alia  cessant  sua  tempore,  precandi  autem  nunquam,  Hhere 
are  seasons  for  teaching,  and  preaching,  and  other  outward  offices ; 
but  prayer  is  the  duty  of  all  times,  and  of  aU  persons,  and  in  all  con- 
tingences ;  from  other  things  in  many  cases  we  may  be  excused,  but 
from  prayer  never :'  in  this  therefore  KoXbv  C^XoOo-^ai*,  'it  is  good 
to  be  zeidous.' 

2.  Concerning  the  second  instance  I  named,  viz.,  to  give  alms 
above  our  estate,  it  is  an  excellent  act  of  zeal,  and  needs  no  other 
caution  to  make  it  secure  from  illusion  and  danger,  but  that  our 
egressions  of  charity  do  not  prejudice  justice  J.  See  that  your  alms 
do  not  other  men  wrong;  and  let  them  do  what  they  can  to  thyself, 
they  will  never  prejudice  thee  by  their  abundance ;  but  then  be  also 
careful  that  the  pretences  of  justice  do  not  cozen  thyself  of  thy 
charity,  and  the  poor  of  thine  alms,  and  thy  soul  of  the  reward. — He 
that  is  in  debt,  is  not  excused  from  giving  alms  till  his  debts  are 
paid,  but  only  from  giving  away  such  portions  which  should  and 
would  pay  them,  and  such  which  he  intended  should  do  it :  there  arc 
lacemtB  divitiarum,  and  crumbs  from  the  table,  and  the  gleanings  of 
the  harvest,  and  the  scatterings  of  the  vintage,  which  in  all  estates 
are  the  portions  of  the  poor,  which  being  collected  by  the  hand  of 
providence,  and  united  wisely,  may  become  considerable  to  the  poor, 
and  are  the  necessary  duties  of  charity;  but  beyond  this  also,  every 
considerable  relief  to  the  poor  is  not  a  considerable  diminution  to  the 
estate;  and  yet  if  it  be,  it  is  not  always  considerable  in  the  accounts 
of  justice ;  for  nothing  ought  to  be  pretended  against  the  zeal  of 

*  [GaL  iv.  18.]  '  [Holy  Livingr,  chap.  iv.  §  8.  vol.  iii.  p.  189.] 
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alms,  but  the  certain  omissions,  or  the  veiy  probable  retarding  the 
doing  that  to  which  we  are  otherwise  obliged.  He  that  is  going  to 
pay  a  debt,  and  in  the  way  meets  an  indigent  person  that  needs  it 
all,  may  not  give  it  to  him  unless  he  knows  by  other  means  to  pay 
the  debt;  but  if  he  can  do  both,  he  hath  his  liberty  to  lay  out  his 
money  for  a  crown. — ^But  then  in  the  case  of  provision  for  children, 
our  restraint  is  not  so  easy,  or  discernible ;  first,  because  we  are  not 
bound  to  provide  for  them  in  a  certain  portion,  but  may  do  it  by  the 
analogies  and  measures  of  prudence,  in  which  there  is  a  great  lati- 
tude ;  secondly,  because  our  zeal  of  charity  is  a  good  portion  for 
them,  and  lays  up  a  blessing  for  inheritance ;  thirdly,  because  the 
fairest  portions  of  charity  are  usually  short  of  such  sums  which  can 
be  considerable  in  the  duty  of  provision  for  our  children ;  fourthly,  if 
we  for  them  could  be  content  to  take  any  measure  less  than  all,  any 
thing  under  every  thing  that  we  can,  we  should  find  the  portions  of 
the  poor  made  ready  to  our  hands  sufSciently  to  minister  to  zeal,  and 
yet  not  to  intrench  upon  this  case  of  conscience.  But  the  truth  is, 
we  are  so  careless,  so  unskilled,  so  unstudied,  in  reUgion,  that  we  are 
only  glad  to  make  an  excuse,  and  to  defeat  our  souls  of  the  reward 
of  the  noblest  grace :  we  are  contented  if  we  can  but  make  a  pre- 
tence; for  we  are  highly  pleased  if  our  conscience  be  quiet,  and  care 
not  so  much  that  our  duty  be  performed,  much  less  that  our  eternal 
interest  be  advanced  in  bigger  portions.  We  care  not,  we  strive  not, 
we  think  not,  of  getting  the  greater  rewards  of  heaven;  and  he 
whose  desires  are  so  indifferent  for  the  greater,  will  not  take  pains  to 
secure  the  smallest  portion ;  and  it  is  observable  that  i\ix!^<TTos  iv 
ttJ  paa-iXfCq,  '  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ^'  is  as  much  as 
ov5€l9,  '  as  good  as  none  ;^  if  a  man  will  be  content  with  his  hopes  of 
the  lowest  place  there,  and  will  not  labour  for  something  beyond  it, 
he  does  not  value  it  at  all ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  will  lose  that 
for  which  he  takes  so  little  pains,  and  is  content  with  so  easy  a  secu- 
rity. He  that  does  his  alms,  and  resolves  that  in  no  case  he  will 
suffer  inconvenience  for  his  brother,  whose  case  it  may  be  is  intole- 
rable, should'  do  well  to  remember  that  God  in  some  cases  requires 
a  greater  charity,  and  it  may  be  we  shall  be  called  to  die  for  the 
good  of  our  brother ;  and  that  although  it  always  supposes  a  zeal 
and  a  holy  fervour,  yet  sometimes  it  is  also  a  duf^,  and  we  lose  our 
hves  if  we  go  to  save  them;  and  so  we  do  with  our  estates;  when 
wc  are  such  good  husbands  in  our  religion  that  we  will  serve  all  our 
own  conveniences  before  the  great  needs  of  a  hungry  and  aflSicted 
brother,  God  oftentimes  takes  from  us  that  which  with  so  much 
curiosity  we  would  preserve,  and  then  we  lose  our  money  and  our 
reward  too. 

III.   Hither  is  to  be  reduced  the  accepting  and  choosing  the 
counsels  evangelical ;  the  virgin  or  widow  estate  in  order  to  religion; 

k  Matt  V.  19. 
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selling  all  and  giving  it  to  the  poor ;  making  ourselves  eunuchs  for 
the  kmgdom  of  heaven;  offering  ourselves  to  death  voluntarily  in 
exchange  or  redemption  of  the  life  of  a  most  usefcd  person^  as 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  ventured  their  lives  for  St.  Paul*;  the 
zeal  of  souls ;  St.  Paul's  preaching  to  the  Corinthian  church  with- 
out wages;  remitting  of  rights  and  forgiving  of  debts,  when  the 
obliged  person  could  pay,  but  not  without  much  trouble;  protection 
of  calamitous  persons  with  hazard  of  our  own  interest  and  a  certain 
trouble ;  concerning  which  and  all  other  acts  of  zeal  we  are  to  ob- 
serve the  following  measures,  by  which  our  zeal  will  become  safe 
and  holy,  and  by  them  also  we  shall  perceive  the  excesses  of  zeal, 
and  its  inordinations :  which  is  the  next  thing  I  am  to  consider. 

1.  The  first  measure  by  which  our  zeal  may  comply  with  our  duty, 
and  its  actions  become  laudable,  is  charity  to  our  neighbour.  For 
since  GK)d  receives  all  that  glorification  of  Himself  whereby  we  can 
serve  and  minister  to  His  glory,  reflected  upon  the  foundation  of  His 
own  goodness  and  bounty  and  mercy,  and  all  the  hallelujahs  that  are 
or  ever  shall  be  sung  in  heaven  are  praises  and  thanksgivings ;  and 
that  God  himself  does  not  receive  glory  from  the  acts  of  His  justice, 
but  then  when  His  creatures  will  not  rejoice  in  His  goodness  and 
mercy ;  it  follows  that  we  imitate  this  original  excellency,  and  pursue 
God's  own  method ;  that  is,  ^orify  Him  in  via  miaericordia,  '  in  the 
way  of  mercy'  and  bounty,  charity  and  forgiveness,  love  and  fair 
compliances.  There  is  no  greater  charity  in  the  world  than  to  save 
a  soul,  nothing  that  pleases  God  better,  nothing  that  can  be  in  our 
hands  greater  or  more  noble,  nothing  that  can  be  a  more  lasting  and 
delightnil  honour,  than  that  a  perishing  soul,  snatched  from  the 
flames  of  an  intolerable  hell,  and  borne  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of 
piety  and  mercy  by  the  ministry  of  angels  and  the  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  shall  to  eternal  ages  bless  God  and  bless  thee ;  Him  for  the 
author  and  finisher  of  salvation,  and  thee  for  the  minister  and  charit- 
able instrument :  that  bright  star  must  needs  look  pleasantly  upon 
thy  face  for  ever,  which  was  by  thy  hand  placed  there,  and,  had  it 
not  been  by  thy  ministry,  might  have  been  a  sooty  coal  in  the  regions 
of  sorrow.  Now  in  order  to  this  God  hath  given  us  all  some  powers 
and  ministries  by  which  we  may  by  our  charity  promote  this  rehgion 
and  the  great  interest  of  souls;  counsels  and  prayers,  preaching  and 
writing,  passionate  desires  and  fair  examples  going  before  others  in 
the  way  of  godliness,  and  bearing  the  torch  before  them  that  they 
may  see  the  way  and  walk  in  it.  This  is  a  charity  that  is  prepared 
more  or  less  for  every  one ;  and  by  the  way  we  should  do  well  to 
consider  what  we  have  done  towards  it.  For  as  it  will  be  a  strange 
arrest  at  the  day  of  judgment  to  Dives  that  he  fed  high  and  suffered 
Lazarus  to  starve,  and  every  garment  that  lies  by  thee  and  perishes, 
while  thy  naked  brother  does  so  too  for  want  of  it,  shall  be  a  bill  of 

1  [Rom.  xvi  4.] 
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indictment  against  thy  unmerciful  soul;  so  it  will  be  in  every  in- 
stance :  in  what  thou  couldest  profit  thy  brother  and  didst  not^  thou 
art  accountable;  and  th^i  tell  over  the  times  in  which  thou  hast 
prayed  for  the  conversion  of  thy  sinning  brother;  and  compare  the 
times  together,  and  observe  whether  thou  hast  not  tempted  him  or 
betrayed  him  to  a  sin,  or  encouraged  him  in  it,  or  didst  not  hinder  him 
when  thou  mightest,  more  frequently  than  thou  hast  humbly  and 

C'onately  and  charitably  and  zealously  bowed  thy  head  and  thy 
;  and  knees  to  Ood,  to  redeem  that  poor  soul  from  hell,  whither 
thou  seest  him  descending  with  as  much  indifferency  as  a  stone  into 
the  bottom  of  a  well,  ii  this  thing  KoXhv  ClXovaOai,  'it  is  a  good 
thing  to  be  zealous,^  and  put  forth  all  your  strength,  for  you  can 
never  go  too  far.  But  then  be  carefol  that  this  z^  of  thy  neigh- 
bour's amendment  be  only  expressed  in  ways  of  charity,  not  of  cruelty, 
or  importune  justice.  '^  He  that  strikes  the  prince  for  justice,'^  as 
Solomon's  expression  is°^,  ''is  a  companion  of  murderers ;''  and  he 
that  out  of  zeal  of  religion  shall  go  to  convert  nations  to  his  opinion 
by  destroying  Christians  whose  fcdth  is  entire  and  summed  up  oy  the 
apostles,  this  man  breaks  the  ground  with  a  sword,  and  sows  tares, 
and  waters  the  ground  with  blood,  and  ministers  to  envy  and  cruelty, 
to  errors  and  mistake,  and  there  comes  up  nothing  but  poppies  to 
please  the  eye  and  fancy,  disputes  and  hypocrisy,  new  summaries  of 
rehgion  estimated  by  measures  of  anger  and  accursed"  principles ;  and 
so  much  of  the  religion  as  is  necessary  to  salvation  is  laid  aside,  and 
that  brought  forfli  that  serves  an  interest,  not  hoUness ;  that  fills  the 
schools  of  a  proud  man,  but  not  that  which  will  fill  heaven.  Any 
zeal  is  proper  for  religion  but  the  zeal  of  the  sword  and  the  zeal  of 
anger;  this  is  mKpla  Cv^ov,  'the  bitterness  of  zeal*;'  and  it  is  a 
certain  temptation  to  every  man  against  his  duty :  for  if  the  sword 
turns  preacher,  and  dictates  propositions  by  empire  instead  of  argu- 
ments, and  engraves  them  in  men's  hearts  with  a  poniard,  that  it 
shall  be  death  to  believe  what  I  innocently  and  ignorantly  am  per- 
suaded of,  it  must  needs  be  unsafe  to  "  try  the  spirits^/'  to  "  try  all 
things V'  to  make  enquiry;  and  yet  without  this  Uberiy  no  man  can 
justify  himself  before  God  and  man,  nor  confidently  say  that  his 
religion  is  best ;  since  he  cannot  without  a  final  danger  make  himself 
able  to  give  a  right  sentence,  and  to  follow  that  which  he  finds  to  be 
the  best.  This  may  ruin  souls  by  making  hypocrites,  or  careless  and 
compliant  against  conscience  or  without  it;  but  it  does  not  save 
souls,  though  peradventure  it  shouJd  force  them  to  a  good  opinion. 
This  is  inordination  of  zeal ;  for  Christ,  by  reproving  St.  Peter  draw- 
ing his  sword  even  in  the  cause  of  Chnst  for  His  sacred  and  yet 
injured  person,  StSio-icei  /ir)  xPV<r6at  iJLaxaCp(i,  k&v  riv  Gcoi;  boim 
Tis  iKhK€w,  saithTheophylact';  'teaches  us  not  to  use  the  sword 

«  [See  Prov.  xviL  26 ;  xxviii.  24.]  '  [1  John  iy.  1.] 

■  [See  voL  vii  p.  883.]  «  [1  Thess.  y.  21.] 

•  James  iiL  14.  [In  Matt  xxvi.  p.  162  E.] 
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though  in  the  cause  of  God,  or  for  God  himself/  because  He  will 
secure  His  own  interest,  only  let  Him  be  served  as  Himself  is  pleased 
to  command :  and  it  is  like  Moses's  passion,  it  throws  the  tables  of 
the  law  out  of  our  hands,  and  breaks  them  in  pieces  out  of  indigna- 
tion to  see  tiiem  broken.  This  is  the  zeal  that  is  now  in  fashion,  and 
hath  almost  spoiled  religion ;  men,  like  the  zealots  of  the  Jews,  cry 
up  their  sect,  and  in  it  their  interest;  ftXovo-i  imOjjTas,  koI  \iayjxipas 
&va<rvpovT(u,  'they  affect  disciples  and  fight  against  the  opponents.' 
And  we  shall  find  in  scripture  that  when  the  apostles  began  to  preach 
the  meekness  of  the  cliristian  institution,  sdvations  and  promises, 
charity  and  humility,  there  was  a  zeal  set  up  against  them;  the 
apostles  were  zealous  for  the  gospei,  the  Jews  were  zealous  for  the 
law :  and  see  what  different  effects  these  two  zeals  did  produce ;  the 
zeal  of  the  law  came  to  this,  kOopvfiow  rt\v  TrcfXiv',  and  ibCoa^ay 
fJiixP^  Oavirov*,  and  iva(TvpovTai,  and  6yk(ynoiri<ravT€s^i  '  they  stirred 
up  the  city,'  they  'made  tumults,'  they  'persecuted  this  way  unto 
the  death,'  they  "got  letters  from  the  high-priest,"  they  "kept 
Damascus  with  a  garrison,"  they  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  silence 
and  to  imprison  the  preachers,  and  thought  they  did  God  service 
when  they  put  the  apostles  to  death,  and  they  swore  "  neither  to  eat 
nor  to  drink,  till  they  had  killed  Paul."  It  was  an  old  trick  of  the 
Jewish  zeal, 

Non  monstrare  viaa  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti, 
Quaesitum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  verpos*. 

They  would  not  shew  the  way  to  a  Samaritan,  nor  give  a  cup  of  cold 
water  but  to  a  circumcised  brother;  that  was  their  zeal.  But  the 
zeal  of  the  apostles  was  this,  they  preached  pubhcly  and  privately, 
they  prayed  for  all  men,  they  wept  to  God  for  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts,  they  "became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  they  might  gain 
someV'  they  travelled  through  deeps  and  deserts,  they  endured  the 
heat  of  the  Sirian  star  and  the  violence  of  Euroclydon,  winds  and 
tempests,  seas  and  prisons,  mockings  and  scourgings,  fastings  and 
poverty,  labour  and  watching,  they  endured  every  man  and  wronged 
no  man,  they  would  do  any  good  thing  and  suffer  %ny  evil,  if  they 
had  but  hopes  to  prevail  upon  a  soul;  they  persuaded  men  meekly, 
they  entreated  them  humbly,  they  convinced  them  powerfully,  they 
watched  for  their  good,  but  meddled  not  with  their  interest;  and 
this  is  the  christian  zeal,  the  zeal  of  meekness,  the  zeal  of  charity, 
the  zeal  of  patience;  Iv  tovtois  koKov  CqXovaOaL,  'in  these  it  is 
good  to  be  zealous,'  for  you  can  never  go  far  enough. 

2.  The  next  measure  of  zeal  is  prudence;  for  as  charity  is  the 
matter  of  zeal,  so  is  discretion  the  manner.  It  must  always  be  for 
good  to  our  neighbour,  and  there  needs  no  rules  for  the  conducting 
of  ih&t,  provided  the  end  be  consonant  to  the  design,  that  is,  that 

'  [Acts  xvii.  6.]  *  Juv.  [xiii.  lOSj 

•  [Ibid.  xxii.  4.]  ■  [1  Cor.  ix.  22.] 
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charity  be  intended,  and  charity  be  done.  But  there  is  a  zeal  also  of 
religion  or  worshipping,  and  this  hath  more  need  of  measures  and 
proper  cautions.  For  religion  can  turn  into  a  snare;  it  may  be 
abused  into  superstition,  it  may  become  weariness  in  the  spirit,  and 
tempt  to  tediousness,  to  hatred,  and  despair :  and  many  persons, 
through  their  indiscreet  conduct,  and  furious  marches,  and  great 
loads  taken  upon  tender  shoulders  and  unexperienced,  have  come  to 
be  perfect  haters  of  their  joy,  and  despisers  of  all  their  hopes ;  being 
like  dark  lanterns,  in  which  a  candle  bums  bright,  but  the  body  is 
encompassed  with  a  crust  and  a  dark  doud  of  iron;  and  these  men 
keep  the  fires  and  light  of  holy  propositions  within  them,  but  the 
darkness  of  hell,  the  hardness  of  a  vexed  heart,  hath  shaded  all  the 
light,  and  makes  it  neither  apt  to  warm  nor  to  enlighten  others,  but 
it  turns  to  fire  within,  a  fever  and  a  distemper  dwells  there,  and  reli- 
gion is  become  their  torment.    Therefore, 

1.  Our  zeal  must  never  carry  us  beyond  that  which  is  profitable. 
There  are  many  institutions,  customs,  and  usages,  introduced  into 
religion  upon  "very  fair  motives,  and  apted  to  great  necessities;  but 
to  imitate  those  things  when  they  are  disrobed  of  their  proper  ends 
is  an  importune  zeal,  and  signifies  nothing  but  a  forward  mind,  and 
an  easy  heart,  and  an  imprudent  head ;  unless  these  actions  can  be 
invested  with  other  ends  and  useful  purposes.  The  primitive  church 
were  strangely  inspired  with  a  zeal  of  virginity,  m  order  to  the 
necessities  of  preaching  and  travelUng,  and  easing  the  troubles  and 
temptations  or  persecution ;  but  when  the  necessity  went  on,  and 
drove  the  holy  men  into  deserts,  that  made  colleges  of  Eeligious,  and 
their  manner  of  life  was  such,  so  united,  so  poor,  so  dressed,  that 
they  must  love  more  non  saculariy '  after  the  manner  of  men  divorced 
from  the  usual  intercourses  of  the  world  :'  still  their  desire  of  single 
life  increased,  because  the  old  necessity  lasted,  and  a  new  one  did 
supervene.  Afterward  the  case  was  altered,  and  then  the  single  life 
was  not  to  be  chosen  for  itself,  nor  yet  in  imitation  of  the  first  prece- 
dents ;  for  it  could  not  be  taken  out  from  their  circumstances  and  be 
used  alone.  He  therefore  that  thinks  he  is  a  more  holy  person  for 
being  a  virgin  oi*a  widower,  or  that  he  is  bound  to  be  so  because 
they  were  so,  or  that  he  cannot  be  a  religious  person  because  he  is 
not  so,  hath  zeal  indeed,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.  But  now 
if  the  single  state  can  be  taken  out  and  put  to  new  appendages,  and 
fitted  to  the  end  of  another  grace  or  essential  duty  of  religion,  it  will 
well  become  a  christian  zeal  to  choose  it  so  long  as  it  can  serve  the 
end  with  advantage  and  security.  Thus  also  a  zealous  person  is  to 
choose  his  fastings ;  while  they  are  necessary  to  him,  and  are  acts  of 
proper  mortification,  while  he  is  tempted,  or  wlule  he  is  under  disci- 
pline, while  he  repents,  or  while  he  ooeys ;  but  some  persons  fast  in 
zealj  but  for  nothing  else ;  fast  when  they  have  no  need,  when  there 
is  need  they  should  not;  but  call  it  religion  to  be  miserable  or  sick, 
here  their  zeal  is  folly,  for  it  is  neither  an  act  of  religion  nor  of  pru- 
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dence  to  fast  when  fasting  probably  serves  no  end  of  the  spirit;  and 
therefore  in  the  fasting-days  of  the  church,  although  it  is  warrant 
enough  to  us  to  fast  if  we  had  no  end  to  serve  in  it  but  the  mere 
obedience,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  the  superiors  should  not  tliink  the 
law  obeyed  unless  the  end  of  the  first  institution  be  observed:  a 
festing-day  is  a  day  of  humiliation,  and  prayer;  and  fasting  being 
nothing  itsdf,  but  wholly  the  handmaid  of  a  further  grace,  ought 
not  to  DC  devested  of  its  holiness  and  sanctification,  and  left  like  the 
walls  of  a  ruinous  church,  where  there  is  no  duty  performed  to  God, 
but  there  remains  something  of  that  which  used  to  minister  to  reli- 
gion. The  want  of  this  consideration  hath  caused  so  much  scandal 
and  dispute,  so  many  snares  and  schisms  concerning  ecclesiastical 
fasts.  For  when  it  was  undressed  and  stripped  of  all  the  ornaments 
and  useful  appendages,  when  from  a  solemn  day  it  grew  to  be 
common ;  from  thence  to  be  less  devout  by  being  less  seldom  and  less 
useful;  and  then  it  passed  from  a  day  of  religion  to  be  a  day  of 
order,  and  from  fasting  till  night,  to  fasting  till  evening-song,  and 
evening-song  to  be  sung  about  twelve  o'clock ;  and  from  fasting  it 
was  clmngea  to  a  choice  of  food,  from  eating  nothing  to  eating  fish, 
and  that  the  letter  began  to  be  stood  upon,  and  no  usefulness  re- 
mained but  what  every  of  his  own  piety  should  put  into  it,  but 
nothing  was  enjoined  by  the  law,  nothing  of  that  exacted  by  the 
superiors,  then  the  law  fell  into  disgrace,  and  the  design  became  sus- 

Eected,  and  men  were  first  ensnared,  and  then  scandalized,  and  then 
egan  to  complain  without  remedy,  and  at  last  took  remedy  them- 
selves without  authority;  the  whole  affiair  fell  into  a  disorder  and 
mischief;  and  zeal  was  busy  on  both  sides,  and  on  both  sides  was 
mistaken,  because  they  fell  not  upon  the  proper  remedy,  which  was 
to  reduce  the  law  to  the  useftdness  and  advantages  of  its  first  inten- 
tion.   But  this  I  intended  not  to  have  spoken. 

2.  Our  zeal  must  never  carry  us  beyond  that  which  is  safe.  Some 
there  are  who  in  their  first  attempts  and  entries  upon  religion,  while 
the  passion  that  brought  them  in  remains,  undertake  things  as  great 
as  their  highest  thoughts ;  no  repentance  is  sharp  enough,  no  chari- 
ties expensive  enough,  no  fastings  afflictive  enough,  then 

totis  quinquatribus  orant  * ; 

and  finding  some  deUciousness  at  the  first  contest,  and  in  that  activity 
of  their  passion,  they  make  vows  to  bind  themselves  for  ever  to  this 
state  of  delicacies.  The  onset  is  fair :  but  the  event  is  this.  The 
age  of  a  passion  is  not  long,  and  the  flatulent  spirit  being  breathed 
out,  the  man  begins  to  abate  of  his  first  heats,  and  is  ashamed :  but 
then  he  considers  that  all  that  was  not  necessary,  and  therefore  he  will 
abate  something  more;  and  from  something  to  something,  at  last  it 
will  come  to  just  nothing,  and  the  proper  effect  of  this  is,  indigna- 
tion, and  hatred  of  holy  things,  an  impudent  spirit,  carelessness  or 

«  fVid.  Jut.  wt  x.  115.] 
IV,  N 
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despair.  Zeal  sometimes  carries  a  man  into  temptation :  and  he  that 
never  thinks  he  loves  God  dutifally  or  acceptably  because  he  is  not 
imprisoned  for  Him  or  undone  or  designed  to  martyrdom^  may  desire 
a  trial  that  will  undo  him.  It  is  like  fighting  of  a  duel  to  shew  our 
valour :  sta^  till  the  king  commands  you  to  fight  and  die,  and  then 
let  zeal  do  its  noblest  offices.  This  irregularity  and  mistake  was  too 
frequent  in  the  primitive  church,  when  men  and  women  would  strive 
for  death,  and  be  ambitious  to  feel  the  hangman's  sword ;  some  mis- 
carried in  the  attempt,  and  became  sad  examples  of  the  unequal 
yoking  a  frail  spirit  with  a  zealous  driver. 

3.  Let  zeal  never  transport  us  to  attempt  any  thing  but  what  is 
possible.  M.  TeresaT  made  a  vow  that  she  would  do  always  that 
which  was  absolutely  the  best :  but  neither  could  her  understanding 
always  tell  her  which  was  so,  nor  her  will  always  have  the  same 
fervours ;  and  it  must  often  breed  scruples,  and  sometimes  tedious- 
ness,  and  wishes  that  the  vow  were  unmade.  He  that  vows  never  to 
have  an  ill  thought,  never  to  commit  an  error,  hath  taken  a  course 
that  his  little  ii^rmities  shall  become  crimes,  and  certainly  be  im- 
puted by  changing  his  unavoidable  infirmity  into  vow-breach.  Zeal 
IS  a  violence  to  a  man's  spirit,  and  unless  the  spirit  be  secured  by  the 
proper  nature  of  the  duty,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  man,  it  is  like  a  great  fortune  in  the  meanest 
person,  it  bears  him  beyond  his  limit,  and  breaks,  him  into  dangers 
and  passions,  transportations  and  all  the  furies  of  disorder  that  can 
happen  to  an  abused  person. 

4.  Zeal  is  not  safe,  unless  it  be  in  reprobabili  too,  it  must  be  'in 
a  likely  matter.'  For  we  that  find  so  many  excuses  to  untie  all  our 
just  obligations,  and  distinguish  our  duty  into  so  much  fineness  that 
it  becomes  like  leaf-gold,  apt  to  be  gone  at  every  breath ;  it  cannot 
be  prudent  that  we  zealously  undertake  what  is  not  probable  to  be 
effected :  if  we  do,  the  event  can  be  nothing  but  portions  of  the 
former  evil,  scruple  and  snares,  shameful  retreats  and  new  fantastic 
principles.  In  all  our  undertakings  we  must  consider  what  is  our 
state  of  life,  what  our  natural  inclmations,  what  is  our  society,  and 
what  are  our  dependencies ;  by  what  necessities  we  are  borne  down> 
by  what  hopes  we  are  biassed ;  and  by  these  let  us  measure  our  heats 
and  their  proper  business.  A  zealous  man  runs  up  a  sandy  hill ;  the 
violence  of  motion  is  his  greatest  hindrance :  ana  a  passion  in  reli- 
gion destroys  as  much  of  our  evenness  of  spirit  as  it  sets  forward  any 
outward  work ;  and  therefore  although  it  be  a  good  circumstance  and 
degree  of  a  spiritual  duty,  so  long  as  it  is  within,  and  relative  to  God 
and  ourselves,  so  long  it  is  a  holy  flame;  but  if  it  be  in  an  outward 
duty,  or  relative  to  our  neighbours,  or  in  an  instance  not  necessary, 
it  sometimes  spoils  the  action,  and  always  endangers  it.  But  I  must 
remember,  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  men -have  more  need  of  new 

7  [ViL  B.  matr.  Terec  auct  Fr.  Ribera,  latin,  interpr.  M.  Martmez,  4to.  CoL ' 
AgT.  1620,  lib.  iy.  cap.  10.  p.  842.»Aiid  aee  vol  iL  p.  41 7|  note  j.] 
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fires  to  be  kindled  within  them  and  ronnd  about  them^  than  of  any 
thing  to  allay  their  forwardness :  there  is  little  or  no  zeal  now  but 
the  zeal  of  envy^  and  Icilh'Tig  as  many  as  they  can^  and  damning  more 
than  they  can ;  wipaxris  and  Kairvos  Trvpdacais,  *  smoke  and  lurking 
fires/  do  corrode  and  secretly  consume :  therefore  this  discourse  is 
less  necessary.  A  physician  would  have  but  small  employment  near 
the  Biphsean  mountains^  if  he  could  cure  nothing  but  calentures ; 
catarrhs  and  dead  palsies^  colds  and  consumptions^  are  their  evils^ 
and  so  is  lukewarmness  and  deadness  of  spirit  the  proper  maladies  of 
our  age :  for  though  some  are  hot  when  they  are  mistaken^  yet  men 
are  cold  in  a  righteous  cause;  and  the  nature  of  this  evil  is  to  be 
insensible ;  and  the  men  are  further  from  a  cure^  because  they  neither 
fed  their  evil  nor  perceive  their  danger.  But  of  this  I  have  already 
given  account:  and  to  it  I  shall  only  add  what  an  old  spiritual 
person*  told  a  novice  in  religion,  asking  him  the  cause  why  he  so 
frequently  suffered  tediousness  in  his  regions  offices,  necAum  vidisti 
requiem  quam  speramue,  negue  tormenta  qum  timemus,  '  young  man, 
ihou  hast  not  seen  the  glories  which  are  mid  up  for  the  zealous  and 
devout,  nor  yet  beheld  the  flames  which  are  prepared  for  the  luke- 
warm, and  the  haters  of  strict  devotion/  But  the  Jews  tell*  that 
Adam,  having  seen  the  beauties  and  tasted  the  deUcades  of  paradise, 
repented  and  mourned  upon  the  Indian  mountains  for  three  nundred 
years  together :  and  we  who  have  a  great  share  in  the  cause  of  his 
sorrows,  can  by  nothing  be  invited  to  a  persevering,  a  great,  a  pas- 
sionate religion,  more  tnan  by  remembering  what  he  lost,  and  what 
is  laid  up  for  them  whose  hearts  are  burning  lamps,  and  are  all  on 
fire  with  divine  love,  whose  flames  are  fEumed  with  the  wings  of  the 
holy  Dove,  and  whose  spirits  shine  and  bum  with  that  fire  which  the 
holy  Jesus  came  to  enkindle  upon  the  earth. 

*  [Nom. '  Achillas.'  Ruffinus  de  ritt  •  [See  Jo.  Gregory,  '  Notes  and  ob- 
patr.,  lib.  lii.  107. — Auct  incert  interpr.  servations/  &c  cap.  xvii.  fin.  et  cap.  xzr, 
Pelagio,  De  yit.  patr.,  cap.  yIL  28.]  fin.  Compare  p.  682  bdow.] 
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SERMON  XV. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  FEASTING  ;   OR,  THE  SFIOTTEE^S  HEASUBXS. 


1  Cob.  XV.  32,  last  part. 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 

This  is  the  epicure's  proverb,  begun  upon  a  weak  mistake,  started 
by  chance  from  the  discourses  of  drink,  and  thought  wittj  by  the 
undisceming  company;  and  prevailed  infinitely,  because  it  struck 
their  fancy  luckily,  and  maintained  the  merry  meeting;  but  as  it 
happens  commonly  to  such  discourses,  so  this  also,  when  it  comes  to 
be  examined  by  the  consultations  of  the  morning  and  the  sober  hours 
of  the  day,  it  seems  the  most  witless  and  the  most  unreasonable  in 
the  world.  When  Seneca*  describes  the  spare  diet  of  Epicurus  and 
Metrodorus,  he  uses  this  expression,  LiberaUora  sunt  aiimefita  car- 
ceris;  sepositos  ad  capitate  supplicium  non  tarn  anguste  qui  ocoisurus 
estpascit,  'The  prison  keeps  a  better  table;  and  he  that  is  to  kill 
the  criminal  to-morrow  morning,  gives  him  a  better  supper  over- 
night.' By  this  he  intended  to  represent  his  meal  to  be  very  short; 
for  as  dying  persons  have  but  little  stomach  to  feast  high,  so  they 
that  mean  to  cut  their  throat  will  think  it  a  vain  expense  to  please  it 
with  delicacies  which,  after  the  first  alteration,  must  be  poured  upon 
the  ground,  and  looked  upon  as  the  worst  part  of  the  accursed  thmg. 
And  there  is  also  the  same  proportion  of  unreasonableness,  that 
because  men  shall '  die  to-morrow,  and  by  the  sentence  and  unalter- 
able decree  of  God  they  are  now  descending  to  their  graves,  that 
therefore  they  should  first  destroy  their  reason,  and  then  force  dull 
time  to  run  faster,  that  they  may  die  sottish  as  beasts,  and  speedily 
as  a  fly :  but  they  thought  there  was  no  life  after  this ;  or  if  there 
were,  it  was  without  pleasure,  and  every  soul  thrust  into  a  hole,  and 
a  dorter^  of  a  span's  length  allowed  for  his  rest,  and  for  his  walk ; 
and  in  the  shades  below  no  numbering  of  healths  by  the  numeral 
letters  of  Philenium's  name,  no  fat  mullets,  no  oysters  of  Lucrinus, 
no  Lesbian  or  Chian  wines. 

Tovro  ffcufws  AyOpwrt  fioBity  €lS^paiy€  ctavrdtr  o 

therefore  now  enjoy  the  delicacies  of  nature,  and  feel  the  descending 
wines  distiUed  through  the  limbeck  of  thy  tongue  and  larynx,  and 


:P 


£p.  zyiii  torn,  it  p.  68.]  ^  [PaUad.  Alexandr.  num. 

Dortoir/  Fr.,  Dormitory.]  AnihoL,  torn,  iil  p.  121.] 
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suck  the  delicioxis  jxdces  of  fishes^  the  marrow  of  the  laborious  ox^ 
and  the  tender  lard  of  Apulian  swine,  and  the  condited  bellies  of  the 
scaru9  ;  but  lose  no  time,  for  the  sun  drives  hard,  and  the  shadow  is 
long,  and  "the  days  of  mouming  are  at  hand,''  but  the  number  of 
the  days  of  darkness  and  the  grave  cannot  be  told. 

Thus  they  thought  they  dGscoursed  wisely,  and  their  wisdom  was 
turned  into  folly;  for  all  their  arts  of  providence,  and  witty  securi- 
ties of  pleasure,  were  nothing  but  unmanly  prologues  to  death,  fear, 
and  folly,  sensuality  and  beastly  pleasures.  But  they  are  to  be  ex- 
cused ratiier  than  we.  They  placed  themselves  in  the  order  of  beasts 
and  birds,  and  esteemed  their  bodies  nothing  but  receptacles  of  flesh 
and  wine,  larders  and  pantries,  and  their  soul  the  fine  instrument  of 
pleasure  and  brisk  perception  of  relishes  and  gusts,  reflexions  and 
duplications  of  delight;  and  therefore  they  treated  themselves  accord- 
ingly. But  then,  why  we  should  do  the  same  things,  who  are  led  by 
other  principles,  and  a  more  severe  institution,  and  better  notices  of 
immortaUty,  who  understand  what  shall  happen  to  a  soul  hereafter, 
and  know  that  this  time  is  but  a  passage  to  eternity,  this  body  but  a 
servant  to  the  soul,  this  soul  a  minister  to  the  spirit,  and  the  whole 
man  in  order  to  God  and  to  felicity ;  this,  I  say,  is  more  unreason- 
able than  to  eat  aconite  to  preserve  our  h«dth,  and  to  enter  into  the 
flood  that  we  may  die  a  dry  death ;  this  is  a  perfect  contradiction  to 
the  state  of  good  things  whither  we  are  designed,  and  to  all  the 
principles  of  a  wise  philosophy  whereby  we  are  instructed  that  we 
may  become  '^  wise  unto  salvation.''  That  I  may  therefore  do  some 
assistances  towards  the  curing  the  mismes  of  mankind,  and  reprove 
the  follies  and  improper  motions  towards  felicity,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  represent  to  you, 

1.  That  plenty  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  no  proper  in- 
struments of  felicity. 

2.  That  intemperance  is  a  certain  enemy  to  it;  making  life  un- 
pleasant, and  death  troublesome  and  intolerable. 

8.  I  shall  add  the  rules  and  measures  of  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  that  nature  and  grace  may  join  to  the  constitution  of  man's 
felicity. 

I.  Plenty  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  no  proper  instruments 
of  feUcitv.  It  is  necessary  that  a  riian  have  some  violence  done  to 
himself,  before  he  can  receive  them :  for  nature's  bounds  are,  non 
esurire,  non  sitire,  non  algere,  'to  be  quit  from  hunger,  and  thirst, 
and  cold,'  that  is,  to  have  nothing  upon  us  that  puts  us  to  pain; 
against  which  she  hath  made  provisions  by  the  fleece  of  the  sheep 
and  the  skins  of  beasts,  bv  the  waters  of  the  fountain  and  the 
herbs  of  the  field,  and  of  tnese  no  good  man  is  destitute  for  that 
share  that  he  can  need  to  fill  those  appetites  and  necessities  he  can- 
not otherwise  avoid ;  tcov  iLpKovvroav  ovbch  irivrjs  iirrl^     For  it  is 

d  [Plut  de  capid.  diTit.,  torn.  Viii.  p.  78.] 
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mumaginable  that  nature  should  be  a  mother  natural  and  indulgent 
to  the  Deasts  of  the  forest  and  the  spawn  of  fishes^  to  every  plant  and 
fungus^  to  cats  and  owls^  to  moles  and  bats^  making  her  storehouses 
always  to  stand  open  to  them';  and  that  for  the  lord  of  all  these^  even 
to  the  noblest  of  her  productions^  she  should  have  made  no  provi- 
sions, and  only  produced  in  us  appetites  sharp  as  the  stomach  of 
wolves^  troublesome  as  the  tiger's  hunger,  and  then  run  away,  leaving 
art  and  chance,  violence  and  study,  to  feed  us  and  to  clothe  us.  This 
is  so  far  from  truth,  that  we  are  certainly  more  provided  for  by  na*. 
ture  than  all  the  world  besides;  for  every  thing  can  minister  to  us, 
and  we  can  pass  into  none  of  nature's  cabinets  but  we  can  find 
our  table  spread;  so  that  what  David®  said  to  God,  ^'Whither 
shall  I  go  from  Thy  presence?  If  I  go  to  heaven.  Thou  art  there ;  if 
I  descend  to  the  deep.  Thou  art  there  also;  if  I  take  the  wings  of 
the  morning,  and  flee  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  wilderness,  even 
there  Thou  wilt  find  me  out,  and  Thy  right  hand  shall  uphold  me,'' 
we  mav  say  it  concerning  our  table  and  our  wardrobe;  if  we  go  into 
the  fields,  we  find  them  tilled  by  the  mercies  of  heaven,  and  watered 
with  showers  from  God,  to  feed  us,  and  to  clothe  us ;  if  we  go  down 
into  the  deep,  there  God  hath  multiplied  our  stores,  and  filled  a 
marine  winch  no  hunger  can  exhaust;  the  air  drops  down  deli- 
cacies, and  the  wilderness  can  sustain  us,  and  all  that  is  in  nature, 
that  which  feeds  lions  and  that  which  the  ox  eats,  that  which  the 
fishes  live  upon  and  that  which  is  the  provision  for  the  birds,  all  that 
can  keep  us  alive;  and  if  we  consider  that  c^  the  beasts  and  birds, 
for  whom  nature  hath  provided  but  one  dish,  it  may  be  flesh  or  fish, 
or  herl::r  or  flies,  and  these  also  we  secure  with  guards  from  them, 
and  drive  away  birds  and  beasts  from  that  provision  which  nature 
made  for  them,  yet  seldom  can  we  find  that  any  of  these  perish  with 
hunger :  much  rather  shall  we  find  that  we  are  secured  b^  the  secu- 
rities proper  for  the  more  noble  creatures,  by  that  providence  that 
disposes  all  things,  b^  that  mercy  that  gives  us  all  things  which  to 
other  creatures  are  ministered  singly,  by  that  labour  that  can  procure 
what  we  need,  by  that  wisdom  that  can  consider  concerning  future 
necessities,  by  that  power  that  can  force  it  from  inferior  creatures, 
and  bv  that  temperance  which  can  fit  our  meat  to  our  necessities. 
For  if  we  go  beyond  what  is  needful,  as  we  find  sometimes  more 
than  was  promised,  and  very  often  more  than  we  need,  so  we  dis- 
order the  certainty  of  our  felicity,  by  putting  that  to  a  hazard  which 
nature  hath  securexl.  Por  it  is  not  certain  that  if  we  desire  to  have 
the  wealth  of  Susa,  or  garments  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Tyrian 
fish,  that  if  we  desire  to  feed  like  Philoxenus,  or  to  have  tables  loaden 
like  the  boards  of  Vitellius,  that  we  shall  never  want.  It  is  not 
nature  that  desires  these  things,  but  lust  and  violence;  and  by  a 
disease  we  entered  into  the  passion  and  the  necessity,  and  in  that 

•  [Ps.  cxxxix.  7  sqq.] 
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state  of  trouble  it  is  likely  we  may  dwell  for  ever^  nnless  we  reduce 
our  appetites  to  nature's  measures. 

Si  Tentii  bene,  si  lateri  est  pedibnsque  tuis,  nil 
DiTitis  poterunt  regales  adders  migus '. 

And  therefore  it  is,  that  plenty  and  pleasures  are  not  the  proper 
instruments  of  felicity :  because  felicity  is  not  a  jewel  that  can  be 
locked  in  one  man's  cabinet;  God  intended  that  all  men  should  be 
made  happy,  and  He  that  gave  to  all  men  the  same  natural  desires, 
and  to  all  men  provision  of  satisfactions  by  the  same  meats  and 
drinks,  intended  that  it  should  not  go  beyond  that  measure  of  good 
things  which  corresponds  to  those  desires  which  all  men  natiiraUy 
have. 

He  that  cannot  be  satisfied  with  common  provision,  hath  a  bigger 
need  than  he  that  can ;  it  is  harder,  and  more  continent,  and  more 
difficult,  and  more  trouUesome,  for  him  to  be  satisfied.  BfwiC<o  r^ 
Karh  rb  trtofxinov  ^dei,  Hbari  Kci  iprt^  \pfaixevo9'  Koi  TrpoairHko  rais 
iK  iroKvTfkcCas  tibovaXs,  said  Epicurus  ST;  'I  feed  sweetly  upon  bread 
and  water,  those  sweet  and  easy  provi^ons  of  the  body,  and  I  defy 
the  pleasures  of  costly  provisions;'  and  the  man  was  so  confident 
that  he  had  the  advantage  over  w^thy  tables,  that  he  thought  him- 
self happy  as  the  immortal  gods,  iToCfuas  Ix^w  r^  Ad  iir^p  ev- 
baifiovLas  huiy(AviC^<TOai.,  fj^iCav  lx.(ov  Koi  Weep**.  For  these  provi- 
sions are  easy,  they  are  to  be  gotten  without  amazing  cares ;  no  man 
needs  to  flatter  if  he  can  live  as  nature  did  intend :  magna  pars  liber^ 
talis  eat  bene  moratua  venter'^;  he  need  not  swell  his  accounts,  and 
intricate  his  spirit  with  arts  of  subtilty  and  contrivance ;  Ilfc  can  be 
free  from  fears,  and  the  chances  of  the  world  cannot  concern  him. 
And  this  is  true  not  only  in  those  severe  and  anachoretical  and  philo- 
sophical persons,  who  kved  meanly  as  a  sheep,  and  without  variety, 
BS  the  Baptist,  but  in  the  same  proportion  it  is  also  true  in  every  man 
that  can  be  contented  with  tiiat  which  is  honestly  sufficients  Maxi- 
mus  Tyrius^  considers  concerning  the  feUcity  of  Diogenes,  a  poor 
Sinopean,  having  not  so  much  nobility  as  to  be  bom  in  the  better 
parts  of  Greece :  but  he  saw  that  he  was  compelled  by  no  tyrant  to 
speak  or  do  ignobly;  he  had  no  fields  to  till,  and  therefore  took  no 
care  to  buy  cattle  and  to  hire  servants ;  he  was  not  distracted  when 
a  rent-day  came,  and  feared  not  when  the  wise  Greeks  plaved  the 
fool  and  fought  who  should  be  lord  of  that  field  that  lay  between 
Thebes  and  Athens ;  he  laughed  to  see  men  scramble  for  dirty  silver, 
and  spend  ten  thousand  Attic  talents  for  the  getting  the  revenues  of 
two  hundred  philippics ;  he  went  with  his  staff  and  bag  into  the  camp 
of  the  Fhocenses,  and  the  soldiers  reverenced  his  person  and  despised 
his  poverty,  and  it  was  truce  with  him  whosoever  had  wars ;  ana  the 

'  Hor.  [Ep.  i.  12.  lin.  5.]  iv.  cap.  13.1 

t  [In  Stob.  floriL  XTii.  84.]  «  Sen.  [fip.  cxxiii.  torn.  ii.  p.  618.2 

^  [Ibid.  $  80 ;  JElian.  Yar.  hist>  lib.         »  [Dissert.  xzxyL  pp.  19a»  191.] 
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diadem  of  kings  and  the  purple  of  the  emperors,  the  mitre  of  high- 
priests  and  the  divining  stafif  of  soothsayers,  were  things  of  envy  and 
ambition,  the  purchase  of  danger,  and  the  rewards  of  a  mighty  pas- 
sion ;  and  men  entered  into  them  by  trouble  and  extreme  difficulty, 
and  dwelt  under  them  as  a  man  under  a  falling  roof,  or  as  Damocles 
under  the  tyrant's  sword. 

Nunc  Uteri  inctunbens — moz  deinde  supinas, 
Nunc  cubat  in  fadem,  nunc  recto  pectore  surgens  \ 

sleeping  like  a  condemned  man ;  and  let  there  be  what  pleasure  men 
can  dream  of  in  such  broken  slumbers,  yet  the  fear  of  waking  from 
this  illusion,  and  parting  from  this  fantastic  pleasure,  is  a  pain  and 
torment  which  the  imaginary  fehcity  cannot  pay  for.  Cui  cum  pau* 
pertaie  bene  convenU,  dives  est :  non  qui  parum  habet,  sed  ^i  plus 
cupU,  pauper  est^.  All  our  trouble  is  from  within  us ;  and  if  a  dish 
of  lettuce  and  a  clear  fountain  can  cool  all  my  heats,  so  that  I  shall 
have  neither  thirst  nor  pride,  lust  nor  revenge,  envy  nor  ambition,  I 
am  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  felicity ;  and  indeed  no  men  sleep  so 
soundly  as  they  that  lay  their  head  upon  nature's  lap ;  for  a  single 
dish,  and  a  clean  chalice  lifted  from  the  springs,  can  cure  my  hunger 
and  thirst ;  but  the  meat  of  Ahasuerus's  feast  cannot  satisfy  my  am- 
bition and  my  pride.  Nulla  re  egere  Dei  prcprium,  quam  pauds- 
simis  autem  Deo  proximum,  said  Socrates";  he  therd'ore  that  hath 
the  fewest  desires  and  the  most.quiet  passions,  whose  wants  are  soon 
provided  for,  and  whose  possessions  cannot  be  disturbed  with  violent 
fears,  he  that  dwells  next  door  to  satisfaction,  and  can  carry  his 
needs  and  lay  them  down  where  he  please,  this  man  is  the  happy 
man.  And  this  is  not  to  be  done  in  great  designs,  and  swelling 
fortunes ;  dives  Jam  /actus,  desiit  gaudere  lente  ;  carius  edit  et  dibit 
et  latatur  dives,  quam  pauper,  qui  in  quolibet,  in  parato,  inempto 
gaudet,  et  facile  epulari  potest ;  dives  nunquam.  For  as  it  is  in 
plants  which  nature  thrusts  forth  from  her  navel,  she  makes  regular 
provisions,  and  dresses  them  with  strength  and  ornament,  with  easi- 
ness and  a  full  stature ;  but  if  you  thrust  a  jessamine  there  where  she 
would  have  had  a  daisy  grow;  or  bring  the  tall  fir  from  dwelling  in 
his  own  country,  and  transport  the  orange  or  the  almond-tree  near 
the  fringes  of  the  north-star,  nature  is  displeased,  and  becomes  un- 
natural, and  starves  her  suckUngs,  and  renders  you  a  return  less  than 
your  charge  and  expectation :  so  it  is  in  all  our  appetites ;  when  they 
are  natural  and  proper,  nature  feeds  them  and  makes  them  healthful 
and  lusty  as  the  coarse  issue  of  the  Scythian  clown ;  she  feeds  them 
and  makes  them  easy  without  cares  and  costly  passion ;  but  if  you 
thrust  an  appetite  into  her  which  she  intended  not,  she  gives  you 
sickly  and  uneasy  banquets,  you  must  struggle  with  her  for  every 
drop  of  milk  she  gives  beyond  her  own  needs ;   you  may  get  gold 

»  [Vid.  Horn.  II.  •'.  10.]  n  [Apud  Stob.  floril  v.  34.] 

"  [Sen.  ep.  ii.  torn,  ii.  p.  5.] 
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from  her  entraSs,  and  at  a  great  charge  provide  ornaments  for  your 
queens  and  princely  women :  but  our  Eves  are  spent  in  the  purchase ; 
and  when  you  have  got  them,  you  must  have  more :  for  these  cannot 
content  you,  nor  nourish  the  spirit.  Ad  supervactui  mdatur^;  ^  a 
man  must  labour  infinitely  to  goi  more  than  he  needs;'  but  to  drive 
away  thirst  and  hunger,  a  man  needs  not  sit  in  the  fields  of  the  op- 
pressed poor,  nor  lead  armies,  nor  break  his  sleep,  et  contumeUosam 
humanitatem  pati^,  and  to  suffer  shame,  and  danger,  and  envy,  and 
aflfront,  and  all  the  retinue  of  infelicity. 


-  Quis  non  Epicurum 


Suspicit,  exigui  laetum  plantaribus  hord  c  ? 

If  men  did  but  know  what  felicity  dwells  in  the  cottage  of  a  virtu- 
ous poor  man,  how  somid  his  sleeps,  how  quiet  his  breast,  how  com- 
posed his  mind,  how  free  from  care,  how  easy  his  provision,  how 
healthful  his  morning,  how  sober  his  night,  how  moist  his  mouthy 
how  joyful  his  heart,  they  would  never  admire  the  noises  and  the 
diseases,  the  throng  of  passions  and  the  violence  of  unnatural  appe- 
tites, that  fill  the  houses  of  the  luxurious  and  the  heart  of  the  am- 
bitious. 

Nam  neque  diyitibus  contingunt  gaadia  solis^ ; 

these  which  you  call  pleasures  are  but  the  imagery  and  fantastic 
appearances,  and  such  appearances  even  poor  men  may  have.  It  is 
like  fehcity  that  the  king  of  Persia  should  come  to  Babylon  in  the 
winter,  and  to  Susa  in  the  summer ;  and  be  attended  with  all  the 
servants  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces,  and  with  all  the 
princes  of  Asia.  It  is  like  this,  that  Diogenes'  went  to  Corinth  in 
the  time  of  vintage,  and  to  Athens  when  winter  came ;  and  instead 
of  courts,  visited  the  temples  and  the  schools,  and  was  pleased  in  the 
society  of  scholars  and  learned  men,  and  conversed  with  the  students 
of  all  Asia  and  Europe.  If  a  man  loves  privacy,  the  poor  fortune 
can  have  that  when  princes  cannot ;  if  he  loves  noises,  he  can  go  to 
markets  and  to  courts,  and  may  glut  himself  with  strange  faces,  and 
strange  voiceB,  and  stranger  manners,  and  the  wild  designs  of  all  the 
world :  and  when  that  day  comes  in  which  we  shall  die,  nothing  of 
the  eating  and  drinking  remains,  nothing  of  the  pomp  and  luxury, 
but  the  sorrow  to  part  with  it,  and  shame  to  have  dwelt  there  where 
wisdom  and  virtue  seldom  comes,  unless  it  be  to  call  men  to  sober 
counsels,  to  a  plain,  and  a  severe,  and  more  natural  way  of  living ; 
and  when  Lucian*  derides  the  dead  princes  and  generals,  and  says 
that  in  heU  they  go  up  and  down  selling  salt  meats  and  crying 
muscles,  or  beggmg;  and  he  brings  in  PhiUp  of  Macedon,  kv  yuivi.' 
hlif  TivX  fjLLcrOov  iLKoiyi€vov  rh,  aaOph  rdjv  vTTobrjfjiiTUiV',  '  mending  of 
shoes  in  a  little  stall  /  he  intended  to  represent  that  in  the  shades 


q 


Sen.  ep.  ir.  torn.  ii.  p,  11.]  '  [PluL  de  prefect  virt.  sent,  torn.  vi. 

Juv.  xiii.  122.]  p.  291.] 

Hor.  c|>.  i.  17,  lin.  9.]  ■  [Necyom.  17.  torn.  iii.  p.  27.] 
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below  and  in  the  state  of  the  grave  the  princes  and  vohiptnons  have 
a  being  different  from  their  present  plenty^  but  that  their  condition 
is  made  contemptible  and  miserable  by  its  disproportion  to  their  lost 
and  perishing  voluptuousness.  The  result  is  this^  that  Tiresias^  told 
the  ghost  of  Menippus  enquiring  what  state  of  life  was  nearest  to 
felicity,  6  t<Sv  IbuoTcSv  ipiaros  fiios,  kclL  aaxlipoviarfpos,  '  the  private 
life^  that  which  is  freest  from  tumult  and  vanitv/  noise  and  luxury^ 
business  and  ambition^  nearest  to  nature  and  a  just  entertainment  to 
our  necessities^  that  life  is  nearest  to  felicity;  roiaika  Xrjpov  fiyrjai- 
fi€Vos,  TOVTO  ii6vov  i(  iiravTos  $rjpi<rri,  5^a>9  t6  irapbv  cS  04fjL€vos 
irapa^pilfxrjs  yckciv  ra  'iroXAa  kcu  irfpi  fxribh;  iairovhcucds*  therefore 
despise  the  swellings  and  the  diseases  of  a  disordered  life  and  a  proud 
vanity ;  be  troubled  for  no  outward  thing  beyond  its  merit,  enjoy  the 
present  temperately,  and  you  cannot  choose  but  bejpleased  to  see 
that  you  have  so  uttle  share  in  the  follies  and  misenes  of  the  in- 
temperate world. 

n.  Intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking  is  the  most  contrary 
course  to  the  epicure's  design  in  the  world,  and  the  voluptuous 
man  hath  the  least  of  pleasure ;  and  upon  this  proposition  the  con- 
sideration is  more  material  and  more  immediatelv  reducible  to  prac- 
tice, because  in  eating  and  drinking  men  please  themselves  so  much, 
and  have  the  necessities  of  nature  to  usher  in  the  inordination  of 
gluttony  and  drunkenness,  and  our  need  leads  in  vice  by  the  hand, 
that  we  know  not  how  to  distinguish  our  friend  from  our  enemy ; 
and  St.  Austin'*  is  sad  upon  this  point ;  "  Thou,  0  Lord,  hast  taught 
me  that  I  should  take  my  meat  as  I  take  my  physic ;  but  while  I 
pass  from  the  trouble  of  hunger  to  the  quietness  of  satisfaction,  in 
the  very  passage  I  am  ensnared  by  the  cords  of  my  own  concupis- 
cence. Necessity  bids  me  pass,  but  I  have  no  way  to  pass  from 
hunger  to  fulness,  but  over  the  bridge  of  pleasure;  and  although 
health  and  life  be  the  cause  of  eating  and  drinking,  yet  pleasure,  a 
dangerous  pleasure,  thrusts  herself  into  attendance,  and  sometimes 
endeavours  to  be  the  principal,  and  I  do  that  for  pleasure's  sake 
which  I  would  only  do  for  health.  And  yet*  they  have  distinct 
measures  whereby  they  can  be  separated,  and  that  which  is  enough 
for  health  is  too  little  for  delight,  and  that  which  is  for  mv  dehght 
destroys  my  health,  and  still  it  is  uncertain  for  what  end  I  do  indeed 
desire ;  ana  the  worst  of  the  evil  is  this,  that  the  soul  is  glad  because 
it  is  uncertain,  and  that  an  excuse  is  ready,  that  under  the  pretence 
of  health  obumbret  negotium  voluptatU,  the  design  of  pleasure  may 
be  advanced  and  protected.''  How  far  the  ends  of  natural  pleasure 
may  lawfully  be  enjoyed,  I  shall  afterwards  consider :  in  the  mean- 
time, if  we  remember  that  the  epicure's  design  is  pleasure  prin- 
cipally, we  may  the  better  reprove  his  folly  by  considering  that 

*  [Lucian.  Necyom.  c  21.]  «  ["And  yet. .  separated."  Lat.  *  Neo 

"  [Coniess.,  lib.  x.  cap.  81.  §  44.  torn*  idem  modus  utriusqae  est,'  '  and  they 
i  col.  185.]  have  not  the  same  measure.'] 
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intemperance  is  a  plain  destraction  to  all  that  whidi  can  give  real 
and  true  pleasure ; — 

First,  it  is  an  enemy  to  health,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
feel  any  thing  of  corporal  pleasure ;  secondly,  a  constant  full  table 
hath  in  it  less  pleasure  than  the  temperate  provisions  of  the  hermit 
or  the  labourer,  or  the  philosophical  table  of  scholars,  and  the  just 
pleasures  of  the  virtuous ;  thiroly,  intemperance  is  an  impure  foun- 
tain of  vice,  and  a  direct  nurse  of  uncleanness ;  fourthly,  it  is  a 
destruction  of  wisdom ;  fifthly,  it  is  a  dishonour  and  disreputation  to 
the  person  and  the  nature  of  the  man. 

1.  It  is  an  enemy  to  health ;  which  is,  as  one  calls  it,  ama  volup* 
tatwm  et  eondimentum  vita,  it  is  'that  handle  by  which  we  can 
apprehend  and  perceive  pleasures,  and  that  sauce  that  only  makes  life 
delicate  /  for  wnat  content  can  a  full  table  administer  to  a  man  in  a 
fever  ?  And  he  that  hath  a  sickly  stomach  admires  at  his  happiness 
that  can  feast  with  cheese  and  garlic,  unctions  brewages^,  and  the 
low-tasted  spinage :  health  is  the  opportuniiy  of  wisdom,  the  fairest 
scene  of  religion,  the  advantages  oi  the  glorifications  of  God,  the 
charitable  ministries  to  men;  it  is  a  state  of  joy  and  thanksgiving, 
and  in  every  of  its  Deriod  feeb  a  pleasure  from  the  blessed  emana- 
tions of  a  merciful  providence.  The  world  does  not  minister,  does 
not  feel,  a  greater  pleasure,  than  to  be  newly  delivered  from  the  racks 
or  the  gratings  of  the  stone,  and  the  torments  and  convulsions  of  a 
sharp  coUc:  and  no  organs,  no  harp,  no  lute,  can  sound  out  the 
praises  of  the  almighty  Father  so  roritefully  as  the  man  that  rises 
m>m  his  bed  of  sorrows,  and  considers  what  an  excellent  difierence 
he  feeb  from  the  groans  and  intolerable  accents  of  yesterday.  Health 
carries  us  to  church,  and  makes  us  rejoice  in  the  commjonion  of 
saints :  and  an  intemperate  table  makes  us  to  lose  all  this.  For  this 
is  one  of  those  sins,  which  St.  Paul  affirms  to  be  vp6brj\ot,  irpoiyov' 
cai  eZs  KpC<nv\  'manifest,  leading  before  unto  judgment.'  It  bears 
part  of  its  punishment  in  this  life,  and  hath  this  appendage,  hke  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost,  that  it  is  not  remitted  in  this  world  nor 
in  the  world  to  come :  that  is,  if  it  be  not  repented  of,  it  is  punished 
here  and  hereafter,  which  the  scripture  does  not  affirm  concerning  all 
flins  and  all  cases. 

But  in  this  the  sinner  gives  sentence  with  his  mouth,  and  brings 
it  to  execution  with  his  hands ; 

Poena  tamen  prssens,  cum  tn  deponis  amictui 
Torgidus,  et  crudum  payonem  in  balnea  portas*. 

The  old  gluttons  among  the  Bomans,  Heliogabalus,  Tigellius,  Cris- 
pus,  Montanus, 

— —  notsqne  per  oppida  buccas  % 

famous  epicures,  mingled  their  meats  with  vomitings ;  so  did  Vitel- 

y  ['breuuages/  in  the  early  cdd.]     *  [1  Tim.  v.  24.]      «  [Juv.  i  142  ;  iii.  85.] 
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lius,  and  entered  into  their  baths  to  digest  their  pheasants^  that  they 
might  speedily  return  to  the  mullet  and  the  eels  of  Syene,  and  then 
they  went  home  and  drew  their  breath  short  tiU  the  mornings  and  it 
may  be  not  at  all  before  night : 

Hinc  subita  mortes,  atque  xntestata  senectus  i> ; 

their  age  is  surprised  at  a  feast^  and  gives  them  not  time  to  make 
their  wul,  but  either  they  are  choked  with  a  large  morsel,  and  there 
is  no  room  for  the  breath  of  the  lungs,  and  the  motions  of  the  heart; 
or  a  fever  bums  their  eyes  out,  or  a  quinzy  punishes  that  intem- 
perate throat  that  had  no  rehgion  but  the  eating  of  the  fat  sacrifices, 
the  portions  of  the  poor  and  of  the  priest;  or  else  they  are  con- 
demned to  a  lethargy  if  their  constitutions  be  dull,  and  u  active,  it 
may  be  they  are  wild  with  watching ; 

Plurimus  bic  »ger  moritur  vigilando ;  sed  ilium 
Languorem  peperit  cibus  imperfectus,  et  hsrens 
Ardenti  stomacbo  * ; 

SO  that  the  epicure's  genial  proverb  may  be  a  little  altered,  and  say, 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  by  this  means  to-morrow  we  shall  die/' 
But  that's  not  all,  for  these  men  live  a  healthless  life,  that  is,  are 
long,  are  every  day  dying,  and  at  last  die  with  torment;  Menander* 
was  too  soft  in  his  expression, 

ftSvos  , .  oJhos  ^aiytrai 

tbOdyaros — 

that  it  is  indeed  death,  but  gluttony  is  'a  pleasant  death;' 

— —  (x^"^^  ToWia  xo^c^otf  K€ur$ai  xaxw, 
iadiovra  koX  A^ovto,  <r/iwofi  ^h  t^s  ii^oyrjs' 

for  this  is  the  glutton's  pleasure,  '  to  breathe  short  and  difficidtly, 
scarce  to  be  able  to  speak,  and  when  he  does,  he  cries  out,  I  die  and 
rot  with  pleasure.'  But  the  folly  is  as  much  to  be  derided  as  the 
men  to  be  pitied,  that  we  daily  see  men  afraid  of  death  with  a  most 
intolerable  apprehension,  and  yet  increase  tlie  evil  of  it,  the  pain,  and 
the  trouble,  and  the  suddenness  of  its  coming,  and  the  appendage  of 
an  unsufferable  eternity ; 

Rem  straere  exoptas  caeso  bove,  Mercuriumqae 
Arcessis  fibra  *; 

they  pray  for  herds  of  cattle,  and  spend  the  breeders  upon  feasts  and 
sacrifices.  For  why  do  men  go  to  temples  and  churches,  and  make 
vows  to  God  and  daily  prayers  that  God  would  give  them  a  healthful 

^  [Juv.  i.  144.1  ^  [Tn  Piscat  apud  Atheiu,  lib.  xii.  cap.  72.  p.  1224.] 

«  [Id.  iii.  282.]  •  [Pers.  ii  44.] 
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body,  and  take  away  their  gout   and  their  palsies,  their  fevers  and 
apoplexies,  the  pains  of  the  head  and  the  gripings  of  the  belly,  and 
*  arise  from  their  prayers,  and  pour  in  loads  of  flesh  and  seas  of  wine, 
lest  there  should  not  be  matter  enough  for  a  lusty  disease? 

Posois  opem  nerris,  corpusque  fldele  senecto : 
Esto  age:  sed  grandea  patinse  tucetaqae  craaaa 
Annuere  his  superoa  vetuere,  Jovemque  morantur'. 

But  it  is  enough  that  the  rich  glutton  shall  have  his  dead  body 
condited  and  embalmed ;  he  may  be  allowed  to  stink  and  suflJer  cor- 
ruption while  he  is  alive;  these  men  are  for  the  present  living  sinners 
and  walking  rottenness,  and  hereafter  will  be  dying  penitents  and 
perfumed  carcasses,  and  their  whole  felicity  is  lost  in  the  confusions 
of  their  unnatural  disorder.  When  Cyrus»  had^espyed  Astyages  and 
his  fellows  coming  drunk  from  a  banquet  loaden  with  variety  of 
follies  and  filthine^s,  their  legs  failing  them,  their  eyes  red  and  star- 
ing, cozened  with  a  moist  cloud  and  aoused  by  a  double  object,  their  . 
tongues  foil  as  sponges  and  their  heads  no  wiser,  he  thought  they 
were  poisoned :  and  hfe  had  reason;  for  what  malignant  quality  can 
be  more  venomous  and  hurtful  to  a  man  than  the  effect  of  an  in- 
temperate goblet,  and  a  full  stomach  P  It  poisons  both  the  soul  and 
body;  all  poisons  do  not  kill  presently,  and  this  will  in  process  of 
time,  and  hath  formidable  effect  at  present. 

But  therefore  methinks  the  temptations  which  men  meet  withal 
from  without,  are  in  themselves  most  unreasonable  and  soonest  con* 
futed  by  us.  He  that  tempts  me  to  drink  beyond  my  measure, 
civilly  invites  me  to  a  fever,  and  to  lay  aside  my  reason  as  the  Persian 
women  did  their  garments  and  their  modesty  at  the  end  of  feasts : 
and  all  the  question  then  will  be,  which  is  the  worse  evil,  to  refuse 

Jour  uncivil  kindness,  or  to  suffer  a  violent  head-ach,  or  to  lay  up 
caps  big  enough  for  an  English  surfeit  ?    Creon  in  the  tragedy  said 

Kp9ur<rop  94  /aoi  pvv  ifp6s  <r*  inr4x9tir$eut  y^vai, 
^  fM\6aKta$4y^  tcrtpov  fjtiya  vriv%iv  *», 

'it  is  better  for  me  to  grieve  thee,  oh  stranger  (or  to  be  afi&x)nted  by 
thee)  than  to  be  tormented  by  thy  kindness  the  next  dav  and  the 
morrow  after;'  and  the  freedman  of  Domitius  the  father  of  Nero*  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  killed  by  his  lord,  and  the  son  of  Prexaspes  by 
Cambyses*^,  rather  than  they  would  exceed  their  own  measures  up  to 
a  full  intemperance,  and  a  certain  sickness  and  dishonour.  For,  as 
Plutarch*  said  well,  to  avoid  the  opinion  of  an  uncivil  man  or  being 
clownish,  to  run  into  a  pain  of  thy  sides  or  belly,  into  madness  or  a 
head-ach,  is  the  part  of  a  fool  and  a  coward,  and  of  one  that  knows 

'  [Pen,  il  41.]  *  rSueton.  in  Nerone,  cap.  v.] 

f  TXen.  Cyrop.,  i.  8.  $  10.]  *  [Vid.  Herod.  Thai.  85.J 

*  L^urip.  Med.  290.]  1  [De  aanit  tuend.,  torn.  vi.  p.  472.] 
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not  how  to  converse  with  men  ci^a  poeula  et  nidorem,  in  any  thing 
but  in  the  famelic  smells*  of  meat  and  vertiginous  drinkings. 

Ebrius  et  petulans,  qui  nullum  forte  cecidit, 
Dat  pcBuas,  noctem  patitur  lugentis  amicum 
Pelidje"; 

'  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton  feels  the  torments  of  a  restless  night,  al- 
though he  hath  not  idlled  a  man/  that  is,  just  like  murderers  and 
persons  of  an  affrighting  consoienoe,  so  wakes  the  glutton,  so  broken, 
and  sick,  and  disorderly  are  the  slumbers  of  the  drunkard.  Now  let 
the  epicure  boast  his  pleasures,  and  tell  how  he  hath  swallowed  the 
price  of  provinces,  and  gobbets  of  delicious  flesh,  purchased  with  the 
reward  of  souls ;  let  him  hing  Jiirorem  ilium  conviviorum,  et  fcedissi- 
mum  patrimoniorum  jmtium  culinam,  'of  the  madness  of  delicious 
feasts,  and  that  his  kitchen  hath  destroyed  his  patrimony;'  let  him 
tell  that  he  takes  in  every  day, 

quantum  Laufella  bibebat*^, 

as  much  wine  as  would  refresh  the  sorrows  of  forty  languishing  pri- 
soners ;  or  let  him  set  up  his  vain-glorious  triumph. 

Quod  mult!  Damalin  men 
Baesum  Threicia  yicit  amystide  «>, 

that  he  hath  knocked  down  Damalis  with  the  twenty-fifth  bottle, 
and  hath  outfeasted  Anthony  or  Cleopatra's  luxury;  it  is  a  goodly 
pleasure,  and  himself  shall  bear  the  honour, 

rarum  ac  memorabile  magni 

Outturii  ezemplum,  condacendusqne  magister  p  ; 

but  for  the  honour  of  his  banquet  he  hath  some  ministers  attending 
that  he  did  not  dream  of,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  loud  laughter,  the 
gripes  of  the  belly,  and  the  fevers  of  the  hidia,  pallor  et  genmpem^ 
duta,  oculorum  ulcera,  tremula  manus,  .  .  ftmale%  somni,  inquies 
noctuma,  as  Pliny «  reckons  them,  'paleness  and  hanging  cheeks, 
ulcers  of  the  eyes,  and  trembling  hands,  dead  or  distracted  sleeps,' 
these  speak  aloud,  that  to-day  you  'eat  and  drink,'  that  'to-morrow 
you  may  die,'  and  die  for  ever. 

It  is  reported  concerning^  Socrates',  that  when  Athens  was  de- 
stroyed bv  the  plague,  he  m  the  midst  of  all  the  danger  escaped 
untouchea  by  sickness,  because  by  a  spare  and  severe  diet  he  had 
within  him  no  tumult  of  disorderly  humours,  no  factions  in  his 
blood,  no  loads  of  moisture  prepared  for  chamel  houses  or  the 
sickly  hospitals;  but  a  vigorous  heat,  and  a  well-proportioned  radi- 

»  rJny.  ui.  278.]  q  [Nat  hist  xiv.  28.] 

■  [Id.  ix.  1 17.]  »  [Diog.  Laert  ii  6.  §  9.— iEli«.  Var, 

•  rVid.  Hor.  od.  i.  M.  lin.  18.]  hist  xiii.  27.] 

f  [Juv.  ii.  118.] 
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cal  moistme;  he  had  enough  for  health  and  study,  philosophy  and 
religion^  for  the  temples  and  the  academy,  but  no  superfluities  to  be 
spent  in  groans  and  sickly  nights.  And  all  the  world  of  gluttons  is 
hugely  convinced  of  the  excellency  of  temperance  in  order  to  our 
temporal  felicity  and  health,  because  when  themselves  have  left  virtue 
and  sober  diet  and  counsels,  and  first  lost  their  temperance  and  then 
lost  their  health,  they  are  forced  to  run  to  temperance  and  abstinence 
for  their  cure;  vili$  enim  tenuUque  mensa,  ut  loquuniur jpueri*,  sani- 
tatis  mater  esh;  then  a  thin  diet  and  an  humble  body,  fasting  and 
emptiness,  and  arts  of  scattering  their  sin  and  sickness,  is  in  season. 
But  by  the  same  means  they  might  pres^re  their  health,  by  which 
they  do  restore  it;  but  when  thev  are  well,  if  thev  return  to  their 
fall  tables  and  oppressing  meals,  their  sickness  was  but  like  Yitellius' 
vomiting«,  that  they  might  eat  again;  but  so  they  may  entail  a  fit  of 
sickness  upon  every  full  moon,  till  both  their  virtue  and  themselves 
decrease  into  the  corruptions  and  rottenness  of  the  grave.  But  if 
they  delight  in  sharp  fevers  and  horrid  potions,  in  sour  palates  and 
heaps  of  that  which  must  be  carried  forth,  they  may  reckon  their 
» wealthy  pleasures  to  be  v^y  great  and  many,  if  they  will  but  tell 
them  one  by  one  with  their  sicknesses  and  the  multitude  of  those 
evils  they  shall  certainly  feel  before  they  have  thrown  their  sorrows 
forth.  These  men,  as  St.  Paul's  expression  is,  "heap  up  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath  and  the  revelation  of  the  day  of  God's 
most  righteous  judgments^.''  Strange  therefore  it  is  that  for  the 
stomach,  which  is  scarce  a  span  long,  there  should  be  provided  so 
many  furnaces  and  ovens,  huge  fires  and  an  army  of  cooks,  cellars 
swimming  with  wine,  and  granaries  sweating  with  com ;  and  that 
into  one  oelly  should  enter  the  vintage  of  many  nations,  the  spoils  of 
distant  provinces,  and  the  shell-fished  of  several  seas.  When  the  hea- 
thens feasted  their  gods,  they  gave  nothing  but  a  fat  ox,  a  ram,  or  a 
kid;  they  poured  a  little  wine  upon  the  sJtar,  and  burned  a  haoidful 
of  gum :  but  when  they  feasted  themselves,  they  had  many  vessels 
filled  with  Gampanian  wine,  turtles  of  Li^uria,  Sicilian  beeves,  and 
wheat  from  Egypt,  wild  boars  bom  Ulynum,  and  Grecian  sheep; 
variety,  and  load,  and  cost,  and  curiosity :  and  so  do  we.  It  is  so 
little  we  spend  in  religion  and  so  very  much  upon  ourselves,  so  little 
to  the  poor  and  so  without  measure  to  make  ourselves  sick,  that  we 
seem  to  be  in  love  with  our  own  mischief,  and  so  passionate  for 
necessity  and  want,  that  we  strive  aH  the  ways  we  can  to  make  our- 
selves need  more  than  nature  intended. — ^I  end  this  consideration 
with  the  saying  of  the  cynic*;  It  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  eat 
so  much  for  pleasure's  sake,  and  yet  for  the  same  pleasure  should 
not  give  over  eating,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  delights  of  tem- 
perance, since  to  be  healthftd  and  holy  is  so  great  a  pleasure.    How- 


'  Chiysost    [In  Joann.,  horn,  xxii 
torn.  Till.  p.  ISO.] 


SuetOD.  in  Vitell.,  cap.  xiii] 

Rom.  iL  5.] 

Vid.  Diog.  ap.  Stob.  flor.  vi.  53.] 
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ever,  certain  it  is  that  no  man  ever  repented  that  he  arose  from  the 
table  sober,  healthful,  and  with  his  wits  about  him ;  but  very  many 
have  repented  that  they  sat  so  long  till  their  bellies  swelled,  and  their 
health,  and  their  virtue,  and  their  God,  is  departed  from  them. 


SERMON  XVI. 

2.  A  CONSTANT  full  table  is  less  pleasant  than  the  temperate  pro- 
visions of  the  virtuous,  or  the  natural  banquets  of  the  poor.  Xipiy 
TTJ  fjLOKapCq  (f>ii(r€i,  5ti  tcl  ^vayKota  iTtoCrjacv  cinropKrra,  rh  b^  bv<nr6» 
pi(Tra  oi/K  hfayKala,  said  Epicurus^;  'TJhanks  be  to  the  God  of  nature 
that  He  hath  made  that  which  is  necessary  to  be  ready  at  hand  and 
easy  to  be  had,  and  that  which  cannot  easily  be  obtained  is  not  ne- 
cessary it  should  be  at  all/  which  in  effect  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be 
constantly  pleasant :  for  necessity  and  want  makes  the  appetite,  and  , 
the  appetite  makes  the  pleasure;  and  men  are  infinitely  mistaken 
when  they  despise  the  poor  man's  table,  and  wonder  how  he  can  en- 
dure that  life  that  is  maintained  without  the  ^  excise  of  pleasure,'  and 
that  he  can  suffer  his  day's  labour,  and  recompense  it  with  unsavoury 
herbs,  and  potent  garlic,  with  watercresses,  and  bread  coloured  like 
the  ashes  that  gave  it  hardness  :  he  hath  a  hunger  that  gives  it  deli- 
ciousness ;  and  we  may  as  well  wonder  that  a  lion  eats  raw  flesh,  or 
that  a  wolf*  feeds  upon  the  turf;  they  have  an  appetite  proportionable 
to  this  meat ;  and  their  necessity,  and  their  hunger,  and  their  use, 
and  their  nature,  are  the  cooks  that  dress  their  provisions,  and  make 
them  delicate :  and  yet  if  water  and  pulse,  natural  provisions,  and 
the  simple  diet,  were  not  pleasant,  as  indeed  they  are  not  to  them  who 
have  been  nursed  up  and  accustomed  to  the  more  delicious, 

firura  tAoutSv  ohK^ff  ^Zercu  ^axp*, 

yet  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  reduce  our  appetites  to  nature,  and 
to  make  our  reason  rule  our  stomach,  and  our  desires  comply  with 
our  fortunes,  and  our  fortunes  be  proportionable  to  our  persons. 
Non  est  volujptas  aqua  et  j)ole7ita,  said  a  philosopher^,  sed  summa 
voluptas  est  posse  ex  hu  capere  vohipfatem,  '  it  is  an  excellent  plea- 
sure to  be  able  to  take  pleasure  in  worts  and  water,'  in  bread  and 
onions ;  for  then  a  man  can  never  want  pleasure  when  it  is  so  ready 
for  him  that  nature  hath  spread  it  over  all  its  provisions.  Fortune 
and  art  gives  delicacies,  nature  gives  meat  and  drink ;  and  what  nature 
gives,  fortune  cannot  take  away;  but  every  change  can  take  away 

y  TApud  Stob.  floril.  xvii.  23.]  •  [Aristoph.  Plut  1004.] 

■  [Aristot  Hist  anim.  viii.  9. — Plin.  *  [Epicur.  apud  Sen.  Ep.  xriii.  torn. 

Nat  hist  Yiil  34 ;  x.  03 ;  c£  p.  562  inf.]       ii  p.  67.] 
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what  only  is  given  by  the  bounty  of  a  fall  fortone;  and  if  in  satis^i 
faction  and  freedom  from  care,  and  security  and  proportions  to  our 
own  natural  appetite,  there  can  be  pleasure,  then  we  may  know  to 
value  the  sober  and  natural  tables  of  the  virtuous  and  wise,  before 
that  state  of  feastmgs  which  a  war  can  lessen,  and  a  tyrant  can  take 
away,  or  the  pirates  may  intercept,  or  a  blast  may  spoil,  and  is  always 
contingent,  and  is  so  far  from  satisfying^  that  either  it  destroys  the 
appetite  and  capacity  of  pleasure,  or  increases  it  beyond  all  the  mea- 
sures of  good  things. 

He  that  feasts  evory  day,  feasts  no  day; 

irp^^JifftP,  ^htn^  fiii  iro\bv  rfnt^p  XP^f'^^  * 

and  however  you  treat  yourselves,  sometimes  you  will  need  to  be 
refreshed  beyond  it;  but  what  will  you  have  for  a  festival  if  you 
wear  crowns  every  day  P  Even  a  perpetual  fulness  will  make  you  glad 
to  beg  pleasure  from  emptiness,  and  variety  from  poverty  or  an 
humble  table. 

Plemmque  gr&Us  principilms'  rices, 
Mundaeque  parro  sub  Ure  paapenun 
Corae,  sine  aulsis  et  ostro, 
SolHcitam  ezplicaere  firontem^ 

But  however,  of  all  things  in  the  world  a  man  may  best  and  most 
easily  want  pleasure  which  if  you  have  enjoyed,  it  passes  away  at  the 
present,  and  leaves  nothing  at  all  behind  it  but  sorrow  and  sour 
remembrances.  No  man  felt  a  greater  |)leasure  in  a  goblet  of  wine 
than  Lysimachus'  when  he  fouffht  against  the  Getae,  and  himself 
and  his  whole  army  were  compelled  by  thirst  to  yield  themselves  to 
bondage;  but  when  the  wine  was  sunk  as  far  as  his  navel,  the  plea- 
sure was  gone,  and  so  was  his  kingdom  and  his  liberty.  For  though 
the  sorrow  dwells  with  a  man  pertinaciously,  yet' the  pleasure  is 
swift  as  lightning,  and  more  pernicious ;  but  the  pleasures  of  a  sober 
and  a  temperate  table  are  pleasures  till  the  next  day;  /col  r^  i<rr€paCq 
^biois  yCvovrai,  as  Timotheus  said  of  Plato's  scholars^ ;  they  converse 
sweetly,  and  are  of  nerfect  temper  and  delicacy  of  spirit  even  the  next 
morning :  whereas  the  intemperate  man  is  forced  to  lie  long  in  bed, 
and  forget  that  there  is  a  sun  in  the  sky ;  he  must  not  be  called  till  he 
hath  concocted  and  slept  his  surfeit  into  a  truce  and  a  quiet  respite ; 
but  whatsoever  this  man  hath  suffered,  certain  it  is  that  the  poor 
man's  head  did  not  ache,  neither  did  he  need  the  juice  of  poppies  or 
costly  cordials,  physicians  or  nurses,  to  bring  him  to  his  nght  shape 
again,  like  Apuleius's''  ass,  with  eating  roses.  And  let  him  turn  his 
hour-glass,  he  will  find  Ins  head  aches  longer  than  his  throat  was 

e  [Menand.  Piscat  apud  Athen^  lib.  481,  et  De  set.  num.  yindict,  torn.  viii. 

xii.  cap.  72.  p.  1224.— Ct  p.  56S  below.]  p.  198.] 

d  [Leg.  *  diyitibua.']  »  [Apud  Plut  de  sanit  tiiend.,  torn.  vi. 

•  [  Hor.  od.  iii.  29.  lia  18.]  p.482,  et  Sympoa.,  lib.  vL  torn.  viii.  p.784.] 

'  [Plat  de  aanit.  tuend.,  torn.  vi.  p.  b  [Metam.,  lib.  zl  p.  375.] 
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pleased;  and,  which  is  worsts  his  glass  nms  out  with  joggings  and 
violence^  and  every  such  concussion  with  a  surfeit  makes  his  life 
look  nearer  its  end,  and  ten  to  one  but  it  will  before  its  natural 
period  be  broken  in  pieces.  If  these  be  the  pleasures  of  an  epicure's 
table,  I  shall  pray  tlutt  my  friends  may  ncTcr  fieel  them,  but  he  that 
ainneth  against  his  Maker  shall  Ml  into  the  calamities  of  intem- 
perance. 

&.  Intemperance  is  the  nurse  of  vice;  'A^^poWnyy  yika,  'Venus* 
nulk,'  so  Aristophanes^  calls  wine;  Ttivrtav  b^iv&v  fitirpSTToXxs,  'the 
mother  of  all  grievous  things,'  so  Pontianus"^.  For  by  the  experience 
of  all  the  wond  it  is  the  bawd  to  lust;  and  no  man  must  ever  dare 
to  pray  to  God  for  a  pure  soul  in  a  chaste  body,  if  himself  does  not 
Kve  temperately,  if  hunself  ''make  provisions  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil 
the  lusts  of  it*;''  fDr  in  this  case  he  shall  find  "tiiat  which  enters 
into  him  shall  defile  him  V  more  than  he  can  be  deansed  by  those 
vain  prayeiB  that  come  fh)m  his  tongue,  and  not  from  his  heart. 
Intemperance  makes  rage  and  choler,  pride  and  fantastic  principles ; 
it  makes  the  body  a  sea  of  humours,  and  those  humours  the  seat  of 
violence :  by  faring  deliciously  every  dav,  men  become  senseless  of 
the  evils  of  mankind,  unapprehensive  of  the  troubles  of  their  brethren, 
unconcerned  in  the  changes  of  the  world  and  the  cries  of  the  poor, 
the  hunger  of  the  fatherless  and  the  thirst  of  widows.  Ovk  iK  tQv 
pkaCo<l>ify<av  ol  nlipawot,  iOOC  (k  rciv  Tpwl>oi>fiiv<av,  said  Diogenes  °, 
'  tyrants  never  eome  from  the  cottages  of  them  that  eat  pulse  and 
coarse  fare,  but  firom  the  deUcious  beds  and  banquets  of  the  effe- 
minste  and  rich  feeders.'  For  to  maintain  plenty  and  luxury  some- 
times wars  are  necessary,  and  oppressions  and  violence;  but  no 
landlord  did  ever  grind  tne  face  of  his  tenants,  no  prince  ever  sucked 
blood  from  his  subjects,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sober  and  a  mode- 
rate proportion  of  good  things.  And  this  was  intimated  by  St.  James, 
"Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  draw  you  before  the  judgment- 
seat®  P"  For  all  men  are  passionate  to  live  according  to  that  state 
in  which  they  were  bom,  or  to  which  they  are  devolved,  or  which 
they  have  framed  to  themselves;  those  therefore  that  love  to  live 
high  and  delieiouidy, 

Et  qnibus  in  solo  Tiyendi  cauM  palato  est', 

who  live  not  to  Gbd  but  to  their  belly,  not  to  sober  counsels  but  to 
an  intemperate  table,  have  framed  to  themselves  a  manner  of  living 
which  oftentimes  cannot  be  maintained  but  by  injustice  and  violencei 
which  coming  from  a  man  whose  passions  are  made  big  with  sen- 
suality and  an  habitual  folly,  by  pnde  and  forgetfulness  of  the  con- 
dition and  miseries  of  mankind,  are  always  unreasonable,  and  some- 
times intolerable. 

1   rApadAthen.,lib.x.cim.62.p.985.]         >^  [Vid.  Porphyr.  de  abstin.  L  47.— 

^  [Ibid.,  cap.  61.  p.  982.J  JoliaD.  orat,  vl  p.  198.] 
J   raom.  xiiL  14.J  o  [James  iL  6.J 

-  [Matt  XT.  18.]  f  [Juv.  xi  11.] 
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— — ^-  regustatum  digito  terebrare  saUnnm 
Contentua  pengos,  n  viVere  cam  Jore  tendia  *. 

T^ormidable  is  the  state  of  an  intemperate  man^  whose  sin  b^ins  with 
sensuality,  and  grows  up  in  folly  and  weak  discourses,  and  is  fed  by 
violence,  and  applauded  by  fools  and  parasites,  full  bellies  and  empty 
heads,  servants  and  flatterers,  whose  hands  are  fall  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  their  hearts  empty  of  pity  and  natural  compassion;  where  re- 
li^on  cannot  inhabit,  and  the  love  of  Gk)d  must  needs  be  a  stranger; 
whose  talk  is  loud  and  trifling,  injurious  and  impertinent;  and 
whose  employment  is  the  same  with  the  work  of  the  sheep  or  the 
calf,  always  to  eat;  their  loves  are  the  lusts  of  the  lower  belly';  and 
their  portion  is  in  the  lower  regions  to  eternal  ages,  wh^  their 
thirst,  and  their  hunger,  and  their  torment,  shall  be  infinite. 
4.  Intemperance  is  a  perfect  destruction  of  wisdom; 

«ax**>  yoff^p  \mbp  oh  rUtm  p6w\ 

'a  fnll-gorged  belly  never  produced  a  sprighfly  mind :'  and  therefore 
these  kmd  of  men  are  called  yaarip€s  ifryai, '  slow  bellies,'  so  St.  Paul* 
concerning  the  intemperate  Cretians  out  of  their  own  poet :  they  are 
like  the  t^ers  of  Brazil,  which  when  they  are  empty  are  Dold  and  swift 
and  fall  of  sagacity;  but  being  fal]>  sdb^  awvy  irom  the  barking  of 
a  villag|e  dog.  So  are  these  men,  wise  in  the  morning,  quick  and  fit 
for  business ;  but  when  the  sun  gives  the  ai^  to  spread  the  tables, 
and  intemperance  brings  in  the  messes,  and  drunkenness  fills  the 
bowls,  then  the  man  falls  away,  and  leaves  a  beast  in  his  room;  nay 
worse,  v€KiSas  ii^avAx^vast  they  are  dead  all  but  their  throat  and 
belly,  so  Aristophanes"  hath  fitted  them  with  a  character,  'carcasses 
above  half  way?  Plotinus^  descends  one  step  low^  yet,  afGbrming 
such  persons  d?rod€i^/>a>^i;at*  they  are  made  trees,  whose  whole 
employment  and  life  is  nothing  but  to  feed  and  suck  juices  from  the 
bowels  of  their  nurse  and  mother;  and  indeed  commonly  they  talk 
as  trees  in  a  wind  and  tempest,  the  noise  is  great  and  Querulous,  but 
it  signifies  nothing  but  trouble  and  disturbance.  A  fcul  meal  is  like 
Sisera's  banquet^  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  nail  struck  into  a 
man's  head ;  crvyKoAAcStra  kgX  oXop  KoOriXovaa  Trpf  >/^vxV  ^P^^  ''^^ 
bih  rod  trdimros  iTr6\av<rw,  so  Porphyry T;  'it  knodis  a  man  down, 
and  nails  his  soul  to  the  sensual  mixtures  of  the  body.'  For  what 
wisdom  can  be  expected  from  them  whose  soul  dwells  in  clouds  of 
meat,  and  floats  up  and  down  in  wine,  like  the  spilled  cups  which 
fell  from  their  hands  when  they  could  lift  them  to  their  heads  no 
longer  P  IIoXAdKt;  yap  iv  otrov  fcifUKrC  rts  vavdycX'  it  is  a  perfect 
shipwreck  of  a  man,  the  pilot  is  drunk,  and  the  helm  dashed  in 
pieces,  wid  the  ship  first  reds,  and  by  swallowing  too  much  is  itself 

9  rPera.  V.  188.]  ■  [Apad  Hesycli.  in  voc.  Mtaa/dx^tt*'] 

«   ]Vid.  p.  68,  not  g  rapr.]  ▼  [Enn.  iii  lib.  4.  cap.  2.] 

•  [Greg.  Naz.,  cann.  x.  lin.  589.  tort.  «  [Judg.  iv.  21.] 

u.  p.  444.]  Tf  [De  abstin.  I  38.] 
»  [TiL  i.  12.] 
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swallowed  up  at  last.  And  therefore  the  Navis  Agrigentina^,  the 
madness  of  the  young  fellows  of  Agrigentum,  who  being  drunk, 
fancied  themselves  in  a  storm,  and  the  house  the  ship,  was  more  than 
the  wild  fancy  of  their  cups ;  it  was  really  so,  they  were  all  cast 
away,  they  were  broken  in  pieces  by  the  foul  disorder  of  the  storm. 

Hinc  — 

Vini  atque  somni  degener  discordia^. 

Libido  sordens,  inyerecondus  lepoi, 

Variseque  pettes  langoidorum  senBuom. 

Hinc  et  — - 

-^—  frequenti  mardda  oblectamine 

ScintiHa  mentis  intorpescit*  nobilis, 

Animusque  pigris  stertit  *  in  prscordiis^ ; 

'Ijie  senses  languish,  the  spark  of  divinity  that  dwells  within  is 
quenched ;  and  the  mind  snorts,  dead  with  sleep  and  fulness  in  the 
fouler  regions  of  the  belly/ 

So  have  I  seen  the  eye  of  the  world  looking  upon  a  fenny  bottom, 
and  drinking  up  too  free  draughts  of  moisture,  gathered  them  into  a 
cloud,  and  that  doud  crept  about  his  face,  and  made  him  first  look 
red,  and  then  covered  him  with  darkness  and  an  artificial  night :  so 
is  our  reason  at  a  feast, 

'         pntrem  • .  .  reaadans  crapnlam 
Obstrangulats  mentis  ingenium  premit  ^. 

The  clouds  gather  about  the  head,  and  according  to  the  method  and 
period  of  the  children  and  productions  of  darkness,  it  first  grows  red, 
and  that  redness  turns  into  an  obscurity  and  a  thick  mist,  and  reason 
is  lost  to  all  use  and  profitableness  of  wise  and  sober  discourses; 
waBviiiaak^  OoXoabcaTipa  ov(ra  ^Tria-Korct  r^  ^l^vyri^  '  a  cloud  of  folly 
and  distraction  darkens  the  soul,'  imd  makes  it  crass  and  material, 
polluted  and  heavy,  clogged  and  loaden  like  the  body ;  ^x^  KiBvypos 
TW  iK  Tov  olvov  &ifaOv\iULa€ak  kcX  v€<f>ikqs  bkriv  aaiimroTroiovfiiini' 
and  there  cannot  be  any  thipg  said  worse,  reason  turns  into  folly, 
wine  and  flesh  into  a  knot  of  clouds,  'the  soul  itself  into  a  body,' 
and  the  spirit  into  corrupted  meat;  there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
rewards  and  portions  of  a  fool  to  be  reaped  and  enjoyed  there  where 
flesh  and  corruption  shall  dwell  to  eternal  ages,  ^d  therefore  in 
scripture  such  men  are  called  fiapvKdpbior^ 

Hestemis  Titiis  animum  quoque  prsgravant  • : 

their  heads  are  gross,  their  souls  are  immerged  in  matter,  and  drowned 
in  the  moistures  of  an  unwholesome  doud ;  they  are  dull  of  hearing, 
slow  in  apprehension,  and  to  action  they  are  as  unable  as  the  hands  of  a 
child  who  TOO  ha^y  hath  broken  the  enclosures  of  his  first  dwelling. 
But  tempd)iance  is  reason's  girdle,  and  passion's  bridle;    o-c^a^ 

■  [Timaeus  Taurom.  apud  Athen.  ii.  mer.  vii.  line  11  sqq.] 
5.  p.  86.]  «  ClenL  Alex.  [Paedag.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

•  [*8ocordia,*  'ut  tepescat/  'stertat,'  P.  1S4.] 
edd.]  <  rPs.  iv.  2,  LXX.] 

»>  Prudent  hymn,  de  Jejun.  [Cathe-         •  [Vid,  Hon  sat  ii.  2.  lin.  78.] 
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4>p6vr)(ris,  SO  Homer  in  StobsBUs';  that^s  <r<ii<lipo(rivr\\  'prudence 
is  scje/  while  the  man  is  temperate:  and  therefore  a-^ffipov  is 
opposed  ry  xaXUf>povi*,  '  a  temperate  man  is  no  fool/  For  tempe- 
rance is  the  <T<o<l)povi.<rr/ipiov,  such  as  Plato*  appointed  to  night- 
walkers,  a  prison  to  restrain  their  inordinations ;  it  is  pdfxri  yjnjx^^, 
as  Pythagoras'*  caUs  it;  KprfTrh  ip€Trjs,  so  Socrates* ;  Kdcixo^  iyaO&v 
TsivToav,  so  Plato* ;  Ao-^wiAeta  t&v  KaXkCaronv  i(€a>v,  so  Jamblichus  * : 
it  is  '  the  strength  of  the  soul,  the  foundation  of  virtue,  the  ornament 
of  all  good  thin^,  and  the  corroborative  of  all  excellent  habits/ 

5.  After  all  this  I  shall  the  less  need  to  add,  that  intemperance  is 
a  dishonour  and  disreputation  to  the  nature,  and  the  person,  and  the 
manners  of  a  man;  but  naturallv  men  are  ashamed  of  it,  and  the 
needs  of  nature  shall  be  the  veil  for  their  gluttony,  and  the  night 
shall  cover  their  drunkenness: 

which  the  apostle  righfly  renders,  ''  they  that  are  drunk,  are  drunk 
in  the  night*;''  but  the  priests  of  Heliopolis™  never  did  sacrifice  to 
the  sun  with  wine;  meaning,  that  this  is  so  great  a  dishonour  that 
the  sun  ought  not  to  see  it;  and  they  that  think  there  is  no  other 
eve  but  the  sun  that  sees  them,  may  cover  their  shame  by  choosing 
their  time;  just  as  children  do  their  danger  by  winking  hard,  and 
not  looking  on.  ^kvOCC^w,  koI  C^p6T€pov  inciv,  Kal  5ei];<59  ff^ayciv, 
*  to  drink  sweet  drinks  and  hot,  to  quaff  great  draughts,  and  to  eat 
greedily/  Theophrastus"  makes  them  characters  of  a  clown. 

m.  And  now  that  I  have  teld  you  the  foulness  of  the  epicure's 
feasts  and  principles,  it  will  be  fit  that  I  describe  the  measures  of  our 
eating  and  drinking,  that  the  needs  of  nature  may  neither  become 
the  cover  te  an  intemperate  dish,  nor  the  freer  refreshment  of  our 
persons  be  changed  inte  scruples,  that  neither  our  virtue  nor  our 
conscience  fall  into  an  evil  snare. 

1.  The  first  measure  of  our  eating  and  drinking,  is  our  natural 
needs;  [k-fyrt  hky{\v  Kori  <r&>fjui,  [i.y\T€  Tap6TT€(jrOai  Karh  ylnjx^v^, 
these  are  the  measures  of  nature,  'that  the  body  be  free  from  pain, 
and  the  soul  from  violence/  Hunger  and  thirst  and  cold  are  the 
natural  diseases  of  the  body;  and  food  and  raiment  are  their  reme- 
dies, and  therefore  are  the  measures ; 

In  qnantnin  sitis  atque  fames  et  frigon  poscnnt, 

Quantum,  Epicure,  tibi  parvis  suffecit  in  hortisP.  i 

But  in  this  there  are  two  cautions; 

'  [Floril.  tenn.  y.  ad  fln.  p.  78.  lin.  8.  "  [C*P*  '^^  P*  1^  {   (TKvBiftaf  if  not 

ed.  Oesn.  fol.  Lugd.  1608.]  '  there,  but  see  Life  of  Chrisr,  part  ii.  sect. 

'De  legg.  X.  15.  torn.  viii.  p.  516.]  12.  disc  xiii  4.  note  o.  ToL  ii.  p.  488. 

Apud  Stob.  floriL  ▼.  42.]  —Herod.  Erat  84.] 

_Ibid.  V.  64.]  •  [Epicur.  apud  Diog.  Laert,  lib.  x« 

k  Alcsus.  [Apud  Athen.  L  41.  p.  50.]  cap.  27.  §  131.  tpm.  ii.  p.  584.] 


ii 


1   ri  Thess.  V.  7.]  P  Juv.  [xiv.  319.] 

•  [PlutdeIs.etOsir.,tom.vii.p.392.] 
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First,  hunger  and  thirst  are  only  to  be  extingaidied  wMe  they  are 
violent  and  troublesame,  and  are  not  to  be  provided  for  to  the  utmost 
extent  and  possibilities  of  nature ;  a  man  is  not  bungiy  so  long  till 
he  can  eat  no  more,  but  till  its  sharpness  and  kouble  is  over;  and 
he  that  does  not  leave  some  reserves  for  temperance,  gives  all  that  he 
can  to  nature,  and  nothing  at  all  to  grace.  For  God  hath  given  a 
latitude  in  desires  and  decrees  of  appdate;  and  when  He  hitth  done. 
He  laid' restraint  upon  it  in  some  whole  instances,  and  o(  some  parts 
in  every  instance;  that  man  might  have  sometfauiK  to  serve  Qod  of 
his  own,  and  something  to  distiii^guish  him  from  a  beast  in  the  use  of 
their  common  faculties.  Beasts  cannot  refrain,  but  fill  all  the  capacity 
when  they  can;  and  if  a  man  does  so,  he  does  what  becomes  a  beast, 
and  not  a  man.  And  therefore  there  are  soma  httle  symptoms  of 
this  inordination,  by  which  a  man  may  perceive  himsdf  to  have 
transgressed  his  measures;  ructation,  uneasy  load&f,  singing,  looser 
pratings,  importune  drowsiness,  provocation  of  others  to  equal  and  foil 
chalices ;  and  though  in  every  aoddent  of  this  signification  it  is  hard 
for  another  to  pronounce  that  the  man  hath  siimed,  yet  by  these  he  may 
suq>ect  himself,  and  learn  the  next  time  to  hold  the  bndle  harder. 

Secondly,  th^  hunger  must  be  natural,  not  artificial  and  provoked; 
for  many  men  make  necessities  to  themselves,  and  then  think  they 
are  bound  to  provide  for  them.  It  is  necessary  to  some  men  to  have 
garments  maoe  of  the  Calabrian  fleece,  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
mttrex,  and  to  get  money  to  buy  pearls  round  and  orient ; 

—  soelerata  hoc  fedt  pulpa  ' ; — 

but  it  is  the  man's  iuxtnr  that  made  it  so ;  and  by  the  same  princi- 
ple it  is  that  in  meats  wnat  is  abundant  to  nature  is  defective  and 
D^garly  to  art;  and  when  nature  willingly  rises  from  table,  when 
the  first  course  of  flesh  plain  and  natural  is  done,  then  art,  and 
sophistry,  and  adulterate  dishes,  invite  him  to  taste  and  die;  iiiyp^ 
uvb9  ia-fjih/  <ripK€9,  y^xP^  rivhs  T^y  y^y  K&nroixtir^  well  may  a  sober 
man  wonder  that  m^i  should  be  so  much  in  love  with  earth  and 
corruption,  Ihe  parent  of  rottenness  and  a  disease,  that  even  then 
when  by  idl  laws  witches  and  enchanters,  murder»:s  and  manstealers, 
are  chastised  and  restrained  with  the  iron  hands  of  death,  yet  that 
men  should  at  great  charges  give  pensions  to  an  order  of  men,  whose 
trade  it  is  to  rob  them  of  their  t^nperance,  and  wittily  ijo  destroy 
their  health;  Koarw^pw*  mX  xaiMiii^Xov9^  mX  rovs  iK  rQ;  yr\s 
K^voXoyovvras,  the  Greek  fibers  call  such  persons ; 

corrsB  in  terris  anims  et  ocelastium  inanes ^; 

people  bowed  down  to  the  earth ;  ''  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than 
lovers  of  God :''  Aretinaa^  mentes,  so  Antidamus^  calls  them,  men 

^  [Vid.  Pen.  it  63.]  "  Vix.»  ab  Areto,  unde  riont  ex  aliis 

'  Chrysost  EtruriaB  figulinis  testacea  vasa  Romam 

•  [Vii  Chrysoat.  in  pialm.  iv.  cap.  6.  deferebant — [Isid.  Orig.  xx.  4.  $  5.] 
torn.  y.  p.  14 ;   item  in  Joan.  horn.  it.  "  [De  Moralibus,  apud  Fulgent   De 
cap.  i.  torn.  viii.  p.  27  B.]  prise  serm.,  §  53.  '  Aricinat '  et  *  Anti- 

*  [Pew.  il  61.]  damos/  cdd.  recent.] 
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framed  in  the  furnaces  of  Etruria,  '  Aietme  q>irit8y'  beginning  and 
ending  in  flesh  and  filthiness ;  dirt  and  claj  all  over.  But  go  to  the 
crib,  tiioa  glutton,  and  there  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  charger 
is  clean,  yet  nature^s  rules  were  not  prevaricated ;  ihe  heasb  eats  up 
all  his  provisions  because  they  are  natural  and  sinaple ;  or  if  he  leaves 
any,  it  is  because  he  desires  no  more  than  till  his  needs  be  served ; 
and  neither  can  a  man,  unless  he  be  diseased  in  body  or  in  qpirit,  in 
affection  or  in  habit,  eat  more  of  natural  and  simple  food  than  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  natural  necessities.  He  that  drinks  a  draught  or 
two  of  water  and  cools  his  thirst,  drinks  no  m(»*e  till  his  thirst  re- 
turns; but  he  that  drinks  wine,  ^brinks  again  longer  than  it  is  need- 
ful, even  so  Icmg  as  it  is  j^easant.  Nature  best  provides  for  herself 
when  she  spread^  her  own  table;  but  when  men  nave  gotten  super- 
induced habits,  and  new  necessities,  art,  that  brought  them  in,  must 
maintain  them,  but  '^  wantonness  and  folly  wait  at  the  table,  and 
sickness  and  deatii  take  away/' 

2.  Beason  is  the  second  measure,  or  rather  the  rule  whereby  we 
judge  of  intemperance ;  for  whatsoev^  loads  of  meat  and  drink  make  ~ 
the  reason  useless  or  troubled  are  effects  of  tiiis  deformity.  Not  that 
reason  is  the  adequate  measure,  for  a  man  may  be  intemperate  upon 
oth^  causes^  though  he  do  not  force  his  understanding,  and  tirouble 
his  bead;  some  are  strong  to  drink^,  and  can  eat  like  a  wolf,  and 
love  to  do  so,  as  fire  to  de^oy  the  stubble;  such  were  those  harlots 
in  the  ccmiedy^ 

Qns  cum  amatore  sao  emn  coBnant,  liguriniit*  i 

these  persons  are  to  take  their  accounts  from  the  measures  of  religion 
and  the  Spirit :  though  they  can  talk  still  or  transact  the  aflairs  of 
the  world,  yet  if  they  be  not  fitted  for  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  they 
are  too  fdl  of  flesh  or  wine,  and  cannot  or  care  not  to  attend  to  the 
things  of  God.  But  reason  is  the  limit  beyond  which  tempmmce 
never  wanders ;  and  in  every  degree  in  whicn  our  discourse  is  trou- 
bled, and  our  soul  is  lifted  from  its  wheels,  in  the  same  degree  the 
sm  prevails.  Dum  m  quadam  atmtcs  delinauendi  libidine,  nebuUs 
quUmidam  insipierUuB  mens  obducitur,  saith  St. Ambrose^;  when  the 
flesh-pots  reek,  and  the  uncovered  dishes  send  forth  a  nidor  and 
hungry  siiieUs,  that  doud  hides  the  face,  and  puts  out  the  eye  of 
reason;  and  then  tell  them, mors  in  olla*,  that  'death  is  in  the  pot' 
and  folly  is  in  the  chalice;  that  those  smeUs  are  fumes  of  brimstone 
and  vapours  of  Egypt;  that  they  will  make  their  heart  easy,  and 
*their  head  sottish,  and  their  colour  pale,  and  their  hands  tremblings 
and  their  feet  tormented. 

Mullorum,  lepommque  et  suminis  exitus  hie  est, 
Sulphureusque  color,  camificesque  pedes  ». 

w  ria.  T.  22.]  I  col.  819.] 

*  Ter.  Eunuch,  [act.  ▼.  ac.  4.  h'n.  14.]         >  [2  Kings  ir.  40.] 

7  [Do  Abrah.,  lib.  iL  cap.  4.  §  16.  torn.         «  Mart  [lib.  xii.  ep.  48.  lin.  9.] 
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For  tliat  IS  the  end  of  delicacies,  ^atobCa'  kevKbs  Ibctv,  ivrpv^cpbs, 
oiBplas  Kol  'n6v<]iiv  &Tr€tpos,  as  Dio  Chiysostom^  'paleness,  and  effe* 
minacy,  and  laziness,  and  folly;'  yet  under  ^e  dominion  of  the 
pleasures  of  sensualiiy  men  are  so  stripped  of  the  use  of  reason,  that 
they  are  not  only  useless  in  wise  counsels  and  assistances,  but  they 
have  not  reason  enough  to  avoid  the  evils  of  their  own  throat  and 
belly ;  when  once  their  reason  fsiils,  we  must  know  that  their  tempe- 
rance and  their  religion  went  before, 

8.  Though  reason  be  so  strictly  to  be  preserved  at  our  tables  as 
well  as  at  our  prayers,  and  we  can  never  have  leave  to  do  any  violence 
to  it;  yet  the  measures  of  nature  may  be  enlarged  beyond  the  bounds 
of  prime  and  common  necessity.  For  besides  hunger  and  thirst, 
there  are  some  labours  of  the  bod^,  and  others  of  the  mind,  and  there 
are  sorrows  and  loads  upon  the  spirit  by  its  communications  with  the 
indispositions  of  the  body ;  and  as  the  labouring  man  may  be  sup- 
pUed  with  bigger  quantities,  so  the  student  and  contemplative  man 
with  more  dehdous  and  spritefid  nutriment :  for  as  the  tender  and 
more  delicate  easily-digest^  meats  will  not  help  to  carrv  burdens 
upon  the  neck,  and  hold  the  plough  in  society  and  yokes  of  the 
laborious  oxen;  so  neither  will  the  pulse  and  the  leeks,  Lavinian 
sausages,  and  the  Cisalpine  suckets^  or  gobbets  of  condited  bull's-flesh, 
minister  such  delicate  s|>irits  to  the  thinking  man ;  but  his  notion 
will  be  as  flat  as  the  noise  of  the  Arcadian  porter,  and  thick  as  the 
first  juice  of  his  country  lard,  unless  he  makes  his  body  a  fit  servant 
to  the  soul,  and  both  fitted  for  the  employment. 

But  in  these  cases  necessitv  and  prudence  and  experience  are  to 
make  the  measures  and  the  rule;  and  so  long  as  the  just  end  is  fairly 
desired  and  aptly  ministered  to,  there  ought  to  be  no  scruple  con- 
cemmg  the  quantity  or  qualiiy  of  the  provision :  and  he  that  would 
stint  a  swain  by  the  commons  of  a  student,  and  give  Philotas  the 
Candian  the  leavings  of  Plato,  does  but  ill  serve  the  ends  of  tempe- 
rance, but  worse  of  prudence  and  necessity. 

4.  Sorrow  and  a  wounded  spirit  may  as  well  be  provided  for  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  meat  and  drink,  as  any  other  disease; 
and  tnis  disease  by  this  remedy  as  well  as  by  any  other.  For  great 
sorrow  and  importune  melancholy  may  be  as  great  a  sin  as  a  great 
anger;  and  if  it  be  a  sin  in  its  nature,  it  is  more  malignant  and  dan- 
gerous in  its  quality ;  as  naturally  tending  to  murmur  and  despair, 
weariness  of  religion  and  hatred  of  Gbd,  timorousness  and  jealousies, 
fantastic  images  of  things,  and  superstition ;  and  therefore  as  it  is 
necessary  to  restrain  the  fevers  of  auger,  so  also  to  warm  the  freez- 
ings and  dulness  of  melancholy  by  prudent  and  temperate,  but  proper 
and  apportioned  diets;  and  if  some  meats  and  drinks  make  men 
•lustful,  or  sleepy,  or  dull,  or  lazy,  or  sprightly,  or  merry;  so  far  as 
meats  and  driuKs  can  minister  to  the  passion,  imd  the  passion  minis- 
ter to  virtue,  so  far  by  this  means  they  may  be  providd  for.  "  Give 
^  [OraL  iv.  torn.  I  p.  177.]  •  [*  tucets*  in  let.  ed.] 
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strong  drink  to  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  to  those  that 
be  of  heavy  hearts;  let  him  drink  and  forget  his  poverty,  and  re- 
member his  misery  no  more**,"  said  king  Lemuels  mother.  But 
this  is  not  intended  to  be  an  habitual  cure,  but  single  and  occa- 
sional ;  for  he  that  hath  a  pertinacious  sorrow,  is  beyond  the  cure  of 
meat  and  drink,  and  if  this  becomes  every  da/s  physic,  it  will  quickly 
become  every  da/s  sin.  Then  it  must  always  keep  within  the  bouncb 
of  reason,  and  never  seize  upon  any  portions  of  affection :  the  Ger- 
mans use  to  mingle  music  with  their  bowb,  and  drink  by  the  mea- 
sures ot  the  six  notes  of  music ; 

Ut  Televet  nnterum  fjeJum,  Bolitotque  Whoret*: 

But  they  sing  so  long  that  they  forget  not  their  sorrow  only  but 
their  virtue  also  and  their  religion :  and  there  are  some  men  that  fall 
into  drunkenness  because  they  would  forget  a  lighter  calamity,  run- 
ning into  the  fire  to  cure  a  calenture,  and  beating  their  brains  out  to 
be  quit  of  the  aching  of  their  heads.  A  man's  heaviness  is  refreshed 
long  before  he  comes  to  drunkenness ;  for  when  he  arrives  thither, 
he  hath  but  changed  his  heaviness,  and  taken  a  crime  to  boot. 

5.  Even  when  a  man  hath  no  necessity  upon  him,  no  pungent 
sorrow,  or  natural  or  artificial  necessity,  it  is  lawful  in  some  cases  of 
eating  and  drinking  to  receive  pleasure  and  intend  it.  For  what- 
soever is  natural  and  necessary,  is  therefore  not  criminal  because  it 
is  of  God's  procuring;  and  since  we  eat  for  need,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  our  need  is  a  removing  of  a  pain,  and  that  in  nature  is  the  great- 
est pleasure,  it  is  impossible  that  in  its  own  nature  it  should  be  a  sin. 
— ^But  in  this  case  of  conscience,  these  cautions  are  to  be  observed ; 

1.  So  long  as  nature  ministers  the  pleasure  and  not  art,  it  is  mate- 
rially innocent.  Si  tuo  veniatjure,  hixtma  est^:  but  it  is  safe  while 
it  enters  upon  nature's  stock ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  proper 
effect  of  health,  and  temperance,  and  prudent  abstinence,  should  be 
vicious ;  and  yet  these  are  the  parents  of  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
eating  and  drinking.  Mahtn^  panem,  inquis : .  expecta,  bontis  fi^t ; 
ilhm  ieneruM  iibi  et  ^iUgineum  fames  reddet^;  'if  you  abstain  and 
be  hungiy,  you  shall  turn  the  meanest  provision  into  delicate  and 
desirable.' 

2.  Let  all  the  pleasure  of  meat  and  drink  be  such  as  can  minister 
to  health,  and  be  within  the  former  bounds.  Por  since  pleasure  in 
eating  and  drinking  is  its  natural  appendage,  and  like  a  shadow  fol- 
lows the  substance,  as  the  meat  is  to  be  accounted,  so  is  the  plea- 
sure :  and  if  these  be  observed,  there  is  no  difference  whether  nature 

'  [ProT.  zzzi.  7.]  Ul  queant  lazis  rMonare  fibris 

«  [These  six  syllables  were  first  adopted  Iftra  gestorum  /orouli  tuonun 

into  musica]  notation  by  Gay  of  Arezzo,  Sobre  polluti  i^ibil  reatum 

wbo  found  his  ear  struck  with  their  re-  Sancte  Joannes, 

currence  in  a  hymn,  ascribed  to  Paulas  and  made  use  of  them,  in  convertinff  the 


Diaconus,  for  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  tho  ancietat  tetrachords  into  hexachords.  J 
baptist  (Cassand.  Hymn,  eccles.,  p.  261)  '  Sen.  [Ep.  cxvi.  torn.  ii.  p.  575. ) 
b^mng  thus,  9  [Id.,  Ep,  cxiiii,  tom.  ii.  p.  618.] 
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or  art  be  the  cook.  'Far  some  o(mstitatioiis^  and  some  Hien's  cus- 
toms^ and  some  men's  educations^  and  necessities,  and  weaknesses, 
are  such,  that  their  appetite  is  to  be  invited,  and  th^  digestion 
helped,  but  all  this  wlnle  we  are  within  the  bounds  of  nature  and 
need. 

S.  B  is  lawful  when  a  man  needs  meat  to  dioose  the  pleasanta*, 
even  merelj  for  their  pleasures;  that  is,  because  they  are  pleasant, 
besides  that  thej  are  useM;  this  is  as  lawful  as  to  srndl  of  a  roee,  or 
to  He  in  feathers,  or  diange  the  posture  of  our  body  in  bed  for  ease, 
or  to  hear  music,  or  to  walk  in  gardens  rather  than  the  highways; 
and  Gk>d  hath  given  us  leave  to  be  delighted  in  those  things  wluch 
He  made  to  that  pu]^>ose,  that  we  may  also  be  delighted  in  Him 
that  gives  them,  ror  so  as  the  more  pleasant  may  better  serve  for 
health,  and  directly  to  r^reshment,  so  collaterally  to  reU^oa :  always 

Srovided  that  it  be  in  its  d^ee  moderate,  and  we  temperate  in  our 
esires,  without  transportation  and  violence,  without  unhandsome 
usages  of  ourselves,  or  taking  from  God  and  from  religion  any 
minutes  and  portions  of  our  affections.  When  Eicadastes  the 
epicure  saw  a  goodly  di^  of  hot  meat  served  up,  he  sung  the  verse 
of  H(Hn^, 

'   Tev  y  #Y«^  Hrrtos  §l/u,  ical  tl  wvpi  x**/***  ^"^  \ 

and  swallowed  scmie  of  it  greedily,  till  by  its  hands  of  fire  it  cuiled 
his  stomach  like  parchment  in  the  flame,  and  he  was  carried  from  his 
bancjuet  to  the  grave. 

Non  potuit  fato  nobQiore  mori* ; 

it  was  fit  he  should  die  such  a  death,  but  that  death  bids  us  beware 
of  that  folly. 

4.  Let  the  pleasure  as  it  came  with  meat,  so  also  pass  away  with 
it.  Philoxenus  was  a  beast;  rfi^ard  Trore  t^v  ycpdvov  oAyJtva  f)(€i,v\ 
'he  wished  his  throat  as  long  as  a  crane's,'  that  he  might  be  long  in 
swallowing  his  pleasant  morsels;  mcsrel  quod  magna  pars  sua/elici' 
tatis  exchUa  corporis  angnstiis  cessat^;  'he  mourned  because  the 
pleasure  of  eating  was  not  spread  over  all  his  body,'  that  he  might 
nave  been  an  ei)icure  in  his  hands.  And  indeed  if  we  consider  it 
rightly,  great  eating  and  drinking  is  not  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the 
taste,  but  of  the  touch;  and  Philoxenus  might  feel  the  unctious 
juice  slide  softly  down  his  throat,  but  he  comd  not  taste  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  long  neck ;  and  we  see  that  thejr  who  mean  to  feast 
exactly  or  deliriit  the  palate,  do  lib(^€,  or  pUtssare,  take  up  little 
proportions  and  spread  them  upon  the  tongue  or  palate;  but  full 
morsels  and  ^reat  draughts  are  easy  and  soft  to  the  touch ;  but  so  is 
the  feeling  of  silk,  or  handling  of  a  melon,  or  a  mole's  skin,  and  as 
delicious  too  as  eating  when  it  goes  beyond  the  appetites  of  nature, 

*  [AtheiL,  Kb.  TEL  cap.  58.  p.  648.]  — ArirtoL  Eth.  Nicom.,  m.  10.  Endem., 
«  Mart  [lib.  xi.  eo.  79.  lin.  12.]                ffi.  2.] 

*  [Theopha.  apnd  Athen.,  i.  10.  p.  12.  >  [Sen.  Ep,  cxiT.  torn.  H.  p.  666,^ 
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and  the  proper  pleasures  of  taste^  whieh  cannot  be  percdived  bat  by 
a  temperate  man.  And  th^efore  let  not  the  pleasure  be  inteaided 
beyond  the  taste;  that  is,  beyond  those  little  natural  measures  in 
which  God  intended  that  pleasure  should  accompany  your  tables* 
Do  not  run  to  it  beforehand,  nor  chew  the  cud  when  the  meal  is  done ; 
delight  not  in  fancies,  and  expectaticms,  and  remembrances  of  a 
pleasant  meal;  but  let  it  descend  in  laM/ncm^  together  with  the 
meals  whose  attendant  pleasure  is. 

5.  Let  pleasure  be  the  less  principal,  and  used  as  a  servant :  it 
may  be  modest  and  prudent  to  strew  the  dish  with  sugar,  or  to  dip 
thy  bread  in  vinegar;  but  to  make  thy  meal  of  sauces,  and  to  make 
the  accessory  become  the  principal,  and  pleasure  to  rule  the  table, 
and  all  the  regions  of  thy  soul,  is  to  make  a  man  less  and  lower  than 
an  oglio,  of  a  cheaper  value  than  a  turbot;  a  servant  and  a  wor* 
shipper  of  sauces,  and  cooks,  and  pleasure,  and  follv. 

6.  Let  pleasure,  as  it  is  used  in  the  regions  and  limits  of  nature 
and*  prudence,  so  also  be  changed  into  religion  and  thankfulness. 
Twrtures  cum  hibuni  turn  re^upinatU  colla,  say  naturalists™,  'turtles 
when  they  drink  lift  not  up  their  bills;'  and  if  we  swallow  our 
pleasures  without  returning  the  honour  and  the  acknowledgment  to 
God  that  gave  them,  we  may  large  bibere,  jumeTUorum  modo,  'drink 
drau^ts  as  lar^e  as  an  ox,'  but  we  shall  die  like  an  ox,  and  change 
our  meats  and  drinks  into  eternal  rottenness.  In.  all  religions  it  hath 
been  permitted  to  enlarge  our  tables  in  the  days  of  sacrifices  and 
religious  festivity; 

Qui  Yeientanum  festis  potare  diebos 
Campaaa  tolitus  trulla,  vappamque  profestisB ; 

for  then  the  body  may  rejoice  in  fellowship  with  the  soul,  and  then 
a  pleasant  meal  is  religious,  if  it  be  not  inordinate.  But  if  our 
festival  days,  like  the  gentile  sacrifices,  end  in  drunkenness, — ix€$iS€iv 
ficT^  rb  Weir®, — and  our  joys  in  reU^on  pass  into  sensuahijr  and 
beastly  crimes,  we  change  the  holy-day  into  a  day  of  death,  ancf  our- 
selves become  a  sacrifice  as  in  the  day  of  slaughter. 

To  sum  up  this  particular;  there  are,  as  you  perceive,  many 
cautions  to  make  our  pleasure  safe,  but  any  thing  can  make  it 
inordinate,  and  then  scarce  any  thing  can  keep  it  from  becoming 
dangerous. 

Habet  omnis  hoc  Tolaptas : 

Stiroulifl  agit  firuentea. 

Apiumque  par  ▼olantam, 

Ubi  grata  meUa  fudit, 

Fugit,  et  nimia  tenaci 

Ferit  icta  corda  moran  '  i 

and  the  pleasure  of  the  honey  wHl  not  pay  for  the  smart  of  the  sting. 

■  [Plin.  Hist  nat,  x.  52.]  — Aristot  apud  Athen.,  il  11.  p.  93.] 

"  fHor.  aat.  ii.  8.  lin.  143.]  f  Boethiii&  [De  consoLylib.  iii  metr.  7*] 

*  [Philo  de  plant  Noe,  torn.  iii.  p.  158. 
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Amorea  enim  et  delicia  mature  et  celeriter  defioreieuni,  et  in  omnibus 
rebus  voluptatibus  maximisfastidiumfinitimum  est%  'nothing  is  so 
soon  ripe  and  rotten  as  pleasure  :  and  upon  all  possessions  and  states 
of  things  loathing  looks  as  being  not  far  off;  out  it  sits  upon  the 
skirts  of  pleasure/ 

*Oj  W  rpaw^t'as 
iirop€^dfjk€vos 

i  fUya  KKav(r€t 
friKphy  fiepiScif 

<nfy€^€?ucofjL4pw' ' 

'  he  that  greedily  puts  his  hand  to  a  delicious  table^  shall  weep  bitterly 
when  he  suffers  the  convulsions  and  violence  by  the  divided  interests 
of  such  contrary  juices ;' 

Z9«  yhp  xPovias 
04<rfios  HvdyKos 
iix6$€V  Bvdrots 
$iov  olyoxoti' ' 

'for  this  is  the  law  of  our  nature  and  fatal  necessity;  life  is  always 
poured  forth  from  two  goblets/ 

And  now  after  all  this^  I  pray  consider  what  a  strange  madness 
and  prodigious  folly  possesses  many  men,  that  they  love  to  swallow 
death  and  diseases  and  dishonour,  with  an  appetite  which  no  reason 
can  restrain.  We  expect  our  servants  should  not  dare  to  touch 
what  we  have  forbidden  to  them ;  we  are  watchful  that  our  children 
should  not  swallow  poisons,  and  filthiness,  and  unwholesome  nourish- 
ment; we  take  care  that  they  should  be  well-mannered  and  civil  and 
of  fair  demeanour;  and  we  ourselves  desire  to  be,  or  at  least  to  be 
accounted,  wise,  and  would  infinitely  scorn  to  be  called  fools ;  and 
we  are  so  great  lovers  of  health  that  we  wiU  hnj  it  at  any  rate  of 
money  or  observance ;  and  then  for  honour,  it  is  that  which  the 
children  of  men  pursue  with  passion,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  rewards 
of  virtue,  and  the  proper  ornament  of  the  wise  and  valiant ;  and  yet 
all  these  things  are  not  valued  or  considered,  when  a  merry  meeting, 
or  a  looser  feast,  calls  upon  the  man  to  act  a  scene  of  folly  and  mad- 
ness and  healthlessness  and  dishonour.  We  do  to  God  what  we 
severely  punish  in  our  servants ;  we  correct  our  children  for  their 
meddling  with  dangers,  which  themselves  prefer  before  immortality ; 
and  though  no  man  think  himself  fit  to  be  despised,  yet  he  is  willing 
to  make  himself  a  beast,  a  sot,  and  a  ridiculous  monkey,  with  the 
follies  and  vapours  of  wine;  and  when  he  is  high  in  drink  or  fancy, 
proud  as  a  Grecian  orator  in  the  midst  of  his  popular  noises,  at  the 
same  time  he  shall  talk  such  dirty  language,  such  mean  low  things, 
as  may  well  become  a  changeling  and  a  fool,  for  whom  the  stocks  are 
prepared  by  the  laws  and  the  just  scorn  of  men.    Every  drunkard 

^  [VicL  Cic.  pro  Coel.,  cap.  19.  torn.  vL  '  [Synes.  hymn,  iii  lln.  663  «qq.] 

p.  02.] 
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dothes  his  head  with  a  mighty  scorn,  and  makes  himself  lower  at 
that  time  than  the  meanest  of  his  servants ;  the  boys  can  laogh  at  him 
when  he  is  led  like  a  cripple,  directed  like  a  blind  man,  and  speak» 
like  an  infant  imperfect  noises,  lisping  with  a  full  and  spongy  tongae, 
and  an  empty  head,  and  a  vam  and  foolish  heart :  so  cheaply  does 
he  part  with  his  honour  for  drink  or  loads  of  meat ;  for  which  honour 
he  is  ready  to  die  rather  than  hear  it  to  be  disparaged  by  another, 
when  himself  destroys  it  as  bubbles  perish  with  the  breath  of 
children.  Do  not  the  laws  of  all  wise  nations  mark  the  drunkard  for 
a  fool,  with  the  meanest  and  most  scornful  punishment  P  and  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  world  so  foolish  as  a  man  that  is  drunk  P  But 
good  God!  what  an  intolerable  sorrow  hath  seized  upon  great 
portions  of  mankind,  that  this  folly  and  madness  should  possess  the 
greatest  spirits,  and  the  wittiest  men,  the  best  company,  the  most 
sensible  of  the  word  'honour,'  and  the  most  jealous  of  losing  the 
shadow,  and  the  most  careless  of  the  thing  ?  Is  it  not  a  horrid 
thing  that  a  wise  or  a  crafhr,  a  learned  or  a  noble  person,  should  dis- 
honour himself  as  a  fool,  destroy  his  body  as  a  murderer,  lessen  his 
estate  as  a  prodigal,  disgrace  every  good  cause  that  he  can  pretend  to 
by  his  relation,  and  become  an  appellative  of  scorn,  a  scene  of  laugh- 
ter or  derision,  and  all  for  the  reward  of  forgetfulness  and  madness  P 
for  there  are  in  immoderate  drinking  no  other  pleasures. 

Why  do  valiant  men  and  brave  personages'  fight  and  die  rather 
than  break  the  laws  of  men  or  start  ifrom  their  duty  to  their  prince, 
and  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces  rather  than  deserve  the 
name  of  a  traitor  or  perjured,  and  yet  these  very  men,  to  avoid  the 
hated  name  of  glutton  or  drunkard  and  to  preserve  their  temperance, 
shall  not  deny  themselves  one  luscious  morsel,  or  pour  a  cup  of  wine 
on  the  ground  when  they  are  invited  to  drink  by  the  laws  of  the 
circle  or  wilder  company  P 

Methinks  it  were  but  reason,  that  if  to  give  life  to  uphold  a  cause 
be  not  too  much,  they  should  not  think  too  much  to  be  hungry 
and  suffer  thirst  for  the  reputation  of  that  cause ;  and  therefore  much 
rather  that  they  would  think  it  but  duty  to  be  temperate  for  its 

'  [With  this  feeling  expostulation  rage  and  resolution  in  them,  and  notable 
upon  the  habits  of  the  royalists,  compare  dexterity  in  achievements  and  enter- 
Clarendon's  account  of  them  ten  years  prises.  Insomuch  as  one  side  seemed 
before ; — **  And  as,  many  times,  men  in  to  fight  for  monarchy  with  weapons  of 
a  scuffle  lose  their  weapons,  and  light  confusion,  and  the  other  to  destroy  the 
upon  those  which  belonged  to  their  adver-  lung  and  government  with  all  the  prin- 
saries,  who  again  arm  themselves  with  ciples  and  regularity  of  monarchy.** — 
those  which  belonged  to  the  others ;  such,  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Book  vii.  voL 
one  would  have  thought,  had  been  the  iv.  p.  299.  Svo.  Oxford,  1826. 
fortune  of  the  king's  army  in  the  encoun-  Usher  also  (Serm.  on  2  Chron.  vii.  14,) 
ters  with  the  enemy's:  for  those  imder  laments  and  inveighs  against  "the  loose- 
the  king's  commanders  grew  insensibly  ness  and  debauch'dness  of  manners 
into  all  the  license,  disorder,  and  im-  which  he  had  observed  in  too  many  who 
piety,  with  which  they  had  reproached  believed  that  the  being  on  the  right  side 
the  rebels;  and  they  into  neat  discipline,  would  atone  for  aU  o^er  faults."  Com- 
dih'gence,  and  sobriety,,  which  begot  cou-  pare  p.  459  below.] 
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honour^  and  eat  and  drink  in  civil  and  &ir  measures^  that  themselves 
might  not  lose  the  reward  of  so  much  suffering,  and  of  so  good  a 
Tektion,  nor  that  which  they  value  most  be  destroyed  by  drink. 

There  are  in  the  world  a  generation  of  men  that  are  engaged  in  a 
cause  which  they  glory  in^  and  pride  themselves  in  its  ration  and 
i^pellative :  but  yet  for  that  cause  they  will  do  nothing  but  talk 
and  drink;  they  are  valiant  in  wine^  and  witty  in  healths^  and  full 
of  stratagem  to  promote  debauchery;  but  such  persons  are  not  con- 
siderable in  wise  accounts.  That  which  I  deplore  is^  that  some  men 
prefer  a  cause  before  their  life,  and  yet  prefer  wine  before  that  cause, 
and  by  one  drunken  meeting  set  it  more  backward  in  its  hopes  and 
blessings  than  it  can  be  set  forward  by  the  counsels  and  arms  of  a 
whole  year,  God  hath  ways  enough  to  reward  a  truth  without 
crowning  it  witii  success  in  the  hands  of  such  men.  In  the  mean- 
time they  dishonour  religion,  and  make  truth  be  evil  spoken  of,  and 
innocent  persons  to  suffer  by  their  very  relation,  and  the  cause  of 
God  to  be  reproached  in  the  sentences  of  erring  and  abusing  people ; 
and  themselves  lose  their  health  and  their  reason,  their  honour  and 
their  peace,  the  rewards  of  sober  counsels,  and  the  wholesome  effects 
of  wisdonfl 

Arcairom  neque  tu  scnitaberis  illinB  nnqnam ; 
CoQumsaumque  teges,  et  vino  tortus  et  ira*. 

Wine  discovers  more  than  the  rack,  and  he  that  will  be  drunk  is  not 
a  person  fit  to  be  trusted :  and  though  it  cannot  be  expected  men 
should  be  kinder  to  their  friend  or  their  prince  or  their  honour,  than 
to  Ood  and  to  their  own  souls  and  to  their  own  bodies;  yet  when 
men  are  not  moved  by  what  is  sensible  and  material,  by  that  which 
smarts  and  shames  presently,  they  are  beyond  the  cure  of  religion 
and  the  hopes  of  reason;  and  therefore  they  must  '^lie  in  hell  like 
sheep,  death  gnawing  upon  them,  and  the  righteous  shall  have  domi- 
nion over  them  in  the  morning^^'^of  the  resurrection. 

Seras  tutior  ibis  ad  lacemas : 

HsBO  bora  est  tua,  cum  furit  Lyseus, 

Cum  regnat  rosa,  cum  madent  capilli^. 

Much  safer  it  is  to  go  to  the  severities  of  a  watchful  and  a  sober 
life;  for  all  that  time  of  life  is  lost,  when  wine,  and  rage,  and  plea- 
sure, and  folly,  steal  away  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  make  him  go 
singing  to  his  grave. 

I  end  with  the  saying  of  a  wise  man^, '  He  is  fit  to  sit  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  feast  with  saints,  who  moderately  uses  the  crea- 
tures which  God  hath  given  him ;  but  he  that  despises  even  lawful 
pleasures,  ov  [wvov  aviMTr6Trjs  ro^v  $€(ov  dXkh  xal  (rvvify)(Oiiv,  shall 
not  only  sit  and  feast  with  God,  but  reign  together  with  Him,  and 
partake  of  His  glorious  kingdom/ 

»  Hor.  [ep.  i.  18.  lin.  57.]  •  Mart  [lib.  x.  ep.  19.  Un.  18.] 

•  [Ps.  xlix.  14.]  •  [Eplctet  Entfhir.,  cap.  xxi  p.  la] 
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in  men  and  women  a  wonderful  desire  of  mamage :  for- as  soon  as 
God  had  chosen  the  family  of  Abraham  to  be  the  blessed  line  from 
whence  the  world's  Eedeemer  should  descend  according  to  the  flesh, 
every  of  his  daughters  hoped  to  have  the  honour  to  be  His  mother  or 
His  grandmother  or  something  of  His  kindred :  and  to  be  childless  in 
Israd  was  a  sorrow  to  the  Hebrew  women  great  as  the  slavery  of 
Egypt  or  their  dishonours  in  the  land  of  their  captivity*. 

But  when  the  Messias  was  come,  and  the  doctrine  was  published, 
and  His  ministers  but  few,  and  His  disciples  were  to  suffer  persecu- 
tion and  to  be  of  an  unsettled  dwelling,  and  the  nation  of  the  Jews, 
in  the  bosom  and  societv  of  which  the  church  especially  did  dweU, 
were  to  be  scattered  ana  broken  all  in  pieces  with  fierce  calamities, 
and  the  world  was  apt  to  calumniate  and  to  suspect  and  dishonour 
Christians  upon  pretences  and  unreasonable  jealousies,  and  that  to 
all  these  purposes  the  state  of  marriage  brought  many  inconveniences ; 
it  pleasea  God  in  this  new  creation  to  inspu*e  into  the  hearts  of  His 
servants  a  disposition  and  strong  desires  to  live  a  single  life,  lest  the 
state  of  marriage  should  in  that  conjunction  of  things  become  an 
accidental  impediment  to  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel,  which 
called  men  from  a  confinement  in  their  domestic  charges  to  travel, 
and  flight,  and  poverty,  and  difficultv,  and  martyrdom :  upon  this 
necessity  the  apostles  and  apostolical  men  published  doctnnes  de- 
claring the  advantages  of  single  life,  not  by  any  commandment  of 
the  Lord,  but  by  the  spirit  oi  prudence,  bih  rriv  ivearo^a'av  iifiy^ 
Kr\v^,  'for  the  present  and  then  incumbent  necessities,'  and  in  order 
to  the  advanti^ges  which  did  accrue  to  the  public  ministries  and 
private  piety*^.  ''There  are  some,''  said  our  blessed  Lord**,  "who 
make  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  that  is,  for 
the  advantages  and  the  ministry  of  the  gospel;  non  ad  vita  bona 
meritum,  as  St.  Austin®  in  the  like  case;  not  tbit  it  is  a  better  ser- 
vice of  God  in  itself^,  but  that  it  is  useful  to  the  first  circumstances 
of  the  gospel  and  the  infancy  of  the  kingdom,  because  the  unmarried 
person  does  ii€pi,iivqv  rh  rod  KvpCov^,  '  is  apt  to  spiritual  and  eccle- 
siastical employments :'  first  fiyioy,  and  then  hyiaC6ii€vos,  holy  in  his 
own  person,  and  then  sanctified  to  public  ministries;  and  it  was  also 
of  ease  to  the  Christians  themselves,  because  as  then  it  was,  when 

*  ChrUtiani ;  et  apud  Atbenas  rhs  rov         ^  [Matt  xix.  12.] 

kyofdov  Kol  hn^iryofiiov  ZIkos  refert  Julius  •  [De  bono  conjug.^  cap.  xyiiL  §  21. 

Pollux,  lib.  iii.  [cap.  8.  segm.  48.]  irtpl  torn,  yi  col.  332.1 

itydfjMv,  Idem  etiam  Lacedsemone,  et  Ro-  '  Oh  y^w  Z^  rovs  Kotwohs  ftxucapiovs,  tr^ 

ms ;  ride  Festum,  verb. '  Uzorium/  [p.  ydfiou  irpo(rcffjd\ria'w,  &v  ifuf^airiv  iprf 

805.1  atque  ibi  Jos.  Seal.  [p.  200.]  €lixoficu  yhp  i^ios  6eoS  tdptOeU  %pbs  rois 

*  fl  Cor.  viL  26.]  txy€<riv  abr&v  e6pt6rivai  iv  rp  ^<ri\el^'  &s 
«  Etiam  Judsei,  qui  prsceptum  esse  *Afipahfj^Kcd'la'ahK,Kal*laKi$,&s*lwr^, 

viris  ircuSoToiCiv  aiunt,  uno  ore   conce-  Koi  *l(rcitov  icol  t&p  iW«y  wpotprirOvt  ^f 

dunt  tamen  dispensatum  esse  cum  iis  qui  Il^rpov  koI  Ila^Xov,  iced  r&y  &\\»p  diro- 

assiduo  legis  studio  vacare  volunt,  alias  <rrA«i',  &c — [S.  Ignat.]  epist  [interp.] 

etiam  immunibus  ab  acriori  camis  sti-  ad  Phiiadelpb.  [§  4.] 
mulo. — Maimon.  cap.  15.  Halach  Ishoth.  '  [1  Cor.  vii.  34.] 

— [Apud  Selden.  ut  iu  pag.  praeced.] 
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they  were  to  flee,  and  to  flee  for  aught  they  knew  in  winter,  and 
they  were  persecuted  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  the  nurses 
and  the  women  with  child  were  to  suffer  a  heavier  load  of  sorrow 
because  of  the  imminent  persecutions,  and  above  all  because  of  the 
great  fatality  of  ruin  upon  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  well  it 
might  be  said  by  St.  Paul**,  OKCyfrw  ttj  (rapid  c^ovaiv  ol  toiovtoi, 
*  such  shall  have  trouble  in  the  flesh,'  that  is,  they  that  are  married 
shall,  and  so  at  that  time  they  had :  and  therefore  it  was  an  act  of 
charity  to  the  Christians  to  give  that  counsel,  iyta  h\  viiiv  <f>€lbofmi\ 
'  I  do  this  to  spare  you,'  and,  6i\a)  ifms  &iM€pCiJLvovs  etvai  *:  for  when 
the  case  was  alterea,  and  that  storm  was  over,  and  the  first  necessi- 
ties of  the  gospel  served,  and  Hhe  sound  was  gone  out  into  all 
nations*';'  in  very  many  persons  it  was  wholly  changed,  and  not  the 
married  but  the  unmarried  had  BkCylnv  iv  aapiu,  'trouble  in  the 
flesh/  and  the  state  of  marriage  returned  to  its  first  blessing,  et  non 
erat  bonum  homni  esse  solitarium\  '  and  it  was  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone/ 

But  in  this  first  interval,  the  public  necessity  and  the  private  zeal 
mingUng  together  did  sometimes  overact  their  love  of  single  life,  even 
to  the  disparagement  of  marriage,  and  to  the  scandal  of  religion : 
which  was  increased  by  the  occasion  of  some  pious  persons  renouncing 
their  contract  of  marriage,  not  consummate,  vrith  unbelievers.  For 
when  Flavia  Domitilla"  oeing  converted  by  Nereus  and  Achilleus  the 
eunuchs,  refused  to  marry  Aurelianus  to  whom  she  was  contracted,  if 
there  were  not  some  little  envy  and  too  sharp  hostility  in  the  eunuchs 
to  a  married  state,  yet  AureHanus  thought  himself  an  injured  person, 
and  caused  St.  Clemens,  who  veiled  her,  and  his  spouse  both,  to  die 
in  the  quarrel.  St.  Thecla"  being  converted  by  St.  Paul  grew  so  in 
love  with  virginity,  that  she  leaped  back  from  the  marrij^e  of 
Tamyris  where  she  was  lately  engaged.  St.  Iphigenia®  denied  to 
marry  king  Hyrtacus,  and  it  is  saiS  to  be  done  by  the  advice  of  St. 
Matthew.  And  Susanna^  the  niece  of  Dioclesian  refused  the  love  of 
Maximianus  the  emperor;  and  these  all  had  been  betrothed;  and  so 
did  St.  Agnes^J,  and  St.  Felicula',  and  divers  others  then  and  after- 
wards :  insomuch  that  it  was  reported  among  the  gentiles,  that  the 
Christians  did  not  only  hate  all  that  were  not  of  their  persuasion,  but 
were  enemies  of  the  chaste  laws  of  marriage;  and  indeed  some  that 
were  called  Christians  were  so,  '' forbidding  to  marry,  and  command- 
ing to  abstain  from  meats*.''  Upon  this  occasion  it  grew  necessary 
for  the  aposUe  to  state  the  question  right,  and  to  do  honour  to  the 
holy  rite  of  marriage,  and  to  snatch  the  mystery  from  the  hands  of 

^  [1  Cor.  Tii  28.]  torn.  vi.  p.  549.] 

«  [  Ver.  32.]  «  [Petr.  De  nataL  in  Sep.  xxi] 

'  f  Psalm  xix.  4.]  p  [Sut.  de  sanctt  in  Aug.  xL] 

1  [Gen.  ii.  18.]  ^  [S.  AmbroB.,  ep.  iL  torn.  iL  append. 

"  [But.  de   sanctt  in  maL  xii.  in  S.      coL  479.] 

Ncrei,  &c.  martyr.]  *  f  VicL  not  m,  supr.] 

■  [Act  sanctt  BoUand,  in  Sept  xxiii.  •  [1  Tim.  ir.  8.] 

IV.  P 
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zeal  and  folly,  and  to  place  it  in  Christ's  right  hand,  that  all  its 
beauties  might  appear^  and  a  present  convenience  might  not  bring 
in  a  false  doctrine  and  a  perpetual  sin  and  an  intolerable  mischieL 
The  apostle  therefore,  who  himself*  Iiad  been  a  married  man,  but  was 
now  a  widower,  does  explicate  the  mysteriousness  of  it,  and  describes 
its  honours,  and  adorns  it  with  rules  and  provisions  of  religion,  that 
as  it  begins  with  honour,  so  it  may  proceed  with  piety  and  en,d 
with  glory. 

For  although  single  life  hath  in  it  privacy  and  simplicity  of  affairs, 
such  solitariness  and  sorrow,  such  leisure  and  unactive  circumstances 
of  living,  that  there  are  more  spaces  for  religion  if  men  would  use 
them  to  these  purposes ;  and  because  it  may  have  in  it  much  religion 
and  prayers,  and  must  have  in  it  a  perfect  mortification  of  our 
strongest  appetites,  it  is  therefore  a  state  of  great  excellency;  yet 
concerning  the  state  of  marriage  we  are  taught  from  scripture  and 
the  sayings  of  wise  men  great  things  and  honourable.  '^Marriage  is 
honourable  in  all  men^  -"  so  is  not  single  life;  for  in  some  it  is  a  snare 
and  a  Tnipaxns,  '  a  trouble  in  the  flesh,'  a  prison  of  unruly  desires 
which  is  attempted  daily  to  be  broken.  Celibate  or  single  life  is 
never  commanded,  but  in  some  cases  marriage  is,  and  he  that  bums 
sins  often  if  he  marries  not ;  he  that  cannot  contain  must  marry,  and 
/  he  that  can  contain  is  not  tied  to  a  single  life,  but  may  marry  and  not 
'  sin.  Marriage  was  ordained  by  God,  instituted  in  paradise,  was  the 
relief  of  a  natural  necessity  and  the  first  blessing  from  the  Lord ;  He 
gave  to  man  not  a  friend,  but  a  wife,  that  is,  a  friend  and  a  wife  too ; 
K)r  a  good  woman  is  in  her  soul  the  same  that  a  man  is,  and  she  is  a 
woman  only  in  her  body;  that  she  may  have  the  excellency  of  the 
one,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  other,  and  become  amiable  m  both. 
It  is  the  seminary  of  the  church,  and  daily  brings  forth  sons  and 
daughters  unto  God ;  it  was  ministered  to  by  angeb,  and  Baphael* 
waited  upon  a  young  man  that  he  might  have  a  blessed  marriage,  and 
that  that  marriage  might  repair  two  sad  families,  and  bless  all  their 
relatives.  Our  blessed  Lord  though  He  was  bom  of  a  maiden,  yet 
she  was  veiled  under  the  cover  of  marriage'',  and  she  was  married  to 
a  widower :  for  Joseph  the  supposed  father  of  our  Lord  had  children 
by  a  former  wife.  The  first  miracle  that  ever  Jesus  did  was  to  do 
honour  to  a  wedding.  Marriage  was  in  the  world  before  sin,  and  is 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  the  greatest  and  most  effective  antidote 
against  sin,  in  which  all  the  world  had  perished  if  God  had  not  made 
a  remedy:  and  although  sin  hath  soured  marriage,  and  stuck  the  man's 
head  with  cares,  and  the  woman's  bed  with  sorrows  in  the  production 

t  'Hf  n4rpov  Kol  ITo^Aov  Kol  twv  &\Xaw  p.  124.]    **  Sed  tamen  earn  non  circum- 

kTo<rr6Kcav  rS»p  ydfMis  irpo(rofJu\ri<rdtfrmp,  duxit   sicut  Petrus  : "  probat  aatem  ex 

oifK  inrh  viio&vfilas  8i  tijj  wtpl  rh  irparyfiotf  Philip,  iv. 
AAA*  ^T*  ivpolas  kunwv  rov  yivovs  tfrxov  "  f  Heb.  xiil  4.] 

iKtivovs,     Ignatius,  epist  ad  Philadelph.  *  [Tobit  y.  sqq.] 

"$  4.]      £t    Clemens   idem    ait    apud         ^  [See  Life  of  Christ,  part  L  sec  1, 


g 


usebium  Hist.  £ccl,  lib.  ill  [cap.  30.      §  6.  voL  iL  p.  53.] 
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of  children;  yet  these  are  but  throes  of  life  and  glory,  and  ''she  shall  be 
saved  in  child-bearing,  if  she  be  found  in  faith  and  righteousness^." 
Marriage  is  a  school  and  exercise  of  virtue ;  and  though  marriage  hath 
cares,  yet  the  single  life  hath  desires  which  are  more  troublesome 
and  more  dangerous,  and  often  end  in  sin,  while  the  cares  are  but 
instances  of  duty  and  exercises  of  piety;  and  therefore  if  single  life 
hath  more  privacy  of  devotion,  yet  marriage  hath  more  necessities  and 
more  variety  of  it,  and  is  an  exercise  of  more  graces.  In  two  virtues 
celibate  or  single  life  may  have  the  advantage  of  degrees  ordinarily 
and  commonly,  that  is,  m  chastity  and  devotion;  but  as  in  some 
persons  this  may  fail,  and  it  does  in  very  many,  and  a  married  man 
may  spend  as  much  time  in  devotion  as  any  virgins  or  widows  do ; 
yet  as  in  marriage  even  those  virtues  of  chastity  and  devotion  are  ex- 
ercised, so  in  other  instances  this  state  hath  proper  exercises  and 
trials  for  those  graces  for  which  single  life  can  never  be  crowned. 
Here  is  the  proper  scene  of  piety  and  patience,  of  the  duty  of  parents 
and  the  chanty  of  relatives;  here  kindness  is  spread  abroad,  and  love  is 
united  and  made  firm  as  a  cenlsre :  marric^e  is  the  nursery  of  heaven ; 
the  vii^  sends  prayers  to  Gtod,  but  she  carries  but  one  soul  to 
Him ;  but  the  state  of  marriage  fills  up  the  numbers  of  the  electa,  and 
hath  in  it  the  labour  of  love,  and  the  delicacies  of' friendship,  the 
blessing  of  society,  and  the  union  of  hands  and  hearts  ';  it  hath  in  it 
less  of  beauty,  but  more  of  safety,  than  the  single  life ;  it  hath  more 
care,  but  less  danger;  it  is  more  merry,  and  more  sad;  is  fuller  of 
sorrows,  and  fuller  of  joys ;  it  lies  under  more  burdens,  but  it  is  sup- 
ported by  all  the  strengttis  of  love  and  charity,  and  those  burdens  are 
delightfcd.  Marriage  is  the  mother 'of  the  world *;  and  preserves 
kingdoms,  and  fills  cities,  and  churches,  and  heaven  itself.  Celibate, 
like  the  fly  in  the  heart  of  an  apple,  dwells  in  a  perpetual  sweetness,  ^ 
but  sits  alone,  and  is  confined  and  dies  in  singularity ;  but  marriage, 
like  the  useful  bee,  builds  a  house  and  gathers  sweetness  from  every 
flower,  and  labours  and  unites  into  societies  and  republics,  and  sends 
out  colonies,  and  feeds  the  world  with  delicacies,  and  obeys  their 
king,  and  keeps  order,  and  exercises  many  virtues,  and  promotes  the 
interest  of  mankind^  and  is  that  state  of  good  things  to  which  Qoi 
hath  designed  the  present  constitotion  of  the  world. 

*  [1  Tim.  ij.  15.]  ^mipiras  hv^  aibrov  9apaZi96vm, — Plato. 

f  Xpii  rrts  iitiySfotfS  <tf6irm»s  ian4x9ir9€u      [De   legg.,  Hb.  ▼!   )    17.  torn.  viii.  p. 
T^  T(u8«s  waiSwp  KoraXflwopra  &ffl  r^  $€^      236.  ] 

'  Adde,  quod  eunuclms  nulla  pietate  moTetnr, 
Nee  generi  natisve  cavet :  dementia  cunctis 
In  similef ,  animosque  ligant  consortia  damni 

Claudian.— [In  Eutrop.  i.  187.] 
■  KaXk  rk  wapOwl'iis  icei/i^Xia'  irapOfviri  8i 

[Paul.  Silent  num.  Ixziii.  in  Anthol.,  torn.  iv.  p.  64.] 
Siqui  patriam   majorem   parentem  ex-      creationem).     Varro  in  lege  Maenia. — 
tinguit,  in  eo  est  culpa,  quod  facit  pro      [Apud  Non.  Marcell.,  cap.  iL  De  hon.  et 
sua  parte  is  qui  se  eunuchat  aut  aliqui     nov.  vet  dictis,  p.  106.] 
liberos  producit  (i.  e.  diSsti  eorum  pro- 
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t^s  fiporhy  irrl  ffiOty  ptvye  9k  fiax^oaivfiv  \ 

Single  life  makes  men  in  one  instance  to  be  like  angels^  but 
t/  marriage  in  very  many  things  makes  the  chaste  pair  to  be  like  to 
Christ.  ''This  is  a  great  mystery/^  bnt  it  is  the  symbolical  anT 
sacramental  representment  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  our  religion. 
Christ  descended  from  His  Father's  bosom^  and  contracted  His 
divinity  with  flesh  and  bloody  and  married  our  nature^  and  we  became 
a  church,  the  spouse  of  the  Bridegroom,  which  He  cleansed  with  His 
blood,  and  gave  her  His  holy  spirit  for  a  dowry,  and  heaven  for  a 

Sbture,  begetting  children  unto  God  by  the  gospel.  This  spouse 
e  hath  joined  to  Himself  by  an  excellent  clu^ty.  He  feeds  her  at 
His  own  table,  and  lodges  her  nigh  His  own  heart,  provides  for  all 
her  necessities,  relieves  her  sorrows,  determines  her  doubts,  guid^ 
her  wanderings ;  He  is  become  her  head,  and  she  as  a  signet  upon 
His  right  hand ;  He  first  indeed  was  betrothed  to  the  synagogue  and 
had  many  children  b?  her,  but  she  forsook  His  love,  and  then  He  mar- 
ried the  church  of  the  gentiles,  and  by  her  as  by  a  second  venter  had 
a  more  numerous  issue,  atqm  una  doTnui  est  omnium  fiUorum  ejus, 
*  all  the  children  dwell  in  the  same  bouse,'  and  are  heirs  of  the  same 
promises,  entitled  to  the  same  inheritance.  Here  is  the  eternal  con- 
junction, the  indissoluble  knot,  the  exceeding  love  of  Christ, .  the 
obedience  of  the  spouse,  the  communicating  of  goods,  the  unitmg  of 
interests,  the  fruit  of  marriage,  a  celestial  generation,  a  new  creature : 
Sacramentum  hoc  magnum  est,  '  this  is  the  sacramental  mystery'  repre- 
sented by  the  holy  rite  of  marriage ;  so  that  marriage  is  divine  in  its 
institution,  sacred  in  its  union,  holy  in  the  mystery,  sacramental  in 
its  signification,  honourable  in  its  appellative,  religious  in  its  employ- 
ments; it  is  advantage  to  the  societies  of  men,  and  it  is  'holiness  to 
the  Lord.' 

Dico  autem  in  Christo  et  ecclesia,  it  must  be  'in  Christ  and  the 
church.'  If  this  be  not  observed,  marriage  loses  its  mysteriousness ; 
but  because  it  is  to  effect  much  of  that  which  it  signifies,  it  concerns 
all  that  enter  into  those  golden  fetters  to  see  that  Christ  and  His 
church  be  in  at  every  of  its  periods,  and  that  it  be  entirely  conducted 
and  overruled  bv  lehgion;  for  so  the  apostle  passes  from  the  sacra- 
mental rite  to  the  real  duly;  " Nevertheless,'^ that  is,  although  the 
former  discourse  were  wholly  to  explicate  the  conjunction  of  Christ 
and  His  church  by  this  similitude,  yet  it  hath  in  it  this  real  duty, 
"that  the  man  love  his  wife,  and  the  wife  reverence  her  husband :" 
and  this  is  the  use  we  shall  now  make  of  it,  the  particulars  of  which 
precept  I  shall  thus  dispose;  I  shall  propound. 

First,  the  duty  as  it  generaUy  relates  to  man  and  wife  in  conjunction; 

Secondly,  the  duty  and  power  of  the  man; 

Thirdly,  the  righte  and  privileges  and  the  duty  of  the  wife. 

•  [PauL  Silent,  ubi  tupr.  ] 
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I.  1.  In  Christo  et  ecelma;  that  begins  all,  and  there  is  great 
need  it  should  be  so :  for  they  that  enter  into  the  state  of  marriage 
cast  a  die  of  the  greatest  contii^ency,  and  yet  of  Ihe  greatest  inter^ 
in  the  world,  next  to  the  last  throw  for  eternity; 

Nuy  yho  JUi  •wdjntfftrw  M  Ivpov  Vrrartu  hqajs^ 
*'H  /taXd  Kvyphs  SK^Bpos  'AxouoTs,  ^  $uhreu  ^ 

Life  or  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are  in  the  power  of  mar- 
riage. A  woman  indeed  ventures  most,  for  she  hath  no  sanctuary  to 
retire  to  from  an  evil  husband;  she  must  dwell  upon  her  sorrow,  and 
hatch  the  eggs  which  her  own  folly  or  infelicity  hath  produced ;  and 
she  is  more  under  it,  because  her  tormentor  hath  a  warrant  of  prero- 
gative, and  the  woman  may  complain  to  God  as  subjects  do  of  tvrant 
princes,  but  otherwise  she  hath  no  appeal  in  the  causes  of  unldnd- 
ness.  And  though  the  man  can  run  from  many  hours  of  his  sadness, 
vet  he  must  return  to  it  again,  and  when  he  sits  among  his  neigh- 
bours he  remembers  the  objection  that  lies  in  his  bosom,  and  he 
sighs  deeply. 

Ah  turn  te  muerum,  malique  &ti, 
Quem,  attractis  pedibus,  patente  porta, 
Percurrent  raphanique  mugilesque^ 

The  boys,  and  the  pedlars,  and  the  fruiterers,  shall  tell  of  this 
man,  when  he  is  carried  to  his  grave,  that  he  Uved  and  died  a  poor 
wretehed  person.  The  stags  in  the  Greek  epigram  whose  knees 
were  clogged  with  frozen  snow  upon  the  mountms,  came  down  to 
the  brooks  of  the  valleys, 

XXiproi  votfpois  tfdfuuru^  &Kh  ySpv  *, 

'  hoping  to  thaw  their  joints  with  the  waters  of  the  stream,^  but  there 
the  frost  overtook  them,  and  bound  them  fast  in  ice,  till  the  young 
herdsmen  took  them  in  their  stranger  snare.  It  is  the  unhappy 
chance  of  many  men ;  finding  many  inconveniences  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  single  life,  they  descend  into  the  vjJleys  of  marriage^  to 
refresh  their  troubles,  and  there  they  enter  into  fetters,  and  are 
bound  to  sorrow  by  the  cords  of  a  man^s  or  woman^s  peevishness : 
and  the  worst  of  the  evil  is,  they  are  to  thank  their  own  follies,  for 
they  fell  into  the  snare  by  entering  an  improper  way ;  Christ  and  the 
church  were  no  ingredients  in  their  choice.  But  as  the  Indian  women 
enter  into  foUy  for  the  price  of  an  elephant,  and  think  their  crime 
warrantable;  so  do  men  and  women  change  their  liberty  for  a  rich 
fortune, — ^like  Eriphyle  the  Argive, 

^  [Horn.  II.  i/.  17S.]  ^  CatuU.  [xv.  17.] 

'  [ApoUonid.  Smym.  num.  xr.  in  AnthoL,  torn.  u.  p.  122.] 

•  ''Axpu  ^  ^s  iyofios,  Uovfi^Pttt  wdtna  hoitu  cot 
<iy  r^  ify  cu«i  rdiryaBit  r&v  ityoBSr* 
ttff  &ray  €ltr4\$p  ya/Mrij,  wd\tP  t^0b  9oK§t  vot 

iv  T^  tpy  that  wifra  kok&w  rh  kcmnL 
*AAA&  xh^^  rttcpiw ;  &c. 

[LuciL  num.  cxxi.  in  Anthol.,  torn,  ill  p.  53.] 
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'H  xpvffhw  ^t\ov  Mp^s  iZ4^ttro  rifjJifvra*, 

'  she  preferred  gold  before  a  good  man/ — and  shew  themselves  to 
be  less  than  money  by  overvaluing  that  to  all  the  content  and  wise 
felicity  of  their  lives ;  and  when  they  have  counted  the  money  and 
their  sorrows  together,  how  willingly  would  they  buy,  with  the  loss 
of  all  that  money,  modesty,  or  sweet  nature,  to  theur  relative* !  The 
odd  thousand  pound  woidd  gladly  be  allowed  in  good  nature  and 
fair  manners.  As  very  a  fool  is  he  that  chooses  tor  beauty**  prin- 
cipally ;  cui  sunt  eruditi  oculi,  et  stuUa  mens,  as  one  said,  '  whose 
eyes  are  witty,  and  their  souls  sensual  */  it  is  an  ill  band  of  affections 
to  tie  two  hearts  together  by  a  little  thread  of  red  and  white ; 

— —  tfiO}<rc  KdXkos  €ls  w6<rty  ^wdopoir ' 

and  they  can  love  no  long^  but  till  the  next  ague  comes;  and  they 
are  fond  of  each  other  but  at  the  chance  of  fancy,  or  the  smallpox,  or 
childbearing,  or  care,  or  time,  or  any  thing  that  can  destroy  a  pretty 
flower*.  But  it  is  the  basest  of  all  when  lust  is  the  paranymph,  and 
solicits  the  suit,  and  makes  the  contract,  and  joined  the  hands ;  for 
this  is  commonly  the  effect  of  the  former,  according  to  the  Greek 
proverb, 

*AW*  ffroi  irpdnicrra  \itov  yivfr*  ^ivydvttos, 

Ainiip  Ihrcira  fydx^Vf  Koi  xdpBaXu,  ^9i  M^T^f  arvs '. 

'  at  first  for  his  fair  cheeks  and  comely  beard  the  beast  is  taken  for  a 
lion,  but  at  last  he  is  turned  to  a  dragon,  or  a  leopard,  or  a  swine  :^ 
that  which  is  at  first  beauty  on  the  face,  may  prove  lust  in  the 
manners; 

cAtoTs  8^  rots  $€Oun  r^y  Kipicov  fi6nip 
Kok  fiflp^yt  &<rwfp  wcuZtpwrrcuSt  Bierf 

80  Eubulus"*  wittily  reprehended  such  impure  contracts;  they  offer  in 
their  marital  sacrifices  nothing  but  the  thigh,  and  that  which  the 
priests  cut  from  the  goats  when  they  were  laid  to  bleed  upon  the  altars. 
Ebv  ciy  KdXXos  <r<i}mTos  i3X^>/rj)  n?,  6  K&yos  <l>rjai,  k<u  airr^  ff  ahp^ 
ttvai  Kar  iinSviiCai;  b6^  KoKif,  aapKiKm  l^^v  Kal  hfAafynfTLK<Ss  bi  ot 
T€MfixaK€  Kplv€T(u,  Said  St.  Clement";  *he  or  she  that  looks  too 
curiously  upon  the  beauty  of  the  body,  looks  too  low,  and  hath  flesh 

'  [Horn.  Od.  X'.  326.] 

t  Non  ego  iUam  mihi  dotem  duco  esie,  quae  dot  dlcitur ; 
Sed  pudicitianii  et  pudorem,  et  sedatum  capidinem, 
De(lm  metum,  parentum  amorem,  et  cognatdm  concordiam. 

Plaut  in  Amphitr.  [act.  ii.  sc.  2.  lio.  209.] 

* Facies,  non  uxor  amatur.  [Jut,  vi.  142.] 

'  [Eurip.apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  lib.      ment    of   the  lines,  see   Grotius,   £x- 
iv.  cap.  20.  p.  621.    For  the  arrange-      cerpt,  p.  425.] 

^  Tres  rugs  subeant,  et  se  cutis  arida  laxet, 
Fiant  obscuri  dentes,  oculique  minores, 
CoUige  sardnulas,  dicet  libertus,  et  exi.  — Jut.  [Sat  ri.  148.] 
I  [Horn.  Od.  a'.  466.]  "»  [Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  18. 

•  [  Apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  lib.  vii      p.  616.] 
cap.  6.  p.  847.] 
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and  corraption  in  his  heart,  and  is  judged  sensual  and  earthly  in  his 
affections  and  desires/  Begin  therefore  with  God;  Christ  is  the 
president  of  marriage^  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  fountain  of  purities 
and  chaste  loves,  and  He  joins  the  hearts ;  and  therefore  let  our  first 
suit  be  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  with  desi^  of  piety,  or  safety, 
or  charity ;  let  no  impure  spirit  defile  the  virgin  purities  and  '  casti* 
fications  of  the  soul/  as  St.  Peter's®  phrase  is;  let  all  such  contracts 
begin  with  religious  affections. 

Conjogiam  petimos  partumque  uxoris,  at  Olii 
Notum  qui  pueri  qnalisre  futura  lit  uxorP ; 

'we  sometimes  beg  of  God  for  a  wife  or  a  child;  and  He  alone 
knows  what  the  wife  shall  prove,  and  bv  what  dispositions  and 
manners,  and  into  what  fortune  that  child  shall  enter :  but  we  shall 
not  need  to  fear  concerning  the  event  of  it,  if  rehgion,  and  fair  in- 
tentions, and  prudence,  manage  and  conduct  it  all  the  way.  The  1/ 
preservation  of  a  fiamily,  the  production  of  children,  the  avoiding 
fornication,  the  refreshment  of  our  sorrows  by  the  comforts  of 
society ;  aU  these  are  feir  ends  of  marriage  and  hallow  the  entrance : 
but  in  these  there  is  a  special  order;  society  was  the  first  designed, 
"It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ;'*  children  was  the  next, 
"Increase  and  multiply ;'*  but  the  avoiding  fornication  came  in  by 
the  superfetation  of  the  evil  accidents  of  the  world.  The  first 
makes  marriage  delectable,  the  second  necessary  to  the  public,  the 
third  necessary  to  the  particular.  This  is  for  safety,  for  hfe,  and 
heaven  itself. 

Nam  nmul  ao  renai  inflaTft  tetrm  Ubido, 
Hue  juTenet  equum  est  deteendere*  i 

the  other  have  in  them  joy  and  a  portion  of  immortality.  The  first 
makes  the  man's  heart  glad ;  the  second  is  the  friend  of  kingdoms, 
and  cities,  and  families ;  and  the  third  is  the  enemy  to  hell,  and  an 
antidote  to  the  chiefest  inlet  to  damnation.  But  of  all  these  the  no- 
blest end  is  the  multiplying  children:  Mundm  cumjxiiet,  Deorum  tris- 
Hum  (Uque  infervm  quadjanuapatet;  propterea . .  uxorem  liberorum 
qu{Bre7idonim  causa  ducere  religiosum  est,  said  Varro',  'it  is  religion 
to  many  for  children ;'  and  Quintilian'  puts  it  into  the  definition  of  a 
wife,  Est  enim  uxor  guam  jungit,  guant  diducit  uHlitas ;  cufus  Aac 
sola  reverenUa  est,  quod  videtur  inventa  causa  liberorum.  And 
therefore  St  Ignatius,  when  he  had  spoken  of  EKas,  and  Titus,  and 
Clement,  with  an  honourable  mention  of  their  virgin  state,  lest  he 
might  seem  to  have  lessened  the  married  apostles,  at  whose  feet  in 
Christ's  kingdom  he  thought  himself  unworthy  to  sit,  he  gives  tins 
testimony ;  they  were  ol  ydfxois  ir/Joo-ofiiXiJo-oin-es  oix  iirb  irpoOviMCas 
TTJs  Tr€p\  rb  TTpayfia,  iX\'  iif^  iwolas  kavr&p  rov  yivovs  taypv  iKcU 

•  [rhsi^iLs,,iry^iK6rts,  I  "Pet. I  ^Z"]         '  MacrobSus  [Saturn.,  libi,  i.  cap.  !«. 

9  rJuT.  X.  352,]  p.  288.]  ex  Varrone. 

4  [Hor.  sat  i.  2.  lin.  33.]  '  [Procaco;  declam.  2.  torn.  iL  p.  46.] 
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vovs'^  that  they  might  not  be  disparaged  in  their  great  names  of  holiness 
and  severity,  they  were  secured  oy  'not  marrying  to  satisfy  their  lower 
appetites,  but  out  of  desire  of  children/  Other  considerations,  if 
they  be  incident  and  by  way  of  appendage,  are  also  considerable  in 
the  accounts  of  prudence;  but  when  they  become  principals,  they 
defile  the  mysteiy,  and  make  the  blessing  doubtful.  Amabit  sapiens^ 
cujnent  cateri,  said  Afranius  ",  'love  is  a  Ms  inducement,  but  desire 
and  appetite  are  rude,  and  the  charactensms  of  a  sensual  person  / 
amare  justi  et  boni  est,  cupere  impotentis,  '  to  love  belongs  to  a  just 
and  a  good  man,  but  to  lust,  or  furiously  and  passionately  to  desire, 
is  the  sign  of  impotency  and  an  unruly  mind.' 

2.  Man  and  wife  are  equally  concerned  to  avoid  all  offences  of 
each  otlier  in  the  becinning  of  their  conversation :  every  little  thing 
can  blast  an  infant  blossom ;  and  the  breath  of  the  south  can  shake 
the  little  rings  of  the  vine  when  first  they  begin  to  curl  like  the  locks 
of  a  new-weaned  bov ;  but  when  by  age  and  consolidation  they  stiffen 
into  the  hardness  oi  a  stem,  and  have  bv  the  warm  embraces  of  the 
sun  and  the  kisses  of  heaven  brought  lorth  their  clusters,  they  can 
endure  the  storms  of  the  north  and  the  loud  noises  of  a  tempest,  and 
yet  never  be  broken :  so  are  the  early  unions  of  an  unfixed  marriage ; 
watchful  and  observant,  jealous  and  busy,  inquisitive  and  careful,  and 
apt  to  take  alarm^  at  every  unkind  word.  For  infirmities  do  not 
manifest  themselves  in  the  first  scenes,  but  in  the  succession  of  a 
long  society ;  and  it  is  not  chance  or  weakness  when  it  appears  at 
first,  but  it  is  want  of  love  or  prudence,  or  it  will  be  so  expounded ; 
and  that  which  appears  ill  at  first,  usually  afiBrights  the  unexperienced 
man  or  woman,  who  makes  unequal  conjectures,  and  fancies  mighly 
sorrows  by  the  proportions  of  the  new  and  early  unkindness.  It  is  a 
very  great  passion,  or  a  huge  folly,  or  a  certain  want  of  love,  that  can- 
not preserve  the  colours  and  beauties  of  kindness  so  long  as  public 
honesty  requries  man  to  wear  their  sorrows  for  the  death  of  a  friend. 
Plutarch*  compares  a  new  marriage  to  a  vessel  before  the  hoop  are 
on;  Kar  ^x^^  M^^  ^^^  ^^  Tvxov(rqs  pqbC<»>s  Siacnrarai  7r/>o<^a<r€a)9, 
'  every  thing  dissolves  their  tender  compaginations ;'  but  XP<^^^  '^^^ 
hpfiSv  aviJLirq^Lv  \afi6vT<»>v,  /xrfyts  vtto  irvphs  koI  <nbrjpov  ^toXtJcrat, 
'  when  the  joints  are  stiffened  and  are  tied  by  a  firm  compliance  and 
proportioned  bending,  scarcely  can  it  be  dissolved  without  fire  or  the 
violence  of  iron.'  After  the  hearts  of  the  man  and  the  wife  are  en- 
deared and  hardened  by  a  mutual  confidence,  and  an  experience  longer 
than  artifice  and  pretence  can  last,  there  are  a  great  many  remem- 
brances, and  some  things  present,  that  dash  all  little  unkindnesses  in 
pieces.  The  little  boy  in  the  Greek  epigram^  that  was  creeping 
down  a  precipice,  was  invited  to  his  safety  by  the  sight  of  his  mother's 


*  Ep.  ad  Philadelph.     [§  4.  torn.  ii. 
p.  80.] 
■  [In  Homine;  apnd  Non.  Marcell., 


*  Alarum'  in  early  edd,] 
[PrcDcept  conjug.,  torn,  tl  p.  624.] 
Leon.   Alexandr.i   num.    xxix.    in 


cap.  V.  De  diff.  verb.  p.  421.]  Antliol.,  .torn,  il  p.  180.] 
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pap*  when  nothing  else  conld  entice  him  to  return  :  and  the  bond  of 
common  children^  and  the  sight  of  her  that  nnrses  what  is  most  dear 
to  him^  and  the  endearments  of  each  other  in  the  course  of  a  long 
society^  and  the  same  relation^  is  an  excellent  security  to  redintegrate 
and  to  call  that  love  back  which  folly  and  trifling  accidents  would 
disturb. 

'  Tormcntum  ingens  nubentibus  hsret, 

Qus  Deqaeont  parere,  et  partu  retinere  maritoe*« 

When  it  is  come  thus  far,  it  is  hard  untwisting  the  knot;  but  be 
careful  in  its  first  coalition  that  there  be  no  rudeness  done,  for  if  there 
be,  it  will  for  ever  after  be  apt  to  start  and  to  be  diseased. 

3.  Let  man  and  wife  be  careful  to  stifle  little  things^,  that  as  fast 
as  they  spring  they  be  cut  down  and  trod  upon;  for  if  they  be 
suffered  to  grow  by  numbers,  they  make  the  spirit  peevish,  and 
the  society  ^oublesome,  and  the  affections  loose  and  easy  by  an 
habitual  aversation.  Some  men  are  more  vexed  with  a  fly  than 
with  a  wound ;  and  when  the  gnats  disturb  our  sleep,  and  the  reason 
is  disquieted  but  not  perfectly  awakened,  it  is  often  seen  that  he 
is  fuller  of  trouble  than  if  in  the  daylight  of  his  reason  he  were 
to  contest  with  a  potent  enemy.  In  the  frequent  little  accidents 
of  a  family  a  man's  reason  caimot  always  be  awake ;  and  when  his 
discourses  are  imperfect,  and  a  trifling  trouble  makes  him  yet  more 
restless,  he  is  soon  betrayed  to  the  violence  of  passion.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  man  or  woman  are  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  folly 
then  when  they  can  be  troubled  with  a  trifling  accident,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  good  to  tempt  their  affections  when  they  are  in  that  state  of 
danger.  In  this  case  the  caution  is  to  subtract  fuel  from  the  sudden 
flame ;  for  stubble  though  it  be  quickly  kindled,  yet  it  is  as  soon  extin- 
guished if  it  be  not  blown  by  a  pertinacious  breath,  or  fed  with  new 
materials.  Add  no  new  provocations  to  the  accident,  and  do  not 
inflame  this,  and  peace  will  soon  return,  and  the  discontent  will  pass 
away  soon  as  the  sparks  from  the  collision  of  a  flint :  ever  remem- 
bering that  discontents  proceeding  from  daily  little  things,  do  breed 
a  secret  undiscemible  disease  which  is  more  dangerous  than  a  fever 
proceeding  from  a  discerned  notorious  surfeit. 

4.  Let  them  be  sure  to  abstain  from  all  those  things  which  by  ^ 
experience  and  observation  they  find  to  be  contrary  to  each  other. 
They  that  govern  elephants  never  appear  before  them  in  white,  and 
the  masters  of  bulls  keep  from  them  all  garments  of  blood  and 
scarlet,  as  knowing  that  they  wiU  be  impatient  of  civil  usages  and 
discipline  when  their  natures  are  provoked  by  their  proper  antipathies. 
The  ancients  in  their  marital  hieroglyphics*^  used  to  depict  Mercury 
standing  by  Tenus,  to  signify  that  by  fair  language  and  sweet 
entreaties  the  minds  of  each  other  should  be  united ;  and  hard  by 

«  Ma^w  rou  \iftov  p&ropa  Koi  Bwdrov. — [Ibid.]  ■  [Juv.  li.  137.] 

*»  Quaedam  parva  quidem,  sed  non  toleranda  maritis. — [Id.  vi.  183.] 
c  [Plut.  praecept.  conjug.,  torn.  vi.  p.  523.] 
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tiiem  Suadam  et  GrtUias  deacripsertmt,  they  would  have  all  delicious- 
nes8  of  manners^  compliance  and  mutual  observance  to  abide®. 

5.  Let  the  husband  and  wife  infinitely  avoid  a  curious  distinction 
of  mine  and  thine^  for  this  hath  caused  all  the  laws  and  all  the  suits 
and  all  the  wars  in  the  world ;  let  them  who  have  but  one  person 
have  also  but  one  interest.  The  husband  and  wife  are  heirs  to  each 
other^  as  Dionvsius  HaHcamasseus^  relates  from  Bomulus^  if  they 
die  without  children ;  but  if  there  be  children,  the  wife  is  rots  iraia-h 
i<r6ixoipo9,  'a  partner  in  the  inheritance:'  but  during  their  life  the  use 
and  employment  is  common  to  both  their  necessities;  and  in  this  there 
is  no  other  difference  of  right  but  that  the  man  hath  the  dispensation 
of  all,  and  may  keep  it  from  his  wife,  just  as  the  governor  of  a  town 
may  keep  it  from  the  right  owner ;  he  hath  the  power,  but  no  right  to 
do  so.  And  when  either  of  them  begins  to  impropriate,  it  is  like  a 
tumour  in  the  flesh,  it  draws  more  than  its  share,  but  what  it  feeds  on 
turns  to  a  bile'.  And  therefore  the  Bomans  forbad  any  donations  to 
be  made  between  man  and  wife,  because  neither  of  them  could  transfer 
a  new  right  of  those  things  which  abeady  they  had  in  common ;  but 
this  is  to  be  understood  only  concerning  the  uses  of  necessity  and 
personal  conveniences,  for  so  all  may  be  the  woman's,  and  all  may  be 
the  man's,  in  several  regards.  Corvinus  dwells  in  a  farm  and 
receives  all  its  profits,  and  reaps  and  sows  as  he  please,  and  eats  of 
the  com  and  drinks  of  the  wine;  it  is  his  own ;  but  all  that  also  is  his 
lord's,  and  for  it  Corvinus  pays  acknowledgment,  and  his  natron  hath 
such  powers  and  uses  of  it  as  are  proper  to  the  lords ;  and  yet  for  ail 
this  it  may  be  the  king's  too,  to  all  the  purposes  that  he  can  need, 
and  is  all  to  be  accounted  in  the  cenms  and  for  certain  services  and 
times  of  danger :  so  are  the  riches  of  a  &mily ;  they  are  a  woman's  as 
well  as  a  man's :  thejr  are  hers  for  need,  and  hers  for  ornament,  and 
hers  for  modest  dehght,  and  for  the  uses  of  religion  and  prudent 
charity;  but  the  disposing  them  into  portions  of  inheritance,  the 
assignation  of  charges  and  governments,  stipends  and  rewards, 
annuities  and  greater  donatives,  are  the  reserves  of  the  superior  right, 
and  not  to  be  invaded  by  the  under-possessors.  But  in  those  things 
where  they  ought  to  be  common,  if  tne  spleen  or  the  belly  swells  and 
draws  into  its  capadly  much  of  that  wnich  should  be  spent  upon 
those  parts  which  have  an  equal  right  to  be  maintained,  it  is  a  dropsy 
or  a  consumption  of  the  whole,  something  that  is  evil  because  it  is 
unnatural  and  monstrous.  Macarius  in  his  thirty-second  homily', 
speaks  fully  in  this  particular;  a  woman  betrothed  to  a  man  bears  all 
her  portion,  and  with  a  mighty  love  pours  it  into  the  hands  of  her 
husband,  and  says,  ifibv  ovfw  (\(a,  '  I  have  nothing  of  my  own ;'  my 

« Hujos  enim  ran  summique  Tolnptas 

NuUa  bonii  quodet  animo  corrupU  superbo 

Plus  aloes  quam  me]lis  habet— ^Juv.  sat  vi.  178.] 

*  [Antiq.  ii.  25.  torn.  i.  p.  93.]         •  [See  vol  viii.  p.  536.]       '  [§  9.  p.  122.] 
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goods^  my  portion,  my  body  and  my  mind,  is  yours.  Tbv  itXovtov, 
riiv  b6(ca^,  t<As  i'naCvovs'  v6^  yhp  iirapra  ylyverai  tov  yeyaiirjKSros' 
'  all  that  a  woman  hath  is  recKoned  to  the  right  of  her  husband ;  not 
her  wealth  and  her  person  only,  but  her  reputation  and  her  praise  */ 
so  Lucian'.  But  as  the  earth,  the  mother  of  all  creatures  here 
below,  sends  up  all  its  vapours  and  proper  emissions  at  the  command 
of  the  sun,  and  yet  requires  them  again  to  refresh  her  own  needs,  and 
they  are  deposited  between  them  both  in  the  bosom  of  a  cloud,  as  a 
common  receptacle,  that  they  may  cool  his  flames,  and  yet  descend  to 
make  her  frmtful :  so  are  the  proprieties  of  a  wife  to  be  disposed  of  by 
her  lord ;  and  yet  all  are  for  her  provisions,  it  being  a  part  of  his 
need  to  refresh  and  supply  hers,  and  it  serves  the  inter^  of  both 
while  it  serves  the  necessities  of  either. 

These  are  the  duties  of  them  both,  which  have  common  regards 
and  equal  necessities  and  obligations.  And  indeed  there  is  scarce 
any  matter  of  duty  but  it  concerns  them  both  aKke,  and  is  only  dis- 
tinguished by  names,  and  hath  its  variety  by  circumstances  and  little 
accidents:  and  what  in  one  is  called  'love,^  in  the  other  is  called 
'reverence;'  and  what  in  the  wife  is  'obedience,'  the  same  in  the 
man  is  'duty:'  he  provides,  and  she  dispenses;  he  gives  command- 
ments, and  she  rules  by  them;  he  rules  her  by  authority,  and  she 
rules  him  by  love ;  she  ought  by  all  means  to  please  him,  and  he 
must  by  no  means  displease  her.  For  as  the  heart  is  set  in  the  midst 
of  the  body,  and  though  it  strikes  to  one  side  by  the  prerogative  of 
nature,  yet  those  throl^  and  constant  motions  are  felt  on  the  other 
side  also,  and  the  influence  is  equal  to  both :  so  it  is  in  conjugal 
duties;  some  motions  are  to  the  one  side  more  than  to  the  other,  but 
the  interest  is  on  both,  and  the  duty  is  equal  in  the  several  instances. 
If  it  be  otherwise,  the  man  enjoys  a  wife  as  Feriander'^  did  his  dead 
Melissa,  by  an  unnatural  union,  neither  pleasing  nor  holy,  useless  to 
all  the  purposes  of  society,  and  dead  to  content. 


SEKMON  XVni. 

II.  The  next  enquiry  is  more  particular,  and  considers  the  power 
and  duty  of  the  man.  ''Let  every  one  of  you  so  love  his  wife  even 
as  himself;''  she  is  as  himself,  the  man  hath  power  over  her  as  over 
himself,  and  must  love  her  equally. 

1.  A  husband's  power  over  his  wife  is  paternal  and  friendly,  not 
magisterial  and  despotic.  The  wife  is  in  perpeiua  iutela,  'under 
conduct  and  counsel;'  for  the  power  a  man  hath  is  founded  in  the 
understanding,  not  in  the  will  or  force ;  it  is  not  a  power  of  coercion, 

«  *V7ir6pwvZMffKoXoi.  [cap.  6.  torn.  vii.  p.  216.]  ^  [Herocl.  Terp«,  92.] 
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but  a  power  of  advice,  and  that  government  that  wise  men  have  over 
those  who  are  fit  to  be  conducted  by  them.  Et  vos  in  manu  et  in 
tutela  non  in  sermtio  debetis  habere  eas,  et  maUepatree  vos  aut  viroe 
quam  dominoe  did,  said  Valerius  inLivy*;  ^husbands  should  rather 
be  fathers  than  lords/  Horner^  adds  more  soft  appellatives  to  the 
character  of  a  husband's  duty ; 

iraTTJp  M^y.  ydp  itm  ainf  Kol  'n6TVia  fJi'Tirrjp, 

*Hhk  Kaa-lyjrqros' 
thou  art  to  be  'a  father  and  a  mother  to  her,  and  a  brother :'  and 
great  reason,  unless  the  state  of  marriage  should  be  no  better  than 
the  condition  of  an  orphan;  for  she  that  ia  bound  to  leave  fe^her  and 
mother  and  brother  for  thee,  either  is  miserable  like  a  poor  fatherless 
child,  or  else  ought  to  find  all  these,  and  more,  in  thee.  Medea  in 
Euripides  had  cause  to  complain  when  she  found  it  otherwise; 

wdpTt»  5*  So'  loT*  tw^vxa  feed  yp^riy  lx«4 

rouK4s  icfifv  iSKuinarov  ^vt6p' 

w6atp  wplcurOeuy  tftntSrfiv  re  eafMtros 

Which  St.  Ambrose"  well  translates,  'It  is  sad  when  vii^ns  are 
with  their  own  money  sold  to  slavery;  and  that  services  are  in  better 
state  than  marriages;  for  they  receive  wages,  but  these  buy  their 
fetters,  and  pay  dear  for  their  loss  of  liberty.'  And  therefore  the 
Somans  expressed  the  man's  power  over  his  wife  but  by  a  gentle 
word  ;  Nee  vera  mulieribus  prafectua  prteponatur,  qui  apud  Oracos 
creari  solet,  sed  sit  censor  qui  viros  doceat  moderari  uxoribus,  said 
Cicero" ; '  let  there  be  no  governor  of  the  women  appointed,  but  a 
censor  of  manners,  one  to  teach  the  men  to  moderate  their  wives,' 
that  is,  fairly  to  induce  them  to  the  measures  of  their  own  propor- 
tions. It  was  rarely  observed  of  Philo®,  Ev  rh  /x?)  i^avat,  fi  yvin^  rjv 
iboi)Kas  iiiol,  iiWh  fifr  ifxov'  oh  yap  ipidi  m  KTrjfia  ttiv  altrOrja-iv  ib<a~ 
Kay,  iXXh  koI  airiiv  &<f>rJKas  Hlvctov  koL  i\€v6ip(ur  '  when  Adam  made, 
that  fond  excuse  for  his  folly  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  said, 
'  The  woman  Thou  gavest  to  be  'with'  me,  she  gave  me.'  He  says  not, 
'The  woman  which  Thou  gavest  'to'  me,'  no  such  thing:  she  is  none  of 
his  goods,  none  of  his  possessions,  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  his 
servants;  God  did  not  give  her  to  him  so;  but,  'The  woman  Thou 
gavest  to  be  with  me,'  that  is,  to  be  my  partner,  the  companion  of 
my  joys  and  sorrows.  Thou  gavest  her  for  use,  not  for  dominion.' 
The  dominion  of  a  man  over  his  wife  is  no  other  than  as  the  soul 
rules  the  body;  for  which  it  takes  a  mighty  care,  and  uses  it  with  a 
delicate  tenderness,  and  cares  for  it  in  all  contingencies,  and  watches 
to  keep  it  from  all  evils,  and  studies  to  make  for  it  fair  provisions, 


•  [Li 
1  [Mc 


Lib.  xxxiv.  7.  J  col.  28S  F.] 

II.  J^.  429.1  »  ^De  rep.,  lib.  iv.  apud  Non.  Marcell 

Med.  230.  J  cap.  ix.  De  num.  et  cas.,  p.  499.] 

£xbort  yirg.  [cap.  iv.  §  28.  torn.  ii.  •  [Leg.  allegor.,  lib.  iil  torn.  L  p.  276.] 
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and  veiy  often  is  led  by  its  inclinations  and  desires,  and  does  never 
contradict  its  appetites  but  when  they  are  evil,  and  then  also  not 
without  some  trouble  and  sorrow ;  and  its  government  comes  only  to 
this,  it  furnishes  the  body  with  light  and  understanding,  and  the 
body  furnishes  the  soul  with  hands  and  feet;  the  soul  governs, 
because  the  body  cannot  else  be  happy,  but  the  government  is  no 
other  than  provision;  as  a  nurse  governs  a  child,  when  she  causes 
him  to  eat,  and  to  be  warm,  and  dry,  and  quiet.  And  yet  even  the  very 
government  itself  is  divided,  for  man  and  wife  in  the  family  are  as 
the  sun  and  moon  in  the  firmament  of  heaven ;  he  rules  bv  day  and 
she  by  night,  that  is,  in  the  lesser  and  more  proper  circles  of  her 
affairs,  in  the  conduct  of  domestic  provisions  and  necessary  offices, 
and  shines  only  by  his  light,  and  rules  by  his  authority ;  and  as  the 
moon  in  opposition  to  the  sun  shines  brightest,  that  is,  then  when 
she  is  in  her  own  circles  and  separate  regions ;  so  is  the  authority 
of  the  wife  then  most  conspicuous,  when  she  is  separate  and  in  her 
proper  sphere;  in  gytuBceo^  in  the  nursery  and  offices  of  domestic  em- 
ployment :  but  when  she  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  her  brother, 
that  is,  in  that  place  and  employment  in  which  his  cate  and  proper 
offices  are  employed,  her  light  is  not  seen,  her  authority  hath  no 
proper  business.     But  else  there  is  no  difference:  for  Hhey  were 
barbarous  people  among  whom  wives  were  instead  of  servants,'  said 
SpartianusP  in  Caracalk ;  and  it  is  a  sign  of  impotency  and  weakness 
to  force  the  camels  to  kneel  for  their  load  because  thou  hast  not 
spirit  and  stren^h  enough  to  climb;  to  make  the  affections  and 
evenness  of  a  wife  bend  by  the  flexures  of  a  servant,  is  a  sign  the 
man  is  not  wise  enough  to  govern  when  another  stands  by.     So 
many  differences  as  can  be  in  the   appellatives   of  dominus  and 
domtna,  governor  and  governess,  lord  and  lady,  master  and  mistress, 
the  same  difference  there  is  in  the  authority  of  man  and  woman,  and 
no  more;  Si^  tu  Cains,  ego  Caia^,  was  publicly  proclaimed  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  young  man's  house,  when  the  bride  entered  into 
his  hands  and  power ;  and  the  title  of  domina  in  the  sense  of  the 
civil  law  was  among  the  Eomans  given  to  wives. 

Hi  dominam  Ditis  tbalamo  deducere  adorti, 

said  Virgil*:  where  though  Servius  says  it  was  spoken  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  who  called  the  wife  hiaTtoivoa;,  4ady,'  or  'mis- 
tress,' yet  it  was  so  amongst  both  the  nations; 

Ac  domum  dominam  voca» 

says  Catullus^; 

Hssrebit  domins  vir  comes  ipse  susb, 

SO  Martial**;  and  therefore  although  there  is  a  just  measure  of  sub- 

P  rVid.  cap.  vii]  ■  [^n.  vl  897.] 

4  \iitov,  Gr.]  ^  Epithal.  Julie,  [carm.  Ix.  lis.  31.] 

»  [Plut  quaest  rom.,  torn,  vil  p.  99.]  "  [Lib.  xi.  ep.  7.] 
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jection  and  obedience  due  from  the  wife  to  the  husband  (as  I  shall 
after  explain),  yet  nothing  of  this  is  expressed  in  the  man's  character, 
or  in  his  du^ ;  he  is  not  commanded  to  role,  nor  instructed  how,  nor 
bidden  to  exact  obedience,  or  to  defend  his  privilege ;  all  his  duty  is 
signified  by  love,  by  '  nourishing  and  cherishing  V  by  being  joined 
to  her  in  all  the  unions  of  chmty,  by  '  not  being  bitter  to  her  V 
by  ^  dwelling  with  her  according  to  knowledge,  giving  honour  to 
her' :'  so  that  it  seems  to  be  with  husbands  as  it  is  with  bishops 
and  priests,  to  whom  much  honour  is  due,  but  yet  so  that  if  they 
stand  upon  it  and  challenge  it,  they  become  less  honourable :  and  as 
amongst  men  and  women  humility  is  the  way  to  be  preferred;  so  it 
is  in  husbands,  they  shall  prevail  by  cession,  by  sweetness  and  coun- 
sel, and  charity  and  compliance,  oo  that  we  cannot  discourse  of  the 
man's  right  without  describing  the  measures  of  his  duty ;  that  there- 
fore follows  next. 

2.  ^'  Let  him  love  his  wife  even  as  himself:''  that's  his  duty,  and 
the  measure  of  it  too ;  which  is  so  plain,  that  if  he  understands  how 
he  treats  himself,  there  needs  nothing  be  added  concerning  his  de- 
meanour towards  her,  save  only  that  we  add  the  particulars  in  which 
holy  scripture  instances  this  general  commandment. 

Mf/  inKpaCv€T€'  thafs  the  first,  'Be  not  bitter  against  her;'  and 
this  is  the  least  index  and  signification  of  love.  A  civil  man  is  never 
bitter  against  a  friend  or  a  stranger,  much  less  to  him  that  enters 
under  his  roof,  and  is  secured  by  the  laws  of  hospitality :  but  a  wife 
does  all  that  and  more;  she  quits  all  her  interest  for  his  love,  she 
gives  him  all  that  she  can  give,  she  is  as  much  the  same  person  as 
another  can  be  the  same,  who  is  conjoined  by  love,  and  mystery,  and 
religion,  and  all  that  is  sacred  and  profane. 

Non  equidem  boc  dabites,  ambonim  foedere  certo 
Consentire  dies,  et  ab  uno  sidere  duoi*; 

they  have  the  same  fortune,  the  same  family,  the  same  children,  the 
same  religion,  the  same  interest,  'the  same  flesh,'  erunt  duo  in  car- 
nem  unam;  and  therefore  this  the  apostle  urges  for  his  \ir\  TtiKpalv€T€^ 
''  no  man  hateth  his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it ;" 
and  he  certainly  is  strangely  sacrilegious  and  a  violator  of  the  rights 
of  hospitality  and  sanctuary,  who  uses  her  rudely,  who  is  fled  for 
protection,  not  only  to  his  house,  but  also  to  his  heart  and  bosom. 
A  wise  man  will  not  wrangle  with  any  one,  much  less  with  his  dearest 
relative ;  and  if  it  be  accounted  undecent  to  embrace  in  public,  it  is 
extremely  shameful  to  brawl  in  public :  for  the  other  is  in  itself  law- 
ful ;  but  this  never,  though  it  were  assisted  with  the  best  circum- 
stances of  which  it  is  capable.  Marcus  Aurelius  said,  that  'a  wise 
man  ought  often  to  admonish  his  wife,  to  reprove  her  seldom,  .but 


«  Ephes.  Y.  29.         y  Col.  iii.  19.  »  1  Pet  iil  7.         •  [Pers.  t.  45.] 
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never  to  lay  his  hands  upon  her^/  Neque  verberibus  neque  maledic- 
tis  exasperandam  uxorem,  said  the  doctors  of  the  Jews ;  and  Homer 
brinM  in  Jupiter  sometimes  speaking  sharply  to  Juno  (according  to 
the  Greek  liberty  and  empire),  but  made  a  pause  at  striking  her, 

oh  fihy  o!8*,  cl  ah-t  Keucoppa^inis  kKrftanit 
Jlpirri  hraOfnuu,  koI  at  wKrjypffty  i/idaffw  *. 

And  the  ancients  use  to  sacrifice  to  Juno  yafirfkios,  or,  '  the  presi- 
dent of  marriage/  without  gall  ,•  and  St.  Basal*  observes  and  urges 
it  by  way  of  uporaiding  quarrelling  husbands,  Etiam  vipera  virus  oh 
nuptiarum  venerationem  evomt,  '  the  viper  casts  all  his  poison  when 
he  marries  his  female  f  hi  duritiam  animi,  tuferitatem,  tu  crudeli- 
iatem  6b  unionis  reverentiam  non  deponia  ?  He  is  worse  than  a  viper 
who  for  the  reverence  of  this  sacred  union  will  not  abstain  from  such 
a  poisonous  bitterness;  and  how  shall  he  embrace  that  person  whom 
he  hath  smitten  reproachfully;  for  those  kindnesses  are  undecent 
which  the  fighting  man  pays  unto  his  wife.  St.  Chrysostom"  preaching 
earnestly  against  this  barbarous  inhumanity  of  striking  the  wife  or 
reviling  her  with  evil  language,  says  it  is  as  if  a  king  should  beat  his 
viceroy  and  use  him  like  a  dog ;  from  whom  most  of  that  reverence 
and  majesty  must  needs  depart  which  he  first  put  upon  him,  and  the 
subjects  shall  pay  him  less  duty  by  how  much  nis  prince  hath  treated 
him  with  less  civility;  but  the  loss  redounds  to  himself;  and  the 
government  of  the  whole  family  shall  be  disordered  if  blows  be  laid 
upon  that  shoulder  which  together  with  the  other  ought  to  bear  no- 
thing but  the  cares  and  the  issues  of  a  prudent  government.  And  it 
is  observable,  that  no  man  ever  did  this  rudeness  for  a  virtuous  end ; 
it  is  an  incompetent  instrument,  and  may  proceed  from  wrath  and 
folly,  but  can  never  end  in  virtue  and  the  unions  of  a  prudent  and 
fair  society.  Q»od  9%  verb^averis,  exasperabia  morbum,  saith  St. 
Chrysostom',  aaperUaa  enim  mansuettidine,  non  alia  asperitaU,  dis- 
solviiur ;  *  if  you  strike,  you  exasperate  tJie  wound,'  and,  like  Cato 
at  Utica  in  his  despair,  tear  the  wounds  in  pieces ;  and  yet  he  that 
did  so  ill  to  himself  whom  he  loved  well,  he  loved  not  women 
tenderly,  and  yet  would  never  strike ;  and  if  the  man  cannot  endure 
her  talking,  how  can  she  endure  his  striking  ?  But  this  caution  con- 
tains a  duty  in  it  which  none  prevaricates  but  the  meanest  of  the 
people,  fools  and  bedlams,  whose  kindness  is  a  curse,  whose  govern- 

^  Ah  lapis  est  ferrumque,  suam  quicunque  puellam 
Verberat:  e  coelo  deripit  ille  decs. 
Sit  satis  e  membris  tenuem  rescindere  vestem : 
^.  Sit  satis  ornatus  dissoluisse  comae : 

Sit  lacrymas  movisse  satis ;  quater  iUe  beatnSy 
Quo  tenera  irato  flere  pueUa  potest 
^  Sed  manibus  qui  ssbtus  erit,  scutumque  sudemque 

Is  gerat,  et  miti  sit  procul  a  Yeuere. 

Tibull.  [lib.  L  el  10.  lin.  59.] 
«  [n.  o'.  16.]  •  [In  1  Cor.  hom.  xzyi,prop.  fiiLtonu 

'  [Hezaem.  nom.Tii.y  juxtainterpreta-      x.  col.  238  sqq.] 
tionem  Frontonis  Ducsi,  torn,  i  p.  94  D.]         '  [  Ubi  supr.  col  239  C] 
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ment  is  by  chance  and  violence^  and  their  femilies  are  herds  of  talking 
cattle. 

Sio  altemos  reficit  coraos 
Altemiu  amor,  sic  astrigerU 
Bellum  discors  exu]at  oris. 
H»c  Concordia  temperat  squis 
£1  omenta  modis,  ut  pugnantia 
Vioibus  cedant  humida  sicds, 
Jungantque  fidem  frigora  fiammis  f . 

The  marital  love  is  infinitely  removed  from  all  possibility  of  such 
rudeness :  it  is  a  thing  pure  as  hght,  sacred  as  a  temple^  lasting  as 
the  world;  Amicitia  qua  dmnere potuit  nunquam  vera  f nit,  said 
one**;  'that  love  that  can  cease  was  never  true:^  it  is  6/uXta,  so 
Moses'  called  it;  it  is  AvQ\.ai  so  St. Paul^ ;  it  is  <^4X<Jn;y,  so  Homer "f; 
it  is  <l>iKo<l>poirivrj,  so  Plutarch^ ;  that  is^  it  contains  in  it  all  sweet- 
ness^ and  all  society^  and  all  feUcity^  and  all  nrudence,  and  all  wisdom. 
For  there  is  nothing  can  please  a  man  without  love ;  and  if  a  man 
be  weary  of  the  wise  discourses  of  the  apostles^  and  of  the  innocency 
of  an  even  and  a  private  fortune,  or  hates  peace  or  a  fruitful  year,  he 
hath  reaped  thorns  and  thistles  from  the  choicest  flowers  of  paradise ; 
'  for  nothing  can  sweeten  felicity  itself,  but  love  f  but  when  a  man 
dwells  in  love,  then  the  breasts  of  his  wife  are  pleasant  as  the  drop- 
pings upon  ihe  hill  of  Hermon,  her  eyes  are  fair  as  the  light  of 
heaven,  she  is  a  fountain  sealed,  and  he  can  quench  his  thirst,  and 
ease  his  cares,  and  lay  his  sorrows  down  upon  her  lap,  and  can  retire 
home  as  to  his  sanctuary  and  refectory,  ana  his  gardens  of  sweetness 
and  chaste  refreshments.  No  man  can  teU  but  he  that  loves  his 
children,  how  many  delicious  accents  make  a  man's  heart  dance  in 
the  pretty  conversation  of  those  dear  pledges;  their  childishness, 
their  stammering,  their  little  angers,  their  innocence,  their  imper- 
fections, their  necessities,  are  so  many  Uttle  emanations  of  joy  and 
comfort  to  him  that  delights  in  their  persons  and  society ;  but  he 
that  loves  not  his  wife  and  children,  feeds  a  lioness  at  nome,  and 
broods  a  nest  of  sorrows ;  and  blessing  itself  cannot  make  him  happy; 
80  that  all  the  commandments  of  Gt)d  enjoining  a  man  to  love  his 
wife,  are  nothing  but  so  many  necessities  and  capacities  of  joy°*. 
'^  She  that  is  loved  is  safe,  and  he  that  loves  is  joyful.''  Love  is  a 
union  of  all  things  excellent :  it  contains  in  it  proportion  and  satis- 
faction and  rest  and  confidence ;  and  I  wish  that  this  were  so  much 
proceeded  in,  that  the  heathens  themselves  could  not  go  beyond  us  . 
in  this  virtue,  and  its  proper  and  its  appendent  happiness.     Tiberius 

f  [Booth,  de  consoL,  lib.  iv.  metr.  6.  lin.  16.] 
*  [S.  Hieron.  ep.  i.  ad  Rufin.  in  fin.  i  [1  Cor.  vii.  S.] 

torn.  iv.  part  2,  coL  4.]  *  [II.  ^.  209  et  passim.] 

i  [Exod.  xxi.  10,  LXX.]  '  [Praecept  conjug.,  torn.  vi.  p.  536.] 

•       Felices  ter  et  amplius, 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nee  malis 

Divulsus  querimoniis 
Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die. — [Hor.  od.  i.  IS.  lin.  17.] 
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Gracchus*  chose  to  die  for  the  safety  of  his  wife ;  and  yet  methinks 
to  a  Christian  to  do  so  should  be  no  hard  thing ;  for  many  servants 
will  die  for  their  masters^  and  many  gentlemen  will  die  for  their 
friend ;  but  the  examples  are  not  so  many  of  those  that  are  ready  to  do 
it  for  their  dearest  relatives,  and  yet  some  there  have  been :  Baptista 
Fregosa**  tells  of  a  Neapolitan  that  gave  himself  a  slave  to  the  Moors 
that  he  might  follow  his  wife ;  and  Dominicus  Catalusius^,  the  prince 
of  Lesbos,  kept  company  with  Iris  lady  when  she  was  a  leper;  and 
these  are  greater  things  than  to  die.  But  the  cases  in  which  this 
can  be  required  are  so  rare  and  contingent,  that  holy  scripture  in- 
stances not  the  duty  in  this  particular ;  but  it  contains  in  it,  that  the 
husband  should  nourish  and  cherish  her,  that  he  should  refresh  her 
sorrows  and  entice  her  fears  into  confidence  and  pretty  arts  of  rest; 
for  even  the  fig-trees  that  grew  in  paradise  had  sharp-pointed  leaves, 
and  harshnesses  fit  to  mortifjr  the  too  forward  lusting  after  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  firuit.  But  it  will  concern  the  prudence  of  the  husband's 
love  to  make  the  cares  and  evils  as  simple  and  easy  as  he  can,  by 
doubling  the  joys  and  acts  of  a  careful  friendship ;  by  tolerating  her 
infirmitiesS  because  by  so  doing  he  either  cures  her,  or  makes  him- 
self better;  by  fiiirly  expounding  all  the  Uttle  traverses  of  society 
and  communication ;  b^  '  taking  every  thing  by  the  right  handle,'  as 
Plutarch's'  expression  is ;  for  there  is  nothing  but  may  be  misinter- 
preted, and  yet  if  it  be  capable  of  a  fair  construction,  it  is  the  office 
of  love  to  make  it. 

love  will  account  that  to  be  well  said,  which  it  may  be  was  not  so 
intended,  and  then  it  may  cause  it  to  be  so  another  time. 

3.  Hither  also  is  to  be  referred  that  he  secure  the  interest  of  her 
virtue  and  felicity  by  a  fair  example ;  for  a  wife  to  a  husband  is  a 
line  or  superficies,  it  hath  dimensions  of  its  own,  but  no  motion  or 
proper  affections,  but  commonly  puts  on  such  images  of  virtues  or 
vices  as  are  presented  to  her  by  her  husband's  idea ;  and  if  thou  beest 
vicious,  complain  not  that  she  is  infected  that  Ues  in  thy  bosom,  the 
interest  of  whose  loves  ties  her  to  transcribe  thy  copy,  and  write  after 
the  characters  of  thy  manners.  Fans  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and 
Helena  was  an  adulteress,  and  she  added  covetousness  upon  her  own 
account:  but  Ulysses  was  a  prudent  man,  and  a  wary  counsellor, 
sober  and  severe ;  and  he  efformed  his  wife  into  such  imagery  as  he 

■  [Plut  inTit  Tib.  et  C.  Gracch.,  cap.         •  [Sen  Fulgos.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.] 
i  torn.  iy.  p.  610.]  ^  [IWd.] 

q  Uzoris  vitiam  tollas  opuf  est,  aut  feras : 
Qui  tollit  vitium,  uxorem  commodiusculam  sibi  pnestat ; 
Qui  fert,  sese  meliorem  fadt 

Yarro.  [In  Sat.  Menipp.  (sed  panlo  aliter)  apnd  AuL  GelL  L  17.] 
'  [Qu.  Epictetns'  T  Enchirid.,  cap.  Ixr.] 
•  Eurip.  [Apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  lib.  ir.  cap.  20.  p.  620.] 
IV.  Q 
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desired ;  and  she  was  chaste  as  the  snows  upon  the  mountains^  dili- 
gent as  the  fatal  sisters^  always  busj^  and  always  faithful ; 

'  she  had  a  lazy  tongue,  and  a  busy  hand.' 

4.  Above  all  the  instances  of  love  let  him  preserve  towards  her  an 
inviolable  faith,  and  an  unspotted  chastity^;  for  this  is  the  marriage- 
ring,  it  ties  two  hearts  by  an  eternal  band ;  it  is  like  the  cherubim's 
flaming  sword  set  for  the  guard  of  paradise ;  he  that  passes  into  that 
garden  now  that  it  is  immured  by  Christ  and  the  church,  enters  into 
the  shades  of  death.  No  man  must  touch  the  forbidden  tree,  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden,  which  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  life. 
Chastity  is  the  security  of  love,  and  preserves  all  the  mysteriousness 
like  the  secrets  of  a  temple.  Under  this  lock  is  deposit^  security  of 
families,  the  union  of  affections,  the  repairer  of  accidental  breaches. 

—  Kad  (r<tt*  ^Kptra  wtUeta  K6ato' 

Eif  thv^v  Mtrtu/u  SfMffOfiym  <^i\6t7iti  '. 

This  is  a  grace  that  is  shut  up  and  secured  by  all  arts  of  heaven,  and 
the  defence  of  laws,  the  locks  and  bars  of  modesty,  by  honour  and 
reputation,  by  fear  and  shame,  by  interest  and  high  r^ards;  and 
that  contract  that  is  intended  to  be  for  ever,  is  yet  dissolved  and 
broken  by  the  violation  of  this ;  nothing  but  death  can  do  so  much 
evil  to  the  holy  rites  of  marriage,  as  unchastity  and  breach  of  faith 
can.  The  shepherd  Crathis^  falling  in  love  with  a  she-goat  had  his 
brains  beaten  out  with  a  buck  as  he  lay  asleep ;  and  hj  the  laws  of 
the  Komans'  a  man  might  kill  his  daughter  or  his  wife  if  he  sur- 
prised her  in  the  breach  of  her  holy  vows,  which  are  as  sacred  as  the 
threads  of  life,  secret  as  the  privacies  of  the  sanctuary,  and  holy  as 
the  society  of  angels. 

Nulls  sunt  inimicitiae  nisi  amoris  acerbs  ■ ; 

and  God  that  commanded  us  to  forgive  our  enemies,  left  it  in  our 
choice,  and  hath  not  commanded  us  to  forgive  an  adulterous  hus- 
band or  a  wife,  but  the  offended  party's  displeasure  may  pass  into  an 
eternal  separation  of  society  and  friendship.  Now  in  this  grace  it  is 
fit  that  the  wisdom  and  severity  of  the  man  should  hold  forth  a  pure 
taper,  that  his  wife  may,  by  seeinc  the  beauties  and  transparency  of 
that  crystal,  dress  her  mind  and  her  body  by  the  light  of  so  pure 
reflections ;  it  is  certain  he  will  expect  it  from  the  modesty  and  re- 
tirement, from  the  passive  nature  and  colder  temper,  from  the  humi- 
lity and  fear,  from  the  honour  and  love,  of  his  wife,  that  she  be  pure 

«  [Vid.  Soph.  Philoct  97.]  ausc.  158.  t.  ii.  p.  846.] 

•  Koi  ht6d9VTov  nipova'i  rhv  ydfjtov,  *  [Horn.  II.  f .  205,  9.] 

r*Ev  T^  *dffi^i  iroTOfi^  y€wa(r$ou  pdfiZov  f  [iEIian.  de  animal.  vL  42.] 

lrotia{ofA4priP  A.cvfc<^vAAov»  V  ol  t'n\6'  *  [Digest,  lib.  xlviii.  cap.  38.  tom,iii. 

rvwoi    r&p   iuSp&y  9ptir6fitP0i  plwrovirt  p.  1521. J 

w€plrhywape4yioif  edXa/xoWf  fcol  luf6Bfyrov  *  [Property  lib.  ii.  el  8.  lin.  S.] 

Tiipown  rhp  ydfjufp,  —  Aristot,  mirab* 
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as  the  eye  of  heaven :  and  therefore  it  is  but  reason  that  the  wisdom 
and  nobleness^  the  love  and  confidence,  the  strength  and  severity  of 
the  man,  should  be  as  holy  and  certain  in  this  grace,  as  he  is  a  severe 
exactor  of  it  at  her  hands,  who  can  more  easily  be  tempted  by  an- 
other, and  less  by  herself. 

These  are  the  little  lines  of  a  man's  duty,  which,  like  threads  of 
light  from  the  body  of  the  sun,  do  clearly  describe  all  the  regions  of 
his  proper  obligations. 

III.  Now  concerning  the  woman's  duty,  although  it  consists  in 
doing  whatsoever  her  husband  commands,  and  so  receives  measures 
from  the  rules  of  his  government,  yet  there  are  also  some  lines  of  life 
depicted  upon  her  hands  by  which  she  may  read  and  know  how  to 
proportion  out  her  duty  to  her  husband. 

1.  The  first  is  obedience;  which  because  it  is  no  where  enjoined 
that  the  man  should  exact  of  her,  but  often  commanded  to  her  to 
pay,  ^ves  demonstration  that  it  is  a  voluntary  cession  that  is  re- 
quired ;  such  a  cession  as  must  be  without  coercion  and  violence  on 
his  part,  but  upon  fair  inducements,  and  reasonableness  in  the  thing, 
and  out  of  love  and  honour  on  her  part.  When  God  commands  us 
to  love  Him,  He  means  we  should  obey  Him ;  "This  is  love,  that  ye 
keep  My  commandments;"  and  "if  ye  love  Me,"  said  our  Lord, 
"keep  My  commandments:"  now  as  Christ  is  to  the  church,  so  is 
man  to  the  wife ;  and  therefore  obedience  is  the  best  instance  of  her 
love;  for  it  proclaims  her  submission,  her  humility,  her  opinion  of 
his  wisdom,  his  pre-eminence  in  the  family,  the  right  of  his  privilege, 
and  the  injunction  imposed  by  God  upon  her  sex,  that  although  in 
sorrow  she  bring  forth  children,  yet  with  love  and  choice  she  should 
obey.  The  man's  authority  is  love,  and  the  woman's  love  is  obedi- 
ence; and  it  was  not  rightly  observed  of  him  that  said,  when 
woman  feU,  '  God  made  her  timorous,  that  she  might  be  ruled,'  apt 
and  easy  to  obey ;  for  this  obedience  is  no  way  founded  in  fear,  but 
in  love  and  reverence ;  recepta  reverentia  est  si  mulier  viro  subsit, 
said  the  law^.  Unless  also  that  we  will  add,  that  it  is  an  effect  of 
that  modesty  which  like  rubies  adorns  the  necks  and  cheeks  of 
women; 

pudioida  est  pater, 

Eos  magDificaxe,  qui  nos  socias  sumpserunt  sibi  *, 

said  the  maiden  in  the  comedy ;  'it  is  modesty  to  advance  and  highly 
to  honour  them,  who  have  honoured  us  by  making  us  to  be  the  com- 
panions' of  their  dearest  excellencies.  For  the  woman  that  went 
before  the  man  in  the  way  of  death,  is  commanded  to  follow  him  in 

^  C.  <  Alia,'  De  tolut  matrim.  [Di-         •  Plautus  in  Sticho.  [act.  L  so.  2. 
gest.,  HI),  xxiv.  tit  iii.  cap.  14.  torn.  iL      lin.  43.1 
p.  60«.] 

Q2 
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the  way  of  love;  and  that  makes  the  society  to  be  perfect,  and  the 
nnion  profitable,  and  the  harmony  complete. 

Inferior  matrona  suo  sit,  Sexte  ',  marito ; 
Non  aliter  fVierint  foemina  Tirque  pares  •• 

For  then  the  soul  and  bod;^  make  a  perfect  man,  when  the  soul  com- 
mands wisely,  or  rules  lovingly,  and  cares  profitably,  and  provides 
plentifolly,  and  conducts  charitably  that  body  which  is  its  partner, 
and  yet  the  inferior.  But  if  the  body  shall  give  laws,  and  by  the 
violence  of  the  appetite  first  abuse  the  understanding,  and  then  pos- 
sess the  superior  portion  of  the  will  and  choice,  the  body  and  the 
soul  are  not  apt  company,  and  the  man  is  a  fool,  and  miserable.  If 
the  soul  rules  not,  it  cannot  be  a  companion ;  either  it  must  govern 
or  be  a  slave;  never  was  king  deposed  and  sufiered  to  live  in  the 
state  of  peerage  and  equal  honour,  but  made  a  prisoner  or  put  to 
death ;  and  those  women  that  had  rather  lead  the  blind  than  follow 
prudent  guides,  rule  fools  and  ea^  men  than  obey  the  powerful  and 
wise,  never  made  a  good  society  in  a  house :  a  wife  never  can  become 
equal  but  by  obeying;  but  so  her  power,  while  it  is  in  minority, 
makes  up  the  authority  of  the  man  integral,  and  becomes  one  govern- 
ment, as  themselves  are  one  man.  ^v&Iale  and  female  created  He 
them,  and  called  their  name  Adam,''  saith  the  holy  scripture'; 
they  are  but  one :  and  therefore  the  several  parts  of  this  one  man 
must  stand  in  the  place  where  God  appointed,  that  the  lower  parts 
may  do  their  ofi&ces  in  their  own  station,  and  promote  the  commoa 
interest  of  the  whole.    A  ruling  woman  is  intolerable ; 

■         faciunt  gradora  coaete 
Imperio  sexusff. 

But  thaf  s  not  all,  for  she  is  miserable  too ;  for 

rk  9*^€f^  old  r^y  yvfcuxa  ZtT  X^«iy, 

It  is  a  sad  calamity  for  a  woman  to  be  joined  to  a  fool  or  a  weak 
person;  it  is  like  a  guard  of  geese  to  keep  the  capitol;  or  as  if  a  flock 
of  sheep  should  read  grave  lectures  to  their  shepherd,  and  give  him 
orders  where  he  shall  conduct  them  to  pasture. 

O  yere  Phrygue,  neque  enim  Phryges';— 

It  is  a  curse  that  Ood  threatened  sinning  persons,  Devoratum  eat 
robur  eorum,facti  sunt  quasi  mulieres;  effosmtnati  dominabuntureisK 
To  be  ruled  by  weaker  people, 

hovKov  y€p4<r9at  wapa4^poyovrros  Zt^nrSrov  K 


d  [Leg.  *Prisce.'] 

•  (Mart,  lib.  tUI  ep.  12.] 

'  Gen.  V.  2. 

If  [Juv.  Ti  154.] 


'Menand.  ap.]  Stob.  [flor.  Ixxir.  5.] 
|Virg.  ^n.,ix.617.] 
'Isaiah  iii.  4.  ed.  vulg.] 
'  [Arisloph.  Plut  2.] 
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'to  have  a  fool  to  one's  master/  is  the  fate  of  miserable  and  un- 
blessed people :  and  the  wife  can  be  no  ways  happy  unless  she  be 
governed  by  a  prudent  lord,  whose  commands  are  sober  counsels, 
whose  authority  is  paternal,  whose  orders  are  provisions,  and  whose 
sentences  are  charity. 

But  now  concerning  the  measures  and  limits  of  this  Obedience,  we 
can  best  take  accounts  from  scripture :  iv  vavrl,  saith  the  apostle*, 
'in  all  things;'  ut  Domino,  'as  to  the  Lord,'  and  thafs  large 
enough :  'as  unto  a  lord,'  vt  anciUa  domino  ;  so  St.  Hierome"  under- 
stanos  it,  who  neither  was  a  friend  to  the  sex,  nor  to  marriage;  but 
his  mistake  is  soon  confuted  by  thatext;  it  is  not  vt  dominis,  be 
subject  to  your  husbands  '  as  unto  lords,'  but  &s  r<S  KvpU^,  that 
is,  in  all  religion,  in  reverence  and  in  love,  in  duty  ana  zeal,  in  faith 
and  knowledge.  Or  else  m  T<p  Kvpli^  may  signify,  'wives  be  subject 
to  your  husbands,  but  vet  so  that  at  the  same  tune  ye  be  subject  to 
the  Lord :'  for  thafs  the  measure  of  h  vavrl,  '  in  all  things ;'  and 
it  is  more  plain  in  the  parallel  place,  m  ivfJKev  iv  Kvp^,  'as  it  is 
fit  in  the  Lord":'  religion  must  be  the  measure  of  your  obedience 
and  subjection ;  in^a  Umites  disc^lina,  so  Tertullian®  expresses  it. 
Uivra  fikv  r^  dvdpl  'n€i6o\juhti,  a)9  iirfikv  ixovros  kK€(vov  irpa^aC  irore, 
vXriv  6<ra  €ts  iip€T7jv  koL  <yo<f>lav^  hia^ip^iv  voiuCerai*  so  Glemens 
Alexandrinus^;  'Li  all  things  let  the  wife  be  subject  to  the  hus- 
band, so  as  to  do  nothing  against  his  will,  those  only  thin^  ex- 
cepted in  which  he  is  impious  or  refractory  in  things  pertainmg  to 
wisdom  and  piety.' 

But  in  this  also  there  is  some  peculiar  caution.  For  although  in 
those  things  which  are  of  the  necessary  parts  of  faith  and  holy  life 
the  woman  is  only  subject  to  Christ,  who  only  is  and  can  be  Lord  of 
consciences,  and  commands  alone  where  the  conscience  is  instructed 
and  convinced;  yet  as  it  is  part  of  the  man's  ojDBce  to  be  a  teacher 
and  a  prophet  and  a  guide  and  a  master,  so  also  it  will  relate  very 
much  to  tne  demonstration  of  their  affections  to  obey  his  counsels,  to 
imitate  his  virtues,  to  be  directed  by  his  wisdom,  to  have  her  per- 
suasion  measured  by  the  hues  of  his  excellent  religion.  O^x  firrov 
i^  (T€iwhv  ixova-ai  yaiienjf  X€yo'6<rri9,  *Av^p,  iirhp  irS  IM>1  iatn 
KaOrjyrjrfjs  koX  <l>tX6<ro<l>09  Kal  hibicKoKo^  t&v  KoXKCtTTCnv  koX  ^€tor(i> 
Ttoir  'It  were  hugely  decent,'  saith  Plutarch',  'that  the  wife  should 
acknowledge  her  husband  for  her  teacher  and  her  guide :'  for  then 
when  she  is  what  he  please  to  effoYm  her,  he  hath  no  cause  to  com- 
plain if  she  be  no  better;  r^  hi  Touxvra  fxaOrJixaTa  ttpikrov  i4^i<m\<T^ 
T&v  iroTTiav  ras  yvvaiKas, '  his  precepts  and  wise  counsels  can  draw 
her  off  from  vanities :'  and  as  he  said  of  geometry,  that  if  she  be 
skilled  in  that  she  will  not  easily  be  a  gamester  or  a  dancer,  may 


Eph.  T 
[Vid. 


•  [De  idol.,  §15.  p.  95.] 
in  loc,  torn.  it.   par.  i.   col.         '  l^^B'  (nerriplay,j 


389.]  q  Strom,  [lib.  iv.  cap.  19.  p.  620.] 

■  Col.  iii.  18.  r  [Prsecept.  conjag.,  torn,  ri  p.  648.] 
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perfectly  be  said  of  religion;  if  she  suffers  herself  to  be  guided  by  his 
counsel  and  effonned  by  his  religion,  either  he  is  an  ill  master  in  his 
religion,  or  he  may  seciure  in  her  and  for  his  advantage  an  excellent 
virtue.  And  although  in  matters  of  religion  the  husband  hath  no 
empire  and  command,  yet  if  there  be  a  place  left  to  persuade,  and 
entreat,  and  induce  by  arguments,  there  is  not  in  a  family  a  greater 
endearment  of  affections  than  the  unity  of  religion :  and  anciently  it 
was  not  permitted  to  a  woman  to  have  a  religion  by  herself;  Eosdem 
quos  marittts,  nosse  deos  ei  colere  solos  uxor  debet,  said  Plutarch': 
and  the  rites  which  a  woman  performs  severally  from  her  husband 
are  not  pleasing  to  Ood;  and  tj^erefore  Fomponia  Greecina',  because 
she  entertained  a  stranger  religion,  was  permitted  to  the  judgment  of 
her  husband  Plantius.  And  this  whole  affair  is  no  stranger  to 
Christianity,  for  the  christian  woman  was  not  suffered  to  marry  an 
unbelieving  man :  and  although  this  is  not  to  be  extended  to  diffe- 
rent opinions  within  the  limits  of  the  common  faith ;  vet  thus  much 
advantage  is  won  or  lost  by  it,  that  the  compliance  of  the  wife  and 
submission  of  her  understaiiding  to  the  better  rule  of  her  husband  in 
matters  of  religion,  wiU  help  very  much  to  warrant  her  though  she 
should  be  mispersuaded  in  a  matter  less  necessary ;  yet  nothing  can 
war^t  her  in  her  separate  rites  and  manners  of  worshippings  but 
an  invincible  necessity  of  conscience  and  a  curious  infamble  truth ; 
and  if  she  be  deceived  alone  she  hath  no  excuse ;  if  with  him,  she 
hath  much  pity,  and  some  degrees  of  warranty  under  the  protection 
of  humility,  and  dutv,  and  dear  affections.  And  she  will  find  that  it 
is  part  of  her  privilege  and  right  to  partake  of  the  mysteries  and 
blessings  of  her  husband's  religion;  yvvaxKa  yaiierrjv  xarct  v6ijlovs 
Upoifs  <rvv€XBod<Tav  iofbpl  Koiv(av6v  hmivranf  Avai  yprjixdraiv  t€  koI 
i€p<5v,  said  Komulus  *;  '  a  woman  bv  the  holy  laws  hath  right  to  par- 
take of  her  husband's  goods,  and  her  husband's  sacrifices  and  holy 
things.'  Where  there  is  a  schism  in  one  bed,  there  is  a  nursery  of 
temptations,  and  love  is  persecuted  and  in  perpetual  danger  to  be 
destroyed ;  there  dwell  jealousies,  and  divided  interests,  and  differing 
opinions,  and  continual  disputes^;  and  we  cannot  love  them  so  well 
whom  we  believe  to  be  less  beloved  of  God,  and  it  is  ill  uniting  with 
a  person  concerning  whom  my  persuasion  tells  me  that  he  is  like  to 
live  in  hell  to  eternal  ages. 

2.  The  next  line  of  the  woman's  duty  is  compliance,  which  St.Peter 
calls,  "  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  a 
(luiet  spirit*,''  and  to  it  he  opposes  the  outward  and  pompous  orna- 
ment of  the  body ;  concerning  which  as  there  can  be  no  particular 

»  [PrsBcept  conjug.,  p.  630.]  '  [Dion.  Halicarn.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  25. 

•  [Tac.  Annal  xiii.  82.]  torn,  l  p.  92.] 

« Quia  deditus  aatem 

Usque  adeo  est,  ut  non  illam,  quam  laudibus  efifert, 
Horreat,  inque  diem  septenis  oderit  horis  ? 

*  1  Pet  iiL  4w  [J«v-  Mt.  yi.  181.] 
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measore  set  down  to  all  persons,  but  the  proportions  are  to  be 
measured  by  the  customs  of  wise  people,  the  quality  of  the  woman, 
and  the  desires  of  the  man;  yet  it  is  to  be  limited  by  christian 
modesty,  and  the  usages  of  the  more  excellent  and  severe  matrons. 
Menander^^  in  the  comedy  brings  in  a  man  turning  his  wife  from 
his  house  because  she  stained  her  hair  yellow,  which  was  then  the 
beauty ; 

rV  tr^ippoy*  ob  Sci  ria  rplx«ts  ^cufSiu  wotuy' 

a  wise  woman  should  not  paint.  A  studious  gallantry  in  clothes  can- 
not make  a  wise  man  love  his  wife  the  better': 

€ls  robs  rptr/^hs  x^*?**/**!  o^  tls  rhw  $lw, 

said  the  comedy*;  'Such  gaieties  are  fit  for  tragedies,  but  not  for  the 
uses  of  life :' 

decor  occultus . .  et  tecta  Tenustas, 

that^s  the  christian  woman's  fineness;  'the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,' 
sweetness  of  manners,  humble  comportment,  fair  interpretation  of  all 
addresses,  ready  compliances,  high  opinion  of  him  and  mean  of 
herself**; 

4p  Koivf  . .  \lwris  ^Soi^s  t*  Ix***'  M^jP<"» 

'  to  partake  secretly,  and  in  her  heart  of  all  his  joys  and  sorrows,'  to 
believe  him  comely  and  fair<^  though  the  sun  hath  drawn  a  cypress* 
over  him ;  for  as  marriages  are  not  to  be  contracted  by  the  nands 
and  eye,  but  with  reason  and  the  hearts;  so  are  these  judgments  to 
be  made  by  the  mind,  not  by  the  sight :  and  diamonds  cannot  make 
the  woman  virtuous,  nor  him  to  value  her  who  sees  her  put  them  off 
then,  when  charity  and  modesty  are  her  brightest  omam^its. 

oh  K6<rfi0Sr  obK,  i  rX'fifiQPf  &X\*  iucoo/Ua 
<palyotr*  hf  elvai  <r&¥  re  iia^&nns  ^wmw^t  &c. 

And  indeed  those  husbands  that  are  pleased  with  undecent  gaieties  of 

Tf  [  Apud  Clem.  Alex.  PsBdag.,  lib.  iil  p.  254.] 

>  Quid  juyat  omato  procedere,  vita,  capUlo, 

Teqne  peregrinis  vcndere  muneribos, 
Natursque  decua  mcrcato  perdere  cultu, 
Nee  unere  in  propriis  membra  nitere  bonis  f 

Propert  [Ub.  i.  eL  2.  init.] 
'  [Phileni.  apud  Clem.  Alex.,  psdag.  il  p.  285.— Diog.  Laert.  iL  5.  tom.  i  p. 
111.— Stob.  floriL,  M.  16 ;  qui  pro  xP^ci/i*  legit  «W«t.'] 

Malo  Venuainam,  quam  te,  Cornelia  mater 
Graochorum,  si  cum  magnis  Tirtutibus  a£^ 
Grande  supercilium,  et  nameras  in  dote  triumpbos. 

[Jut.  sat  vi.  167.1 
c  Up&ra  /i/v  y€  rov^  bxdpx^i'  ich^  ifxof^s  f  w6<ris, 
"XfAi  ZoKtuf  tCfiop^ov  tfycu  rf  y€  vovv  K^KTiitiivfji* 
ob  ykp  6(p$aXfAbs  rh  icptv§uf  *  iirry,  &XA&  wovs, 

[Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  lib.  iy.  cap.  20.  p.  621.] 
[Or  «  Cyprus ;'  see  p.  482  below.]  jug.,  tom.  vl  p.  535.] 


Sophocl  apud  Plut.  Prcecept  con-  •  [rhjiop^v  KpTyoy,  correct  Grot,] 
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their  wives^  are  like  fishes  taken  with  ointments  and  intoxicating 
baits^  apt  and  easy  for  sport  and  mockery^  but  useless  for  food ;  and 
when  Circe'  had  turned  Ulysses's  companions  into  hogs  and  monkeys 
by  pleasures  and  the  enchantments  of  her  bravery  and  luxury,  they 
were  no  longer  useful  to  her,  she  knew  not  what  to  do  with  them ; 
but  on  wise  Ulysses  she  was  continually  enamoured.  Indeed  the 
outward  ornament  is  fit  to  take  fools,  but  they  are  not  worth  the 
taking ;  but  she  that  hath  a  wise  husband  must  entice  him  to  an 
eternal  deamess  by  the  veil  of  modesty  and  the  grave  robes  of  chastity, 
the  ornament  of  meekness  and  the  jewels  of  faith  and  charity;  she 
must  have  no  fucus  but  blushings,  her  brightness  must  be  purity, 
and  she  must  shine  round  about  with  sweetnesses  and  friendship, 
and  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  Uves,  and  desired  when  she  dies. 
If  not, 

KcnBavovira  5c  iccftrcoi, 

oW^  Tti  fiyfifiotrvva  ir4Bfy  ttrrran, 

oh  yiip  fier4xtts  p6dcty  r&v  iit  Uttpltis' « 

her  grave  shall  be  full  of  rottenness  and  dishonour,  and  her  memory 
shall  be  worse  after  she  is  dead.  After  she  is  dead;  for  that  will  be 
the  end  of  all  merry  meetings;  and  I  choose  this  to  be  the  last 
advice  to  both, — 

8.  "Eemember  the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  are  many;''  the  joys 
of  the  bridal-chambers  are  quickly  past,  and  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  state  is  a  dull  progress,  without  variety  of  joys,  but  not  with- 
out the  change  of  sorrows ;  but  that  portion  that  shall  enter  into  the 
grave  must  be  eternal.  It  is  fit  that  I  should  infuse  a  bunch  of 
myrrh  ^  into  the  festival  goblet,  and  after  the  Egyptian  manner'  serve 
up  a  dead  man's  bones  at  a  feast :  I  wUl  only  shew  it  and  take  it 
away  again ;  it  will  make  the  wine  bitter,  but  wholesome.  But  those 
married  pairs  that  live  as  remembering  that  they  must  part  again, 
and  give  an  account  how  they  treat  themselves  and  each  other,  shall 
at  the  day  of  their  death  be  admitted  to  glorious  espousals,  and 
when  they  shall  live  again  be  married  to  their  Lord,  and  partake  of 
His  glories,  with  Abrjiiam  and  Joseph,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
all  the  married  saints. 

0y7rrk  rk  rS»¥  0prir&y,  koI  vdtna  irap/^#rflu  ifuU* 
^v  Z\  p^f  kW*  iifi€is  a^^  vaptpx^iitOa' i 

'  all  those  things  that  now  please  us  shall  pass  from  us,  or  we  from 
them;'  but  those  things  that  concern  the  other  life  are  permanent  as 
the  numbers  of  eternity :  and  although  at  the  resurrection  there  shall 
be  no  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  no  marriage  shall  be  cele- 

'  [Horn.  Od.  k\  237.]  *  [Plin.  Nat  hist   xit.  15.— Athen. 

K  [Sapph.  apudPlut  Praecept.  coujug.  xi.  2 — Martial,  xiv.  113.] 

ad  fin.  Paolo  aliter  scripta  et  in  versui  '  [Herod.  Euterp.  78.] 

digesta  invenies  apud  Stob.  (ed.  Gaisfl)  J  [Lucil.  num.  cxviii.  in  Antbol.,  torn. 

floriL  It.  12.]  iii  p.  53.] 
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brated  but  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb ;  yet  then  shall  be  remembered 
how  men  and  women  passed  through  this  state  which  is  a  type  of 
that^  and  from  this  sacramental  union  ail  holy  pairs  shall  pass  to  the 
spiritual  and  eternal,  where  love  shall  be  their  portion,  and  joys  shall 
crown  their  heads,  and  th^  shall  lie  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus  and  in 
the  heart  of  Qod  to  eternal  ages.    Amen. 


SERMON  XIX. 

APPLES  OP  SODOM*';  OR,  THE  FRUITS  OF  SIN. 


EOMANS  vi.  21. 

What  fruit  had  ye  then  m  those  thmgs  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed? 
for  the  end  of  those  things  is  death. 

.  The  son  of  Sirach  did  prudently  advise  concerning  making  judg- 
ments of  the  felicity  or  infelicity  of  men,  "  Judge  none  blessed  be- 
fore his  death,  for  a  man  shall  be  known  in  his  children *.''  Some 
men  raise  their  fortunes  firom  a  cottage  to  the  chairs  of  princes,  from 
a  sheep-cote  to  a  throne,  and  dwell  in  the  circles  of  the  sun  and  in 
the  lap  of  prosperity;  their  wishes  and  success  dwell  under  the  same 
roof,  and  Providence  brings  all  events  into  their  design,  and  ties  both 
ends  together  with  prosperous  successes ;  and  even  the  little  con- 
spersions  and  intertextures  of  evil  accidents  in  their  lives  are  but 
like  a  feigned  note  in  music,  by  an  artificial  discord  making  the  ear 
covetous,  and  then  pleased  with  the  harmony  into  which  the  appetite 
was  enticed  by  passion  and  a  pretty  restraint ;  and  variety  does  but 
adorn  prosperity,  and  make  it  of  a  sweeter  relish  and  of  more  advan- 
tages; and  some  of  these  men  descend  into  their  graves  without  a 
change  of  fortune ; 

eripitur  persona,  manet  res  ". 

Indeed  they  cannot  longer  dwell  upon  the  estate,  but  that  remains 
unrifled  and  descends  upon  the  heir,  and  all  is  well  tiU  the  next 
generation :  but  if  the  evil  of  his  death,  and  the  change  of  his  pre- 
sent prosperity  for  an  intolerable  danger  of  an  uncertain  eternity, 
does  not  sour  his  full  chalice;  yet  if  his  children  prove  vicious  or 
degenerous,  cursed*^  or  unprosperous,  we  account  the  man  miserable, 
and  his  grave  to  be  strewed  with  sorrows  and  dishonours.    The  wise 

'  [See  note  to  p.  589  below.]  ■  [Lncret  iii.  58.] 

1  [Ecelus.  XL  28.]  »  [See  vol.  fil  p.  888.] 
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• 

and  valiant  Chabrias™  grew  miserable  by  the  folly  of  his  son  Ctesip- 
pus;  and  the  reputation  of  brave  Gtermanicos"  began  to  be  ashamed 
when  the  base  Ualigula  entered  upon  his  scene  of  dishonourable 
crimes.  Commodus",  the  wanton  and  feminine  son  of  wise  Antoni- 
nus, gave  a  check  to  the  great  name  of  his  father ;  and  when  the  son 
of  Hortensius  Corbio^  was  prostitute,  and  the  heir  of  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus^  was  disinherited  by  the  sentence  of  the  city  praetor  as 
being  unworthy  to  enter  into  the  fields  of  his  glorious  father,  and 
young  Scipio>^  the  son  of  A&icanus  was  a  fool  and  a  prodigal;  poste- 
rity did  weep  afresh  over  the  monuments  of  their  brave  progenitors, 
and  found  that  infelicity  can  pursue  a  man  and  overtake  him  in  his 
grave. 

This  is  a  great  calamity  when  it  falls  upon  innocent  persons :  and 
that  Moses  died  upon  mount  Nebo  in  the  sight  of  Canaan,  was  not 
so  great  an  evil  as  that  his  sons  Eliezer  and  Gerson  were  unworthy 
to  succeed  him,  but  that  priesthood  was  devolved  to  his  brother,  and 
the  principality  to  his  servant :  and  to  Samuel,  that  his  sons  proved 
corrupt  and  were  exauthorated  for  their  unworthiness,  was  an  aUay 
to  his  honour  and  his  joys,  and  such  as  proclaims  to  all  the  world 
that  the  measures  of  our  felicity  are  not  to  be  taken  by  the  lines  of 
our  own  person,  but  of  our  relations  too ;  and  he  that  is  cursed  in 
his  children,  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  fortunate. 

This  which  I  have  discoursed  concerning  families  in  general  is 
most  remarkable  in  the  retinue  and  family  of  sin ;  for  it  keeps  a  good 
house,  and  is  full  of  company  and  servants,  it  is  served  by  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  world,  it  is  courted  by  the  unhappy,  flattered  by  fools, 
taken  into  the  bosom  by  the  effeminate,  made  the  end  of  hmnan 
designs,  and  feasted  all  the  way  of  its  progress :  wars  are  made  for 
its  interest,  and  men  give  or  venture  their  lives  that  their  sin  may 
be  prosperous ;  all  the  outward  senses  are  its  handmaids,  and  the 
inward  senses  are  of  its  privy-chamber;  the  understanding  is  its 
counsellor,  the  will  its  friend,  riches  are  its  ministers,  nature  holds 
up  its  train,  and  art  is  its  emissary  to  promote  its  interest  and  affairs 
abroad :  and  upon  this  account,  all  the  world  is  enrolled  in  its  tax- 
ing-tables, and  are  subjects  or  friends  of  its  kingdom,  or  are  so  kind 
to  it  as  to  make  too  often  visits,  and  to  lodge  in  its  borders;  because 
all  men  stare  upon  its  pleasures,  and  are  enticed  to  taste  of  ite  wanton 
delicacies.  But  then  if  we  look  what  are  the  children  of  this  splendid 
family,  and  see  what  issue  sin  produces,— ^url  yap  riKva  xat  r<f66, 
— it  may  help  to  untie  the  charm.  Sin  and  concupiscence  marry 
together,  and  riot  and  feast  it  high,  but  their  fruits,  the  children  and 
production  of  their  filthy  union,  are  ugly  and  deformed,  foolish  and 
ill-natured ;  and  the  aposUe  calls  them  by  their  names,  'shame,'  and 

»  [Athen.  iv.  60.  p.  869.]  i  [Ibid.  num.  2,  post  Cic  Tusc  qn.  L 

"  [Sueton.  in  Calig.,  cap.  xi.]  83.] 

*•  [  Lampridius  in  vit  Commodi.]  '  [Ibid.  num.  1.] 

f  [Val.  Max.  iii.  5.  num.  4.] 
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'death/  These  are  the  firuit«  of  sin,  'the  apples  of  Sodom/  fair  out- 
sides,  but  if  you  touch  them  they  turn  to  ashes  and  a  stink;  and  if 
you  will  nurse  these  children,  and  give  them  whatsoever  is  dear  to 
you,  then  you  may  be  admitted  into  the  house  of  feasting,  and 
chambers  of  riot  where  sin  dweUs ;  but  if  you  will  have  the  mother, 
you  must  have  the  daughters;  the  tree  and  the  fruits  go  together ^ 
and  there  is  none  of  you  all  that  ever  entered  into  this  house  of 
pleasure,  but  he  left  the  skirts  of  his  garment  in  the  hands  of  shame, 
and  had  his  name  rolled  in  the  chambers  of  death.  ''  What  fruit 
had  ye  then  ?"  That's  the  question. 

In  answer  to  which  question  we  are  to  consider. 

First,  what  is  the  sum  total  of  the  pleasure  of  sin  ? 

Secondly,  what  fruits  and  relishes  it  leaves  behind  by  its  natural 
efficiency? 

Thirdly,  what  are  its  consequents  by  its  demerit,  and  the  infliction 
of  the  superadded  wrath  of  God  which  it  hath  deserved  f 

Of  the  first  St.  Paul  gives  no  account;  but  by  way  of  upbraiding 
asks,  'what  they  had?'  that  is,  nothing  that  they  dare  own,  nothing 
that  remains :  and  where  is  it  ?  shew  it ;  whafs  become  of  it  ? 

Of  the  second  he  gives  the  sum  total :  all  its  natural  effects  are 
'  shame'  and  its  appendages. 

The  third,  or  the  superinduced  evils  by  the  just  wrath  of  God,  he 
calls  'death,'  the  worst  name  in  itself,  and  the  greatest  of  evils  that 
can  happen. 

I.  Let  us  consider  what  pleasures  there  are  in  sin. 
1.  Most  of  them  are  very  punishments.    I  will  not  reckon  or  con- 
sider concerning  envy,  which  one*  in  Stobceus*  calls 

—  Kdicurrop  ko)  9ucu6T<noi'  ■  Othp, 

'the  basest  spirit,  and  yet  very  just;'  because  it  punishes  the  delin- 
quent in  the  very  act  of  sin,  doing  as  -^lian^  says  of  the  polypus, 
fins  avrcp  yivoiro  iB'qpCa,  t<Sv  kavrov  irXoKdixoiv  irapirpayf,  '  wnen 
he  wants  his  prey,  he  devours  his  own  arms ;'  and  the  leanness,  and 
the  secret  pangs,  and  the  perpetual  restlessness  of  an  envious  man, 
feed  upon  his  own  heart,  and  drink  down  his  spirits,  imless  he  can 
ruin  or  observe  the  fall  of  the  fairest  fortunes  of  his  neighbour :  the 
fruits  of  this  tree  are  mingled  and  sour,  and  not  to  be  endured  in  the 
very  eating.  Neither  wm  I  reckon  the  horrid  affrightments  and 
amazements  of  murder,  nor  the  uneasiness  of  impatience,  which 
doubles  every  evil  that  it  feeb,  and  makes  it  a  sin,  and  makes  it 
intolerable;  nor  the  secret  grievings  and  continual  troubles  of 
peevishness,  which  makes  a  man  uncapable  of  receiving  good,  or 
delighting  in  beauties  and  fair  entreaties,  in  the  mercies  of  God  and 
charities  of  men. 

■  [inppothoon.]  «  [xikiue^etToy,  Gaisf.] 

*  [FloriL  xxxviii.  15.]  t  [De  anim.,  i  27.  torn.  i.  p.  83i,] 
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It  were  easy  to  make  a  catalogue  of  sins,  every  one  of  which  is  a 
disease,  a  trouble  in  its  veir  constitution  and  its  nature ;  such  are 
loathing  of  spiritual  things,  bitterness  of  spirit,  rage,  neediness,  con- 
fusion of  mind,  and  irresolution,  cruelty  and  despite,  dothfulness  and 
distrust,  unquietness  and  anger,  effeminacy  and  niceness,  prating  and 
doth,  ignorance  and  inconstancy,  incogitancy  and  cursing,  maligniiy 
and  fear,  forgetfulness  and  rashness,  pusillanimity  and  despair,  ran- 
cour and  superstition :  if  a  man  were  to  curse  his  enemy,  he  could 
not  wish  him  a  greater  evil  than  these :  and  yet  these  are  several 
kinds  of  sin  which  men  choose,  and  give  all  their  hopes  of  heaven  in 
exchange  for  one  of  these  diseases.  Is  it  not  a  fearful  consideration, 
that  a  man  should  rather  choose  eternally  to  perish  than  to  say  his 
prayers  heartily  and  affectionately  ?  But  so  it  is  with  very  many  men ; 
they  are  driven  to  their  devotions  hj  custom,  and  shame,  and  reputa- 
tion, and  civil  compliances :  they  sigh  and  look  sour  when  they  are 
called  to  it,  and  abide  there  as  a  man  under  the  chirurgeon's  hands, 
smarting  and  fretting  all  the  while ;  or  else  he  passes  the  time  with 
incogitancy,  and  hates  the  employment,  and  suffers  the  torments  of 
prayers  which  he  loves  not ;  and  all  this,  although  for  so  doing  it  is 
certain  he  may  perish.  What  fruit,  what  ddiciousness,  can  he  fancy 
in  being  weary  of  his  prayers  f  There  is  no  pretence  or  colour  for  these 
things.  Can  any  man  imagine  a  greater  evil  to  the  body  and  soul  of 
a  man  than  madness,  and  furious  eyes,  and  a  distracted  look,  paleness 
with  passion,  and  trembling  hands  and  knees,  and  furiousness,  and 
folly  m  the  heart  and  head  P  And  yet  this  is  the  pleasure  of  anger, 
and  for  this  pleasure  men  choose  damnation.  But  it  is  a  great  truth, 
that  there  are  but  very  few  sins  that  pretend  to  pleasure :  although  a 
man  be  weak  and  soon  deceived,  and  the  devil  is  crafty,  and  sin  is 
false  and  impudent,  and  pretences  are  too  many,  yet  most  kinds  of 
sins  are  real  and  prime  troubles  to  the  very  body,  without  all  manner 
of  deliciousness  even  to  the  sensual,  natuiul,  and  carnal  part ;  and  a 
man  must  put  on  something  of  a  devil  before  he  can  choose  such 
sins,  and  he  must  love  mischief  because  it  is  a  sin ;  for  in  most  in- 
stances there  is  .no  other  reason  in  the  world.  Nothing  pretends  to 
pleasure  but  the  lust  of  the  lower  belly'',  ambition,  and  revenge ; 
and  although  the  catalogue  of  sins  is  numerous  as  the  production  of 
fishes,  yet  these  three  omy  can  be  apt  to  cozen  us  with  a  fair  outside; 
and  yet  upon  the  survey  of  what  fruits  they  bring,  and  what  taste 
they  have  in  the  manducation,  besides  the  filthy  relish  they  leave 
behind,  we  shall  see  how  miserably  they  are  abused  and  fooled  that 
expend  any  thing  upon  such  purchases. 

2.  For  a  man  cannot  take  pleasure  in  lusts  of  the  flesh,  in  gluttony, 
or  drunkenness,  unless  he  be  helped  forward  with  inconsideration 
and  folly.  For  we  see  it  evidently  that  grave  and  wise  persons,  men 
of  experience  and  consideration,  are  extremely  less  affected  with  lust 
and  loves;   the  harebrained  boy,  the  young  gentleman  that  thinks 

"  [Vid.  p.  68,  not.  h  siipr.] 
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nothing  in  the  worid  greater  than  to  be  free  from  a  tutor^  he  indeed 
courts  his  foUy^  and  enters  into  the  possession  of  lust  without  abate- 
ment; consideration  dwells  not  there :  but  when  a  sober  man  meets 
with  a  temptation^  and  is  helped  by  his  natural  temper  or  invited  by 
his  course  of  life ;  if  he  can  consider^  he  hath  so  many  objections  and 
fears^  so  many  difficulties  and  impediments,  such  sharp  reasonings 
and  sharper  lealousies  concerning  its  event,  that  if  he  does  at  all 
enter  into  folly,  it  pleases  him  so  little  that  he  is  forced  to  do  it  in 
despite  of  himself,  and  the  pleasure  is  so  allayed  that  he  knows  not 
whether  it  be  wine  or  vinegar ;  his  very  apprehension  and  instru- 
ments of  relish  are  filled  with  fear  and  contradicting  principles ;  and 
the  deliciousness  does  but  affricate  cutem,  it  went  but  to  the  sldn ; 
but  the  allay  went  further,  it  kept  a  guard  within,  and  suffered  the 
pleasure  to  pass  no  further.  A  man  must  resolve  to  be  a  fool,  a  rash 
inconsiderate  person,  or  he  will  feel  but  little  satisfaction  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  sin :  indeed  he  that  stops  his  nose  may  drink  down  such 
corrupted  waters;  and  he  understood  it  well  who  chose  rather  to  be 
afoot 

Dam  mea  delectent  mala  me,  vel  denique  fallant^ 
Quam  tapere  et  ringi ' ; 

'so  that  his  sins  might  delight  him  or  deceive  him,  than  to  be  wise 
and  without  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment/  So  that  in  effect  a  man 
must  lose  his  discerning  faculties  before  he  discerns  the  little  fantas- 
tic joys  of  his  concupiscence;  whidi  demonstrates  how  vain,  how 
empty  of  pleasure  that  is,  that  is  beholding  to  folly  and  illusion,  to  a 
juggling  and  a  plain  cozenage,  before  it  can  be  fancied  to  be  pleasant. 
JPor  it  IS  a  strange  beauty  that  he  that  hath  the  best  eyes  cannot 
perceive,  and  none  but  the  blind  or  blear-eyed  people  can  see ;  and 
such  is  the  pleasure  of  lust,  which  by  every  degree  of  wisdom  that  a 
man  hath  is  lessened  and  undervalued. 

8.  For  the  pleasures  of  intemperance,  they  are  nothing  but  the 
relics  and  images  of  pleasure  after  that  nature  hath  been  feasted ;  for 
so  long  as  she  needs,  that  is,  so  long  as  temperance  waits,  so  long 

Eleasure  also  stands  there;  but  as  temperance  begins  to  go  away, 
aving  done  the  ministries  of  nature,  every  morsel  and  every  new 
goblet  is  still  less  delicious,  and  cannot  be  endured  but  as  men  force 
nature  by  violence  to  stay  longer  than  she  would :  how  have  some 
men  rejoiced  when  they  have  escaped  a  cup!  And  when  they  cannot 
escape,  they  pour  it  in,  and  receive  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
old  women  have  in  the  Lapland  dances ;  they  dance  the  round,  but 
there  is  a  horror  and  a  harshness  in  the  music;  and  they  call  it 
pleasure  because  men  bid  them  do  so,  but  there  is  a  devil  in  the 
company,  and  such  as  is  his  pleasure,  such  is  theirs  :  he  rejoices  in 
the  thriving  sin,  and  the  swelling  fortune  of  his  darh'ng  drunkenness, 
but  his  joys  are  the  joys  of  him  that  knows  and  always  remembers 
«  [Hor.  ep.  il  2.  lin.  126.] 
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that  he  shall  infallibly  have  the  biggest  damnation.  And  then  let  it 
be  considered  how  forced  a  joy  tluit  is^  that  is  at  the  end  of  an  in- 
temperate feast ; 

Nee  bene  mendaci  risus  componltur  ore, 
Nee  bene  soUicitis  ebria  Terba  sonant  7- 

Certain  it  is,  intemperance  takes  but  nature's  leavings ;  when  the 
belly  is  full,  and  nature  caUs  to  take  away,  the  pleasure  that  comes 
in  afterward  is  next  to  loathing ;  it  is  hke  the  relish  and  taste  of 
meats  at  the  end  of  the  third  course,  or  the  sweetness  of  honey  to  him 
that  hath  eaten  till  he  can  endure  to  take  no  more ;  and  in  this  there 
is  no  other  difference  of  these  men  from  them  that  die  upon  another 
cause,  than  was  observed  among  the  Phalangia  of  old,  ra  fxiv  iroiel 
yektavra^  htoOvfia-Kuv,  ra  h\  KkaCovras*,  ^some  of  these  serpents  make 
men  die  laughing,  and  some  to  die  weeping : '  so  does  the  intempe- 
rate, and  so  does  his  brother  that  languishes  of  a  consumption ;  this 
man  dies  weeping,  and  the  other  dies  laughing;  but  they  both  die 
infallibly,  and  all  his  pleasure  is  nothing  but  the  sting  of  a  serpent, 

immixto  ■  liventia  meUa  veneno  ^  j 

it  wounds  the  heart,  and  he  dies  with  a  tarantula,  dancing  and  sing- 
ing till  he  bows  his  neck  and  kisses  his  bosom  with  the  fatal  nod- 
dings  and  declensions  of  death. 

4.  In  these  pretenders  to  pleasure, — ^which  you  see  are  but  few, 
and  they  not  very  prosperous  in  their  pretences, — ^there  is  mingled 
so  much  trouble  to  bring  them  to  act  an  enjoyment,  that  the  appetite 
is  above  half  tired  before  it  comes;  it  is  necessary  a  man  should  be 
hugely  patient  that  is  ambitious, 

Ambulare  per  Britannos, 
Scy thicas  pati  pruinas  « : 

No  man  buys  death  and  damnation  at  so  dear  a  rate,  as  he  that  fights 
for  it,  and  endures  cold  and  hxmgeT, pattens  Uminia  et  solis^,  'the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  cold  of  the  threshold;'  the  dangers  of  war, 
and  the  snares  of  a  crafty  enemy ;  he  lies  upon  the  ground  with  a 
severity  greater  than  the  penances  of  a  hermit,  and  fasts  beyond  the 
austerity  of  a  rare  penitent;  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  one 
does  it  for  heaven,  and  the  other  for  an  uncertain  honour  and  an 
etemily  of  flames.  But  however,  by  this  time  that  he  hath  won 
somethiug,  he  hath  spent  some  years,  and  he  hath  not  mudh  time 
left  him  to  rest  in  his  new  purchase,  and  he  hath  worn  out  his 
body,  and  lessened  his  capacity  of  feeling  it ;  and  although  it  is  ten 
to  one  he  cannot  escape  all  the  dangers  he  must  venture  at  that  he 

•*  TibuU.  [lib.  ill  eL  6.  lin.  S5.]  "  [Floras  ad  Adrianum,  apud  Spar- 

■  rstrab.  xi.  4.  §  7.]  tian.  vit  Adrian!,  cap.  xvi.] 

*  r  externo/  codd.  *  bestemo/  edd.]  ^  [Vid.  Hor.  od.  i  8.  lin.  4^  et  iii.  10. 

*  [VaL  Place  Argon,  i.  63.1  lin.  19.] 
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may  come  near  his  trifle,  yet  when  he  is  arrived  thither,  he  can  neyer 
long  enjoy  nor  well  perceive  or  taste  it;  and  therefore  there  are  more 
sorrows  at  the  gate,  than  there  can  dwell  comforts  in  all  the  rooms 
of  the  houses  of  pride  and  great  designs.  And  thus  it  is  in  revenge, 
which  is  pleasant  only  to  a  devil,  or  a  man  of  the  same  cursed  tem- 
per. He  does  a  thing  which  ought  to  trouble  him,  and  wiU  move 
him  to  pily  what  his  own  vile  hands  have  acted ;  but  if  he  does  not 
uily,  that  is,  be  troubled  with  himself  and  wish  the  things  undone, 
ne  hath  those  affections  by  which  the  devil  doth  rejoice  in  destroying 
souls;  which  affections  a  man  cannot  have  unless  he  be  perfectly 
miserable,  by  being  contrary  to  God,  to  mercy,  and  to  felicity;  anS 
after  all,  the  pleasure  is  false,  fantastic,  and  violent,  it  can  do  Imn  no 
good,  it  can  do  him  hurt,  ^tis  odds  but  it  will,  and  on  him  that  takes 
revenge,  revenge  shall  be  taken,  and  by  a  real  evil  he  shall  dearly 
pay  for  the  goods  that  are  but  airy  and  fimtastical ;  it  is  like  a  rolling 
stone,  which,  when  a  man  hath  forced  up  a  hill,  will  return  upon 
him  with  a  greater  violence,  and  break  those  bones  whose  sinews 
gave  it  motion.  The  pleasure  of  revenge  is  like  the  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing chalk  and  coab ;  a  foolish  disease  made  the  appetite,  and  it  is 
entertained  with  an  evil  reward ;  it  is  like  the  feeding  of  a  cancer  or 
a  wolf;  the  man  is  restless  till  it  be  done,  and  when  it  is,  every  man 
sees  how  infinitely  he  is  removed  firom  satisfaction  or  felicity. 

5.  These  sins  when  they  are  entertained  with  the  greatest  fondness 
firom  without,  it  must  have  but  extreme  little  pleasure,  because  there 
is  a  strong  faction,  and  the  better  party  agamst  them:  something 
that  is  within  contests  against  the  entertainment,  and  they  sit  un- 
easily upon  the  spirit  when  the  man  is  vexed  that  they  are  not  law- 
ful. The  Persian  king*  gave  Themistodes  a  goodly  pension,  as- 
signing Magnesia  with  the  revenue  of  fifty  talents  for  his  bread, 
Lampsacum  for  his  wine,  and  Myos  for  his  meat ;  but  all  the  while 
he  fed  high  and  drunk  deep,  he  was  infinitely  afilicted  that  every 
thing  went  cross  to  his  undertaking;  and  he  could  not  bring  his 
ends  about  to  betray  his  country;  and  at  last  he  mingled  poison  with 
his  wine  and  drank  it  off,  having  first  entreated  his  friends  to  steal 
for  him  a  private  grave  in  his  own  country.  Such  are  the  pleasures 
of  the  most  pompous  and  flattering  sins :  their  meat  and  drink  are 
good  and  pleasant  at  first,  and  it  is  plenteous  and  criminal ;  but  its 
employment  is  base,  and  it  is  so  against  a  man^s  interest,  and  against 
what  is  and  ought  to  be  dearest  to  him,  that  he  cannot  persuade  his 
better  parts  to  consent,  but  must  fight  against  them  and  all  their 
arguments.  These  things  are  against  a  man's  conscience,  that  is, 
against  his  reason  and  his  rest:  and  something  within  makes  his 
pleasure  sit  uneasily.  But  so  do  violent  perfumes  make  the  head 
ache,  and  therefore  wise  persons  reject  them ;  and  the  eje  refuses  to 
stare  upon  the  beauties  of  the  sun,  because  it  makes  it  weep  itself 

•  [Thucyd.  1 138.] 
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blind ;  and  if  a  lascious  dish  please  my  palate  and  turns  to  loathing 
in  the  stomach,  I  will  lay  aside  that  evu,  and  consider  the  danger 
and  the  bigger  pain,  not  that  Httle  pleasure.  So  it  is  in  sin;  it 
pleases  the  senses,  but  diseases  the  spirit,  and  wounds  that:  and 
that  it  is  as  apt  to  smart  as  the  skin,  and  is  as  considerable  in  the 
provisions  of  pleasure  and  pain  respectively ;  and  the  pleasures  of  sin 
to  a  contradicting  reason,  are  like  the  joys  of  wine  to  a  condemned 
man. 

— ^  Difficile  est  imitari  gaudia  falsa ; 
Difficile  est  tristi  fingere  mente  jocum '. 

It  win  be  very  hard  to  delight  freely  in  that  which  so  vexes  the 
more  tender  and  most  sensible  part;  so  that,  what  Pliny «  said  of  the 
poppies  growing  in  the  river  Caicus,  fx€i  iwri  Kapirov  \C$ov,  'it 
brings  a  stone  instead  of  a  flower  or  fruit ;'  so  are  the  pleasures  of 
these  pretending  sins ;  the  flower  at  the  best  is  stinking,  but  there 
is  a  stone  in  the  bottom ;  it  is  gravel  in  the  teeth,  and  a  man  must 
drink  the  blood  of  his  own  gums  when  he  manducates  such  unwhole^ 
some,  such  unpleasant  fruit, 

Vitiorum 

— ^  gaudia  vulnus  habent  ^  ; 

they  make  a  wound,  and  therefore  are  not  very  pleasant ; 

^—  rh  yitp  piy  fiii  KaX&s,  fiiyas  v6vqs  S 

'it  is  a  great  labour  and  travail  to  live  a  vicious  life.' 

6.  The  pleasure  in  the  acts  of  these  few  sins  that  do  pretend  to  it, 
is  a  little  limited  nothing,  confined  to  a  single  faculty,  to  one  sense, 
having  nothing  but  the  skin  for  its  organ  or  instrument,  an  artery, 
or  something  not  more  considerable  than  a  lute-string;  and  at  the 
best  it  is  but  the  satisfaction  of  an  appetite  which  reason  can  cure, 
which  time  can  appease,  which  every  diversion  can  take  off;  such  as 
is  not  perfective  of  his  nature,  nor  of  advantage  to  his  person ;  it  is 
a  desire  to  no  purpose,  and  as  it  comes  with  no  just  cause,  so  can  be 
satisfied  with  no  just  measures ;  it  is  satisfied  before  it  comes  to  a  vice, 
and  when  it  is  come  thither,  all  the  world  cannot  satisfy  it :  a  little 
thing  will  weary  it,  but  nothing  can  content  it.  For  all  these  sen- 
sual desires  are  nothing  but  an  impatience  of  being  well  and  wise, 
of  being  in  health,  and  being  in  our  wits;  which  two  things  if  a  man 
could  endure, — and  it  is  but  reasonable,  a  man  would  think,  that  we 
should, — he  would  never  lust  to  drown  his  heart  in  seas  of  wine,  or 
oppress  his  belly  with  loads  of  undigested  meat,  or  make  himself 
base  as  the  mixtures  of  a  harlot  by  breaking  the  sweetest  limits  and 
holy  festivities  of  marriage.     Malum  impatientia  est  boni,  said  Ter- 

'  rTibuU.,  lib.  iii  el.  7.  lin.  1.]  f  [Leg.  Pint  de  FIut.,  torn.  x.  p.  791.] 

*  [— Virtutom  gaudia  vulnus  habent— S.  Prosp.  Aquit  epigr.  88.  de  Yenia.  p.  94  E.] 
»  [Eurip.  Hecub.  878.] 
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tulUan^,  it  is  nothing  else ;  to  please  the  sense  is  but  to  do  a  man's 
self  mischief;  and  all  those  lusts  tend  to  some  direct  dissolution  of  a 
man's  health  or  his  felicity,  his  reason  or  his  religion ;  it  is  an  enemy 
that  a  man  carries  about  him :  and  as  the  Spirit  of  God  said  con- 
cerning Babylon,  Quantum  in  deliciisfuit,  tantum  date  illi  tormen- 
turn  et  luctum  ^,  '  let  her  have  torment  and  sorrow  according  to  the 
measure  of  her  delights,'  is  most  eminently  true  in  the  pleasing  of 
our  senses ;  the  lust  and  desire  is  a  torment,  the  remembrance  and 
the  absence  is  a  torment,  and  the  enjoyment  does  not  satisfy,  but 
disables  the  instrument,  and  tires  the  faculty ;  and  when  a  man  hath- 
but  a  little  of  what  his  sense  covets,  he  is  not  contented,  but  impa- 
tient for  more ;  and  when  he  hath  loads  of  it,  he  does  not  feel  it. 
For  he  that  swallows  a  full  goblet  does  not  taste  his  wine,  and  this 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  sense ;  nothing  contents  it  but  that  which  he 
cannot  perceive,  and  it  is  always  restless  till  he  be  weary,  and  all  the 
way  unpleased  till  it  can  feel  no  pleasure ;  and  that  which  is  the 
instrument  of  sense  i§  the  means  of  its  torment ;  by  the  faculty  by 
which  it  tastes  by  the  same  it  is  aiOBicted ;  for  so  long  as  it  can  taste 
it  is  tormented  with  desire^  and  when  it  can  desire  no  longer  it  cannot 
feel  pleasure. 

7.  Sin  hath  little  or  no  pleasure  in  its  very  enjoyment;  because 
its  very  manner  of  entry  and  production  is  by  a  curse  and  a  contra- 
diction :  it  comes  into  the  world,  like  a  viper  through  the  sides  of  its 
mother,  by  means  unnatural,  violent,  and  monstrous.  Men  love 
sin  only  because  it  is  forbidden ;  ''  sin  took  occasion  by  law,"  saith 
St.  Paul" ;  it  could  not  come  in  upon  its  own  pretences,  but  men 
rather  suspect  a  secret  pleasure  in  it  because  there  are  guards  kept 
upon  it 

Sed  qnia°  cscus  inest  yitus  amor,  omne  faturom 
DespicituT,  snadentque  brevem  prssentia  fiructum, 
£t  ruit  in  vetitum  damni  secura  libido  <*; 

'men  run  into  sin  with  blind  affections,  and  against  all  reason  despise 
the  future,  hoping  for  some  little  pleasure  for  the  present;  and  all 
this  is  only  because  they  are  forbidden.'  Do  not  many  men  sin  out 
of  spite  ?  some  out  of  the  spirit  of  disobedience,  some  by  wildness 
and  indetermination,  some  by  impudence,  and  because  they  are 
taken  in  a  fault, 

firontemque  a  crimine  sumuntP ; 

some  because  they  are  reproved;  many  by  custom,  others  by  impor- 
tunity: 

Ordo  fuit  crevisse  maUs*)  j 

it  grows  upon  crab-stocks,  and  the  lust  itself  is  sour  and  unwhole- 

^  [De  patient,  §  6.  p.  143  B.]  *»  [Claudian.  In  Eutrop.,  lib.  ii.  50.] 

»  [Apoc.  xviii.  7,  ed.  vulg.]  »  fVid.  Juv.  vi.  285.] 

■  TR-om.  viL  11.]  <»  [Sidon.  Apolliu.  carm.  vii.  7.] 

■  [al.  *  quam.'] 
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some :  and  since  it  is  evident  that  veiy  many  sins  come  in  wholly 
upon  these  accounts^  such  persons  and  such  sins  cannot  pretend 
pleasure;  but  as  naturalists  say  of  pulse^  cum  maledictis  etprobrU 
aerendwm  pracipiunt,  ui  latiui praveni<U^,  'the  country  people  were 
used  to  curse  it  and  rail  upon  it  all  the  while  that  it  was  sowmg,  that 
it  might  thrive  the  better,  'tis  true  with  sins ;  they  grow  up  with 
curses,  with  spite  and  contradiction,  peevishness  and  indignation, 
pride  and  cursed  principles ;  and  therefore  Measure  ought  not  to  be 
the  inscription  of  the  box,  for  that's  the  least  part  of  its  ingredient 
«nd  constitution. 

8.  The  pleasures  in  the  very  enjoying  of  sin  are  infinitely  trifling 
and  inconsiderable,  because  they  pass  away  so  quickly ;  if  they  be  in 
themselves  little,  they  are  made  less  bv  their  volatile  and  fugitive 
nature;  but  if  they  were  great,  then  tneir  being  so  transient  does 
not  only  lessen  the  delight,  but  changes  it  into  a  torment,  and  loads 
the  spirit  of  the  sinner  with  impatience  and  indignation.  Is  it  not 
a  high  upbraiding  to  the  watchful  adulterer,  that  after  he  hath  con- 
trived the  stages  of  his  sin,  and  tied  many  circumstances  together 
with  arts  and  labour,  and  these  join  and  stand  knit  and  soUd  only  by 
contingency,  and  are  veiy  often  borne  away  with  the  impetuous  torrent 
of  an  inevitable  accident,  like  Xerxes'  bridge  over  the  Hellespont; 
and  then  he  is  to  begin  again,  and  sets  new  wheels  a-going;  and  by 
the  arts,  and  the  labour,  and  the  watchings,  and  the  importunity,  and 
the  violence,  and  the  unwearied  study  and  indefatigable  diligence  of 
many  months,  he  enters  upon  possession,  and  fln£  them  not  of  so 
long  abode  as  one  of  his  cares,  which  in  so  vast  numbers  made  so 
great  a  portion  of  his  Ufe  afiBicted  ?  Y\p6<TMu.pov  hfiOfyrCas  iirSkawnv, 
Uhe  enjoying  of  sin  for  a  season,'  St.  Paul'  calls  it;  he  names  no 
pleasures ;  our  English  translation  uses  the  word  of  '  enjoying  plea- 
sures;' but  if  there  were  any,  they  were  but  for  that  season,  that 
instant,  that  very  transition  of  the  act,  which  dies  in  its  very 
birth,  and  of  which  we  can  only  say  as  the  minstrel  sung  of 
Pacuvius*  when  he  was  carried  dead  n*om  his  supper  to  his  bed, 
fi€pla>K€,  p€pC(aK€.  A  man  can  scarce  have  time  enough  to  say  it  is 
alive,  but  that  it  was :  nuUo  non  te  die  eatulit\  'it  died  every  day,' 
it  lived  never  unto  life,  but  lived  and  died  unto  death,  bemg  its 
mother  and  its  daughter :  the  man  died  before  the  sin  did  live,  and 
when  it  had  lived  it  consigned  him  to  die  eternally. 

Add  to  this,  that  it  so  passes  away  that  nothing  at  all  remains 
behind  it  that  is  pleasant :  it  is  like  the  path  of  an  arrow  in  the  air, 
the  next  morning  no  man  can  tell  what  is  become  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  last  nighf  s  sin ;  they  are  no  where  but  in  God's  books,  deposited 
in  the  conscience,  and  sealed  up  against  the  day  of  dreadful  accounts ; 
but  as  to  the  man,  they  are  as  if  they  never  had  been ;  and  then  let 

4  [Plin.  Hist  naty  jdz.  86.]  *  [Sen.  ep.  xil  torn,  il  p.  4L] 

'  Heb.  XL  25. 
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it  be  considered  what  a  horrible  aggravation  it  will  be  to  the  miseries 
of  damnation,  that  a  man  shall  for  ever  perish  for  that  which  if  he 
looks  round  about  he  cannot  see  nor  tell  where  it  is.  He  that  dies, 
dies  for  that  which  is  not,  and  in  the  very  little  present  he  finds  it  an 
unrewarding  interest  to  walk  seven  days  together  over  sharp  stones 
only  to  see  a  place  from  whence  he  must  come  back  in  an  hour.  If 
it  goes  off  presently  it  is  not  worth  the  labour,  if  it  stays  long  it 
grows  tedious ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  pleasant  if  it  stays,  and  if  it  aoes 
not  stay^  it  is  not  to  be  valued : 

hflBc  mala  mentis 

Gaudia*; 

it  abides  too  littte  a  while  to  be  felt,  or  called  pleasure ;  and  if  it 
should  abide  longer,  it  would  be  troublesome  as  pain,  and  loathed  like 
the  tedious  speech  of  an  orator  pleading  against  the  life  of  the 
innocent. 

9.  Sin  hath  in  its  best  advantages  but  a  trifling,  inconsiderable 
pleasure :  because  not  only  God  and  reason,  conscience  and  honour, 
interest  and  laws,  do  sour  it  in  the  sense  and  gust  of  pleasure,  but 
even  the  devil  himself  cither  being  overruled  by  God,  or  by  a  strange 
unsignificant  mahce,*^  makes  it  troublesome  and  intricate,  entangled 
and  involved;  and  one  sin  contradicts  another,  and  vexes  the  man 
with  so  great  variety  of  evils,  that  if  in  the  course  of  God's  service 
he  should  meet  with  half  the  difSculty,  he  would  certainly  give  over 
the  whole  employment.  Those  that  St.  James^  speaks  of,  who 
"  prayed  that  they  might  spend  it  upon  their  lusts,''  were  covetous 
and  prodigal,  and  therefore  must  endure  the  torments  of  one  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  another;  and  which  is  greater,  the  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing, or  the  displeasure  that  it  is  spent  and  does  not  still  remain  after 
its  consumption,  is  easy  to  tell;  certain  it  is  that  this  lasts  much 
longer.  Does  not  the  devil  often  tempt  men  to  despair,  and  by  that 
torment  put  bars  and  locks  upon  them  that  they  may  never  return 
to  God  P  Which  what  else  is  it  but  a  plain  indication  that  it  is 
intended  the  man  should  feel  the  images  and  dreams  of  pleasure  no 
longer  but  till  he  be  without  remedy  ?  Pleasure  is  but  fike  centries 
or  wooden  frames  set  under  arches  till  they  be  strong  by  their  own 
weight  and  consolidation  to  stand  alone ;  and  when  by  any  means  the 
devS  hath  a  man  sure,  he  takes  no  longer  care  to  cozen  you  with 
pleasures,  but  is  pleased  that  men  should  begin  an  early  hell,  and  be 
tormented  before  the  time.  Does  not  envy  punish  or  destroy  flattery, 
and  self-love  sometimes  torment  the  drunkard,  and  intemperance 
abate  the  powers  of  lust  and  make  the  man  impotent,  and  laziness 
become  a  hindrance  to  ambition,  and  the  desires  of  man  wax  im- 
patient upon  contradicting  interests,  and  by  crossing  each  other's 

*  [*if  it  does  stay/  edd.  1653,  1655,         •  [Virg.  Mn.  vi  278.] 
1668.]  »  XCliap.  iv.  3.] 
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design  on  all  hands  lessen  the  pleasure  and  leave  the  man  tor- 
mented? 

10.  Sin  is  of  so  little  relish  and  gost^  so  trifling  a  pleasure^  that  it 
is  always  neater  in  expectation  than  it  is  in  the  possession.  But  if 
men  did  Beforehand  see  what  the  utmost  is  which  sin  ministers  to 
please  the  beastly  part  of  man^  it  were  impossible  it  should  be  pur- 
sued with  so  much  earnestness  and  disadvantages.  It  is  necessary  it 
should  promise  more  than  it  can  give;  men  could  not  otherwise  be 
cozened.  And  if  it  be  enquired  why  men  should  sin  again  after  they 
had  experience  of  the  little  and  great  deception^  it  is  to  be  confessed 
it  is  a  wonder  they  should :  but  then  we  may  remember  that  men  sin 
again  though  their  sin  did  afflict  them ;  they  will  be  drunk  again 
though  they  were  sick ;  they  will  again  commit  folly  though  they  be 
surprised  in  their  shame,  though  they  have  needed  an  hospital;  and 
therefore  there  is  something  else  that  moves  them,  and  not  the  plea- 
sure ;  for  they  do  it  without  and  against  its  interest ;  but  either  they 
still  proceed,  hoping  to  supply  by  numbers  what  they  find  not  in 
proper  measures ;  or  God  permits  them  to  proceed  as  an  instrument 
of  punishment ;  or  their  understandings  and  reasonings  grow  cheaper; 
or  they  grow  in  love  with  it,  and  take  it  upon  any  terms ;  or  contract 
new  appetites,  and  are  pleased  with  the  baser  and  the  lower  rewards 
of  sin :  but  whatsoever  can  be  the  cause  of  it,  it  is  certain  by  the  ex- 
perience of  all  the  world  that  the  fancy  is  higher,  the  desires  more 
sharp,  and  the  reflection  more  brisk,  at  the  door  and  entrance  of  the 
entertainment,  than  in  ail  the  little  and  shorter  periods  of  its  pos- 
session :  for  then  it  is  but  limited  b^  the  natural  measures,  and 
abated  bv  distemper,  and  loathed  by  enjoying,  and  disturbed  by  part- 
ners, and  dishonoured  by  shame  and  evil  accidents ;  so  that  as  men 
coming  to  the  river  Lucius  ^, — ?x^*  M^  \€t)K6Tarov  vh6.TUiv  koI  pet 
li€ibi<nara^f — and  seeing  waters  pure  as  the  tears  of  the  spring  or 
the  pearls  of  the  morning,  expect  that  in  such  a  fair  promising  bosom 
the  inmates  should  be  fair  and  pleasant;  rUr€i  h'k  IxOvs  fxcXtivay 
iaxvpdjs,  but  find  the  fishes  black,  filthy,  and  unwholesome :  so  it  is 
in  sin ;  its  face  is  fair  and  beauteous, 

'H  T«jc«oo4S  Xtiaffovca  it6paxs  fiaXeue^Ttpop  thrrov, 
\iai9os  cUicvcbi',  rtfnnfhtf  i$vpfia  fUOiis  ^, 

softer  than  sleep  or  the  dreams  of  wine,  tenderer  than  the  curds  of 
milk; 

— ^  et  Euganea  qaantnmTis  molfior  agna  ■  ; 

but  when  you  come  to  handle  it,  it  is  filthy,  rough  as  the  porcupine, 
black  as  the  shadows  of  the  night,  and  having  promised  a  fish  it  gives 
a  scorpion,  and  a  stone  instead  of  bread. 

11.  The  fruits  of  its  present  possession,  the  pleasures  of  its  taste. 


[Leg. '  Lusias.']  thol.,  torn.  U.  p.  104.] 

[iElian.  hist  aDim.,  x.  38.]  *  [Juv.  viii  15.] 

J  [Antip.  Theual.  num.  zxxiL  in  An- 
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are  less  pleasant,  because  no  sober  person,  no  man  that  can  discourse, 
does  like  it  long ; 

breve  sit  quod  turpiter  audes  » ; 

but  he  approves  it  in  the  height  of  passion  and  in  the  disguises  of  a 
temptation,  but  at  all  other  times  he  finds  it  ugly  and  unreasonable, 
and  the  very  remembrances  must  at  all  times  abate  its  pleasures  and 
sour  its  delicacies.  In  the  most  parts  of  man's  life  he  wonders  at  his 
own  folly  and  prodigious  madness,  that  it  should  be  ever  possible  for 
him  to  be  deluded  by  such  trifles ;  and  he  sighs  next  morning,  and 
knows  it  over-night;  and  is  it  not  therefore  certain  that  he  leans 
upon  a  thorn,  which  he  knows  will  smart,  and  he  dreads  the  event  of 
to-morrow  ?  But  so  have  I  known  a  bold  trooper  fight  in  the  con- 
fusion of  a  battle,  and  being  warm  with  heat  and  rage,  received  from 
the  swords  of  his  enemy  wounds  open  like  a  grave;  but  he  felt 
them  not,  and  when  by  the  streams  of  blood  he  found  himself  marked 
for  pain,  he  refused  to  consider  then  what  he  was  to  feel  to-morrow : 
but  when  his  rage  had  cooled  into  the  temper  of  a  man,  and  a  clammy 
moisture  had  checked  the  fiery  emission  of  spirits,  he  wonders  at  his 
own  boldness,  and  blames  his  fate,  and  needs  a  mighty  patience  to 
bear  his  great  calamity.  So  is  the  bold  and  merry  sinner;  when  he 
is  warm  with  wine  and  lust,  wounded  and  bleeding  with  the  strokes 
of  hell,  he  twists  with  the  fatal  arm  that  strikes  him,  and  cares  not; 
but  yet  it  must  abate  his  ^iety,  because  he  remembers  that  when  his 
wounds  are  cold  and  considered,  he  must  roar  or  perish,  repent  or  do 
worse,  that  is,  be  miserable  or  undone.  The  Greeks  call  this  T<av 
2dKK(ov  evbtuixoviov,  '  the  felicity  of  condemned  slaves  feasted  high 
in  sport;'  Dion  Prusias^  reports,  that  when  the  Persians  had  got  the 
victory,  they  would  pick  out  the  noblest  slave,  koX  KoBiCovtriv  cfe  rhv 
Opovov  Tov  paatXiios,  koI  t^v  iaSrJTti  bib6a<nv  avr<p  avrfiv,  koL 
Tpv<l>qVi  Koi  rai?  iraXKaKoXs  xpriaOax,  '  they  make  him  a  king  for 
three  days,  and  clothe  him  with  royal  robes,  and  minister  to  him  all 
the  pleasures  he  can  choose,'  and  all  the  while  he  knows  he  is  to  die 
a  sacrifice  to  mirth  and  folly.  But  then  let  it  be  remembered  what 
checks  and  allays  of  mirth  the  poor  man  starts  at,  when  he  remem- 
bers the  axe  and  the  altar  where  he  must  shortly  bleed ;  and  by  this 
we  may  understand  what  that  pleasure  is,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
man  sighs  deeply  when  he  considers  what  opinion  he  had  of  this  sin 
in  the  days  of  counsel  and  sober  thoughts ;  and  what  reason  against 
it  he  shall  feel  to-morrow  when  he  must  weep  or  die.  Thus  it 
happens  to  sinners  according  to  the  saying  of  the  prophet,  Qwt  tacru 
ficant  Aominem  o§culahuntuT  vitulum, '  he  that  gives  a  man  in  sacrifice 
shall  kiss  the  calf*;'  that  is,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  seventh  chapel 
of  Moloch  to  kiss  the  idol* :  a  goodly  reward  for  so  great  a  price,  for 
80  great  an  iniquity. 

•  [Jut.  Till  165.]  «»  [Paulus  Fagiws  (post  R.  Simeon  ia 

*»  rOrat  iT.  torn.  i.  p.  161.]  libro  Jalkut)  apud  Selden.  Dc  diis  Syria, 

'  [Hosea  xiil  2.]  Syntagm.  i.  cap.  6.] 
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After  all  this  I  do  not  doubt  but  these  considerations  will  meet 
with  some  persons  that  think  them  to  heprotesMio  contra /actum, 
and  fine  pretences  against  all  experience,  and  that  for  all  these  severe 
sayings  sin  is  still  so  pleasant  as  to  tempt  the  wisest  resolution. 
Such  men  are  in  a  very  evil  condition :  and  in  tiieir  case  only  I  come 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  those  words  of  Seneca^  Malorum 
ultinmm  est  mala  sua  anui/re,  uH  turpia  non  solum  deUctant,  sed 
etiam placent ;  'it  is  the  worst  of  evils  when  men  are  so  in  love  with 
sin  that  they  are  not  only  delighted  with  them,  but  pleased  also/ 
not  only  fed  the  relish  with  too  quick  a  sense,  but  also  feel  none  of 
the  objections,  nothing  of  the  pungency,  the  sting,  or  the  lessening 
circumstances.  However,  to  these  men  I  say  this  only,  that  if  by 
experience  they  feel  sin  pleasant,  it  is  as  certain  also  by  experience  that 
most  sins  are  m  their  own  nature  sharpnesses  and  diseases ;  and  tliat 
very  few  do  pretend  to  pleasure :  that  a  man  cannot  feel  any  deli- 
ciousness  in  them  but  when  he  is  helped  by  folly  and  inconsideration; 
that  is,  a  wise  man  cannot,  though  a  boy  or  a  fool  can,  be  pleased 
with  them :  that  they  are  but  relics  and  images  of  pleasure  left  upon 
nature's  stock,  ^id  therefore  much  less  than  the  pleasures  of  natural 
virtues :  that  a  man  must  run  through  much  trouble  before  he  brings 
them  to  act  and  enjoyment :  that  he  must  take  them  in  despite  of 
himself,  against  reason  and  his  conscience,  the  tenderest  parts  of  man 
and  the  most  sensible  of  affliction :  they  are  at  the  best  so  little,  that 
they  are  limited  as  one  sense,  not  spread  upon  all  the  faculties  Uke 
the  pleasures  of  virtue,  which  make  the  bones  fat  by  an  intellectual 
rectitude,  and  the  eyes  sprightly  by  a  wise  proposition,  and  pain 
itself  to  become  easy  by  hope  and  a  present  rest  within :  it  is  certain^ 
I  say,  by 'a  great  experience,  that  the  pleasures  of  sin  enter  by 
cursings  and  a  contradictory  interest,  and  become  pleasant  not  by 
their  own  relish  but  bv  the  viciousness  of  the  palate,  by  spite  and 
peevishness,  by  being  fordidden  and  unlawful,  and  that  which  is  its 
sting  is  at  some  times  the  cause  of  all  its  sweetness  it  can  have;  they 
are  gone  sooner  than  a  dream ;  they  are  crossed  by  one  another,  and 
their  parent  is  their  tormentor ;  and  when  sins  are  tied  in  a  chain, 
with  that  chain  they  dash  one  another's  br^ns  out,  or  make  their 
lodging  restless:  it  is  never  liked  long;  and  promises  much  and 
performs  little;  it  is  great  at  distance  and  little  at  hand,  against  the 
nature  of  all  substantial  things  :  and  after  all  this  how  little  pleasure 
is  left,  themselves  have  reason  with  scorn  and  indignation  to  resent. 
So  that  if  experience  can  be  pretended  ag^st  experience,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  to  it  but  the  words  which  Phryne  desired  to  be 
writ  on  the  gates  of  Thebes,  ^AXi^avhpos  fi^v  Karia-Kaylrev,  iv^a-- 
rrjae  b^  ^pvvrf  ^  haCpa^,  '  Phryne  the  harlot  built  it  up,  but  Alexan- 
der digg'd  it  down :'  the  pleasure  is  supported  by  little  things,  by  the 
experience  of  fools  and  them  that  observed  notmng,  and  the  reUshes 

•  [£p.  xxxix.  tom.il  p.  136.]  '  [Athen.  xiii.  60.  p.  1316.] 
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tasted  by  artificial  wppeiiies,  by  art  and  cost,  by  violenoe  and  pret^- 
natural  desires,  by  tne  advantage  of  decej^on  and  evil  habits,  by 
expectation  and  delays,  by  dresins  aikl  inoonsiderations :  these  are 
the  harlot's  hands  that  bnild  the  fairy  castle,  but  the  hands  of  reason 
and  relkion,  sober  counsels  and  the  voice  of  Ood,  experience  of  wise 
men  and  the  sighings  and  intolerable  accents  of  perishing  or  rd^om- 
ing  sinners,  dig  it  down,  and  sow  salt  in  the  foundations,  that  they 
may  never  spring  up  in  the  accounts  of  men  that  delight  not  in  the 
portion  of  fools  and  forgetfulness.  N€p^  enm  Deua  ita  viv€nti6u$ 
guicqmm  promieii  bomi',  neque  ipsa  per  ee  mem  humcma,  taUum  Mi 
eonscia,  quicquam  boni  sperare  audei';  'to  men  that  live  in  sin, 
God  hath  promised  no  good,  and  the  conscience  itself  dares  not 
expect  it.' 


SERMON  XX. 

U.  We  have  already  opened  this  dunghill  covered  with  snow^ 
which  was  indeed  on  the  outside  white  as  the  spots  of  Iqprosy,  bul 
it  was  no  better ;  and  if  the  veiy  cdours  and  instruments  of  decep- 
tion, if  ihe/ueus  and  ceruse  be  so  spotted  and  sullied,  what  can  we 
suppose  to  be  under  the  wrinkled  skin,  what  in  the  corrupted  liver, 
and  in  the  sinks  of  the  body  of  sin  ?  That  we  are  next  to  consider: 
but  if  we  open  the  body,  and  see  what  a  confusion  of  all  its  parts, 
what  a  rebellion  and  tumult  of  the  humours,  what  a  disorder  of  the 
members,  what  a  monstrosity  or  deformity  is  all  over,  we  shall  be 
infinitely  convinced  that  no  man  can  choose  a  sin  but  upcm  the  same 
ground  on  which  he  may  choose  a  fever,  or  long  for  madness  or  the 
gout.  Sin  in  its  natural  efficiency  hath  in  it  so  many  evils  as  must 
needs  affright  a  man,  and  scare  the  confidence  of  eveiy  one  ihat  can 
consider. 

When  our  blessed  Saviour  diall  conduct  His  church  to  the  moun- 
tains of  glory,  He  shall  "  present  it  to  God  without  spot  or  wrinkle  V' 
that  is,  pure  and  vigorous,  entirely  freed  from  the  power  and  tibe  in- 
fection of  sin.  Upon  occasion  of  which  expression  it  hath  been 
spoken,  that  sin  leaves  in  the  soul  a  stain  or  spot,  perman^it  upon 
the  spirit,  discomposing  the  order  of  its  beauty,  and  making  it  appear 
to  God  in  sordibus,  in  such  'filthiness,'  that '  He  who  is  of  pure  eyes 
cannot  behold.'  But  concerning  the  nature  or  proper  effed»  ot  this 
spot  or  stain  they  have  not  been  agreed :  some  call  it  an  obligation 
or  a  guilt  of  punishment;  so  Scotus^  Some  fancy  it  to  be  an 
elongation  from  God,  by  a  dissimilitude  of  conditiouB;  so  Peter 
Lombard^.    Alexander  of  Ales^  says  it  is  a  privation  of  the  proper 

8  Plat  de  Rep.  ^  [Sent,  Hh.  iv.  dist  18.  J  1-  P-  796.] 

^  Eph.  V.  27.  *  [Summa  TheoL  part  W.  qo.  16.  art 

*  [In  !▼.  sent  dist  14.  qo.  1.  torn.  ix.  8.  (  d.  torn.  ir.  p.  491] 
p.  10.] 
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beauty  and  splendour  of  the  soul,  with  which  God  adorned  it  in  the 
creation  and  superaddition  of  grace ;  and  upon  this  expression  thej 
most  agree,  but  seem  not  to  understand  what  they  mean  by  it;  and 
it  signifies  no  more  but  as  you,  describing  sickness,  call  it  a  want  of 
health,  and  folIy>  a  want  of  wisdom;  which  is  indeed  to  say  what  a 
thing  is  not,  but  not  to  tell  what  it  is.  But  that  I  may  not  be 
hindered  by  this  consideration,  we  may  observe  that  the  spots  and 
stains  of  sin  are  metaphorical  significations  of  the  disorder  and  evil 
consequents  of  fiin,  which  it  leaves  partly  upon  the  soul,  partly  upon 
the  state  and  condition  of  a  man;  as  meekness  is  called  an  ornament, 
and  faith  a  shield,  and  salvation  a  helmet,  and  sin  itself  a  wrinkle, 
corruption,  rottenness,  a  burden,  a  wound,  death,  filthiness :  so  it  is 
a  defiling  of  a  man ;  that  is,  as  the  body  contracts  nastiness  and  dis- 
honour bv  impure  contacts  and  adherences ;  so  does  the  soul  receive 
such  a  change  as  must  be  taken  away  before  it  can  enter  into  the 
eternal  regions  and  house  of  purity™.  But  it  is  not  a  distinct  thing, 
not  an  inherent  quality,  which  can  be  separated  from  other  evil  eflCects 
of  sin,  which  I  shall  now  reckon  by  their  more  proper  names,  and 
St.  Paul  comprises  under  the  scornful  appellative  of  '  shame.' 

1.  The  first  natural  fruit  of  sin  is  ignorance.  Man  was  first 
tempted  by  the  promise  of  knowledge;  he  fell  into  darkness  by 
believing  the  devil  holding  forth  to  him  a  new  light.  It  was  not 
likely  good  ^should  come  of  so  foul  a  beginning;  that  the  woman 
should  beheve  the  devil  putting  on  no  brighter  shape  than  a  snake's 
skin,  she  neither  being  afraid  of  sin  nor  aflrighted  to  hear  a  beast 
speak,  and  he  pretending  so  weakly  in  the  temptation  that  he  pro- 
mised only  that  they  should  know  evil;  for  they  knew  good  before, 
and  all  that  was  offered  to  them  was  the  experience  of  evil :  and  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  devil  promised  no  more,  for  sin  never  could 
perform  any  thing  but  an  experience  of  evil,  no  other  knowledge  can 
come  upon  that  account ;  but  the  wonder  was  why  the  woman  should 
sin  for  no  other  reward  but  for  that  which  she  ought  to  have  feared 
infinitely ;  for  nothing  could  have  continued  her  happiness  but  not 
to  have  Imown  evU.  Now  this  knowledge  was  the  introduction  of 
ignorance.  For  when  the  understanding  suffered  itself  to  be  so  baffled 
as  to  study  evil,  the  will  was  as  foohsh  to  f dl  in  love  with  it,  and 
they  conspured  to  undo  each  other.  For  when  the  will  began  to  love 
it,  then  the  understanding  was  set  on  work  to  commend,  to  advance, 
to  conduct  and  to  approve,  to  believe  it,  and  to  be  factious  in  behalf 
of  the  new  purchase.  I  do  not  believe  the  understanding  part  of 
man  received  any  natural  decrement  or  diminution.  For  if  to  the 
devils  their  naturals  remain  entire,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  lesser  sin 
of  man  should  suffer  a  more  violent  and  ^ective  mischief.  Neither 
can  it  be  understood  how  the  reasonable  soul,  being  immortal  both 
in  itself  and  its  essential  faculties,  can  lose  or  be  lessened  in  them 

■  KOtrh.  5*  aledXov 

/njA<3'  olKrpordrav  K4xp(a(rai,  &c — [Eurip.  Hec  911.] 
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any  more  than  it  can  die.  But  it  received  impediment  by  new  pro- 
positions :  it  lost  and  willingly  forgot  what  God  had  taught,  and 
went  away  from  the  fountain  of  truth,  and  gave  trust  to  the  father  of 
lies,  and  it  must  without  remedy  grow  fooUsh ;  and  so  a  man  came 
to  know  evil,  just  as  a  man  is  said  to  taste  of  death  :  for  in  proper 
speaking,  as  death  is  not  to  be  felt,  because  it  takes  away  all  sense ; 
so  neither  can  evil  be  known,  because  whatsoever  is  truly  cognosdble, 
is  good  and  true ;  and  therefore  all  the  knowledge  a  man  gets  by  sin 
is  to  feel  evil :  he  knows  it  not  by  discourse,  but  by  sense ;  not  by 

5 reposition,  but  by  smart;  the  devil  doing  to  man  as  -ffisculapius" 
id  to  Neoclides, 

Kar/rXcurty  airov  rh  fi\4<fK^>a  •  .  lya  ^ 

i9v¥^T0  /ioAAoy* 

'he  gave  him  a  formidable  collyrium  to  torment  him  more  :*  the 
effect  of  which  was, 

rhy  ^h  NcoicAc(8i}v  fiaWov  ivolriirw  tv^\6v 

the  devil  himself  grew  more  quicksighted  to  abuse  us,  but  we  became 
more  blind  by  that  opening  of  our  eyes.  I  shall  not  need  to  dis- 
course of  the  philosophy  of  this  nuschief,  and  by  the  connexion  of 
what  causes  i^orance  doth  follow  sin :  but  it  is  certain,  whether  a 
man  would  fain  be  pleased  with  sin,  or  be  quiet  or  fearless  when  he 
hath  sinned,  or  continue  in  it,  or  persuade  others  to  it,  he  must  do 
it  by  false  propositions,  by  lyings,  and  such  weak  discourses  as  none 
can  believe  but  such  as  are  bom  fools,  or  such  as  have  made  them- 
selves so,  or  are  made  so  by  others.  Who  in  the  world  is  a  verier 
fool,  a  more  ignorant,  wretched  person,  than  he  that  is  an  atheist  ? 
A  man  may  better  bdieve  there  is  no  such  man  as  himself,  and  that 
he  is  not  m  being,  than  that  there  is  no  God :  for  himself  can  cease 
to  be,  and  once  was  not,  and  shall  be  changed  from  what  he  is,  and 
in  very  many  periods  of  his  life  knows  not  that  he  is ;  and  so  it  is 
every  night  with  him  when  he  sleeps  :  but  none  of  these  can  happen 
to  God ;  and  if  he  knows  it  not,  he  is  a  fool.  Can  any  thing  in  this 
world  be  more  foolish  than  to  think  that  all  this  rare  fabric  of  heaven 
and  earth  can  come  by  chance,  when  all  the  skill  of  art  is  not  able  to 
make  an  oyster?  To  see  rare  effects,  and  no  cause;  an  excellent 
government  and  no  prince;  a  motion  without  an  immovable;  a 
circle  without  a  centre ;  a  time  without  eternity ;  a  second  without  a 
first ;  a  thing  that  begins  not  from  itself,  and  therefore  not  to  per- 
ceive there  is  something  from  whence  it  does  begin,  which  must  be 
without  beginning ;  these  things  are  so  against  philosophy  and  natural 
reason,  that  he  must  needs  be  a  beast  in  his  understanding  that  does 
not  assent  to  them.  This  is  the  atheist;  "the  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  there  is  no  God^;''  thafs  his  character;  the  thing  framed 

n  [Aristoph.  Plut.  720.]  o  [Pa.  xiv^J  ;  liii.  1.] 
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says  that  nothing  feuned  it;  the  tongue  never  made  itself  to  speak, 
and  yet  talks  against  Him  that  did ;  saying,  that  whidi  is  made,  is, 
and  that  which  made  it,  is  not.  Bat  this  folly  is  as  infinite  as  hell, 
as  much  without  light  or  bound  as  the  chaos  or  the  primitive  nothing. 
But  in  this  the  devil  never  prevailed  very  far;  his  schools  were 
always  thin  at  these  lectures:  some  few  people  have  been  witty 
against  Ood,  that  taught  them  to  speak  before  they  knew  to  q>ell  a 
i^UaUe;  but  either  mey  are  monsters  in  their  manners,  or  mad  in 
their  understandings,  or  ev^  find  themselves  confuted  by  a  thunder 
or  a  pla^e,  by  danger  or  death. 

But  the  devil  hath  infinitely  prevailed  in  a  thing  that  is  almost  as 
senseless  and  ignorant  as  atheism,  and  that  is  idolatry ;  not  only 
making  QoA  after  man^s  image,  but  in  the  likeness  of  a  calf,  of  a  cat, 
of  a  serpent ;  making  men  such  fods  as  to  worship  p  a  quartan  ague, 
fire  and  water,  onions  and  sheep.  This  is  the  skill  man  learned,  and 
the  philosophy  that  he  is  taught,  by  believing  the  deviL  What 
wisdom  can  there  be  in  any  man  that  calls  good  evil,  and  evil  good ; 
to  sav  fire  is  cold,  and  the  sun  black ;  that  fornication  can  make  a 
man  happy,  or  dnmkenness  can  make  him  wise  ?  And  this  is  the 
state  of  a  sinner,  of  every  one  that  ddights  in  iniquity;  he  cannot 
be  pleased  with  it  if  he  thinks  it  evil ;  he  cannot  endure  it  without 
believing  this  proposition,  that  there  is  in  drunkenness  or  lust  plea- 
sure enough,  gooa  enough,  to  make  him  amends  for  the  intolerable 
pains  of  damnation.  But  then  if  we  consider  upon  what  nonsense 
principles  the  state  of  an  evil  life  relies,  we  must  m  reason  be  impa- 
tient, and  with  scorn  and  indignation  drive  away  the  fool;  such  as 
are.  Sense  is  to  be  preferred  before  reason,  interest  before  religion,  a 
lust  before  heaven,  moments  before  eternity,  mon^  above  God  him- 
self; that  a  man's  felicity  consists  in  that  which  a  beast  enjoys ;  that 
a  little  in  present,  uncertain,  fallible  possession,  is  better  than  the 
certain  state  of  ii^nite  glories  hereafter :  what  diild,  what  fool,  can 
think  things  more  weak,  and  more  unreasonable  ?  And  yet  if  men  do 
not  go  upon  these  grounds,  upon  what  account  do  they  sin?  Sin  hath 
no  wiser  reasons  for  itself  tlum  these :  ii&pos  fx^i  Trvpavarov  ixdpov^' 
the  same  argument  that  a  fly  hath  to  enter  into  a  candle,  the  same 
argument  a  fool  hath  that  enters  into  sin;  it  looks  prettily,  but 
rewards  the  eye,  as  burning  basins  do,  with  intolerable  circles  of 
reflected  fire'.  Such  are  the  principles  of  a  sinner's  philosophy. 
And  no  wiser  are  his  hopes ;  lul  his  hopes  that  he  hath  is  that  he 
shall  have  time  to  repent  of  that  which  he  chooses  greedily ;  that  He 
whom  he  every  day  provokes  will  save  him  whether  he  wUl  or  no ; 
that  he  can  in  an  instant  or  in  a  day  make  amends  for  all  the  evils  of 
forty  years,  or  else  that  he  shall  be  saved  whether  he  does  or  no : 
that  heaven  is  to  be  had  for  a  sigh,  or  a  short  prayer,  and  yet  hell 

'  [SabelL   Ex.    ir.   I. — ^lian.    Var.      zii.  8,  SuicUm  in  voc  xvpa&rr^v,  Zenobw 
hht  xiL  1 1.— &c.]  V.  79,  ct  Mich.  Apostol.  xx.  65.] 

1  [iEschyl  apud  JEliaxi.  De  animal.         '  [See  Index, '  Burning.'] 
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Asll  not  be  consequent  to  the  affections^  and  labours^  and  hellish 
services,  of  a  whole  life ;  he  goes  on  and  cares  not,  he  hopes  without 
a  promise,  and  refuses  to  behe^e  all  the  threat^iings  of  God,  but 
beueves  he  shall  have  a  mercy  for  which  he  never  had  a  revelation. 
If  this  be  knowledge  or  wisdom,  then  there  is  no  sudi  thing  as  folly, 
no  sudi  disease  as  madness. 

But  then  consid^  that  there  are  some  sins  whose  very  for- 
mality is  a  lie.  Superstition  could  not  be  in  the  world,  if  men  did 
bdieve  Qod  to  be  good  and  wise,  free  and  merdful,  not  a  tyrant,  not 
an  unreasonable  exactor :  no  man  would  dare  do  in  private  what 
he  fears  to  do  in  public,  if  he  did  know  that  God  sees  him  there,  and 
will  bring  that  work  of  darkness  into  Ught.  But  he  is  so  foolish  as  to 
think  thai;  if  he  sees  nothing,  nothing  sees  him ;  for  if  men  did  per- 
crive  Qod  to  be  present^  and  yet  do  wickedly,  it  is  worse  with  tnem 
than  I  have  yet  spoke  of;  and  Uiey  beUeve  another  lie,  that  to  be 
seen  bv  man  will  bring  more  shame  than  to  be  discerned  by  God,  or 
that  the  shame  of  a  few  men's  talk  is  more  intolerable  than  to  be 
confounded  before  Christ,  and  His  army  of  angels,  and  saints,  and  all 
the  world.  He  that  excuses  a  fault  by  telling  a  lie,  believes  it  better 
to  be  guilty  of  two  faults  than  to  be  thought  guilty  of  one ;  and  every 
hypocrite  thinks  it  not  good  to  be  holy,  but  to  be  accounted  so  is  a 
fine  thing;  that  is,  that  opinion  is  better  than  reality,  and  that  there 
is  in  virtue  nothmg  good  but  the  fame  of  it.  And  the  man  that 
takes  revenge  relies  upon  this  foolish  proposition,  that  his  evil  that 
he  hath  already  suffered  grows  less  if  another  suffers  the  like ;  that  his 
wound  cannot  smart,  if  by  my  hand  he  dies  that  gave  it ; 

ff{ci  ri  jH^Aos  yo€fi>y  yotpmis  *» 

the  sad  accents  and  doleful  tunes  are  increased  by  the  nmnber  of 
mourners,  but  the  sorrow  is  not  lessened. 

I  shall  not  need  to  thrust  into  this  account  the  other  evils  of  man- 
kind that  are  the  events  of  ignorance,  but  introduced  by  sin ;  such  as 
are,  our  being  moved  by  what  we  see  strongly,  and  weakly  by  what 
we  understand ;  that  men  are  moved  rather  by  a  fable  tnan  by  a 
syllogism,  by  parables  than  by  demonstrations,  by  examples  than  by 
precepts,  by  seeming  things  than  by  real,  by  shadows  than  by  sub- 
stances; that  men  judge  of  things  by  their  first  events,  and  measure 
the  events  by  their  own  short  lives  or  shorter  observations ;  that  they 
are  credulous  to  believe  what  they  wish,  and  incredulous  of  what 
makes  against  them,  measuring  truth  or  falsehood  by  measures  that 
cannot  fit  them,  as  foolishly  as  if  they  should  judge  of  a  colour  by  the 
dimensions  of  a  body,  or  feel  music  with  the  hand ;  they  make  gene- 
ral conclusions  from  particular  instances,  and  take  account  of  God's 
actions  by  the  measures  of  a  man.  Men  call  that  justice,  that  is  on 
tiieir  side,  and  all  their  own  causes  are  right,  and  they  are  so  always ; 

•  [Eurip  Hcc.  84.] 
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they  are  so  when  they  a£Bnn  them  in  their  yonth,  and  they  are  so 
when  they  deny  them  in  their  old  age :  and  they  are  confident  in  all 
their  changes ;  and  their  first  error  which  they  now  see,  does  not  make 
them  modest  in  the  proposition  which  they  now  maintain,  for  they 
do  not  understand  that  wnat  was  may  be  so  again :  ''so  foolish  and 
ignorant  was  1"  said  David, ''  and  as  it  were  a  beast  before  Thee"/' 
Ambition  is  foUy,  and  temerity  is  ignorance,  and  confidence  never  goes 
without  it,  and  impudence  is  worse,  and  zeal  or  contention  is  mad- 
ness, and  prating  is  want  of  wisdom,  and  lust  destroys  it,  and  makes 
a  man  of  a  weak  spirit  and  a  cheap  reasoning;  and  there  are  in  the 
catalogue  of  sins  very  many  which  are  directly  kinds,  and  parts,  and 
appendages,  of  ignorance ;  such  as  are,  blindness  of  mind,  affected 
ignorance^  and  wilful ;  neglect  of  hearing  the  word  of  God,  resolved 
incredulity,  forgetfulness  of  holy  things,  lying  and  believing  a  Ue ; 
this  is  the  fruit  of  sin,  this  is  the  knowledge  that  the  devil  promised 
to  our  first  parents  as  the  rewards  of  disoboiience ;  and  although  they 
sinned  as  weakly  and  fondly, 

—  tppoyiifxaros 
rod  wply  trrtplvrfi^t 

upon  as  slight  grounds,  and  trifling  a  temptation,  and  as  easy  a 
deception,  as  many  of  us  since,  yet  the  causes  of  our  ignorance  are 
increased  by  the  multiphcation  of  our  sins ;  and  if  it  was  so  bad  in 
the  green  tree,  it  is  much  worse  in  the  dry ;  and  no  man  is  so  very  a 
fool  as  the  sinner,  and  none  are  wise  but  the  servants  of  God ; 

MotVoi  XoXScuoi  co^icv  Xdyoy,  ^$'  &p'  *E$ptuot, 
Khroyiv^QXov  ivoKra  a€fiai6fUifoi  $thy  ayy&s  * ; 

'the  wise  Chaldees  and  the  wiser  Hebrews,  which  worship  God 
chastely  and  purely,  they  only  have  a  right  to  be  called  wise/  all 
tJiat  do  not  so  are  fools  and  ignorants,  neither  knowing  what  it  is  to 
be  happy,  nor  how  to  purchase  it ;  ignorant  of  the  noblest  end,  and 
of  the  competent  means  towards  it:  they  neither  know  Grod  nor 
themselves,  and  no  ignorance  is  greater  than  this,  or  more  pernicious. 
What  man  is  there  in  the  world  that  thinks  himself  covetous  or 
proud  ?  and  yet  millions  there  are  who,  like  Harpaste^,  think  that 
the  house  is  dark,  but  not  themselves.  Virtue  makes  our  desires 
temperate  and  regular,  it  observes  our  actions,  condemns  our  faults, 
mortifies  our  lusts,  watches  all  our  dangers  and  temptations :  but  sin 
makes  our  desires  infinite,  and  we  woiud  have  we  cannot  tell  what ; 
we  strive  that  we  may  forget  our  faults;  we  labour  that  we  may 
neither  remember  nor  consider ;  we  justify  our  errors,  and  call  them 
innocent,  and  that  which  is  our  shame  we  miscall  honour ;  and  our 
whole  life  hath  in  it  so  many  weak  discourses  and  trifling  propo- 

■  [Pa.  Ixxiii.  22.]  geb.  Praep.  evang.  ix.  la— Id.  Deraonstr. 

'  [Sec  voL  vii.  p.  629.]  erang.  iii.  3. — Just.  Mart  Ad    Graec 

«  [Eurip.  Hec.  622.]  cohort.  §  11.  p.  15.] 

«  [A poll  orac  e  Porpbyr.  apud  Eu-         '  [Sen.  ep.  I.  torn,  il  p.  170.] 
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sitions,  that  the  whole  world  of  siimers  is  like  the  hospital  of  the 
Insensati  ;  madness  and  folly  possesses  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 
What  greater  madness  is  there  than  to  spend  the  price  of  a  whole 
farm  in  contention  for  three  sheaves  of  com  P  and  yet 

tantum  pectora  csecs 

Noctis  habent « 

this  is  the  wisdom  of  such  as  are  contentious,  and  love  their  own  will 
more  than  their  happiness,  their  humour  more  than  their  peace. 

I   Furor  est  post  omnia  perdere  naulum  * ; 

Men  lose  their  reason,  and  their  religion,  and  themselves  at  last,  for 
want  of  understanding;  and  all  the  wit  and  discourses  by  which  sin 
creeps  in  are  but 

yX^<nfs  re  K6fjixott 

*  frauds  of  the  tongue,  and  consultations  of  care**;'  but  in  the  whole 
circle  of  sins  there  is  not  one  wise  proposition  by  which  a  man  may 
conduct  his  affairs,  or  himself  become  instructed  to  felicity.  This  is 
the  first  natural  fruit  of  sin :  it  makes  a  man  a  fool,  and  this  hurt 
sin  does  to  the  understanding,  and  this  is  shame  enough  to  that  in 
which  men  are  most  apt  to  glory. 

2.  Sin  naturally  makes  a  man  weak ;  that  is,  unapt  to  do  noble 
things :  by  which  I  do  not  understand  a  natural  disability :  for  it  is 
equally  ready  for  a  man  to  will  good  as  evil,  and  as  much  in  the 
power  of  his  hands  to  be  lifted  up  in  prayer  to  God  as  against  his 
brother  in  a  quarrel ;  and  between  a  virtuous  object  and  his  faculties 
there  is  a  more  apt  proportion  than  between  his  spirit  and  a  vice ; 
and  every  act  of  grace  does  more  please  the  mind  than  an  act  of  sin 
does  deUght  the  sense;  and  every  crime  does  greater  violence  to  the 
better  part  of  man  than  mortification  does  to  the  lower :  and  often- 
times a  duty  consists  in  a  negative,  as,  not  to  be  drunk,  not  to  swear, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  a  man  hath  naturally  no  power 
not  to  do ;  if  there  be  a  natural  disability,  it  is  to  action,  not  to  rest 
or  ceasing;  and  therefore  in  this  case,  we  cannot  reasonably  nor 
justly  accuse  our  nature,  but  we  have  reason  to  blame  our  manners, 
which  have  introduced  upon  us  a  moral  disability,  that  is,  not  that 
the  faculty  is  impotent  and  disabled,  but  that  the  whole  man  is;  for 
the  will  in  many  cases  desires  to  do  good,  and  the  understanding 
is  convinced  and  consents,  and  the  hand  can  obey,  and  the  passions 
can  be  directed,  and  be  instrumental  to  God's  service :  but  because 
they  are  not  used  to  it,  the  will  finds  a  difficulty  to  do  them  so  much 
violence,  and  the  understanding  consents  to  their  lower  reasonings, 
and  the  desires  of  the  lower  man  do  will  stronger;  and  then  the 
whole  man  cannot  do  the  duty  that  is  expected.  There  is  a  law  in 
the  members,  and  he  that  gave  that  law  is  a  tyrant,  and  the  subjects 

«  [Vid.  Ovid,  metam.  vL  472.]  •  [Juv.  yiii  97.]  *  [Eurip.  Hec  626.] 
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of  that  law  are  slaves^  and  oftentiines  their  ear  is  bored  ^  and  they 
love  their  fetters,  and  desire  to  continue  that  bondage  for  ever : 
the  law  is  the  law  of  sin,  the  devil  is  the  tyrant,  custom  is  the 
sanction  or  the  firmament  of  the  law ;  and  every  vicious  man  is  a 
skve,  and  chooses  the  vilest  master,  and  the  basest  of  services,  and 
the  most  contemptible  rewards.  Lex  enim  peccati  est  violentia  con- 
suetudinis,  qua  trahitur  et  tenetur  etiam  invitus  animm,  eo  merito 
quo  in  earn  volens  illabitur,  said  St.  Austin**;  'the  law  of  sin  is  the 
violence  of  custom,  which  keeps  a  man's  mind  against  his  mind, 
because  he  entered  willingly,'  and  gave  up  his  own  interest;  which 
he  ought  to  have  secured  for  his  own  felicity,  and  for  His  service 
who  gave  for  it  an  invaluable  price.  And  indeed  in  questions  of 
virtue  and  vice  there  is  no  such  thing  as  nature,  or  it  is  so  inconsider- 
able that  it  hath  in  it  nothing  beyond  an  inclination  which  may  be 
reverted;  and  very  often  not  so  much,  nothing  but  a  perfect  indiJBfer- 
ency ;  we  may  if  we  will,  or  we  may  choose ;  out  custom  brings  in  a 
new  nature,  and  makes  a  bias  in  every  faculty.  To  a  vicious  man 
some  sins  become  necessary;  temperance  makes  him  sick;  severity  is 
death  to  him,  it  destroys  his  cheerfulness  and  activity,  it  is  as  his 
nature,  and  the  desire  dwells  for  ever  with  him,  and  his  reasonings 
are  framed  for  it  and  his  fancy,  and  in  all  he  is  helped  by  example, 
by  company,  by  folly,  and  inconsideration ;  and  all  these  are  a  fac- 
tion and  a  confederacy  against  the  honour  and  service  of  God.  And 
in  this  philosophy  is  at  a  stand,  nothing  can  give  an  account  of  it 
but  experience  and  sorrowful  instances ;  for  it  is  infinitely  unreason- 
able that  when  you  have  discoursed  wisely  against  uncnastity,  and 
told  that  we  are  separated  from  it  by  a  circumvallation  of  laws  of 
God  and  man,  that  it  dishonours  the  body  and  makes  the  spirit 
caitive,  that  it  is  fought  against  by  arguments  sent  from  all  the 
comers  of  reason  and  reUgion,  and  the  man  knows  all  this,  and  be- 
lieves it,  and  prays  against  his  sin,  and  hates  himself  for  it,  and 
curses  the  actions  of  it ;  yet  oppose  against  all  this  but  a  fable  or  a 
merry  story,  a  proverb  or  a  silly  saying,  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  or 
any  thing  but  to  lessen  any  one  of  the  arguments  brought  against  it, 
and  that  man  shall  as  certainly  and  clearly  be  determined  to  that  sin 
as  if  he  had  on  his  side  aU  the  reason  of  the  world,  ^^whv  yhp  ^^09 « 
KcX  i^ofioi&a-ai  Kci  fii,d(ra<r$ai  irpbs  ^tfcrtv**'  '  custom  does  as  much 
as  nature  can  do ;  it  does  sometime  more,  and  superinduces  a  dis- 
position contrary  to  our  natural  temper.'  Eudemus«  had  so  used  his 
stomach  to  so  unnatural  drinks,  that,  as  himself  tells  the  story,  ho 
took  in  one  day  two  and  twenty  potions  in  which  hellebore  was  in- 
fused, and  rose  at  noon,  and  supped  at  night,  and  felt  no  change : 
so  are  those  that  are  corrupted  with  evil  customs,  nothing  will  purge 


*  [Ex.  xxL  6.1  Taylor  saw  the  words.] 

*  [Confess.,  viii.  6.  §  12.  t  i.  col.  149.J  «*  Plutarch. [lege,  PhiloJud.,deJ 

*  [Read  If0or*  ^0os  is  the  reading  in  torn.  ii.  p.  53,  ed.  Mangey.] 
Caussin,  polyhist.  symbol.  viL  95;  where  *  [Theophr.  hist,  plant,  iz.  17.] 
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them;  if  yoa  discouide  wittily,  they  hear  you  not;  or  if  they  do 
they  have  twenty  ways  to  answer,  and  twice  twenty  to  neglect 
it;  if  yon  persnade  them  to  promise  to  leave  their  sin,  they  do 
but  shew  their  folly  at  the  next  temptation,  and  tell  that  thej 
did  not  mean  it ;  and  if  you  take  them  at  an  advantage  when  theur 
hearts  are  softened  with  a  jud^ent  or  a  fear,  with  a  shame  or  an 
indignation,  and  then  put  the  bars  and  locks  of  vows  upon  them,  it 
is  all  one;  one  vow  shall  hinder  but  one  action,  and  the  appetite 
shall  be  doubled  by  the  restraint,  and  the  next  opportunity  shall 
make  an  amends  for  the  first  omission :  or  else  the  sm  shall  enter  by 
parts;  the  vow  shall  only  put  the  understanding  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion, or  to  change  the  circumstance,  and  under  that  colour  the  crime 
shall  be  admitted,  because  the  man  is  resolved  to  suppose  the  matter 
so  dressed  was  not  vowed  against.  But  then  when  that  is  done,  the 
understanding  shall  open  that  eye  that  did  but  wink  before,  and  see 
that  it  was  the  same  thing,  ani  secretly  rejoice  that  it  was  so  co- 
zened :  for  now  the  lock  is  opened,  and  tlie  vow  was  broken  against 
his  will,  and  the  man  is  at  liberty  again,  because  he  did  the  thing 
at  unawares, 

stili  he  is  willing  to  believe  the  sin  was  iiot  formal  vow-breach,  but 
now  he  sees  he  broke  it  materially,  and  because  the  band  is  broken, 
the  yoke  is  in  pieces ;  therefore  the  next  action  shall  go  on  upon 
the  same  stock  of  a  single  iniquity,  without  being  affrighted  in  his 
conscience  at  the  noise  of  perjury.  I  wish  we  were  all  so  innocent 
as  not  to  understand  the  discourse ;  but  it  uses  to  be  otherwise. 

Nam  81  discedas,  laqueo  tenet  ambitiod 

Consuetudo  mali : 

et  in  agro  corde  senescit '. 

'  custom  hath  waxen  old  in  his  deceived  heart,  and  made  snares  for 
him  that  he  cannot  disentangle  himself;'  so  true  is  that  saying  of 
(Jod  by  the  prophet',  '^Can  an  Ethiopian  change  his  skinr  then 
may  ye  learn  to  do  well  when  ye  are  accustomed  to  do  evil.'' — ^But  I 
instance  in  two  things,  which  to  my  sense  seem  great  aggravations 
of  the  slavery  and  weakness  of  a  customary  sinner; — 

The  first  is  that  men  sin  against  their  interest :  they  know  they 
shall  be  ruined  by  it;  it  will  undo  their  estates,  lose  meir  friends, 
ruin  their  fortunes,  destroy  their  body,  impoverish  the  spirit,  load  the 
conscience,  discompose  his  rest,  confound  his  reason,  amaze  him  in 
all  his  faculties,  destroy  his  hopes,  and  mischief  enough  besides;  and 
when  he  considers  this,  he  declares  against  it ;  but  cum  bona  verba 
erumjpant,  affectus  tamen  ad  consuetudinem  relabuntur,  'the  man 
^ves  good  words,  but  the  evil  custom  prevails;'  and  it  happens  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Tiiynthians^,  who,  to  D'ee  their  nation  from  a  great 

•  [Eurip.  Hec  566.J  '  [Juv.  viL  60.]  »  [Jer.  xiii  23.] 

*  [Theophrast  de  comoed.  apud  Atheo.  vi.  79,  p.  566.] 
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plague,  were  bidden  only  to  abstain  from  laughter  wlule  th^  offered 
their  sacrifice ;  but  they  had  been  so  used  to  a  ridiculous  effeminacy 
and  vain  course  of  conversation,  that  they  could  not,  though  the 
honour  and  splendour  of  the  nation  did  depend  upon  it.  God  of 
His  mercy  keep  all  christian  people  from  a  custom  in  sinning !  For 
if  they  be  once  fallen  thither,  notning  can  recover  them  but  a  mira- 
culous grace. 

The  second  aggravation  of  it  is  that  custom  prevails  against  expe- 
rience :  though  the  man  hath  already  smarted,  though  he  hath  been 
disgraced  and  undone,  though  he  lost  his  relation  and  his  friends,  he 
is  turned  out  of  service,  and  disemployed,  he  begs  with  a  load  of  his 
old  sins  npon  his  shoulders,  yet  this  will  not  cure  an  evil  custom. 
Do  we  not  daily  see  how  miserable  some  men  make  themselves  with 
drunkenness  and  folly?  have  not  we  seen  them  that  have  been  sick 
with  intemperance,  deadly  sick,  enduring  for  one  drunken  meeting 
more  pain  than  are  in  all  the  fasting  days  of  the  whole  year,  and  yet 
do  they  not  the  very  next  day. go  to  it  again?  Indeed  some  few  are 
smitten  into  the  beginning  of  repentance,  and  they  stay  a  fortnight 
or  a  month,  and  it  may  be  resist  two  or  three  invitations ;  but  yet 
the  custom  is  not  gone  : 

Nee  tu  quum  obsdterii}  semel  instantique  negarii 
Parere  imperio,  Rupi  jam  Tincula,  dicai ; 

'think  not  the  chain  is  off  when  thou  hast  once  or  twice  resisted; 
or  if  the  chain  be  broke,  part  remains  on  thee,  like  a  cord  upon  a 
dog's  neck,' 

Nam  et  luctata  canis  nodam  abripit;  attamen  illi, 
Quum  fugit,  a  collo  trahitur  pars  longa  catenae  ^ 

He  is  not  free  that  draws  his  chain  after  him ;  and  he  that  breaks  off 
from  his  sins  with  greatest  passion,  stands  in  need  of  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  strange  freedom  from  temptation,  and  accidental 
hardness,  and  superinduced  confidence,  and  a  preternatural  severity ; 
optM  est  aliqua  fortuvuB  indul^entia  adhtic  mter  humana  luctanH, 
dum  nodum  ilium  exsolvit  et  omne  vinculum  mortale\  for  the  knot 
can  hardly  be  untied  which  a  course  of  evil  manners  hath  bound  upon 
the  soul,  and  every  contingency  in  the  world  can  entangle  him  that 
wears  upon  his  necK  the  links  of  a  broken  chain. 

— -^  Nam  qui  ab  eo  quod  ama 

Quam  extemplo  savils  sagittads  percussui  est,  illico  res  foras 

Labitur,  liqmtur  * ; 

if  he  sees  his  temptation  again,  he  is  iiriKkdyLevos  vtt'  evvoCas,  his 
kindness  to  it,  and  conversation  with  his  lust,  undoes  him,  and  breaks 

I  [Pers.  T.  157.]  *  [Plaut  Trinumm.,  act  iL  sc  i.  lin. 

*  [Sen.  De  vit  beat.,  cap.  xvi.  tom.  I      15.] 
p.  548.] 
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his  purposes,  and  then  he  dies  again,  or  falls  upon  that  stone  that 
with  so  much  pains  he  removed  a  little  out  of  his  way ;  and  he  would 
lose  the  spent  wealth,  or  the  health,  and  the  reputation,  over  again, 
if  it  were  in  his  power.  Philomusus™  was  a  wild  young  fellow  in 
Domitian's  time,  and  he  was  hard  put  to  it  to  make  a  large  pension 
to  maintain  his  lust  and  luxury,  and  he  was  every  month  put  to 
beggarly  arts  to  feed  his  crime :  but  when  his  father  died  and  left 
him  all,  he  disinherited  himself;  he  spent  it  all,  though  he  knew  he 
was  to  suffer  that  trouble  always  which  vexed  his  lustful  soul  in  the 
frequent  periods  of  his  violent  want. 

Now  this  is  such  a  state  of  slavery,  that  persons  that  are  sensible 
ought  to  complain  bov\€lav  bovXeveiv  iriw  lirxvphv^,  that  they  serve 
worse  lords  than  Egyptian  task-masters ;  there  is  a  lord  within  that 
rules  and  rages, 

—  Intus  et  in  jecore  sgro 
Pascuntur  •  domini. — 

Sin  dwells  there,  and  makes  a  man  a  miserable  servant;  and  this  is 
not  only  a  metaphorical  expression  under  which  some  spiritual  and 
metaphysical  truth  is  represented,  but  it  is  a  physical,  material  truth: 
and  a  man  endures  hardship,  he  cannot  move  but  at  this  command ; 
and  not  his  outward  actions  only,  but  his  will  and  his  understanding 
too,  are  kept  in  fetters  and  foolish  bondage :  iMifwrjao  8ti  vevpo- 
airaoTovv  iariv  iKeXvo,  rb  ivbov  lyK€Kpv\i.yAvov'  ^Keivo  prjropela,  iKelvo 
fo)^,  iKelvo  ivOpaiTTos,  said  Marcus  AntoninusP,  *  the  two  parts  of  a 
man  are  rent  in  sunder,  and  that  that  prevails  is  the  life,  it  is  the 
man,  it  is  the  eloquence,  persuading  every  thing  to  its  own  interest.' 
And  now  consider  what  is  the  effect  of  this  evil :  a  man  by  sin  is 
made  a  slave,  he  loses  that  liberty  that  is  dearer  to  him  than  life 
itself;  and  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  we  suffer  chains  and  ropes  only 
for  a  piece  of  bread,  when  the  lion  thought  liberty  a  sufficient  reward 
and  price  for  hunger  and  all  the  hardnesses  of  the  wilderness.  Do 
not  all  the  world  fight  for  liberty,  and  at  no  terms  will  lay  down 
arms  till  at  least  they  be  cozened  with  the  image  and  colour  of  it  r 

and  yet  for  the  pleasure  of  a  few  minutes  we  give  ourselves  into 
bondage.     And  all  the  world  does  it,  more  or  less; 

^€5*  o^K  itrri  Bmrr&v  Ztrris  t<rr*  iXflBtposr 
^  XP^H-^Tav  yhp  hov\6s  ivTiv,  ^  t^JxI^i 
fl  ir\9iBos  abrhif  irSKtoif  ^  p6fia»y  ypwfxd 
^Ipyowri  j(fn\irBai  fi^  Karh,  ypi&firjy  rp6wois  ^. 

'either  men  are  slaves  to  fortune  or  to  lust,  to  covetousness  or 
tyranny ;  something  or  other  compels  him  to  usages  against  his  will 
and  reason  f  and  when  the  laws  cannot  rule  him,  money  can ;  ^i- 
vitia  enim  ajmd  aajpientem  virum  in  servitute  stmt,  apud  stultum  in 

[Mart,  lib.  iii.  ep.  10.]  q  [Antiphil.  nnm.  xxxviii.,  in  Anthol. 

\  Dio  Chrysost.  orat  ill  torn.  i.p.  126.]      torn.  ii.  p.  165.  ] 
Leg.  'nascuntur.'  Pers.  v.  129.]  '  [Eurip.  Hec.  865.] 

Lib.  z.  cap.  38.  p.  123.] 
IV,  S 
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imperio*,  '  for  money  is  the  wise  man's  servant,  and  the  fooFs  master/ 
But  the  bondage  of  a  vicious  person  is  such  a  bondage  as  the  child 
hath  in  the  womb,  or  rather  as  a  sick  man  in  his  bed ;  we  are  bound 
fast  by  our  disease,  and  a  consequent  weakness ;  we  cannot  go  forth 
though  the  doors  be  open  and  the  fetters  knocked  off,  and  virtue 
and  reason,  like  St.  Peter's  angel,  call  us,  and  beat  us  upon  the  sides, 
and  offer  to  go  before  us,  yet  we  cannot  come  forth  fix)m  prison;  for 
we  have  by  our  evil  customs  given  hostages  to  the  devu,  never  to 
stir  from  the  enemy's  quarter;  and  this  is  the  greatest  bondage  that 
is  imaginable,  the  bondage  of  conquered,  wounded,  unresisting 
people.  ^Abi^&iroTos  rj  d/xcr^*,  'virtue  only  is  the  truest  liberty:' 
and  ''if  the  Son  of  God  make  us  free,  then  are  we  free  indeed"." 

8.  Sin  does  naturally  introduce  a  great  baseness  upon  the  spirit, 
expressed  in  scripture  in  some  cases  by  '  the  devil's  entering  into  a 
man,'  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Judas,  '  after  he  had  taken  the  sop 
Satan  entered  into  him*;'  and  St,  Cyprian ^  speaking  of  them  that 
after  baptism  lapsed  into  foul  crimes,  he  affirms  that  spirUu  immundo 
redeunte  quatiuntur,  ut  manifestum  sit  diabolum  in  baptismojide  ere- 
dentis  exclvdi,  si Jldes postmodum  defecerit,  regredi;  'faith,  and  the 
grace  of  baptism,  turns  the  devil  out  of  possession ;  but  when  faith 
fails  and  we  loose  the  bands  of  religion,  then  the  devil  returns :'  that 
is,  the  man  is  devolved  into  such  sins  of  which  there  can  be  no 
reason  given,  which  no  excuse  can  lessen,  which  are  set  off  with  no 
pleasure,  advanced  by  no  temptations,  which  deceive  by  no  allure- 
ments and  flattering  pretences ;  such  things  which  have  a  proper  and 
direct  contrariety  to  the  good  Spirit,  and  such  as  are  not  restrained 
by  human  laws;  because  they  are  states  of  evil  rather  than  evil 
actions,  principles  of  mischief  rather  than  direct  emanations ;  such 
as  are  unthankfulness,  impiety,  giving  a  secret  blow,  fawning  hypo- 

n,  detraction,  impudence,  forgetfulness  of  the  dead,  and  forgetting 
)  that  in  their  absence  which  we  promised  to  them  in  presence; 

ofhcovp  r6V  alffxp^v  el  fi\(xovri  fi^y  ^iX^ 

concerning  which  sorts  of  unworthiness  it  is  certain  they  argue  a 
most  degenerous  spirit,  and  they  are  the  effect,  the  natunJ  effect,  of 
malice  and  despair,  an  unwholesome  ill-natured  soul,  a  soul  corrupted 
in  its  whole  constitution.  I  remember  that  in  the  apologues  of 
Phsedrus  it  is  told  concerning  an  ill-natured  fellow  that  he  refused 
to  pay  his  symbol,  which  himself  and  all  the  company  had  agreed 
should  be  given  for  every  disease  that  each  man  had,  he  denying  his 
itch  to  be  a  disease ;  but  the  company  taking  off  the  refuser's  hat  for 
a  pledge  found  that  he  had  a  scald  head,  and  so  demanded  the  money 

■  [Sen.  De  vit  beat,  cap.  xzvi.  torn,  i  7  Ep.    Izxvi.    [al.    Ixiz.    ad   Magn. 
p.  564.           '                                                 p.  188.] 

*  [Plat  Rep.  X.  §  14.  torn.  viL  p.  228.]  «  [HwtffTt,  edd.] 

■  [John  viil  S6,]  *  [Eurip.  Hec  811.] 
'  John  ziii.  27. 
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double ;  which  he  pertinaciously  resisting,  they  threw  him  down,  and 
then  discovered  he  was  broken-bellied,  and  justly  condemned  him  to 
pay  three  philippics ; 

'  Qus  fuentt  fabula,  poena  fuiti». 

One  disease  discovers  itself  by  the  hiding  of  another,  and  that  being 
opened  discovers  a  third ;  he  that  is  almost  taken  in  a  fault  tells  a 
lie  to  escape;  and  to  protect  that  lieie  forswears  himself;  and  that 
he  may  not  be  suspected  of  perjury  he  grows  impudent ;  and  that 
sin  may  not  shame  him  he  will  glory  in  it,  like  the  slave  in  the 
comedy,  who  being  torn  with  whips,  grinned,  and  forced  an  ugly 
smile  that  it  might  not  seem  to  smart.  There  are  some  sins  which  a 
man  that  is  newly  fallen  cannot  entertain.  There  is  no  crime  made 
ready  for  a  young  sinner,  but  that  which  nature  prompts  him  to. 
Natural  inclmation  is  the  first  tempter,  then  compliance,  then  custom, 
but  this  being  helped  by  a  consequent  folly,  dismantles  the  soul, 
making  it  to  hate  God,  to  despise  religion,  to  laugh  at  severity,  to 
deride  sober  counsels,  to  flee  from  repentance,  to  resolve  against  it, 
to  delight  in  sin  without  abatement  of  spirit  or  puiposes  :  for  it  is  an 
intolerable  thing  for  a  man  to  be  tormented  in  his  conscience  for 
every  sin  he  acts;  that  must  not  be;  he  must  have  his  sin  and  his 
peace  too,  or  else  he  can  have  neither  long ;  and  because  true  peace 
cannot  come,  for  ''there  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked V' 
therefore  they  must  make  a  fantastic  peace  by  a  stadied  cozening  of 
themselves,  by  false  propositions,  by  carelessness,  by  stupidity,  by 
impudence,  by  sufferance,  and  habit,  by  conversation,  and  daily 
acquaintances,  by  doing  some  things,  as  Absalom  did  when  he  lay 
with  his  father's  concubines,  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  repent 
or  to  be  forgiven,  something  to  secure  him  in  the  possession  of  hell ; 
Tu^  hoc  intrisli,  quod  tibi  exedendum  est^,  the  man  must  thorough  it 
now;  and  this  is  it  that  makes  men  fall  into  all  baseness  of  spiritual 
sins,  {Stov  IkOj}  ^crefi^s  ek  fiiBo?  kuk&v  KaTa<fipov€i^ ,  'when  a  man 
is  come  to  the  bottom  of  his  wickedness,  he  despises  all,')  such  as 
malice  and  despite,  rancour  and  impudence,  malicious,  studied  igno- 
rance, voluntary  contempt  of  all  religion,  hating  of  good  men  and 
good  counsels,  and  taking  eveiy  wise  man  and  wise  action  to  be  his 
enemy;  ovdev  oCro)?  dvaCaxovrov  Trotci  &s  irojnjpbv  (rw€t,h6s^.  And 
this  is  that  baseness  of  sin  which  Platofif  so  much  detested,  that  he 
said  "he  should  blush  to  be  guilty  of,  though  he  knew  God  would 
pardon  him,  and  that  men  should  never  know  it,  propter  solam  j)ec- 
cati  turpitudinem,  for  the  very  baseness  that  is  in  it."  A  man  that 
is  false  to  God  will  also,  if  an  evil  temptation  overtakes  him,  be- 
tray his  friend ;  and  it  is  notorious  in  the  covetous  and  ambitious ; 

*  [Compare  Canssin,  polyhist  symbol.  '  [Greg*.  Nyss.  teste  Antonio  mona- 
(iii  12,  and)  iv.  51.]  cho.   Stobsei   &c    Loci   communes,  e<L 

•  [Is.  Ivu.  21.]  Gesner.  fol.  Francof.  1581.] 

*  [  Vid.  Ter.  Phorm. ,  act.  ii.  sc  2.  lin.  4.]  »  [See  vol.  ix.  p.  23.  ] 

•  [Prov.  xviii.  8,  LXX.] 
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kxipurrov  (tpMV  tnripfi,  Z<roi  9rifiriy6povs 
fflKovrt  Tifihs'  fiviih  ytyv^tTKOicrBi  fioif 
ot  Tohs  ^l\ovs  fi\ditroyr€s  ob  Apovrlf^rt, 
fjy  roT&i  woWois  -wphs  x^^  XryijT^  rt «. 

'they  are  an  unthankful  generation,  and  to  please  the  people,  or  to 
serve  their  interest,  will  hurt  their  friends/  That  man  nath  so  lost 
himself  to  all  sweetness  and  excellency  of  spirit  that  is  gone  thus  far 
in  sin,  that  he  looks  like  a  condemned  man,  or  is  like  the  accursed 
spirits  'preserved  in  chains  of  darkness  and  impieties  unto  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day^;' 

JivBpwwos  *  V  ikti 

6  ft^y  wovTiphs  ohihy  &Wo  vXV  tourer  ^* 

'this  man  can  be  nothing  but  evil/  for  these  inclinations  and  evil 
forwardnesses,  this  dyscrasy  and  gangrened  disposition  does  always 
suppose  a  long  or  a  base  sin  for  their  parent;  and  the  product  of 
these  is  a  wretchless  spirit;  that  is,  an  aptness  to  any  un worthiness, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  resist  any  temptation,  a  perseverance  in  base- 
ness, and  a  consignation  to  all  damnation  : 

Updffearri  8*  tMfxp^  8cii^  riinrtfua 

'if  men  do  evil  things,  evil  things  shall  be  their  reward :'  if  they 
obey  the  evil  ^spirit,  an  evil  spirit  shall  be  their  portion ;  and  '^  the 
devil  shall  enter  into  them  as  he  entered  into  Judas,  and  fill  them 
fall  of  iniquity"*/' 


SEEMON  XXI. 

4.  Although  these  are  shameful  effects  of  sin,  and  a  man  need  no 
greater  dishonour  than  to  be  a  fool,  and  a  slave,  and  a  base  person, 
all  which  sin  infallibly  makes  him ;  yet  there  are  some  sins  which  are 
directly  shameful  in  their  nature  and  proper  disreputation;  and  a 
very  great  many  sins  are  the  worst  and  basest  in  several  respects ; 
that  is,  every  of  them  hath  a  venomous  quality  of  its  own  whereby  it 
is  marked  and  appropriated  to  a  peculiar  evil  spirit.  The  devil's  sin 
was  the  worst,  because  it  came  from  the  greatest  malice :  Adam's  was 
the  worst,  because  it  was  of  most  universal  efficacy  and  dissemina- 
tion :  Judas^s  sin  the  worst  of  men,  because  against  the  most  excellent 
person ;  and  the  relapses  of  the  godly  are  the  worst,  by  reason  they 
were  the  most  obliged  persons.  But  the  ignorance  of  the  law  is  the 
greatest  of  evils,  if  we  consider  its  danger;  but  covetousness  is  worse 

t  [Eurip.  Hec  254.]  ^  [Eurip.  Hec.  595.] 

»  [Vid.  Jude  6.]  >  [Ibid.  1086.] 

i  [Leg.  iuf$p^hnis.']  ■  [Exhortation  to  Holy  Comxnimioii.] 
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than  it,  if  we  regard  its  incurable  and  growing  nature ;  luxury  is  most 
alien  firom  spiritual  things,  and  is  the  worst  of  all  in  its  temptation 
and  our  proneness ;  but  pride  ^ows  most  venomous  by  its  unreason- 
ableness and  importunity,  arismg  even  from  the  good  things  a  man 
hath ;  even  from  graces  and  endearments,  and  from  being  more  in 
debt  to  God.  Sins  of  malice  and  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  oppugn 
the  greatest  grace  with  the  greatest  spite;  but  idolatry  is  p^ecfly 
hated  by  God  by  a  direct  enmity.  Some  sins  are  therefore  moi 
heinous,  because  to  resist  them  is  most  easy,  and  to  act  them  there 
is  the  least  temptation :  such  as  are,  severtJly,  lying  and  swearing. 
There  is  a  strange  poison  in  the  nature  of  sins,  that  of  so  many  sorts 
every  one  of  them  should  be  the  worst  Every  sin  hath  an  evil 
spirit,  a  devil  of  its  own,  to  manage,  to  conduct,  and  to  imbitter  it : 
and  although  ail  these  are  God^s  enemies,  and  have  an  appendent 
shame  in  their  retinue,  yet  to  some  sins  shame  is  more  appropriate, 
and  a  proper  ingredient  m  their  constitutions :  such  as  are  lying,  and 
lust,  and  vow-breach,  and  inconstancy.  God  sometimes  cures  the 
pride  of  a  man's  spirit  by  suffering  his  evil  manners  and  filthy  incli- 
nation to  be  detennined  upon  lust;  lust  makes  a  man  afraid  of  public 
eyes,  and  conmion  voices :  it  is  (as  all  sins  else  are,  but  this  especially) 
a  work  of  darkness ;  it  does  debauch  the  spirit,  and  make  it  to  decay 
and  fall  off  from  courage  and  resolution,  constancy  and  severity,  the 
spirit  of  government  and  a  noble  freedom,  and  those  punishments 
which  the  nations  of  the  worid  have  inflicted  upon  it  are  not  smart 
so  much  as  shame :  lustful  souls  are  cheap  and  easy,  trifling  and  de- 
spised in  all  wise  accounts;  they  are  so  far  from  being  fit  to  sit  with 
princes  that  they  dare  not  chastise  a  sinning  servant  that  is  private  to 
their  secret  follies ;  it  is  strange  to  consider  what  laborious  arts  of 
concealment,  what  excuses  and  lessenings,  what  pretences  and  fig- 
leaves,  men  will  put  before  their  nakedness  and  crimes.  Shame  was 
Ihe  first  thing  that  entered  upon  the  sin  of  Adam ;  and  when  the 
second  world  began,  there  was  a  strange  scene  of  shame  acted  bv 
Noah  and  his  sons,  and  it  ended  in  slavery  and  baseness  to  all 
descending  generations. 

We  see  the  event  of  this  by  too  sad  an  experience.  What  argu- 
ments, what  hardness,  what  preaching,  what  necessity,  can  persuade 
men  to  confess  their  sins  f  They  are  so  ashamed  of  them  that  to  be 
concealed  they  prefer  before  their  remedy;  and  yet  in  penitential  con- 
fession the  shame  is  going  off,  it  is  like  Cato's  coming  out  of  the 
theatre**,  or  the  philosopher  from  the  tavern;  it  might  have  been 
shame  to  have  entered,  but  glory  to  have  departed  for  ever ;  and  yet 
ever  to  have  relation  to  sin  is  so  shameful  a  thing,  that  a  man's  spirit 
is  amazed,  and  his  face  is  confounded>  when  he  is  dressed  of  so 
shameful  a  disease.  And  there  are  but  few  men  that  will  endure  it, 
but  rather  choose  to  involve  it  in  excuses  and  denial,  in  the  clouds 

"  [Sen.  ep.  xcrii  torn,  il  p.  479.— Val.  Max.  ii.  10.  rom.  8**-^Mart,  lib.  L  ep.  1.] 
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of  lying,  and  the  white  linen  of  hypocrisy :  and  yet  when  they  make 
a  veil  for  their  shame^  such  is  the  fate  of  sin^  the  shame  grows  the 
bigger  and  the  thicker ;  we  lie  to  men,  and  we  excuse  it  to  God;  either 
some  parts  of  lying  or  many  parts  of  impudence,  darkness  or  forget- 
fulness,  running  away  or  running  further  in,  these  are  the  covers  of 
our  shame,  like  menstruous  rags  upon  a  rfcin  of  leprosy.     But  so 
sometimes  we  see  a  decayed  beauty  besmeared  with  a  lying  fucus^ 
and  the  chinks  filled  with  ceruse ;  besides  that  it  makes  no  real  beau- 
ty, it  spoilB  the  face,  and  betrays  evil  manners :  it  does  not  hide  old 
age,  or  the  change  of  years,  but  it  discovers  pride  or  lust;  it  was  not 
shame  to  be  old,  or  wearied  and  worn  out  with  age,  but  it  is  a  shame 
to  dissemble  nature  by  a  wanton  vizor.     So  sin  retires  from  blushing 
into  shame;  if  it  be  discovered  it  is  not  to  be  endured,  and  if  we  go 
to  hide  it  we  make  it  worse.     But  then  if  we  remember  how  ambi- 
tious we  are  for  fame  and  reputation,  for  honour  and  a  fair  opinion,  for 
a  good  name  all  our  days,  and  when  our  days  are  done ;  and  that  no 
ingenuous  man  can  enjoy  any  thing  he  hath  if  he  lives  in  disgrace ; 
and  that  nothing  so  breaks  a  man^s  spirit  as  dishonour,  and  the  meanest 
person  alive  does  not  think  himself  fit  to  be  despised;  we  are  to  con- 
sider into  what  an  evil  condition  sin  puts  us,  for  which  we  are  not  only 
disgraced  and  disparaged  here,  marked  with  disgraceful  punishments, 
despised  by  good  men,  our  follies  derided,  our  company  avoided,  and 
hooted  at  by  boys,  talked  of  in  fairs  and  markets,  pointed  at  and  de- 
scribed by  appellatives  of  scorn,  and  eveiy  body  can  chide  us,  and  we 
die  unpitied,  and  lie  in  our  graves  eaten  up  by  worms  and  a  foul 
dishonour ;  but  after  all  this  at  the  day  of  judgment  we  shall  be  called 
from  our  charnel-houses,  where  our  disgrace  could  not  sleep,  and 
shall,   in  the  face  of  God,  in  the  presence  of  angels  and  devils, 
before  all  good  men  and  dl  the  evil,  see  and  feel  the  shame  of  all 
our  sins  written  upon  our  foreheads.     Here  in  this  state  of  misery 
and  folly  we  make  nothing  of  it;  and  though  we  dread  to  be  disco- 
vered to  men,  yet  to  God  we  confess  our  sins  without  a  trouble  or  a 
blush,  but  tell  an  even  story,  because  we  find  some  forms  of  con- 
fession prescribed  in  our  prayer-books ;  and,  that  it  may  appear  how 
indifferent  and  unconcerned  we  seem  to  be,  we  read  and  say  all,  and 
confess  the  sins  we  never  did  with  as  much  sorrow  and  regret  as 
those  that  we  have  acted  a  thousand  times.     But  in  that  stra^  day 
of  recompenses,  we  shall  find  the  devil  to  upbraid  the  criminal,  Christ 
to  disown  them,  the  angels  to  drive  them  firom  the  seat  of  mercy,  and 
shame  to  be  their  smart,  the  consigning  them  to  damnation ;  they 
shall  then  find  that  they  cannot  dwell  where  virtue  is  rewarded,  and 
where  honour  and  glory  hath  a  throne;  there  is  no  veil  but  what  is 
rent,  no  excuse  to  any  but  to  them  that  are  declared  as  innocent :  no 
circumstances  concerning  the  wicked  to  be  considered,  but  them  that 
aggravate ;  then  the  disgrace  is  not  confined  to  the  talk  of  a  village 
or  a  province,  but  is  scattered  to  all  the  world :  not  only  in  one  age 
shiJl  the  shame  abide,  but  the  men  of  all  generations  shall  see  and 
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wonder  at  the  vastness  of  that  evil  that  is  spread  upon  the  souls  of 
sinners  for  ever  and  ever; 

ieyifv  /Uyas, 

wKiipris  arrtyaryfi&y  6{f9^  9aicp^y  kwSs  p. 

No  night  shall  then  hide  it;  for  in  those  regions  of  darkness  where 
the  dishonoured  man  shall  dwell  for  ever^  th^  is  nothing  visible  but 
the  shame ;  there  is  light  enough  for  that^  but  darkness  for  all  things 
'else ;  and  then  he  shsJl  reap  the  full  harvest  of  his  shame :  all  that 
for  which  wise  men  scorned  him,  and  all  that  for  which  God  hated 
him ;  all  that  in  which  he  was  a  fool,  and  all  that  in  which  he  was 
malicious;  that  which  was  pubKc,  and  that  which  was  private;  that 
which  fools  applauded,  and  that  which  himself  durst  not  own;  the 
secrets  of  his  lust,  and  the  criminal  contrivances  of  his  thoughts ;  the 
base  and  odious  circumstances,  and  the  frequency  of  the  action,  and 
the  partner  of  his  sin ;  all  that  which  troubles  his  conscience,  and  all 
that  he  willingly  foigets,  shall  be  proclaimed  by  the  trumpet  of  God, 
by  the  voice  of  an  archangel,  in  the  great  congregation  of  spirits  and 
just  men. 

in.  ThCTC  is  one  great  circumstance  more  of  the  shame  of  sin, 
which  extremely  enlarges  the  evil  of  a  sinful  state,  but  that  is  not 
consequent  to  sin  by  a  natural  emanation,  but  is  superinduced  by  the 
just  wrath  of  God :  and  therefore  is  to  be  considered  in  the  third 
part,  which  is  next  to  be  handled. 

When  the  Boeotians  asked  the  oracle  by  what  they  should  become 
happy,  the  answer  was  made,  'AcrejSijo-away  cS  irpd^civ^  'wicked  and 
irreligious  persons  are  prosperous^  :^  and  they  taking  the  devil  at  his 
word,  threw  the  inspired  Pythian,  the  ministering  witch,  into  the  sea, 
hoping  so  to  become  mighty  in  peace  and  war.  The  eflfect  of  which 
was  thb,  the  devil  was  found  a  liar,  and  they  fools  at  first,  and  at  last 
felt  the  reward  of  irreligion.  For  there  are  to  some  crimes  such 
events,  which  are  not  to  be  expected  from  the  connexion  of  natural 
causes,  but  from  secret  influences  and  undisc^mible  conveyances; 
that  a  man  should  be  made  sick  for  receiving  the  holy  sacrament 
unworthily,  and  blind  for  resisting  the  words  of  an  apostle,  a  preacher 
of  the  laws  of  Jesus,  and  die  suddenly  for  breaking  of  his  vow  and 
committing  sacrilege,  and  be  under  the  power  and  scourge  of  an 
exterminating  angel  for  climbing  his  father's  bed,  these  are  things 
beyond  the  world's  philosophy ;  out  as  in  nature,  so  in  divinity  too, 
there  are  sympathies  and  antipathies,  effects  which  we  fed  by  experi- 
ence, and  are  forewarned  of  oy  revelation,  which  no  natural  reason 
can  judge,  nor  any  providence  can  prevent  but  by  living  innocently 
and  complying  with  the  commandments  of  God.  The  rod  of  God, 
which  "  Cometh  not  into  the  lot  of  the  righteous  ^,^'  strikes  the  sin* 
ning  man  with  sore  strokes  of  vengeance. 

P  [Eurip.  Hec  229.]  secundis,  si  impie  agerent'] 

<  [Strab.  ix.  p.  616;  .  .  * rebas  nsuros  '  [Pr.  cxxv.  3.] 
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1.  The  first  that  I  shall  note  is,  that  which  I  ciJled  the  aggrava- 
tion of  the  shame  of  sin ;  and  that  is,  an  impossibility  of  being  con- 
cealed in  most  cases  of  heinous  crimes.  MrjbiiTOTe  yirjb^v  alaypiv 
iToirja-as  ikiriCc  Xijcrcii;',  4et  no  man  suppose  that  he  shall  for  ever 
hide  his  sin :'  a  single  action  may  be  conveyed  away  under  the  covert 
of  an  excuse  or  a  privacy,  escaping  as  Ulysses*  did  the  search  of 
Folvphemus,  and  it  shall  in  time  be  known  that  it  did  escape,  and 
shall  be  discovered  that  it  was  private :  that  is,  that  it  is  so  no  longer. 
But  no  wicked  man  that  dwelt  and  delighted  in  sin  did  ever  go  off 
from  his  scene  of  unworthiness  without  a  filthy  character;  the  olack 
veil  is  thrown  over  him  before  his  death,  and  by  some  contingency  or 
other  he  enters  into  his  doud :  because  few  sins  determine  finally  in 
the  thoughts,  but  if  they  dwell  there  they  will  also  enter  into  action, 
and  then  the  sin  discovers  itself;  or  else  the  injured  person  will  pro- 
claim it,  or  the  jealous  man  will  talk  of  it  before  if  s  done,  or 
curious  people  will  enquire  and  discover,  or  the  spirit  of  detraction 
shall  be  let  loose  upon  him,  and  in  spite  shall  declare  more  than  he 
knows,  not  more  than  is  true.  The  ancients,  especially  the  scholars 
of  Epicurus,  believed  that  no  man  could  be  secured  or  quiet  in  his 
spirit  from  being  discovered; 

Scelus  aliqua  tutum,  nulla  securum  tulit  < ; 

'  they  are  not  secure,  even  when  they  are  safe;'  but  are  afflicted  with 
perpetual  jealousies ;  and  every  whisper  is  concerning  them,  and  all 
new  noises  are  arrests  to  their  spirits ;  and  the  day  is  too  light,  and 
the  night  is  too  horrid,  and  both  are  the  most  opportune  for  their 
discovery.  And  besides  the  undiscemible  connexion  of  the  contin- 
gencies of  providence,  many  secret  crimes  have  been  published  by 
dreams,  and  talkings  in  their  sleep;  it  is  the  observation  of  Lucre- 
tius", 

Multi  de  magnis  per  somntim  rebu'  loquuntor, 
Indicioque  sui  facd  penape  fUere ; — 

and  what  their  understanding  kept  a  guard  upon,  their  fancy  let 
loose ;  fear  was  the  bars  and  locks,  but  deep  became  the  key  to  open, 
even  then  when  all  the  senses  were  shut,  and  God  ruled  alone  with- 
out the  choice  and  discourse  of  man.  And  though  no  man  regards 
the  wilder  talkings  of  a  distracted  man,  yet  it  hath  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  a  deUrium  and  a  fever,  fear  of  death,  and  the  intolerable 
apprehensions  of  damnation,  have  opened  the  cabinet  of  sin,  and 
brought  to  light  all  that  was  acted  in  the  curtains  of  night; 

Quippe  ubi  se  multi,  per  somnia  sspe  loquentea 
Aut  morbo  delirantesi  protraxe  ferantur, 
£t  celata  diu  in  medium  peccata  dedisse  '. 

But  there  are  so  many  ways  of  discovery,  and  amongst  so  many  some 

'  [Isocr.  ad  Demon.,  §  16.  p.  4.]  ■  [Lib.  iy.  1012.] 

•  [HonL  Od.  i'.]  X  [Id.,  lib.  T.  1157.] 

•  [Sen.  HippoL,  act.  L  164.] 
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one  does  so  certainly  happen,  that  they  are  well  summed  up  by 
Sophocles^  by  saying  that  " Time  hears  all,  and  tells  all \' 

np^s  Towra  Kpuirrc  fiij?^*',  tas  6  jrivff  6pwP 
«cal  wdirr*  iutovwv  -wdpr*  hyarrrlaffu  xp^^os, 

A  doud  may  be  its  roof  and  cover  till  it  passes  over,  but  when  it  is 
driven  by  a  fierce  wind  or  runs  fondly  after  the  sun,  it  lays  open  a 
defonnity,  which,  like  an  ulcer,  had  a  skin  over  it  and  a  pain  within, 
and  drew  to  it  a  heap  of  sorrows  big  enough  to  run  over  all  its 
enclosures.     Many  persons  have  betrayed  themselves  by  their  own 
fears,  and  knowing  themselves  never  to  be  secure  enough,  have  gone 
to  purge  themselves  of  what  nobody  suspected  them;   offered  an 
apology  when  they  had  no  accuser  but  one  within,  which,  like  a 
thorn  m  the  flesh,  or  like  "  a  word  in  a  fool's  heart  V'  'was  uneasy 
till  it  came  out.     A^on  amo  se  nimium  purgitantet^ ;  when  men  are 
over  busy  in  justifying  themselves,  it  is  a  sim  themselves  think  they 
need  it.    Plutarch*  teUs  of  a  young  gentleman  that  destroyed  a 
swallow's  ne^t,  pretending  to  them  that  reproved  him  for  doing  the 
thing  which  in  their  superstition  the  Greeks  esteemed  so  ominous, 
that  the  little  bird  accused  him  for  kilhng  his  father.     And  to  this 
purpose  it  was  that  Solomon  gave  counsel,  '^  curse  not  the  king,  no, 
not  in  thy  thought,  nor  the  rich  in  thy  bedchamber ;  for  a  bird  of 
the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  that  hath  wings  shall  tell  the 
matter  ":'*  murder  and  treason  have  by  such  strange  ways  been  re- 
vealed as  if  God  had  appointed  an  angel  president  of  the  revelation, 
and  had  kept  this  in  secret  and  sure  ministry  to  be  as  an  argument 
to  destroy  atheism  from  the  face  oi  the  earth,  by  opening  the  secrets 
of  men  with  this  key  of  providence.     Intercepting  of  letters,  mis- 
taking names,  false  inscriptions,  errors  of  messengers,  faction  of  the 
parties,  fear  in  the  actors,  horror  in  the  action,  the  majesty  of  the 
person,  the  restlessness  of  the  mind,  distracted  looks,  weariness  of 
the  spirit,  and  all  under  the  conduct  of  the  divine  vrisdom  and  the 
divine  vengeance,  make  the  covers  of  the  most  secret  sin  transparent 
as  a  net,  and  visible  as  the  Chian  wines  in  the  purest  crystal. 

for  besides  that  God  takes  care  of  kings,  and  of  the  lives  of 
men, — 

lleuShs  Ufiy^i  fAvTeuff  59*  ifi4t  \4^aro  Hinnp  \ 

'  driving  away  evil  from  their  persons,  and  watching  as  a  mother  to 
keep  gnats  and  flies  from  her  dear  boy  sleeping  in  the  cradle  /  there 
are  in  the  machinations  of  a  mighty  mischief  so  many  motions  to  be 
concentred,  so  many  wheels  to  move  regularly,  and  the  hand  that 
turns  them  does  so  tremble,  and  there  is  so  universal  a  confusion  in 
the  conduct,  that  unless  it  passes  suddenly  into  act  it  will  be  pre- 

y  [In    Hippon.    apud    Clem.    Alex.         *  [Vid.  Plant,  Aulul.,  act.  iv.  sc.  10, 

Strom., lib.  vi.  cap.  2.  p.  742.— Aul.  GcU.,  lin.  23.] 

Hb.  xil  cap.  11.  p.  567. — Stob.  eclog.  •*  [De  ser.  num.  yind.,  t  viii.  p.  190.] 
phyg.  i.  9.  nimi.  17.]  •  Eccles.  x.  20. 

»  [EccluB.  xix.  12.]  *  [Horn.  II.  b\  130.] 
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vented  by  discovery,  and  if  it  be  acted  it  enters  into  such  a  migliiy 
horror  that  the  face  of  a  man  will  tell  what  his  heart  did  think  and 
his  hands  have  done.  And  after  all  it  was  seen  and  observed  by 
Him  that  stood  behind  the  cloud,  who  shall  also  bring  every  work  of 
darkness  into  hght  in  the  day  of  strange  discoveries  and  fearful 
recompenses :  and  in  the  meantime  certain  it  is,  that  no  man  can 
long  put  on  a  person  and  act  a  part,  but  his  evil  manners  will  peep 
through  the  comers  of  the  white  robe,  and  God  will  bring  a  hypo- 
crite to  shame  even  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

2.  A  second  superinduced  consequent  of  sin  brought  upon  it  by 
the  wrath  of  God,  is  sin ;  when  God  punishes  sin  with  sin**  He  is 
extremely  angry ;  for  then  the  punishment  is  not  medicinal,  but  final 
and  exterminating;  God  in  that  case  takes  no  care  concerning  him, 
though  he  dies,  and  dies  eternally.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  those 
sins  which  are  naturally  consequent  to  each  other,  as  evil  words  to 
evil  thoughts,  evil  actions  to  evil  words,  rage  to  drunkenness,  lust  to 
gluttony,  pride  to  ambition ;  but  such  which  God  suffers  the  man^s 
evil  nature  to  be  tempted  to  by  evil  opportunities ; 

'  this  is  the  wrath  of  God,'  and  the  man  is  without  remedy*  It  was  a 
sad  calamity  when  Gk)d  punished  David's  adultery  by  permitting  him 
to  fall  to  murder,  and  Solomon's  wanton  and  inordinate  love  with 
the  crime  of  idolatry,  and  Ananias  his  sacrilege  with  lying  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  Judas  his  covetousness  with  betraying  his  Lord,  and 
that  betraying  with  despair,  and  that  despair  with  self-murder ; 


•  TopflucaAff?  tf  in^iOfv  aZ 


'  one  evil  invites  another  /  and  when  God  is  angrv  and  withdraws 
His  grace,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  'grieved"  and  departs  from  His 
dwelhng,  the  man  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  merciless  enemy,  and  he 
shall  receive  him  only  with  variety  of  mischiefs ;  like  Hercules  when 
he  had  broken  the  horn  of  AchelousK,  he  was  almost  drowned  with 
the  flood  that  sprung  from  it ;  and  the  evil  man,  when  he  hath  passed 
the  first  scene  of  his  sorrows,  shall  be  enticed  or  left  to  fiedl  into  an- 
other. Por  it  is  a  certain  truth  that  he  who  resists  or  that  neglects 
to  use  God's  erace,  shall  fall  into  that  evil  condition  that  when  he 
wants  it  most  he  shall  have  least.  It  is  so  with  every  man ;  he  that 
hath  the  greatest  want  of  the  grace  of  God  shall  want  it  more,  if  this 
great  want  proceeded  once  from  his  own  sin. 

HaberUi  dabitur^,  said  our  blessed  Lord,  'to  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundantly ;  from  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath.'  It  is  a  remarkable 
saying  of  David;  "I  have  thought  upon  Thy  name,  O  Lord,  in  the 

*  [Cf.  vol.  ill  p.  67.]  •  [Eurip.  Hcc  584.]  '  [Eph.  iv.  SO.] 

f  [Ovid.  MeUm.  ix.  fab.  2.  lin.  105  sqq.]  ^  [Matt  xiii.  12.] 
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night  season,  and  have  kept  Thy  law ;  this  I  had  because  I  kept  Thy 
commandments*;^^  keeping  Goas  conmiandments  was  rewarded  with 
keeping  God's  commandments.  And  in  this  world  God  hath  not  a 
greater  reward  to  give;  for  so  the  soul  is  nourished  unto  life,  so  it 
grows  up  with  the  mcrease  of  God,  so  it  passes  on  to  a  perfect  man  in 
Christ,  so  it  is  consigned  for  heaven,  and  so  it  enters  into  glory;  for 
glory  is  the  perfection  of  grace,  and  when  our  love  to  God  is  come  to 
its  state  and  perfection,  then  we  are  within  the  circles  of  a  diadem,  and 
then  we  are  within  the  regions  of  felicity. — And  there  is  the  same  reason 
in  the  contrary  instance ;  the  wicked  person  falls  into  sin,  and  this  he 
had  because  he  sinned  against  his  Maker.  Tradidit  Bern  eo%  in 
desideria  cordis  eorum^ :  and  it  concerns  all  to  observe  it ;  and  if  ever 
we  iSnd  that  a  sin  succeeds  a  sin  in  the  same  instance,  it  is  because 
we  refuse  to  repent ;  but  if  a  sin  succeeds  a  sin  in  another  instance, 
as,  if  lust  follows  pride,  or  murder  drunkenness ;  it  is  a  sign  that  God 
will  not  give  us  the  grace  of  repentance :  He  is  angry  at  us  with  a 
destructive  fury.  He  hath  dipped  His  arrows  in  the  venom  of  the  ser- 
pent, and  whets  His  sword  in  the  forges  of  hell;  then  it  is  time  that 
a  man  withdraw  his  foot,  and  that  he  start  back  from  the  preparations 
of  an  intolerable  ruin :  for  though  men  in  this  case  grow  insensible, 
and  th^fs  part  of  the  disease ;  hth  tovto  fUya  ^arl  KOKhvy  &n  ovb^v 
thai  hoK€l,  saith  Chrysostom, '  it  is  the  biggest  part  of  the  evil  that 
the  man  feels  it  not;'  yet  the  very  antiperistans,  or  the  contrariety, 
the  very  horror  and  bigness  of  the  danger,  may  possibly  make  a  man 
to  contend  to  leap  out  of  the  fire ;  and  sometimes  God  works  a 
miracle,  and  besides  His  own  rule  delights  to  reform  a  dissolute  per- 
son, to  force  a  man  from  the  grave,  to  draw  him  against  the  bent  of 
his  evil  habits ;  yet  it  is  so  seldom,  that  we  are  left  to  consider  that 
such  persons  are  in  a  desperate  condition,  who  cannot  be  saved  unless 
God  IS  pleased  to  work  a  miracle. 

3.  Sin  brings  in  its  retinue  fearful  plagues  and  evil  angels,  messen- 
gers of  the  displeasure  of  God,  concerning  which 

'  there  are  enough  of  dead;'  I  mean,  the  experience  is  so  great,  and  the 
notion  so  common,  and  the  examples  so  frequent,  and  the  instances  so 
sad,  that  there  is  scarce  any  thing  new  in  this  particular  to  be  noted ; 
but  something  is  remarkable,  and  that  is  this ;  that  God,  even  when 
He  forgives  the  sin,  does  reserve  such  vareprjimTa  ri}s  ^A^i/rca)s", 
'remains  of  punishment,'  and  those  not  only  to  the  less  perfect  but 
to  the  best  persons,  that  it  makes  demonstration  that  every  sinner  is 
in  a  worse  condition  than  he  dreams  of.  For  consider ;  can  it  be 
imagined  that  any  one  of  us  should  escape  better  than  David  did  ? 
we  have  reason  to  tremble  when  we  remember  what  he  suffered  even 
when  God  had  sealed  his  pardon.     Did  not  God  punish  Zedekiah 

«  [Pa.  cxix.  55,  6.]  »  [Eurip.  Hec  278.] 

k  [Vid.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  13.]  -  [Coloss.  L  24.] 
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with  suffering  his  eyes  to  be  put  out  in  the  house  of  bondage  ?  Was 
not  God  so  angry  with  Valentinian",  that  He  gave  him  into  his 
enemVs  hand  to  be  flayed  alive?  Have  not  many  persons  been 
strucK  suddenly  in  the  very  act  of  sin,  and  some  been  seized  upon  by 
the  devil  and  carried  away  alive  ?  These  are  fearful  contingencies : 
but  QoA  hath  been  more  angry  yet ;  rebellion  was  punished  in  Korah 
and  his  company  by  the  gaping  of  the  earth,  and  the  men  were  buried 
alive ;  and  Dathan  and  Abiram  were  consumed  with  fire  for  usurping 
the  priests^  ofBce:  but  God  hath  struck  severely  since  that  time; 
and  for  the  prostitution  of  a  lady  by  the  Spanish  king®,  the  Moors 
were  brought  in  upon  his  kingdom,  and  ruled  there  for  seven  hundred 
years.  And  have  none  of  us  known  an  excellent  and  good  man^  to 
have  descended,  or  rather  to  have  been  thrust,  into  a  sin,  for  which 
he  hath  repented,  which  he  hath  confessed,  which  he  hath  rescinded, 
and  which  he  hath  made  amends  for  as  he  could,  and  yet  God  was  so 
severely  angnr,  that  this  man  was  suffered  to  fall  in  so  big  a  calamity 
that  he  died  by  the  hands  of  violence,  in  a  manner  so  seemingly  im- 
possible to  his  condition  that  it  looked  Uke  the  biggest  sorrow  that 
hath  happened  to  the  sons  of  men  ?  But  then  let  us  consider  how 
many  ana  how  great  crimes  we  have  done,  and  tremble  to  think  that 
God  hath  exacted  so  fearful  pains  and  mighty  punishments  for  one 
such  sin  which  we,  it  may  be,  have  committed  frequently.  Our  sin 
deserves  as  bad  as  theirs  :  and  God  is  impartial,  and  we  have  no  pri- 
vilege, no  promise  of  exemption,  no  reason  to  hope  it;  what  then  do 
we  think  shall  become  of  this  affair  ?  where  must  we  suffer  this  ven- 
geance ?  For  that  it  is  due,  that  it  is  just  we  suffer  it,  these  sad 
examples  are  a  perfect  demonstration.  We  have  done  that,  for  which 
God  thought  flaying  alive  not  to  be  too  big  a  punishment ;  that  for 
which  God  hath  smitten  kings  with  formidable  plagues;  that  for  wiiich 
governments  have  been  changed,  and  nations  enslaved,  and  churches 
destroyed,  and  the  candlestick  removed,  and  famines  and  pestilences 
have  been  sent  upon  a  whole  kingdom;  and  what  shall  become  of  us? 
why  do  we  vainly  hope  it  shall  not  be  so  with  us  ?  If  it  was  just  for 
these  men  to  suffer  what  they  did,  then  we  are  at  least  to  expect  so 
much ;  and  then  let  us  consider  into  what  a  fearful  condition  sm  hath 
put  us,  upon  whom  a  sentence  is  read  that  we  shall  be  plagued  like 
2iedekiah,  or  Korah,  or  Dathan,  or  the  king  of  Spain,  or  any  other 

■  [Leg.  Valerian ;  TrebelL  Poll.,  cap.  ledge,  repented  of  it  all  the  days  of  bis 

8. — Agathias,  lib.  iv.  p.  94.]  life,  and  was  not  pardoned  for  it  till  the 

**  [Rodericus ;  Roderic.  Sant.  hist  his**  day  of  his  death  ;  and  the  first  confidence 

pan.,  part  ii.  cap.  38.  p.  32G.  ]  he  had  of  pardon  was  upon  St  Panics 

p  [The  allusion  is  to  Charles's  act,  in  words,  '  He  that  is  dead  is  justified  from 

consenting  to  the  death  of  Stralford.     See  sins.'  "    **  O  Sire,"  said  archbishop  Usher 

also  '  Ductor  dubit'  book  i.  chap.  ii.  rule  to  the  king  upon  that  occasion,  with  tears 

8.  sect  19 **  I  have  read  of  an  excellent  iu  his  eyes,  "  what  have  you  done  ?  I  fear 

pnnce  who,  because  he  did  consent  to  the  that  this  act  may  prove  a  great  trouble 

forms  and  processes  of  law  made  by  his  upon   your   conscience ;   and   pray    God 

Senate  against  the  bravest  of  his  subjects,  that  your  majesty  may  never  suffer  for 

against  his  own   conscience  and   know-  signing  this  bill !"] 
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king,  who  were,  for  aught  we  know,  infinitely  more  innocent  and  more 
excellent  persons  than  any  of  us.  What  will  become  of  us  ?  For 
Qod  is  as  just  to  us  as  to  them ;  and  Christ  died  for  them  as  well  as 
for  us ;  and  they  have  repented  more  than  we  have  done ;  and  what 
mercy  can  we  expect  that  they  might  not  hope  for  upon  at  least  as 
good  ground  as  we  P  Qod's  ways  are  secret,  and  His  mercies  and 
justice  dwell  in  a  great  abyss ;  but  we  are  to  measure  our  expecta- 
tions by  revelation  and  experience.  But  then  what  would  become  of 
us,  if  God  should  be  as  angry  at  our  sin  as  at  Zedekiah's,  or  king 
David's  ?  Where  have  we  in  our  body  room  enough  for  so  many 
stripes,  as  our  sin  ought  justly  to  be  punished  withal;  or  whs^ 
security  or  probability  have  we  that  He  will  not  so  punish  us  ? 

For  I  diet  not  represent  this  sad  story  as  a  matter  of  possibiUty 
only,  that  we  may  fear  such  fearful  strokes  as  we  see  God  lay  upon 
sinners ;  but  we  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  that  will  come  some 
way  or  oUier,  and  for  aught  we  know  we  cannot  escape  it.  So  much 
and  more  is  due  for  the  sin;  and  though  Christ  hath  redeemed  our 
souls,  and  if  we  repent  we  shall  not  die  eternally,  yet  He  hath  no 
where  promised  we  shall  not  be  smitten.  It  was  an  odd  saying  of 
the  devil  to  a  sinner  whom  he  would  fain  have  had  to  despair  p.  Me  e 
ccdo  ad  barathrum  demisit  peccatwn,  et  vos  uUum  in  terra  locum 
tuttm  existimabitis  ?  'Sin  thrust  me  from  heaven  to  hell,  and  do 
you  think  on  earth  to  have  security  V — ^Men  use  to  presume  that 
they  shall  go  unpunished;  but  we  see  what  little  reason  we  have  to 
flatter  and  undo  ourselves, 

—  iKOffi  yhp  Koivhif  roif, 

rhy  ftiy  leoKhM 

KaK6y  Ti  x^ffxfw  %   ■  ■ 

'he  that  hath  sinned  must  look  for  a  judgment,'  and  how  great  that 
19,  we  are  to  take  our  measures  by  those  sad  instances  of  vengeance 
by  which  Qod  hath  chastised  the  best  of  men,  when  they  have  com- 
mitted but  a  single  sin. 

*O\40pioy,  6\4$ptou  Kcuchy  ', 

sin  IS  damnable  and  destructive :  and  therefore  as  the  ass  refused  the 
barley  which  the  fatted  swine  left,  perceiving  by  it  he  was  fatted 
for  the  slaughter, 

Taum  libenter  prorsiu  appeterem  cibum, 
NUi  qui  nutritat  iUo  est  jogolatas  foret  % 

we  may  learn  to  avoid  these  vain  pleasures  which  cut  the  throat  after 
they  are  swallowed,  and  leave  us  in  that  condition  that  we  may  every 
day  fear  lest  that  evil  happen  unto  us  which  we  see  fall  upon  the 
great  examples  of  God's  anger;  and  our  fears  cannot,  ought  not,  at 
all  to  be  taken  o£f,  but  by  an  effective,  busy,  pungent,  hasty,  and  a  per- 

9  [Corn.  }i  Lapide  in  Apocal.  xir.  20.]  *>  [Earip.  Hec  902.1 

'  [Ibid.  1081.]  •  [Ph»dr.,  lib.  v.  fab.  4.  lin.  5.] 
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manent  repentance;  and  then  also  but  in  some  proportions,  for 
we  cannot  be  secured  from  temporal  plagues  if  we  have  sinned;  no 
repentance  can  secure  us  from  all  that;  nay,  QoA's  pardon,  or  remit- 
ting His  final  anger,  and  forgiving  the  pains  of  hell,  does  not  secure 
us  here;  if  y^ftco-is  wapi  Tr6bas  fiaCv€i*'  but 'sin  lies  at  the  door,' 
ready  to  enter  in  and  rifle  all  our  fortunes. 

But  this  hath  two  appendages,  which  are  very  considerable. 
And  the  first  is  that  there  are  some  mischiefs  which  are  the  proper 
and  appointed  scourges  of  certain  sins,  and  a  man  need  not  ask, 

Cigas  Tulturis  hoc  erit  cadarer  % 

'what  vulture,'  what  death,  what  affliction,  'shall  destrov  this  sin- 
ner ?'  The  sin  hath  a  punishment  of  its  own  which  usually  attends 
it,  as  giddiness  does  a  drunkard.  He  that  commits  sacrilege  is 
marked  for  a  vertiginousness  and  changeable  fortune ;  ''  Make  them, 
O  mv  God,  like  unto  a  wheel^,''  of  an  unconstant  state :  and  we  and 
our  fiithers  have  seen  it  in  the  change  of  so  many  families  which  have 
been  undone  by  being  made  rich;  the^  took  the  lands  from  the 
church  and  the  curse  went  along  with  it^  and  the  misery  and  the 
affliction  lasted  longer  than  the  sin.  Telling  Ues  frequently  hath  for 
its  punishment  to  oe  'given  over  to  believe  a  lie  V  and  at  last  that 
nobody  shall  believe  it  but  himself;  and  then  the  mischief  is  full,  he 
becomes  a  dishonoured  and  a  baffled  person.  The  consequent  of  lust 
is  properly  shame :  and  witchcraft  is  still  punished  with  baseness  and 
beggary ;  and  oppression  of  widows  hath  a  sting ;  for  the  tears  of  the 
oppr^sed  are  to  the  oppressor  like  the  waters  of  jealousv,  making  the 
beUy  to  swell  and  the  thigh  to  rot;  the  oppressor  sddom  dies  in  a 
tolerable  condition,  but  it  is  remarked  towards  his  end  with  some 
horrible  affliction :  the  sting  of  oppression  is  darted  as  a  man  goes 
to  his  grave.  In  these  and  the  like  God  keeps  a  rule  of  striking,  In 
quo  guis  peccat,  in  eo  punitwr\  The  divine  judgment  did  point  at 
the  sin,  lest  that  be  concealed  by  excuses,  and  protected  by  affection^ 
and  increased  by  passion,  and  destrov  the  man  by  its  abode.  For  some 
sins  are  so  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  a  fool  and  an  abused  person,  be- 
cause he  hath  framed  his  affections  to  them  and  they  comply  with  his 
unworthy  interest,  that  when  Gk)d  out  of  an  angry  kindness  smites 
the  man  and  punishes  the  sin,  the  man  does  fearfullv  defend  his  be- 
loved sin,  as  the  serpent  does  his  head,  which  he  would  most  tenderly 
preserve.  But  therefore  God,  that  knows  all  our  tricks  and  devices, 
our  stratagems  to  be  undone,  hath  therefore  apportioned  out  His  pun- 
ishments oy  analogies,  by  proportions,  and  entail :  so  that  when 
every  sm  enters  into  its  proper  portion,  we  may  discern  why  God  is 
angry,  and  labour  to  appease  Him  speedily. 

The  second  appendage  to  this  consideration  is  this,  that  there  are 


[Vid.    Mesomedein,    (in    AnthoL)  "  [Psjixxxiil  13/ 

m.  i.  lin.  9,  cum  nota  Jacobs.] 
[MarU,  lib.  vL  ep.  62.] 


"  [Pa.  Ixxxiil  13.] 
*  r2Thes8.ii.  11.] 
«  [Wisd.  xL  16.] 
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some  states  of  sin  which  expose  a  man  to  all  mischief  as  it  can  hap- 
pen, by  taking  off  from  him  all  his  guards  and  defences ;  by  driving 
the  good  Spirit  from  him,  by  stripping  him  of  the  guards  of  ailgels. 
But  this  is  the  effect  of  an  habitual  sin,  a  course  of  an  evil  life,  and 
it  is  called  in  scripture  '  a  grieving  the  good  Spirit  of  God'/  But 
the  guard  of  angeb  is  in  scripture  only  promised  to  them  that  live 
godly ;  "  The  angels  of  the  Lord  pitch  their  tents  round  about  them 
that  fear  Him,  and  deliver  them,'  said  David  y. 

"hyy^Kotf  otfft  fUfirikt  fiporois  &s  xdrra  r«Af  rroi ", 

And  the  Hellenists  used  to  call  the  angels  fy/w/yrVovy*,' watch-men;* 
which  custody  is  at  first  designed  and  appointed  for  all  when  by  bap- 
tism they  give  up  their  names  to  Christ  and  enter  into  the  covenant 
of  religion.  And  of  this  the  heathen  have  been  taught  something  by 
conversation  with  the  Hebrews  and  Christians;  unicuique  nostrum 
jpadagogum  dari  deum,  said  Seneca*  to  Lucilius,  non  quidem  ordina- 
rium,  sed . .  ex  eorum  numero  quos  Ovidius  ait  de  plebe  deos,  'there  is 
a  guardian  god  assigned  to  every  one  of  us,  of  the  number  of  those 
which  are  of  the  second  order  f  such  are  those  of  whom  David  speaks, 
''Before  the  gods  will  I  sing  praise  nnto  Thee"/'  And  it  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  that  to  every  one  there  was  assigned  a  genius, 
and  a  Juno;  Quamobrem  major  ccelitum pqpulus  etiam  quam hominum 
intelUgi  potest,  guum  singuli  ex  semetipsis  totidem  deos  faciant, 
Junones  geniosque  adoptwndo  siM,  said  Plmy^  'Every  one  does  adopt 
gods  into  his  family,  and  get  a  genius  and  a  Juno  of  their  own  / 
Junonem  meam  iratam  hdbeam,  it  was  the  oath  of  Quartilla  in  Petro- 
nius* ;  and  Socrates  in  Plato'  is  said  to  swear  by  '  his  Juno ;'  thoujgh 
afterwards  among  the  Bomans  it  became  the  woman's  oaUi,  and  a 
note  of  effeminacy ;  but  the  thing  they  aimed  at  was  this,  that  Ood 
took  a  care  of  us  below,  and  sent  a  mimstering  spirit  for  our  defence. 
But  that  this  is  only  upon  the  accounts  of  piety,  they  knew  not,  but 
we  are  taught  it  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  scripture,  for  "the  angels 
are  minist^mg  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  good  of  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation^;"  and  concerning  St.  Peter  the  fedth- 
ful  had  an  opinion  that  it  might  be  'his  angel ^;'  agreeing  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  blessed  Lord,  who  spake  of  angels  appropriate  to  His 
little  ones,  to  infants,  to  those  that  belong  to  Him.  Now  what  God 
said  to  the  sons  of  Israel  is  also  true  to  us  Christians;  "Behold,  I 
send  an  angel  before  thee :  beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice,  pro- 
voke him  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions*."  So  that 
if  we  provoke  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  anger  by  a  course  of  evil 
living,  either  the  angel  will  depart  from  ns,  or  if  he  stays  he  will 

*  [Eph.  iv.  80.]  ii  9.  p.  218.]  '  [Apol.  Socr.  §   12.— 
[Ps.  xxxiv.  7.]                    "  [Ep.  «x.  ii.  p.  544.]        torn.  ii.  p.  307.] 

"  rOrph.ap.Clem.Alex.,         •  [Ps.  cxxxvui.  1.1  «  [Heb.  i.  14.] 

Btrom  ,  lib.  v.  c.  14.  p.  724.]         *  [Nat.  hist  ii  7.J  *"  [Acts  xiL  16.] 

•  [Clem.  Alex.,  paedag.  •  [Satyr.  25.]  *  [Exod.  xxiii.  20,  1.] 
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strike  us.  The  best  of  these  is  bad  enough,  and  he  is  highly  miser- 
able, mi  nan  sit  tanto  hoc  cttstode  securus^,  whom  an  angel  cannot 
defend  from  mischief,  nor  any  thing  secure  him  from  the  wrath  of 
God.  It  was  the  description  and  character  which  the  Erythrean 
sibyl*  gave  to  God, 

*'A^BapT0Sf  itrurr^s,  Mvios,  alBfya  wtdctif, 

Tciis  t'  iueijcois  Akcucov^  irpo^4pct¥  Tokb  fJiflfoifaTfUffdiiy, 

Tois  91  KOKoTs  iZixois  rt  x^^^^  '^  Ovfiby  iytipar. 

It  is  God's  appellative  to  be  *  a  giver  of  excellent  rewards  to  just  and 
innocent  persons,  but  to  assign  to  evil  men  fury,  wrath,  and  sorrow,  for 
their  portion.'  If  I  should  launch  farther  into  this  Dead  sea,  I  should 
find  nothing  but  horrid  shriekings,  and  the  skulls  of  dead  men  utterly 
undone,  fearful  it  is  to  consider  that  sin  does  not  only  drive  us 
into  calamity,  but  it  makes  us  also  impatient,  and  imbitters  our  spirit 
in  the  sufferance :  it  cries  loud  for  vengean^ce,  and  so  torments  men 
before  the  time  even  with  such  fearful  outcries  and  horrid  alarms  °  that 
their  hell  begins  before  the  fire  is  kindled.  It  hinders  our  prayers, 
and  consequently  makes  us  hopeless  and  helpless.  It  perpetually 
affrights  the  conscience,  unless  by  its  frequent  stripes  it  brings  a  cal- 
lousness and  an  ins^isible  damnation  upon  it.  It  makes  us  to  lose 
all  that  which  Christ  purchased  for  us,  all  the  blessings  of  His  provi- 
dence, the  comforts  of  His  spirit,  the  aids  of  His  grace,  the  light  of 
His  countenance,  the  hopes  of  His  glory ;  it  mates  us  enemies  to 
God,  and  to  be  hated  by  Him  more  than  He  hates  a  dog :  and  with 
a  dog  shall  be  his  portion  to  eternal  ages ;  with  this  only  difference, 
that  they  shall  both  be  equally  excluded  from  heaven,  but  the  dog 
shall  not,  and  the  sinner  shall,  descend  into  hell ;  and,  which  is 
the  confirmation  of  all  evil,  for  a  transient  sin  God  shall  inflict  an 
eternal  death.  Well  might  it  be  said  in  the  words  of  God  by  the 
prophet  **,  Ponam  Babylonem  in  possessionem  erinacei^,  ^  Babylon  shall 
be  the  possession  of  a  hedgehog ;'  that's  a  sinner's  dwelling,  encom- 
passed round  with  thorns  and  shm>  prickles,  afflictions  and  uneasiness 
all  over.  So  that  he  that  wishes  his  sin  big  and  prosperous,  wishes 
his  bee  as  big  as  a  bull,  and  his  hedgehog  like  an  elephant ;  the  plea- 
sure of  the  honey  would  not  cure  the  mighty  sting,  and  nothing 
make  recompense  or  be  a  good  equal  to  the  evil  of  an  eternal  ruin. 
But  of  this  there  is  no  end.  I  sum  up  all  with  the  saying  of  Publius 
Mimus<i, 

Tolerabilior  est  qui  mori  jubet,  quam  qui  male  virere, 

*  he  is  more  to  be  endured  that  puts  a  man  to  death  than  he  that  be- 
trays him  into  sin  /  for  the  end  of  this  is  '  death  eternal.' 

*  [Lactant,  div.  inst.  ii.  4.]  •  [Is.  xiv.  28,  ed.  vulg.] 

^  [A p.  S.  TheophiL  ad  AutoL  ii.  52.]  P  [*  hericii,'  ed.  vulg.] 

^  [ Leg.  i7o0orj  iyoflbi^, ..  TXeiova.]  •>  [Ed.   Godofred.   sed    in   Steph.   et 

['  alarums/  edd.]  Seal,  desideratur.] 
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Ephes.  iv.  29. 

Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  thai 
which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace 
unto  the  hearers* 

He  that  had  an  ill  memoiy '  did  wisdy  comfort  himself  by  reckoning 
the  advantages  he  had  by  his  forgetmlness.  Eor  by  this  means  he 
was  hugely  secured  against  malice^  and  ambition :  for  his  anger  went 
off  with  the  short  notice  and  observation  of  the  injury ;  and  he  saw 
himself  unfit  for  the  businesses  of  other  men^  or  to  make  records  in 
his  head^  and  undertake  to  conduct  the  intrigues  of  afiairs  of  a  mul- 
titude, who  was  apt  to  forcet  the  little  accounts  of  his  own  seldom 
reading.  He  also  rememoered  this,  that  his  pleasures  in  reading 
books  were  more  frequent,  while  he  remembered  but  little  of  yester- 
day's study,  and  to-morrow  the  book  is  news,  and  with  its  novelties 
gives  him  fresh  entertainment,  while  the  retaining  brain  lays  the 
book  aside,  and  is  full  already :  every  book  is  new  to  an  ill  memory, 
and  one  long  book  is  a  library,  and  its  parts  return  fresh  as  the 
morning,  which  becomes  a  new  day  though  by  the  revolution  of  the 
same  sun.  Besides  these,  it  brought  him  to  tell  truth  for  fear  of  shame, 
and  in  mere  necessity  made  his  speech  little  and  his  discourses 
short;  because  the  web  drawn  from  his  brain  was  soon  spun  out,  and 
his  fountain  grew  auickly  dry,  and  left  running  through  forgetfuhiess. 

He  that  is  not  eloquent  and  fair-spoken  hath  some  of  these  com- 
forts to  plead  in  excuse  of  his  ill  fortune  or  defective  nature.  For  if 
he  can  but  hold  his  peace,  he  shall  be  sure  not  to  be  troublesome  to 
his  company,  not  marked  for  lying,  or  become  tedious  with  multi- 
plicity of  idle  talk ;  he  shall  be  presumed  wise,  and  oftentimes  is  so ; 
he  shall  not  feel  the  wounds  of  contention,  nor  be  put  to  excuse  an 
ill-taken  saying,  nor  sigh  for  the  folly  of  an  irrecoverable  word ;  if  his 
fault  be  that  he  hath  not  spoken,  that  can  at  any  time  be  mended, 
but  if  he  sinned  in  speaking,  it  cannot  be  unspoken  again.  Thus  he 
escapes  the  dishonour  of  not  being  believed,  and  the  kouble  of  being 
suspected :  he  shall  never  fear  the  sentence  of  judges  nor  the  decrees 

I"  [The  allusiou  is  to  Montaigne;  see  his  account  of  himself.  Essays,  i.  9.] 
IV.  T 
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of  courts^  high  reproaches^  or  the  angry  words  of  the  proud^  the  con- 
tradiction of  the  disputing  man,  or  the  thirst  of  talkers.  By  these 
and  many  other  advantages  he  that  holds  his  peace,  and  he  that  can- 
not speak,  may  please  themselves;  and  he  may  at  least  have  the 
rewards  and  effects  of  solitarmess,  if  he  misses  some  of  the  pleasures 
of  society.  But  by  the  use  of  the  tongue  God  hath  distinguished  us 
from  beasts,  and  by  the  well  or  ill  using  it  we  are  distinguished  from 
one  another;  and  therefore  though  ^ence  be  innocent  as  death, 
harmless  as  a  rose's  breath  to  a  distant  passenger,  yet  it  is  rather  the 
state  of  death  than  life ;  and  therefore  when  the  Egyptians'  sacrificed 
to  Harpocrates,  their  god  of  silence,  in  the  midst  of  their  rites  they 
cried  out,  yXcdcr<ra  haifuav,  '  the  tongue  is  an  angel,'  good  or  bad, 
thaf  s  as  it  happens ;  silence  was  to  them  a  god,  but  the  tongue  is 
greater ;  it  is  the  band  of  human  intercourse,  and  makes  men  apt  to 
unite  in  societies  and  republics.  And  I  remember  what  one  of  the 
ancients  said',  that  we  are  better  in  the  company  of  a  known  dog,  than 
of  a  man  whose  speech  is  not  known;  ut  exlemua  alieno  non  dt 
hominis  vice^;  *  a  stranger  to  a  stranger  in  his  lan^age  is  not  as  a 
man  to  a  man ;'  for  by  voices  and  homilies,  by  questions  and  answers, 
by  narratives  and  invectives,  by  counsel  and  reproof,  by  praises  and 
hymns,  by  prayers  and  glorifications,  we  serve  God's  glory,  and  the 
necessities  of  men ;  and  by  t^e  tongue  our  tables  are  made  to  differ 
from  mangers,  our  cities  from  deserts,  our  churches  from  herds  of 
beasts  and  flocks  of  sheep.  ^^  Faith  comes  by  hearing,  and  hearing 
by  the  word  of  God*"  spoken  by  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels; 
and  the  blessed  spirits  in  heaven  cease  not  from  saying  night  and  day 
their  Tpta-iy lov^  their  song  of  glory  "to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  every;"  and  then  our  employ- 
ment shall  be  glorious  as  our  state,  when  our  tongues  shall  to  eternal 
ages  sing  hallelujahs  to  their  Maker  and  Bedeemer«  And  therefore 
since  nature  hath  taught  us  to  speak,  and  God  requires  it,  and  our 
thankfulness  obliges  us,  and  our  necessities  enga^  us,  and  charity 
sometimes  calls  for  it,  and  innocence  is  to  be  defended,  and  we  are  to 
speak  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  open  our  mouths  in  the 
cause  of  God,  and  it  is  always  a  seasonable  prayer  that  God  would 
open  our  lips,  that  our  mouth  may  do  the  work  of  heaven,  and  declare 
Iiis  praises,  and  shew  forth  His  glory ;  it  concerns  us  to  take  care 
that  nature  be  changed  into  grace,  necessity  into  choice,  that  while 
we  speak  the  greatness  of  God,  and  minister  to  the  needs  of  our 
neighbour,  and  do  the  works  of  life  and  religion,  of  society  and  pru- 
dence, we  may  be  fitted  to  bear  a  part  in  the  songs  of  angels  when 
tney  shall  rejoice  at  the  feast  of  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb. 
But  the  tongue  is  a  fountain  both  of  bitter  waters  and  of  pleasant ;  it 
sends  forth  blessing  and  cursing ;  it  praises  God  and  rails  at  men ;  it 

'  [Plut  de  IsicL  et  Osir.,  torn,  vil  p.  487.]         *  [S.  Aug.  de  civ.  Dei,  xix.  7.1 
•  [Plin.,  nat  hist  vii.  1.]  «  [Rom.  x.  17.]  '  [Rer.  v.  13.] 
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is  sometimes  set  on  fire,  and  then  it  puts  whole  cities  in  combustion; 
it  is  unruly,  and  no  more  to  be  restrained  than  the  breath  of  a  tem- 
pest; it  is  volatile  and  fugitive  :  reason  should  go  before  it,  and  when 
it  does  not,  repentance  comes  after  it ;  it  was  intended  for  an  organ  of 
the  divine  praises,  but  the  devil  often  plays  upon  it,  and  then  it  sounds 
like  the  screech-owl  or  the  groans  of  death ;  sorrow  and  shame,  folly 
and  repentance,  are  the  notes  and  formidable  accents  of  that  discord. 
Wc  all  are  naturally  AoycJ<j^4Xoi«, '  lovers  of  speech,'  more  or  less ;  and 
God  reproves  it  not,  provided  that  we  be  also  <t>^6Koyoi*,  wise  and 
material,  useful  and  prudent,  in  our  discourses.  For  since  speech  is 
for  conversation,  let  it  be  also  charitable  and  profitable,  let  it  be  with- 
out sin,  but  not  without  profit  and  grace  to  the  hearers,  and  then  it 
is  as  God  would  have  it ;  and  this  is  the  precept  of  the  text,  first 
telling  us  what  we  should  avoid,  and  then  telling  us  what  we  should 
pursue ;  what  our  discourse  ought  not  to  be,  and  secondly  what  it 
ought  to  be.  There  being  no  more  variety  in  the  structure  of  the 
words,  I  shall  discourse, 

First,  of  the  vices  of  the  tongue ; 

Secondly,  of  its  duty  and  proper  employment. 

1,  "Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth  :** 
vas  6  aa-nphs  \6yo9,  ^corrupt'  or  'filthy  communication;'  so  we  read 
it :  and  it  seems  properly  to  note  such  communication  as  ministers  to 
wantonness ;  such  as  are  the  Fescennines  of  Ausonius,  the  excrement 
and  spume  of  Martial's  verse,  and  the  Ephesiaca  of  Xenophon;  indeed 
this  is  such  a  rudeness  as  is  not  to  be  admitted  into  civil  conversa- 
tion; and  is  wittily  noted  by  the  apostle,  charging  that  "fornication 
should  not  be  once  named  among  them,  as  becometh  saints*;"  not 
meaning  that  the  vice  should  not  nave  its  name  and  filthy  character, 
but  that  nothing  of  it  be  named  in  which  it  can  be  tempting  or 
offensive;  nothing  tending  to  it,  or  teaching  of  it,  should  be  named ; 
we  must  not  have  irSpvov  \&yov,  'fornication  in  our  talk;'  that's 
such  a  baseness,  that  it  not  only  grieves  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  dis- 
honours all  its  channels  and  conveyances.  The  proper  language  of  the 
sin  is  not  fit  to  be  used  so  much  as  in  reproof;  and  therefore  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  how  it  came  to  pass  that  some  of  the  ancients, 
men  wise  and  modest,  chaste  and  of  sober  spirits,  have  fallen  into  a 
fond  liberty  of  declamation  against  uncleanness,  using  such  words 
which  bring  that  sin  upon  the  stage  of  fancy,  and  offend  auriculas 
non  calentes,  '  sober  and  chaste  ears.'  For  who  can  without  blushing 
read  Seneca  »>  describing  the  looking-glass  of  Hostius;  or  the  severe 
but  looser  words  of  Persius ;  or  the  reproofs  of  St.  Hierome  himself, 
that  great  patron  of  virginity,  and  exacter  of  chastity,  yet  more  than 
once  he  reproves  filthy  things  with  unhandsome  language.  St.  Chry- 
sostom  makes  an  apology  for  them  that  do  so ;  &2/  iji^v  yhp  a-ffivcas 

Stob.  flor.  xxxTi.  26.]  •  [Eph.  v.  3.]  *  (.Nat.  qiuE|tt.  l  16.] 

T^ 
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itirri^,  ov  bvvrj<rp  Ka6CK€<r$ai  rod  Akovovtos'  ihv  b^  ^ovXrjOfj^  KoBi.^ 
yjfaaOat  a'<f)ohp(Zs,  iviyKqv  ^x^is  ATToyvjutrwcrai  a'a(f)iaT€pov  to  \ey6- 
IM€vov%  ^  you  cannot  profit  the  hearers  unless  you  discover  the  filtM- 
ness/  for  the  withdrawing  the  curtain  is  shame  and  confutation 
enough  for  so  great  a  baseness ;  and  chimrgeons  care  not  how  they 
defile  their  hand,  so  they  may  do  profit  to  the  patient.  And  indeed 
there  is  a  material  difference  in  the  design  of  him  that  speaks;  if  he 
speaks  i^  oiK€Cov  ircWovs,  'according  to  his  secret  affection'  and 
private  folly,  it  is  certainly  intolerable:  but  yet  if  he  speaks  dvi 
Kjfi^liovias,  out  of  a  desire  to  profit  the  hearer  and  cure  the  criminal, 
though  it  be  in  the  whole  kind  of  it  honest  and  well  meant;  yet  that 
it  is  imprudent, 

Irritamentum  Veneris  languentisi  et  acres 
Difitis  urtioa  ', 

and  not  wholly  to  be  excused  by  the  fair  meaning,  will  soon  be 
granted  by  all  who  know  what  danger  and  infection  it  leaves  upon 
the  &ncy,  even  by  those  words  by  which  the  spirit  is  instructed. 

Hac  a  scabie  tenemus  ungues ' ; 

it  is  not  good  to  come  near  the  leprosy,  though  to  cleanse  the  leper's 
skin. 

But  the  word  which  the  apostle  uses,  aairphs  X6Y0f,  means  more 
than  this.  Sairpdv  ov  rb  ixoxBriphv  ^avAov,  aXXh,  rh  iraXaibv,  said 
Eupolis*;  and  so  it  signifies  'musty,  rotten,  and  out-worn  with  age;' 
€lprivr}s  a-airpas,  'rusty  peace,'  so  Aristophanes",  and  according  to 
this  acception  of  the  wora  we  are  forbidden  to  use  all  language  that  is 
in  any  sense  corrupted,  unreasonable,  or  useless;  language  proceeding 
from  our  old  iniquity,  evil  habits,  or  unworthy  customs,  called  in  the 
style  of  scripture  '  the  remains  of  the  old  man,'  and  by  the  Greeks, 
'  acting '  or  '  talking  fondly ;' 

'the  boy  talks  like  an  old  dotard.'  Secondly,  aairpis  signifies 
'  wicked,  filthy,  or  reproachful;'  aairphv,  alaxpbv,  aKiOaprov,  'any 
thing  that  is  m  its  own  nature  criminal  and  disgraceful,  any  language 
that  ministers  to  mischief.'  But  thirdly,  it  is  worse  than  all  this : 
aaTTpbs  6  d^xuvLCfibs,  it  is  a  'deletery,'  an  'extinction'  of  all  good; 
for  d<l}<wlCoiJLCU  is  <f>0€Cpa),  kvimlroixcu,  KaraKvo),  it  is  '  a  destruction, 
an  entire  corruption,'  of  all  morality;  and  to  this  sense  is  that  of 
Menander,  quoted  by  St.  Paul, 

^tipovauf  Ijdii  xPVf^  SfuXtcu  Keuealy 

'  evil  words  corrupt  good  manners.'  And  therefore  under  this  word 
is  comprised  all  the  evil  of  the  tongue,  that  wicked  instrument  of  the 
unclean  spirit,  in  the  capacity  of  all  the  appellatives ; — 

4  In   Rom.  L  horn.   iv.    [§   1.    torn.  *  [Suidas  in  voc.  Sairp^y,  col.  3255.1 

Ix.  p.  455  A.]  »  [Pax  554 ;  Vid.  etiara  Plut  323.1 

'  rJuv.  xi.  165.]  X  [Id.  Nub.  821.] 

•  [Vid.  Mart,  Ub.  v.  ep.  61.  lin.  11.]  y  [See  vol  vl  p.  523,  note  e.] 
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1.  Here  is  forbidden  the  useless,  vain,  and  trifling  conversation, 
the  BecAffjSovA,  '  the  god  of  flies,'  so  is  the  devil's  name;  he  rules  by 
these  little  things,  by  trifles  and  vanity,  by  idle  and  useless  words,  by 
the  entercourses  of  a  vain  conversation. 

2.  The  devil  is  hiA^okos,  '  an  accuser  of  the  brethren,'  and  the 
calumniating,  slandering,  undervaluing,  detracting  tonpie  does  his 
work ;  thafs  \6yos  altrxpos,  the  second  that  I  named ;  ror  al<rxp6Trj^ 
is  XoihopCa,  lua-oi*,  so  Hesychius»;  it  is  'slander,  hatred,  and 
calumny.' 

3.  But  the  third  is  ATroAXtJwv,  the  devil's  worst  appellative,  '  the 
destroyer,'  the  dissolute,  wanton,  tempting,  destroying  conversation ; 
and  its  worst  instance  of  all  is  flattery,  ihsi,  malicious,  cozening  devil, 
that  strengthens  our  friend  in  sin,  and  ruins  him  from  whom  we  have 
received,  and  i&rom  whom  we  expect  good.     Of  these  in  order. 

1.)  And  first,  of  the  trifling,  vain,  useless,  and  impertinent  conver- 
sation, aairpbs  \6yos'  'Let no  'vain'  communication  proceed  out 
of  your  mouth.' 

§  1.  The  first  part  of  this  inordination  is  muUiloquitmy  'talking 
too  much ;'  concerning  which  because  there  is  no  rule  or  just  measure 
for  the  quantity,  and  it  is  as  lawful,  and  sometimes  as  prudent,  to  tell 
a  long  story  as  a  short,  and  two  as  well  as  one,  and  sometimes  ten 
as  well  as  two :  all  such  discourses  are  to  take  their  estimate  by  the 
matter  and  the  end,  and  can  only  be  altered  by  their  circumstances 
and  appendages.  Much  speaking  is  sometimes  necessary,  sometimes 
useful,  sometimes  pleasant ;  and  when  it  is  none  of  all  this,  though 
it  be  tedious  and  imprudent,  yet  it  is  not  always  criminal.  Such  was 
the  humour  of  the  gentleman  Martial^  speaks  of:  he  was  a  good 
man,  and  full  of  sweetness  and  justice  and  nobleness,  but  he  would 
read  his  nonsense  verses  to  all  companies ;  at  the  public  games  and  in 
private  feasts,  in  the  baths  and  on  the  beds,  in  public  and  in  private, 
to  sleeping  and  waking  people. 

Vis  quantum  facias  mali  videre  1 
Vir  Justus,  probus,  innocens  titneris ; 

every  one  was  afraid  of  him,  and  though  he  was  good,  yet  he  was  not 
to  be  endured.  The  evil  of  this  is  very  considerable  in  the  accounts 
of  prudence,  and  the  eS^ects  and  plaisance  of  conversatioji :  and  the 
ancients^  described  its  evil  well  by  a  proverbial  expression;  for  when 
a  sudden  silence  arose,  they  said  that  Mercury  was  entered,  meaning, 
that  he  being  their  loquax  numen,  their  '  prating  god,'  yet  that  quit- 
ted him  not,  but  all  men  stood  upon  their  guard,  and  called  for  aid 
and  rescue,  when  they  were  seized  upon  so  tedious  an  impertinence. 
And  indeed  there  are  some  persons  so  full  of  nothings,  that  like  the 
straight  sea  of  Pontus  they  perpetually  empty  themselves  by  their 
mouth,  making  every  company  or  single  person  they  fasten  on  to  be 

«  rVar.  lect  fi<nrot.^  b  [Lib.  iii  ep.  44.  liu.  17.] 

•  [Vid.  in  voc  ftlo-^oj.]  «  [Plut  de  gamil.,  torn.  viii.  p.  8.] 
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their  Propontis;  such  a  one  as  was  Anaximenes,  Xi^ctav  1:0704109, 
vov  b^  oTokaytJLoi^'  he  was  ^an  ocean  of  words,  but  a  drop  of 
understanding/  And  if  there  were  no  more  in  this  than  the  matter 
of  prudence,  and  the  proper  measures  of  civil  conversation,  it  would 
yet  highly  concern  old  men**,  and  voung  men  and  women*,  to  separate 
from  their  persons  the  reproach  of  their  sex  and  age,  that  modesty  of 
speech  be  the  ornament  of  the  youthful,  and  a  reserved  discourse  be 
the  testimony  of  the  old  man's  prudence.  Adolescens  bom  &bo\ioxris, 
said  one :  ^  a  young  man  is  a  talker  for  want  of  wit,'  and  an  old  man 
for  want  of  memory ;  for  while  he  remembers  the  things  of  his  youth, 
and  not  how  often  he  hath  told  them  in  his  old  age,  he  grows  in  love 
with  the  trifles  of  his  youthful  days,  and  thinks  the  company  must  do 
so  too :  but  he  canonizes  his  folly,  and  by  striving  to  oring  reputa- 
tion to  his  first  days,  he  loses  the  honour  of  his  last.  But  this 
thing  is  considerable  to  further  issues ;  for  though  no  man  can  say, 
that  much  speaking  is  a  sin,  yet  the  scripture  says.  In  muUiloquio 
peccatum  non  deerit^;  sin  goes  along  with  it,  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  whole  composition.  For  it  is  impossible  but  a  long  and  frequent 
discourse  must  be  served  with  many  passions,  and  they  are  not 
always  innocent,  for  he  that  loves  to  talk  much,  must  rem  corradere, 
*  scrape  materials  together'  to  furnish  out  the  scenes  and  long  ora- 
tions ;  and  some  talk  themselves  into  an^er,  and  some  furnish  out 
their  dialogues  with  the  lives  of  others ;  either  they  detract,  or  cen- 
sure, or  they  flatter  themselves,  and  tell  their  own  stories  vrith  friendly 
circumstances,  and  pride  creeps  up  the  sides  of  the  discourse ;  and 
the  man  entertains  nis  friend  with  his  own  panegyric;  or  the  dis- 
course looks  one  way  and  rows  another,  and  more  minds  the  design 
than  its  own  truth ;  and  most  commonly  will  be  so  ordered  that  it 
shall  please  the  company,  and  that  truth  or  honest  plainness  seldom 
does ;  or  there  is  a  bias  in  it,  which  the  more  of  weight  and  trans- 
portation it  hath,  the  less  it  hath  of  ingenuity.  Non  credo  atiguribus 
qui  aureis  rebtis  divinani^;  like  soothsayers,  men  speak  fine  words  to 
serve  ends,  and  then  they  are  not  believed,  or  at  last  are  found  liars, 
and  such  discourses  are  built  up  to  serve  the  ministries  or  pleasures 
of  the  company,  but  nothing  else.  Pride  and  flattery,  malice  and 
spite,  self-love  and  vanitr^  these  usually  wait  upon  much  speaking; 
and  the  reward  of  it  is,  that  the  persons  grow  contemptible  and  trou- 
blesome, they  engage  in  quarrels,  and  are  troubled  to  answer  excep- 
tions ;  some  will  mistake  them,  and  some  will  not  believe  them,  and 

«  [Theocr.  ap.  Stob.  floril.  zzzvi.  20.]  *  prolubiunun  '  Aocius  in  ADdromed.— 

^  Supellex  gas  garrulitas. — Comoed.  [Apud  Non.  MarcelLi  cap.  1.   De  propr. 

[vid.  PUut.  Pcen.  act  v.  so.  8.  26,  7.]  ierm.,  in  yoc.  *  Prolubium.'  p.  64.] 
*  MuliebreingeniumproluYiuin.  [Leg. 

Una  laboranti  poterit  succurrere  Iun».— [ Jar.  vi  44S.  1 
.   '  [Prov.  X.  19.] 

»  [Nihil  credo  auguribus  qui  aures  verbis  divitant 
Alienaa,  suae  ut  auro  locupletent  domos.— L.  Aocius  apud  Aul.  GelL  xiv.  1.] 
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it  will  be  impoBable  that  the  mind  should  be  perpetually  present  to  a 
perpetual  taUer^  but  they  will  forget  truth  and  themselves^  and  their 
own  relations.  And  upon  this  account  it  is  that  the  doctors  of  the 
primitive  church  do  literally  expound  those  minatory  words  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  of  every  idle  word  that  men 
shall  speak  they  shall  give  account  at  the  day  of  judgment^/'  and  by 
'idle  words'  they  understand  such  as  are  not  us^il  to  edification 
and  instruction.  So  St.  Basil' ;  ^*  So  great  is  the  danger  of  an  idle 
word,  that  though  a  word  be  in  its  own  kind  good,  yet  unless  it  be 
directed  to  the  edification  of  faith  he  is  not  free  from  danger  that 
roeaks  it.''  To  this  purpose  are  the  words  of  St.  Qr^oryJ;  "While 
the  tongue  is  not  restrained  from  idle  words,"  ad  temeritatem  stuUm 
increpationis  effranatwr^  'it  is  made  wild,  or  may  be  brought  forth  to 
rashness  and  loUy :'  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  reproof;  a  peri- 
culo  Uber  non  eat,  et  ad  temeritatem  efferatur,  'the  man  is  not  free  from 
danger,  and  he  may  grow  rash,'  and  foolish,  and  run  into  crimes, 
whilst  he  gives  his  tongue  the  reins,  and  lets  it  wander,  and  so  it 
may  be  fit  to  be  reproved,  though  in  its  nature  it  were  innocent  I 
deny  not  but  sometimes  they  are  more  severe;  St.  Gregory''  calls 
every  word  'vain'  or  'idle,'  quod  aut  ratione juaUe  necemtatis,  aut 
intentione pia  utilitatU  caret;  and  St.  Hierome'  caUs  it  'vain,'  quod 
sine  utilitate  et  loquentie  dicitur  et  audientis,  '  which  profits  neither 
the  speaks  nor  tne  hearer.'  The  same  is  afSrmed  by  St.  Chryso- 
stom"*  and  Gregory  Nyssen°  upon  Ecclesiastes ;  and  the  same  seems 
intimated  in  the  word  k€v6v  pfjim,  or  ^fjpui  apyhv,  as  it  is  in  some 
copies,  '  eveiy  word  that  is  idle,  or  empty  of  business.'  But  for  thd 
statingthe  case  of  conscience,  I  have  tnese  things  to  say ; — 

1.  That  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  being  spoken  to  the  Jews^ 
were  so  certainly  intended  as  they  best  and  most  commonly  under- 
stood, and  by  'vain'  they  understood  'false'  or  'hring,'  not  'useless' 
or  'imprudent;'  and  yet  so,  though  our  blessed  Saviour  hath  not 
so  severely  forbidden  every  empbr  insignificant  discourse,  yet  He 
hath  forbidden  eveiy  lie>  though  it  be  f^  genere  bonorum,  as  St.  Basil's 
expression  is ;  that  is, '  though  it  be  in  the  intention  charitable,  or  in 
the  matter  innocent.' 

£.  "  Of  every  idle  word  we  shall  give  account ;"  but  yet  so,  that 
sometimes  the  Kp(jm,  '  the  judgment,'  shall  fall  upon  the  words,  not 
upon  the  persons;  they  be  hay  and  stubble,  useless  and  impertinent, 
light  and  easy,  the  fire  shall  consume  them,  and  himself  shall  escape 
with  that  loss;  he  shall  then  have  no  honour,  no  fair  return  for  such 
discourses,  but  they  shall  with  loss  and  prqudice  be  rejected  and 
cast  away. 

^  Matt  xil  86.  1  In  Matt  xii.  [torn.  It.  par.  1.  od. 

i  In  Reg.   brenor. — [§  28.  torn.  ii.  p.  60.] 

428.1  *  In  Pialm  cxriil  [Vid.  in  ycw.  8T* 

J  Moral,  lib.  vii.— [cap.  17.  §  57,  8.  torn.  ▼.  p.  698  D.] 

torn.  i.  coL  289  sq.]  n  Cap.  1.  [Horn.  i.  torn.  L  p.  876*] 

k  [Ubi  supr.] 
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3.  If  all  unprofitable  discourses  be  reckoned  for  idle  words  and 
put  upon  the  account^  yet  even  the  capacities  of  profit  are  so  large 
and  numerous^  that  no  man  hath  cause  to  complain  that  his  tongue 
is  too  much  restrained  by  this  severity.  For  in  all  the  ways  in  which 
he  can  do  himself  good  or  his  neighbour^  he  hath  his  lil}erty ;  he  is 
only  to  secure  the  words  from  being  directly  criminal^  and  himself 
from  being  arrested  with  a  passion,  and  then  he  may  reckon  it  lawfalj 
even  upon  the  severest  account,  to  discourse  freely,  while  he  can  in- 
struct, or  while  he  can  please  his  neighbour; 

Aut  prodesse  solent*,  aut  delectare;— — 

while  himself  gets  a  fair  opinion  and  a  good  name,  apt  to  serve  ho- 
nest and  fair  purposes ;  he  may  discourse  himself  into  a  friendship, 
or  help  to  preserve  it ;  he  may  serve  the  works  of  art  or  nature,  of 
business  public  or  private,  the  needs  of  his  house  or  the  uses  of 
mankind ;  he  may  increase  learning,  or  confirm  his  notices,  cast  in 
his  symbol  of  experience  and  observation  till  the  particulars  may 
become  a  proverbial  sentence  and  a  rule ;  he  may  serve  the  ends  of 
civility  ana  popular  addresses,  or  may  instruct  his  brother  or  him- 
self by  sometning  which  at  that  time  shall  not  be  reduced  to  a  pre- 
cept by  way  of  meditation,  but  is  of  itself  apt  at  another  time  to  do  it ; 
he  may  speak  the  praises  of  the  Lord  by  discoursing  of  any  of  the 
works  of  creation,  and  himself  or  his  brother  may  afterwards  remem- 
ber it  to  that  purpose ;  he  may  counsel  or  teach,  reprove  or  admonish, 
call  to  mind  a  precept,  or  disgrace  a  vice,  reprove  it  by  a  parable  or 
a  story,  by  way  of  idea  or  witty  representment ;  and  he  that  can  find 
talk  beyond  all  this,  discourse  that  cannot  become  useful  in  any  one 
of  these  purposes,  may  well  be  called  a  prating  man,  and  expect  to 
give  account  of  his  foUy  in  the  days  of  recompense. 

4.  Although  in  this  latitude  a  man's  discourses  may  be  free  and 
safe  from  judgment,  yet  the  man  is  not,  unless  himself  design  it  to 
good  and  wise  purposes ;  not  always  actually,  but  by  an  habitual  and 
general  purpose.  Concerning  which  he  may  by  these  measures  best 
take  his  accounts ;  first,  that  he  be  sure  to  speak  nothing  that  may 
minister  to  a  vice,  willingly  and  by  observation ;  secondly,  if  any  thing 
be  of  a  suspicious  and  dubious  nature,  that  he  decline  to  publish  it ; 
thirdly,  that  by  a  prudent  moral  care  he  watch  over  his  words,  that 
he  do  none  of  this  injuJT  and  unworthiness ;  fourthly,  that  he  ofier  up 
to  Gtod  in  his  prayers  all  his  words,  and  then  look  to  it  that  he  speak 
nothing  unworthy  to  be  offered ;  fifthly,  that  he  often  interweave  dis- 
courses of  religion  and  glorifications  of  God,  instructions  to  his 
brother  and  ejaculations  of  his  own,  something  or  other  not  only  to 
sanctify  the  order  of  his  discourses,  but  to  call  him  back  into  retire- 
ment and  sober  thoughts,  lest  he  wander  and  be  ^carried  off  too  far 
into  the  wild  regions  of  impertinence;  and  this  Zeno^  caUs  yAcSo-crav 

"  [L(g.  *  volunt.'— Hor.  A.  P.  333.]  P  [Apud  Stob.  floril.  xxxvi.  23.] 
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€h  vovv  d'jr6Pp€(ai,  'to  dip  our  tongues  in  understanding/  In  all 
other  cases  the  rule  is  good^ 

"^H  A^f  Ti  fftyrjs  Kpurrov,  ^  aiyijp  lx«S 

'either  keep  silence,  or  speak  something  that  is  better  than  it;* 
fj  aiyfiv  KoCptov  ^  Xdyov  &<l>iKiiwv,  so  Isocrates',  consonantly"  enough 
to  this  evangelical  precept;  'a  seasonable  silence,  or  a  prontable  dis- 
course,' choose  you  whether;  for  whatsoever  cometh  of  more,  is  sin, 
or  else  is  folly  at  hand,  and  will  be  sin  at  distance.     Lastly, 

5.  This  account  is  not  to  be  taken  by  little  traverses  and  inter- 
courses of  speech,  but  by  greater  measures  and  more  discernible 
portions,  such  as  are  commensurate  to  valuable  portions  of  time;  for 
however  we  are  pleased  to  throw  away  our  time,  and  are  weary  of 
many  parts  of  it,  yet  are  impatiently  troubled  when  all  is  gone;  yet 
we  are  as  sure  to  account  for  every  considerable  portion  of  our  time 
as  for  every  sum  of  money  we  receive ;  and  in  this  it  was  that  St.  Ber- 
nard gave  caution,  Nemoparvi  astimet  tempua  quod  in  verbis  consu- 
mitur  oliosis\  'let  no  man  think  it  a  light  matter  that  he  spend  his 
precious  time  in  idle  words ;'  let  no  man  be  so  weary  of  what  flies 
away  too  fast  and  cannot  be  recalled,  as  to  use  arts  and  devices  to 
pass  the  time  away  in  vanity  which  might  be  rarely  spent  in  the 
mterests  of  eternity.  Time  is  given  us  to  repent  in,  to  appease  the 
divine  anger,  to  prepare  for  and  hasten  to  the  society  of  angels,  to 
stir  up  our  slackened  wills  and  enkindle  our  cold  devotions,  to  weep 
for  our  daily  iniquities,  and  to  sigh  after  and  work  for  the  restitution 
of  our  lost  inheritance ;  and  the  reward  is  very  inconsiderable  that 
exchanges  all  this  for  the  pleasure  of  a  voluble  tongue.  And  indeed 
this  is  an  evil  that  cannot  oe  avoided  by  any  excuse  that  can  be  made 
for  words  that  are  in  any  sense  idle,  though  in  aU  senses  of  their  own 
nature  and  proper  relations  they  be  innocent ;  they  are  a  throwing 
away  something  of  that  which  is  to  be  expended  for  eternity,  and 
put  on  degrees  of  folly  according  as  they  are  tedious  and  expensive  of 
time  to  no  good  purposes.  I  shall  not  after  all  this  need  to  reckon 
more  of  the  evil  consequent  to  the  vain  and  great  talker;  but  if  these 
ahready  reckoned  were  not  a  heap  big  enough,  I  could  easily  add  this 
great  evil :  that  the  talking  man  makes  himself  artificially  deaf,  being 
like  a  man  in  the  steeple  when  the  bells  ring,  you  talk  to  a  deaf  man, 
though  you  speak  wisely ; 

ffotf>ohs  iitwrrXSov  kvZpX  fi^i  <ro^  \6yovs  "* 

good  counsel  is  lost  upon  him,  and  he  hath  served  all  his  ends  when 
he  pours  out  whatsoever  he  took  in;  for  he  therefore  loaded  his  vessel, 
that  he  might  pour  it  forth  into  the  sea. 

'  rEurip.  apud  Stob.  floriL  xxxiv.  1.1  885  B.] 

'  [Vid.  Or.  L  UphsArifiSp,  p.  12.  §  42.]  «>  Eurip.  [Apud  Plut.  de  garrul.,  init 

•  [*  Constantly,'  in  first  ed.]  —Stob.  floriL  iv.  80.] 

*  Senn.    de   tripllci    custodia. — [col. 
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These  and  many  more  evils,  &Dd  the  perpetual  unavoidable  neces- 
sity of  sinning  by  much  talking,  hath  given  great  advantages  to 
sOence^  and  made  it  to  be  esteemed  an  act  of  discipline  and  great 
religion,  St.  Eomualdus"  upon  the  Syrian  mountain  severely 
kept  a  seven  years'  silence;  and  Thomas  Cantipratensis*  tells  of 
a  reli^ous  person  in  a  monastery  in  Brabant  that  spake  not  one 
word  m  sixteen  years.  But  they  are  greater  examples  which  Palla- 
dius^  tells  of;  Ammona*  who  lived  witn  three  thousand  brethren  in 
so  great  silence  as  if  he  were  an  anachoret;  but  Theona'  was  silent 
for  thirty  years  together;  and  Johannes,  sumamed  Silentiarius*,  was 
silent  for  forty-seven  years.  But  this  morosity  and  suUenness  is  so 
far  from  being  imitable  and  laudable,  that  if  there  were  no  direct 
prevarication  of  any  commands  expressed  or  intimated  in  scripture, 
yet  it  must  certainly  either  draw  with  it,  or  be  itself,  an  infinite  omis- 
sion of  duty ;  especially  in  the  external  glorifications  of  God,  in  the 
institution  or  advantages  of  others,  in  thanksgiving  and  pubhc  offices, 
and  in  all  the  effects  and  emanations  of  spiritual  mercy.  This  was  to 
make  amends  for  conmiitting  many  sins  by  omitting  many  duties,  and 
instead  of  digging  out  the  offending  eye,  to  pluck  out  both  that  they 
might  neither  see  the  scandal  nor  the  duty ;  for  fear  of  seeing  what 
they  should  not,  to  shut  their  eyes  against  all  light.  It  was  more 
prudent  which  was  reported  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen^  who  made 
silence  an  act  of  discipline,  and  kept  it  a  whole  Lent  in  his  religious 
retirements,  Cujusfacti  met  si  causam  quam,  said  he  in  his  account 
he  gives  of  it,  idcirco  a  sermone  prorsm  abstinui,  ut  sermonibua  meU 
vioderari  discam  ;  ^  I  then  abstained  wholly,  that  all  the  year  after  I 
might  be  more  temperate  in  my  talk.'  Tins  was  in  him  an  act  of 
caution,  but  how  apt  it  was  to  minister  to  his  purpose  of  a  moderated 
speech  for  the  future  is  not  certain,  nor  the  philosophy  of  it  and 
natural  efficacy  easy  to  be  apprehended.  It  was  also  practised  by 
way  of  penance,  with  indignation  against  the  follies  of  the  tongue  and 
the  itch  of  prating ;  so  to  chastise  that  petulant  member,  as  if  there 
were  a  great  pleasure  in  prating,  which  when  it  grew  inordinate  it 
was  to  be  restrained  and  punished  like  other  lusts.  I  remember  it 
was  reported  of  St.  Paul  the  hermit*^,  scholar  of  St.  Anthony,  that 
having  once  asked  whether  Christ  or  the  old  prophets  were  first,  he 
grew  so  ashamed  of  his  foolish  question  that  he  spake  not  a  word  for 
three  years  following :  and  Sulpitius,  as  St.  Hierome**  reports  of  him, 
being  deceived  by  the  Pelagians  spoke  some  fond  things,  and  repent- 
ing of  it  held  his  tongue  to  his  dying  day,  utpeccatum  quod  loguendo 

«  [InYitaejusperPetr.  DamiAn.(Bol-  b  [Ep.  crii.,  et  Cann.  zxjdT.  lin.  11. 

land,  in  Febr.  rii.)  cap.  xyi.  §  79.]  torn.  ii.  pp.  100,  884.] 

«  [Lib.  ii.  cap.  18.  §  4.  p.  201.]  «  [Cognom.  *  Simplex.'— Ruffin.  apud 

'  [Hist  Lau8.,  capp.  48,  50.]  Rosweyd.  De  vitt  patr.,  Ub.  L  cap.  30.] 

»  [Leg.  'Ammonaa,*  'Theon.']  <*  [Seu  Oennad.  De  virii  illuBlr.  xx. 

•  [In  vita  ejus  per  CyriU.  mon.  (Bol-  In  opp.  S.  Hieron.,  torn.  ▼.  col.  S2.] 

land,  iu  Mai.  xiii.)  cap.  iii.  §  28.] 
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contraxerat  tacendo  penitus  emendareU    Though  the  pious  mind  is  in 
such  actions  highly  to  be  regarded,  yet  I  am  no  way  persuaded  of 
the  prudence  of  such  a  deadness  and  Libitinariau  religion ; 
Murmura  cum  seoum  et  rabiosa  sUentia  roduut*, 

SO  such  importune  silence  was  called,  and  understood  to  be  a  degree 
of  stupidity  and  madness ;  for  so  physicians  among  the  signs  of  that 
disease  in  dogs  place  their  not  barking ;  and  yet  although  tlie  excess 
and  unreasonableness  of  this  may  be  well  chastised  by  such  a  severe 
reproof,  yet  it  is  certain  in  silence  there  is  wisdom,  and  there  may  be 
deep  religion.  So  Aretceus  describing  the  life  of  a  studious  man, 
among  others  he  inserts  this,  they  are  ^xpoot,  koL  h  veorrjTi  yrjpa- 
\ioi,  Kol  im  ivvoCas  k6)0o4'/ without  colour,  pale  and  wise  when 
thev  are  young,  and  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  silent'  as  mutes, 
and  dumb  as  the  Senphian  frogs*.  And  indeed  it  is  certain  great 
knowledge,  if  it  be  without  vanity,  is  the  most  severe  bridle  of  the 
tongue.  For  so  have  I  heard  that  all  the  noises  and  prating  of  the 
pool,  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  toads,  is  hushed  and  appeased  upon 
the  instant  of  bringing  upon  them  the  light  of  a  candle  or  torch. 
Every  beam  of  reason  and  ray  of  knowledge  checks  the  dissolutions 
of  the  tongue.  But,  Ui  quisque  contemptissimus  et  ut  mawime  ludi- 
brio  est,  ita  solutisdma  liiigwB  est,  said  Seneca**;  'Every  man  as 
he  is  a  fool  and  contemptible,  so  his  tongue  is  hanged  loose;' 
being  like  a  bell,  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  tongue  and 
noise. 

Silence  therefore  is  the  cover  of  folly,  or  the  effect  of  wisdom ;  but 
it  is  also  reUgious ;  and  the  greatest  mystic  rites  of  any  institution 
are  ever  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  silent ;  the  words  in  use  are 
almost  made  synonymous :  "There  was  alence  made  in  heaven  for 
a  while,''  said  St.  John*,  who  noted  it  upon  occasion  of  a  great 
solemnity  and  mysterious  worshippings  or  revelations  to  be  made 
there. 

'H  iidXa  ris  6fhs  fp9oy, 

'  one  of  the  gods  is  within,'  said  Telemachus ;  upon  occasion  of 
which  his  father  reproved  his  talking; 

Afhuj  701  HiKfi  4<rr\  Ot&v,  ot  "OKviuicov  txovfftv  *• 

'  be  thou  also  silent  and  say  little ;  let  thy  soul  be  in  thy  hand,  and 
under  command;  for  this  is  the  rite  of  the  gods  above.'  And  I 
remember  that  when  Aristophanes*  describes  the  religion  in  the 
temple  of  ^Esculapius, 

'O  itpiwoKos  €lwiWf  ffy  rts  aXaOryrai  }^6^Vf 

•  [Perp.  ill  81.]  k  [De  const  sap.  c.  xi.— t  L  p.  408.] 

*  [Lege,  Kow^HM.   De  morb.  diut.  ii  6.]  '   f  Rev.  viii.  l.J 

f  fAristot   de    mirab.  auscult.,  cap.  *  [Horn.  Odyss.  t'.  40.] 

Ixx'.,  cum  nota  Beckmanni.]  [Plut  670.] 
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'the  priest  commanded  great  silence  when  the  mysterioosness  was 
nigh ;    and  so  among  the  Romans  : 

Ite  igitur,  pueri,  Unguis  animisque  faventes, 
Sertaque  delubris  et  farra  imponite  cultris  K 

Bnt  now  although  silence  is  become  religions^  and  is  wise,  and  reve- 
rend, and  severe,  and  safe,  and  quiet,  &biylro9,  koI  6XvTro9,  koI  ivdbv- 
vos,  as  Hippocrates"  afBrms  of  it,  '  without  thirst,  and  trouble,  and 
anguish;'  yet  it  must  be  KaCpio^,  it  must  be  'seasonable,'  and  just, 
not  commenced  upon  chance  or  humour,  not  sullen  and  ill-natured, 
not  proud  and  fall  of  fancy,  not  pertinacious  and  dead,  not  mad  and 
uncharitable,  nam  sic  etiam  tacuisse  nocet.  He  that  is  silent  in  a 
public  joy  hath  no  portion  in  the  festivity,  or  no  thankfulness  to  him 
that  gave  the  cause  of  it.  And  though  of  all  things  in  the  world  a 
prating  religion,  and  much  talk  in  holy  things,  does  most  profane  the 
mysteriousness  of  it,  and  dismantles  its  regards,  and  makes  cheap  its 
reverence,  and  takes  off  fear  and  awfulness,  and  makes  it  loose  and 
garish,  like  the  laughters  of  drunkenness;  yet  even  in  religion  there 
are  seasons  to  sp^,  and  it  was  sometimes  'pain  and  grief"'  to 
David  to  be  silent;  but  yet  although  tedious  and  dead  silence  hath 
not  a  just  measure  of  praise  and  wisdom ;  yet  the  worst  silence  of  a 
religious  person  is  more  tolerable  and  innocent  than  the  usual  pra- 
tings  of  the  looser  and  foolish  men.  Pom,  Domine,  custodiam  ori 
meo  et  ostium  circumstantia  labtis  meis,  said  David%  '  Put  a  guard, 
O  Lord,  unto  my  mouth,  and  a  door  unto  my  lips;'  upon  which  St. 
Gregory  P  said  well,  Nonparietem  sed  ostium  petiit  quod  viz*  aperitur 
et  clauditur,  'he  did  not  ask  for  a  wall,  but  for  a  door;  a  door  that 
might  open  and  shut :'  and  it  were  well  it  were  so :  Lahia  tua  sicut 
vitta  coccinea,  so  Christ  commends  His  spouse  in  the  Canticles^  'Thy 
lips  are  like  a  scarlet  hair-lace,'  that  is,  tied  up  with  modesty  from 
folly  and  dissolution.  For  however  that  few  people  offend  in  silence 
and  keeping  the  door  shut  too  much,  yet  in  opening  it  too  hastily, 
and  speaking  too  much  and  too  fooUsmy,  no  man  is  without  a  load 
of  guiltiness ;  and  some  mouths,  like  the  gates  of  death, 

Noctes  atque  dies  patent'  — 

'are  open  night  and  day,'  and  he  who  is  so  cannot  be  innocent.  It 
is  said  of  CiCero  he  never  spake  a  word  which  himself  would  fain 
have  recalled,  he  spake  nothing  that  repented  him :  St.  Austin  in  his 
seventh'  epistle  to  Marcellinus  says  it  was  the  saying  of  a  fool  and  a 

i  [Juv.  xii.  88.]  •  [Ben.  cxliiL  §  S.  torn.  li.  coL  464 

"*  [  Apud  Plut  de  gamil.  in  fin.  torn.  C. — Bat  the  sentence  is  as  foUows ; — Tol- 

▼iiL  p.  46.]  lias, . . '  NaUum  unqaam  Terbam/  inquit 

n  ]Ps.  xxxix.  8.]  de  quodam,  *  quod  reyocare  veHet,  eini- 

<*    'Ps.  cxlL  8.]  sit'      Qas  quidem  laus  quamyis  prs- 

^  [  Moral.,  lib.  vil  cap.  17.  §  61.  tom.L  clarissiroa  videatar,  tamen  credibilior  est 

col  242.]  de  nimium  fatuo,  quam  de  sapiente  per- 

<  [Cant.  iv.  8.]  fecto.] 
'  [vid.  Virg.  ^a.  vi.  127.] 
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sot,  not  of  a  wise  man ;  and  yet  I  have  read  the  same  thing  to  have 
been  spoken  by  the  famous  abbat  Pambo*  in  the  primitive  church; 
and  if  it  could  be  well  said  of  this  man,  who  was  sparing  and  severe 
in  talk,  it  is  certain  it  could  not  be  said  of  the  other^  who  was  a  talk- 
ing, bragging  person. 


SEEMON  XXTTT. 

§  2.  The  consideration  hitherto  hath  been  of  the  immoderation  and 
general  excess  in  speaking,  without  descending  to  particular  cases : 
but  because  it  is  a  principle  and  parent  of  much  evil,  it  is  with  great 
caution  to  be  cured,  and  the  evil  consequents  wiU  quickly  disband. 
But  when  we  draw  near  to  give  counsel,  we  shall  find  that  upon  a 
talking  person  scarce  any  medicine  will  stick. 

1.  Plutarch"  advises  that  such  men  should  give  themselves  to 
writing,  that  making  an  issue  in  the  arm  it  should  drain  the  floods 
of  the  head;  supposing  that  if  the  humour  were  any  way  vented,  the 
tongue  might  be  brought  to  reason.  But  the  experience  of  the  world 
hath  confuted  this,  and  when  Ligunnus  had  writ  a  poem  he  talked  of 
it  to  all  companies  he  came  in^;  but  however  it  can  be  no  hurt  to 
try,  for  some  have  been  cured  of  bleeding  at  the  nose  by  opening  a 
vein  in  the  arm. 

2.  Some  advise  that  such  persons  should  keep  company  with  their 
betters,  with  grave,  and  wise,  and  great  persons,  before  whom  men 
do  not  usually  brin^  forth  all,  but  the  better  parts,  of  their  discourse : 
and  this  is  apt  to  give  assistance  by  the  help  of  modesty;  and  might 
do  well,  if  men  were  not  apt  to  learn  to  talk  more  in  the  society  of 
the  aged,  and  out  of  a  desire  to  seem  wise  and  knowing  be  apt  to 
speak  before  their  opportunity. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  dangers  and  consequent  evils  hath  some 
efficacy  in  nature  to  restrain  our  looser  talkings,  by  the  help  of  fear 
and  prudent  apprehensions,  ^lian*  tells  of  the  geese  flying  over  the 
mountain  Taurus,  &<rn€p  ifxPaXSirres  (T<f>l(Ti  (rrSfuov  ^laTr^rovrat,  that 
for  fear  of  eagles  nature  hath  taught  them  to  carry  stones  in  their 
mouths  till  they  be  past  their  danger.  Care  of  ourselves,  desire  of 
reputation,  appetite  of  being  believed,  love  of  societies  and  fair  com- 
pliances, fear  of  quarrels  and  misinterpretation,  of  law-suits  and 
aflronts,  of  scorn  and  contempt,  of  infinite  sins,  and  consequently  the 
intolerable  wrath  of  God;  these  are  the  great  endearments  of  prudent 
and  temperate  ^peech. 

4.  Some  advise  that  such  persons  should  change  their  speech  into 

»  [PaWad.,  HUt  LauB.  x.— Cf.  Bumet         »  [Mart.,  Kb.  iii.  ep.  44.], 
(Pastoral  care,  fin.)  of  abp.  Leighton.]  *  [De  animaL,  lib.  t.  29i   Idem  me- 

•  [De  garruL,  torn,  vik  p.  44-2  morat  PluU  de  gamiL,  torn,  viii  p.  29.] 
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business  and  action :  and  it  were  well  if  they  changed  'it  into  any 
good  thing,  for  then  the  evil  were  cured ;  but  action  and  business 
18  not  the  cure  alone,  unless  we  add  solitariness ;  for  the  experience 
of  this  last  age  hath  made  us  to  feel  that  companies  of  workmg  peo- 
ple have  nursed  up  a  strange  religion ;  the  first,  second,  and  third 
part  of  which  is  talking  and  folly,  save  only  that  mischief,  and  pride, 
and  fighting,  came  in  the  retinue.  But  he  that  works,  and  works 
alone,  he  hath  employment,  and  no  opportunity :  but  this  is  but  a  cure 
of  the  symptom  and  temporary  effect,  but  the  disease  may  remain  yet ; 
therefore, 

5.  Some  advise  that  the  business  and  employment  of  the  tongue 
be  changed  into  religion;  and  if  there  be  ^prurittis,  or  'itch'  of 
tdking,  let  it  be  in  matters  of  religion,  in  prayers  and  pious  dis- 
courses, in  glorifications  of  God,  and  the  wise  sayings  of  scripture  and 
holy  men ;  this  indeed  will  secure  the  material  part,  and  make  that  the 
discourses  in  their  nature  shall  be  innocent.  But  I  fear  this  cure 
will  either  be  improper,  or  unsufficient.  For  in  prayers,  multitude  of 
words  is  sometime  fooUsh,  veiy  often  dangerous ;  and,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  we  must  be  carenil  we  bring  not  to  God  'the  sacrifice 
of  foolsy/  and  the  talking  much  of  the  things  of  scripture  hath 
ministered  often  to  vanity  and  divisions.  But  therefore  whoever  will 
use  this  remedy  must  never  dwell  long  upon  any  one  instance,  but 
by  variety  of  holy  duties  entertain  himself ;  for  he  mav  easily  exceed 
his  rule  in  any  thing,  but  in  speaking  honourably  of  God,  and  in 
that  let  him  enlarge  himself  as  he  can;  he  shall  never  come  to  equal, 
much  less  to  exceed,  that  which  is  infinite. 

6.  But  some  men  will  never  be  cured  without  a  cancer  or  a  squinsy; 
and  such  persons  are  taught  by  all  men  what  to  do ;  for  if  they  would 
avoid  all  company  as  willingly  as  company  avoids  them,  they  might 
quickly  have  a  silence  great  as  midnight,  and  prudent  as  the  Spartan 
brevity.  But  God's  grace  is  sufficient  to  all  that  will  make  use  of  it : 
and  there  is  no  way  for  the  cure  of  this  evil,  but  the  direct  obeying 
of  a  counsel,  and  submitting  to  the  precept,  and  fearing  the  divine 
threatening ;  always  remembering  that  "  oi  every  wotd  a  man  speaks 
he  shall  give  account  at  the  day  of  judgment*."  I  pray  God  shew 
us  all  a  mercy  in  that  day,  and  forgive  us  the  sins  of  the  tongue. 
Amen. 

Cito  lutum  coUigit  anrnis  exundans,  said  St.  Ambrose* ;  let  your 
language  be  restrained  within  its  proper  channels  and  measures,  for 
'if  the  river  swells  over  the  banks,  it  leaves  nothing  but  dirt  and 
filthiness  behind-/  and  besides  the  great  evils  and  mischiefs  of  a 
wicked  tongue,  the  vain  tongue  and  the  trifling  convCTsation  hath 
some  proper  evils ; 

1,  stuUiloquivm,  or  '  speaking  like  a  fool :' 

y  [Eccles.  V.  1.]  •  [De  offic  ministr.,  lib.  L  cap.  8.  •§ 

*  [Matt  xii  86.]  12.  torn.  ii.  ool.  6.J 
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2,  icurrilUas,  or  'immoderate  and  absurd  jesting :'  and 

8,  revealing  secrets. 

First,  concerning  stultiloquy  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  masters 
of  spiritual  life  mean  not  the  talk  and  useless  babble  of  weak  and 
ignorant  persons ;  because  in  their  proportions  they  may  serve  their 
little  mistaken  ends  of  civihty  and  humanity  as  seemingly  to  them, 
as  the  strictest  and  most  observed  words  of  the  wiser ;  if  it  be  their 
best,  their  folly  may  be  pitied  but  not  reproved ;  and  to  them  there 
is  no  caution  to  be  added,  but  that  it  were  well  k  they  would  put  the 
bridle  into  the  hands  of  another,  who  may  give  them  check  when 
themselves  cannot ;  and  no  wisdom  can  be  required  or  useful  to  them 
but  to  suspect  themselves  and  choose  to  be  conducted  by  another. 
For  so  the  little  birds  and  laborious  bees,  who  having  no  art  and 
power  of  contrivance,  no  distinction  of  time  or  foresight  of  new  neces- 
sities, yet  being  guided  by  the  hand  and  counsell^  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  supreme  Power,  their  Lord  and  ours,  do  things  with  greater 
uiceness  and  exactness  of  art,  and  regularity  of  time,  and  certamty  of 
effect,  than  the  wise  counsellor,  who,  standing  at  the  back  of  the 
prince's  chair,  guesses  imperfectly,  and  counsels  timorously,  and 
thinks  by  interest^  and  determines  extrinsical  events  by  inward  and 
unconceming  principles ;  because  these  have  understanding,  but  it  is 
less  than  the  infinity  of  accidents  and  contingences  without;  but  the 
other  having  none,  are  wholly  guided  by  Him  that  knows  and  deter- 
mines all  thmgs :  so  it  is  in  the  impenect  designs  and  actions  and 
discourses  of  weaker  people;  if  they  can  be  ruled  oy  an  understanding 
without  when  they  have  none  within,  they  shall  receive  this  advan- 
tage, that  their  own  passions  shall  not  transport  their  minds,  and  the 
divisions  and  weakness  of  their  own  sense  and  notices  shall  not  make 
them  uncertain  and  indeterminate;  and  the  measures  they  shaU 
walk  by  shall  be  disinterest,  and  even,  and  dispassionate,  and  full  of 
observation. 

But  that  which  is  here  meant  by  stultiloquy,  or  foolish  speaking, 
is  the  lubficum  verbi,  as  St.  Ambrose  calls  it,  the  '  slipping  with  the 
tongue* ;'  which  prating  people  often  suffer,  whose  discourses  betray 
the  vanity  of  their  spirit,  and  discover  '  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart*'.' 
Por  no  prudence  is  a  sufficient  guard,  or  can  alwa]rs  stand  in  excMis, 
'still  watching,'  when  a  man  is  in  perpetual  floocis  of  talk  :  for  pru- 
dence attends  after  the  manner  of  an  angel's  ministry ;  it  is  de- 
spatched on  messages  from  God,  and  drives  away  enemies,  and  places 
guards,  and  calls  upon  the  man  to  awake,  and  bids  him  send  out 
spies  and  observers,  and  then  goes  about  his  own  ministries  above : 
but  an  angel  does  not  sit  by  a  man,  as  a  nurse  by  the  baby's  cradle, 
watching  every  motion,  and  the  lightinff  of  a  fly  upon  the  child's  lip'^ : 
and  so  is  prudence ;  it  gives  us  rules,  and  proportions  out  our  measures, 
and  prescribes  us  cautions,  and  by  general  influences  orders  our  par- 

•  [Eccltw.  XX.  18.]  •  [1  Pet  iii.  4.]  **  [See  p.  265  above.] 
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ticulars;  bat  he  that  is  given  to  talk  cannot  be  secured  by  all  this; 
the  emissions  of  his  tongue  are  beyond  the  general  figures  and  lines 
of  rule ;  and  he  can  no  more  be  wise  in  every  period  of  a  long  and 
running  talk^  than  a  lutanist  can  deliberate  and  make  every  motion 
of  his  hand  by  the  division  of  his  notes  to  be  chosen  and  distinctly 
voluntary.  And  hence  it  comes  that  at  every  comer  of  the  mouth  a 
folly  peeps  out,  or  a  mischief  creeps  in.  A  little  pride  and  a  great 
deal  of  vanity  will  soon  escape,  wnile  the  man  mmds  the  sequel  of 
his  talk,  and  not  that  ugUness  of  humour  which  the  severe  man  that 
stood  by  did  observe  and  was  ashamed  of.  Do  not  many  men  talk 
themselves  into  anger,  screwing  up  themselves  with  dialogues  and 
fancy,  till  they  forget  the  company  and  themselves?  And  some  men 
hate  to  be  contradicted  or  interrupted,  or  to  be  discovered  in  their 
folly ;  and  some  men  being  a  little  conscious,  and  not  striving  to ' 
amend  it  by  silence,  they  make  it  worse  by  discourse ;  a  long  story  of 
themselves,  a  tedious  praise  of  another  collaterally  to  do  themselves 
advantage,  a  declamation  against  a  sin  to  undo  the  person  or  oppress 
the  reputation  of  their  neighbour,  unseasonable  repetition  of  that 
which  neither  profits  nor  dehghts,  trifling  contentions  about  a  goat's 
beard  or  the  blood  of  an  oyster,  anger  and  animosity,  spite  and  rage, 
scorn  and  reproach  begun  uj)on  questions  which  concern  neither  of 
the  Utigants,  fierce  disputations,  strivings  for  what  is  past  and  for 
what  shall  never  be ;  these  are  the  events  of  the  loose  and  unwary 
tongue ;  which  are  like  flies  and  gnats  upon  the  margeut  of  a  pool, 
they  do  not  sting  like  an  aspic  or  bite  oeep  as  a  bear,  yet  they  can 
vex  a  man  into  a  fever  and  mipatience,  and  make  him  uncapable  of 
rest  and  counsel. 

The  SECOND  is  scurrility,  or  foolish  jesting.  This  the  apostle 
so  joins  with  the  former  fuopoXoyfa,  'foolish  speaking,  and  jestings 
which  are  not  convenientV  that  some  think  this  to  be  explicative 
•  of  the  other,  and  that  St.  Paul  using  the  word  rfrpaTreXfa,  which  all 
men  before  his  time  used  in  a  good  sense,  means  not  that  which 
indeed  is  witty  and  innocent,  pleasant  and  apt  for  institution,  but 
that  which  fools  and  parasites  call  eirpaTrekCa,  but  indeed  is  /xa)po- 
koyCa;  what  they  called  facetiousness  and  pleasant  wit  is  indeed  to  all 
wise  persons  a  mere  stultiloquy,  or  tallang  like  a  fool;  and  that 
kind  of  jesting  is  forbidden.  Aiid  indeed  I  am  induced  fully  to  this 
understanding  of  St.  Paul's  words  by  the  conjunctive  particle  rj  which 
he  uses ;  icai  (d<rxp6rr\s,  icai  yMpoXoyia  ^  €VTpaTT€\Ca,  '  and  filthiness, 
and  foolish  talking  'or'  jesting;'  just  as  in  the  succeeding  verse 
he  joins  iucaBapo'Ca  fj  TrXcovcfia,  ' uncleanness,'  so  we  read  it,  'or 
covetousness ;'  one  explicates  the  other;  for  by  ' covetousness'  is 
meant  any  'defraudation;'  TTk^oviKTrjs, /raudator,  so  St.  Cyprian* 
renders  it :  and  ttK€ov€kt€Iv  St.  Hierome  derives  ftom  irkiov  ix'^w, 

4  £ph.  ▼.4.  *  [Ep.  Iv.  ad  Antonian.  p.  118.] 
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'to  take  more  than  a  man  should/  and  therefore  when  St. Paul 
said,  'Let  no  man  circumvent  his  brother  in  any  matter/  he  ex- 
pounds it*  of  adultery ;  and  in  this  very  place  he  renders  irkeove^Cav, 
siuprum,  'lust/  and  indeed  it  is  usual  in  scripture  that  covetous- 
ness,  being  so  universal,  so  original  a  crime,  such  a  prolific  sin, 
be  called  by  all  the  names  of  those  sins  by  which  it  is  either 
punished,  or  to  which  it  tempts,  or  whereby  it  is  nourished;  and 
as  here  it  is  called  '  uncleanness'  or  '  corruption,'  so  in  another  place 
it  is  called  '  idolatry/  But  to  return ;  this  jesting  which  St.  Paul 
reproves  is  a  direct  iJuopokoyCa,  or  the  jesting  of  mimics  and  players, 
that  of  the  fool  in  the  play,  which  in  those  times  and  long  before 
and  long  after  were  of  that  licentiousness  that  they  would  abuse 
Socrates  or  Aristides;  and  because  the  rabble  were  the  laughers, 
they  knew  how  to  make  them  roar  aloud  with  a  slovenly  and  wanton 
word,  when  they  understood  not  the  salt  and  ingenuity  of  a  witty 
and  useful  answer  or  reply ;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  intertextures  of 
Aristophanes'  comedies.  But  in  pursuance  of  this  of  St.  Paul,  the 
fathers  of  the  church  have  been  very  severe  in  their  censures  of  this 
liberty.  St.  Ambrose  forbids  all ;  Non  solum  profmos,  sed  etiam 
amnei  jocos  declinandos  arbitror,  '  not  only  the  looser  jestings,  but 
even  ^,  are  to  be  avoided** :'  nay,  licet  inter dum  honesta  joca  et 
suavia  sint,  tamen  ah  eccleMa  abhorrent  regula,  '  the  church  allows 
them  not,  though  they  be  otherwise  honest  and  pleasant;  for  how 
can  we  use  those  things  we  find  not  in  holy  scriptures  V  St.  Basil* 
gives  reason  for  this  severity;  Jocuafacit  animam  remissam  et  erga 
pracepta  Dei  negligentem  ;  and  indeed  that  cannot  be  denied ;  those 
persons  whose  souls  are  dispersed  and  ungathered  by  reason  of  a 
wanton  humour  of  intemperate  jesting,  are  apt  to  be  trifling  in  their 
rehgion.  St.  Hierome^  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  adds  a  command- 
ment  of  a  full  authority,  if  at  least  the  record  was  right;  for  he 
quotes  a  saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour  out  of  the  gospel  of  the 
Nazarenes;  Nunquam  lati  sitis  nisi  cum  Jratrem  vestrum  in  cari- 
tate  videritis,  'never  be  merry  but  when  you  see  your  brother  in 
charity :'  and  when  you  are  merry,  St.  James  hath  appointed  a 
proper  expression  of  it,  and  a  fair  entMainment  to  the  passion ;  "  If 
any  man  be  merry,  let  him  sing  psalms*^.''  But  St.  Bernard*,  who  is 
also  strict  in  this  particular,  yet  he  adds  the  temper;  though  jesting 
be  not  fit  for  a  Christian,  Interdum  tamen  si  incidant,  ferenda 
fortassis,  referenda  nunquam ;  magis  interveniendum  caute  et  pm» 
denter  nngacitati ;  'if  tney  seldom  happen,  they  are  to  be  borne, 
but  never  to  be  returned  and  made  a  business  of,  but  we  must 


»  [S.  Hieron.  in  Eph.  iv.  17  sqq.  et  iti 
T.  S  et  5.  torn.  iv.  par.  1.  coU.  369,  80, 

«.] 

*>  De  offic.   ministr.  [lib.  i.  cap.  23. 
§  102,  3.  torn,  il  coL  29.] 

IV.  1 


Admonit  ad  fil.  upir.,  §  10.— t^. 

ipend.  p.  711,  col.  2  B.] 

in  Eph.  V.  4.  t  iv.  pt  1.  col.  380.] 

Chap.  V.  13.] 

\\>c  consid.,  lib.  iii.  c  18.  col  874.] 
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rather  interpose  warily  and  prudently  to  hinder  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  trifle/ 

But  concerning  this  case  of  conscience  we  are  to  remember,  these 
holy  persons  found  jesting  to  be  a  trade" ;  such  were  the  ridteularii 
among  the  Romans,  and  the  y€Xa)ro7rotoi  among  the  Greeks;  and 
this  trade,  besides  its  own  unworthiness,  was  mingled  with  infinite 
impieties ;  and  in  the  institution  and  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its 
practice  was  not  only  against  all  prudent  severity,  but  against 
modesty  and  chastity,  and  was  a  license  in  disparagement  of  virtue, 
and  the  most  excellent  things  and  persons  were  by  it  undervalued ; 
that  in  this  throng  of  evil  circumstances  finding  a  humour  placed 
which  without  infinite  wariness  could  never  pretend  to  iimocence, 
it  is  no  wonder  they  forbad  all;  and  so  also  did  St.  Paul  upon  the 
same  account.  And  in  the  same  state  of  reproof  to  this  day  are 
all  that  do  as  they  did :  such  as  are  professed  jesters,  people  that 
play  the  fool  for  money,  whose  employment  and  study  is  to  unclothe 
themselves  of  the  covers  of  reason  or  modesty,  that  they  may  be 
laughed  at.  And  let  it  be  considered  how  miserable  every  sinner 
is,  if  he  does  not  deeply  and  truly  repent ;  and  when  the  man  is 
wet  with  tears,  and  covered  with  sorrow,  crying  out  mightily  against 
his  sins,  how  ugly  will  it  look  when  this  is  remembered  the  next 
day  that  he  plays  the  fool,  and  raises  his  laughter  louder  than  his 
prayers  and  yesterda/s  groans,  for  no  interest  but  that  he  may  eat  ? 
A  penitent  and  a  jester  is  like  a  Grecian  piece  of  money,  on  which 
were  stamped  a  Helena  on  one  side,  and  a  Hecuba  on  the  other, 
a  rose  and  a  deadlv  aconite,  a  Paris  and  an  JSsop;  nothing  was 
more  contrary :  ana  upon  this  account  this  folly  was  reproved  by 
St.  Hierome",  Verum  et  hac  a  Sanctis  viris  penilus  propeUenda,  qtiibns 
mdgis  convenit  Jlere  atque  lugere,  '  weeping,  and  penitential  sorrow, 
and  the  sweet  troubles  of  pity  and  compassion,  become  a  holy 
person,'  much  better  than  a  scuirilous  tongue. 

But  the  whole  state  of  this  question  is  briefly  this ; 

1.  If  jesting  be  unseasonable,  it  is  also  intolerable; 

i.  If  it  be  immoderate,  it  is  criminal,  and  a  little  thing  here 
makes  the  excess ;  it  is  so  in  the  confines  of  folly,  that  as  soon  as 
it  is  out  of  doors  it  is  in  the  regions  of  sin. 

3.  If  it  be  in  an  ordinary  person,  it  is  dangerous ;  but  if  in  an 
eminent,  a  consecrated,  a  wise,  and  extraordinary  person,  it  is  scan- 
dalous; Inter  saculares  nuga  sunt  in  ore  sacerdotis  hlasphemia, 
HO  St.  Bernard  P. 

4.  If  the  matter  be  not  of  an  indifferent  nature,  it  becomes  sinful 

■  Vide  S.  ChrysosL  in  Matth.,  hom.  tL  *  [Vet  proverb. — Erasm.  adag.,  cliiJ. 
[I  6  sqq.  torn,  vil  p.  96  sqq.]                        i.  cent.  5.  prov.  Ixx.] 

■  [Vid.  not.j,  Bupr.]  f  [  Vid.  not  1,  supr.] 
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by  giving  countenance  to  a  vice,  or  making  virtue  to  become  ridi- 
culous. 

6.  If  it  be  not  watched  that  it  complies  with  all  that  hear,  it 
becomes  offensive  and  injurious. 

6.  If  it  be  nof  intended  to  fair  and  lawful  purposes,  it  is  sour 
in  the  using. 

7.  If  it  be  frequent,  it  combines  and  clusters  into  a  formal  sin. 

8.  If  it  mingles  with  any  sin,  it  puts  on  the  nature  of  that  new 
unworthiness,  beside  the  proper  ugliness  of  the  thing  itself.  And 
after  all  these,  when  can  it  be  lawful  or  apt  for  christian  entertain- 
ment? 

The  ecclesiastical  history  reports  that  many  jests  passed  between 
St.  Anthony**  the  father  of  the  hermits,  and  his  scholar  St.  Paul ; 
and  St.  Hikrion'J  is  reported  to  have  been  very  pleasant,  and  of  a 
facete,  sweet,  and  more  lively  conversation;  and  indeed  plaisance, 
and  joy,  and  a  lively  spirit,  and  a  pleasant  conversation,  and  the 
innocent  caresses  of  a  charitable  humanity  is  not  forbidden ;  plenum 
tamen  suavitatis  etgratuB  sennonem  non  esse  indecorum,  St.  Ambrose  "^ 
affirmed;  and  here  in  my  text  our  conversation  is  commanded  to 
be  such,  Iva  8<p  xipiv,  'that  it  may  ministcir  grace,'  that  is,  favoyr, 
complacence,  cheerfulness;  and  be  acceptable  and  pleasant  to  the 
hearer :  and  so  must  be  our  conversation ;  it  must  oe  as  far  from 
suUenness  as  it  ought  to  be  from  lightness,  and  a  cheerful  spirit  is 
the  best  convoy  for  religion;  and  though  sadness  does  in  some 
cases  become  a  Christian,  as  being  an  index  of  a  pious  mind,  of 
compassion,  and  a  wise,  proper  resentment  of  things,  yet  it  serves 
but  one  end,  being  useful  in  the  only  instance  of  repentance ;  and 
hath  done  its  greatest  works  not  when  it  weeps  and  sighs,  but  when 
it  hates  and  grows  careful  against  sin.  But  cheerfulness  and  a 
festival  spirit  fills  the  soul  full  of  harmony,  it  composes  music  for 
churches  and  hearts,  it  makes  and  publishes  glorifications  of  Ood, 
it  produces  thankfulness,  and  serves  the  ends  of  charity  :  and  when 
the  oil  of  gladness  runs  over,  it  makes  bright  and  tall  emissions  of 
light  and  holy  fires,  reaching  up  to  a  cloud,  and  making  joy  round 
about :  and  therefore  since  it  is  so  innocent,  and  mav  be  so  pious 
and  full  of  holy  advantage,  whatsoever  can  innocently  minister  to 
this  holy  joy  does  set  forward  the  work  of  religion  and  charity.  And 
indeed  charity  itself,  which  is  the  vertical  top  of  all  religion,  is 
nothing  else  but  an  union  of  joys  concentred  in  the  heart,  and  re- 
flected from  all  the  angles  of  our  life  and  entercourse.  It  is  a  rejoic- 
ing in  God,  a  gladness  in  our  neighbour's  good,  a  pleasure  in  doing 
good,  a  rejoicing  with  him ;  and  without  love  we  cannot  have  any 
joy  at  all.  It  is  tliis  that  makes  children  to  be  a  "pleasure,  and 
friendship  to  be  so  noble  and  divine  a  thing ;  and  upon  this  account 

*>  [In  vitt  eornm  per  S.  Hieron.,  opp.,  '  [Ed.  Erasm. — De  Off  minUtr.i  lib. 

torn.  iv.  part.  2.  coU.  72  sqq.]  L  cap.  28.  torn,  i  p.  19.] 

TJ  2 
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it  is  certain  that  all  that  which  can  innocently  make  a  man  cheerful, 
does  also  make  him  charitable ;  for  grief,  and  age,  and  sickness, 
and  weariness,  these  are  peevish  and  troublesome;  but  mirth  and 
cheerfulness  is  content,  and  civil,  and  compliant,  and  communi- 
cative, and  loves  to  do  good,  and  sweUs  up  to  felicity  only  upon  the 
wings  of  charity.  In  this  account,  here  is  pleasure  enough  for  a 
Christian  in  present;  and  if  a  facete  discourse,  and  an  amicable 
friendly  mirtli,  can  refresh  the  spirit,  and  take  it  off  from  the  vile 
temptations  of  peevish,  despairing,  uncomplying  melancholy,  it  must 
needs  be  innocent  and  commendable.  And  we  may  as  well  be 
refreshed  by  a  clean  and  a  brisk  discourse,  as  by  the  air  of  Cam- 
panian  wines ;  and  our  faces  and  our  heads  may  as  well  be  anointed 
and  look  pleasant  with  wit  and  friendly  entercourse,  as  with  the  fat 
of  the  balsam-tree ;  and  such  a  conversation  no  wise  man  ever  did, 
or  ought  to  reprove.  But  when  the  jest  hath  teeth  and  nails,  biting 
or  scratching  our  brother,  when  it  is  loose  and  wanton,  when  it  is 
unseasonable,  and  much,  or  many,  when  it  serves  ill  purposes  or 
spends  better  time,  then  it  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  soul,  and 
makes  the  spirit  fly  away  seeking  for  a  temple  where  the  mirth  and 
the  music  is  solemn  and  religious. 

But  above  all  the  abuses  which  ever  dishonoured  the  tongues  of  men, 
nothing  more  deserves  the  whip  of  an  exterminating  angel,  or  the 
stin^  of  scorpions,  than  profane  jesting :  which  is  a  bringing  of  the 
Spint  of  God  to  partake  of  the  follies  of  a  man ;  as  if  it  were  not 
enough  for  a  man  to  be  a  fool,  but  the  wisdom  of  God  must  be 
brought  into  those  horrible  scenes.  He  that  makes  a  jest  of  the  words 
of  scripture  or  of  holy  things,  plays  with  thunder,  and  kisses  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon  just  as  it  belches  fire  and  death ;  he  stakes  heaven 
at  spurn-point*,  and  trips  cross  and  pile*  whether  ever  he  shall  see 
the  face  of  God  or  no ;  he  laughs  at  damnation,  wlrile  he  had  rather 
lose  God  than  lose  his  jest;  nay,  which  is  the  horror  of  all,  he  makes 
a  jest  of  God  himself,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to 
become  ridiculous.  Some  men  use  to  read  scripture  on  their  knees, 
and  many  with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  all  good  men  with  fear 
and  trembling,  wkh  reverence  and  grave  attention.  "Search  the 
scriptures,  for  therein  you  hope  to  have  life  eternal^;"  and  "all 
scripture  is  written  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  fit  for  instruction, 
for  reproof,  for  exhortation,  for  doctrine *,''  not  for  jesting;  but  he 
that  makes  that  use  of  it  had  better  part  with  his  eyes  in  jest,  and 
give  his  heart  to  make  a  tennis-ball ;  and,  that  I  may  speak  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world  of  it,  it  is  as  like  the  materi«d  part  of  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  jeering  of  a  man  is  to  abusing  him ;  and  no 
man  can  use  it  but  he  that  wants  wit  and  manners  as  well  as  he 
wants  religion. 

•  [•  To  play  at  spurne  poynte,*  is  used  Loud.  1626.]  • 

by  Sir  T.  More,  Confutation  of  Tyndall,  •  [Or'  Head  or  tail*  SeeyoL  vL  p.  187.] 

boolt  iv.  Works,  p.  576. — Also  in  an  old  •  [Jolui  v.  S9.] 

)ilay   called   'Apollo   shroviug/    12luo.  '  [2  Tim.  ilL  16.] 
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The  THIRD  instance  of  the  vain,  trifling  conversation  and  immode- 
rate talking,  is  revealing  secrets;  which  is  a  dismantling  and  renting 
off  the  robe  from  the  privacies  of  human  entercourse ;  and  it  is  worse 
than  denying  to  restore  that  which  was  intrusted  to  our  charge ;  for 
this  not  only  injures  his  neighbour's  right,  but  throws  it  away,  and 
exposes  it  to  his  enemy ;  it  is  a  denying  to  give  a  man  his  own  arms, 
and  dehvering  them  to  another  by  whom  he  shall  suffer  mischief. 
He  that  intrusts  a  secret  to  his  friend  goes  thither  as  to  a  sanctuary, 
and  to  violate  the  rites  of  that  is  sacrilege,  and  profanation  of  friend- 
ship, which  is  the  sister  of  religion  and  the  mother  of  secular  blessing ; 
a  thing  so  sacred  that  it  changes  a  kingdom  into  a  church,  and 
makes  interest  to  be  piety,  and  justice  to  become  rehgion^  But  this 
mischief  grows  according  to  the  subject  matter  and  its  effect ;  and 
the  tongue  of  a  babbler  may  crush  a  man's  bones,  or  break  his  for- 
tune upon  her  own  wheel ;  and  whatever  the  effect  be,  yet  of  itself  it 
is  the  betraying  of  a  trust,  and  by  reproach  oftentimes  passes  on  to 
intolerable  calamities,  like  a  criminal  to  his  scaffold  through  the 
execrable  gates  of  cities^ ;  and  though  it  is  infinitely  worse  that  the 
secret  is  laid  open  out  of  spite  or  treachery,  yet  it  is  more  foolish 
when  it  is  discovered  for  no  other  end  but  to  serve  the  itch  of  talking, 
or  to  seem  to  know,  or  to  be  accounted  worthy  of  a  trust ;  for  so 
some  men  open  their  cabinets,  to  shew  only  that  a  treasure  is  laid  up, 
and  that  themselves  were  valued  by  their  friend  when  they  wer^ 
thought  capable  of  a  secret ;  but  they  shall  be  so  no  more,  for  he 
that  by  that  means  goes  in  pursuit  of  reputation,  loses  the  substance 
by  snatching  at  the  shadow,  and  by  desiring  to  be  thought  worthy  of 
a  secret  proves  himself  unworthy  of  friendship  or  society.  Pavila' 
tells  of  a  French  marquis,  young  and  fond,  to  whom  the  duke  of 
Guise  had  conveyed  notice  of  the  intended  massacre ;  which  when  he 
had  whispered  into  the  king's  ear  where  there  was  uo  danger  of  pub- 
lication, but  only  would  seem  a  person  worthy  of  such  a  trust,  he  was 
instantly  murdered,  lest  a  vanity  like  that  might  unlock  so  horrid  a 
mystery.  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  concerning  tliis,  but  that  if 
this  vanity  happens  in  the  matters  of  religion,  it  puts  on  some  new 
circumstances  of  deformity :  and  if  he  that  ministers  to  the  souls  of 
men,  and  is  appointed  to  "restore  him  that  is  overtaken  in  a  fault*/* 
shall  publish  the  secrets  of  a  conscience,  he  prevaricates  the  bands  of 
nature  and  religion ;  instead  of  a  father,  he  turns  ^  an  accuser,'  a 
5i<i/3oXo9,  he  weakens  the  hearts  of  the  penitent,  and  drives  the  re- 
penting man  from  his  remedy  by  making  it  to  be  intolerable ;  and  so 
religion  becomes  a  scandal,  and  his  duty  is  made  his  disgrace,  and 
Christ's  yoke  does  bow  his  head  unto  the  ground,  and  the  secrets  of 
the  Spirit  pass  into  the  shames  of  the  world,  and  all  the  sweetnesses  by 
which  the  severity  of  the  duty  are  alleviated  and  made  easy  are  im« 

T  [Plut  de  curios,  y  tom.  viii.  p.  58.] 
»  [Lib.  ▼.  ad  ann.  1671,  torn.  i.  p.  269.]  •  [Gal.  ri.  l.J 
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bittered  and  become  venomous  by  the  tongue  of  a  talking  fool. 
Valerius  Soranus**  was  put  to  death  by  the  old  and  braver  Romans,  o J 
meritum  prof  ana  vocis,  quod  contra  interdictum  Rorrue  nomen  eloqui 
fuit  austis,  '  because  by  prating  he  profaned  the  secret  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  told  abroad  that  name  of  the  city'  which  the  Tuscan. rites 
had  commanded  to  be  concealed,  lest  the  enemies  of  the  people 
should  call  from  them  their  tutelar  gods,  which  they  could  not  do 
but  by  telling  the  proper  relation.  And  in  Christianity  all  nations 
have  consented  to  disgrace  that  priest  who  loves  the  pleasure  of  a 
fooVs  tongue  before  the  charity  of  souls,  and  the  arts  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  nobleness  of  the  reUgion ;  and  they  have  inflicted  upon  him 
all  the  censures  of  the  church  wliich  in  the  capacity  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical person  he  can  suJBFer. 

These  I  reckon  as  the  proper  evils  of  the  vain  and  trifling  tongue ; 
for  though  the  effect  passes  into  further  mischief,  yet  the  original  is 
weakness  and  folly,  and  all  that  unworthiness  which  is  not  yet  arrived 
at  malice.  But  hither  also  upon  the  same  account  some  other  irre- 
gularities of  speech  are  reducible,  which,  although  they  are  of  a  mixed 
nature,  yet  are  properly  acted  by  a  vain  and  a  loose  tongue,  and  there- 
fore here  may  be  considered  not  improperljr. 

1.  The  first  is  common  swearing,  agamst  which  St.  Chrysostom 
spends  twenty  homilies :  and  by  the  nmnoer  and  weight  of  arguments 
hath  left  this  testimony,  that  it  is  a  foolish  vice,  but  hard  to  be  cured ; 
infinitely  unreasonable,  but  strangely  prevailing;  almost  as  much 
without  remedy  as  it  is  without  pleasure ;  for  it  enters  first  by  folly, 
and  grows  by  custom,  and  dwells  with  carelessness,  and  is  nursed  by 
irrehgion,  and  want  of  the  fear  of  God ;  it  profanes  the  most  holy 
things,  and  mingles  dirt  with  the  beams  of  the  sun,  follies  and  trifling 
talk  interweaved  and  knit  together  with  the  sacred  name  of  Gk)d;  it 
placeth  the  most  excellent  of  things  in  the  meanest  and  basest  circum- 
stances, it  brings  the  secrets  of  heaven  into  the  streets,  dead  men's 
bones  into  the  temple.  Nothing  is  a  greater  sacrilege  than  to  prosti- 
tute the  great  name  of  God  to  the  petulancy  of  an  idle  ton^e,  and 
blend  it  as  an  expletive  to  fill  up  the  emptiness  of  a  weak  discourse. 
The  name  of  Ooa  is  so  sacred,  so  mighty,  that  it  rends  mountains,  it 
opens  the  bowels  of  the  deepest  rocks,  it  casts  out  devils,  and  makes 
hell  to  tremble,  and  fills  all  the  regions  of  heaven  with  joy;  the  name  of 
God  is  our  strength  and  confidence,  the  object  of  our  worshippings  and 
the  security  of  all  our  hopes ;  and  when  God  had  given  Himself  a 
name,  and  immured  it  with  diread  and  reverence,  like  the  garden  of 
Eden  with  the  swords  of  cherubims,  and  none  durst  speak  it  but  he 
whose  lips  were  hallowed,  and  that  at  holy  and  solemn  times,  in  a 
most  holy  and  solemn  place,  I  mean  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  at 
the  solemnities  when  he  entered  into  the  sanctuary ;  then  He  taught 
all  the  world  the  majesty  and  veneration  of  His  name;  and  therefore 

b  [Solin.  (Polyhist,  cap.  i  §  5.  p.  10.)  post  Plut.  Quest  rom.,  torn.  vii.  p.  126.] 
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it  was  that  God  made  restraints  upon  our  conceptions  and  expressions 
of  Him  :  and  as  He  was  infinitely  curious  that  from  all  the  a]f pear- 
ances  He  made  to  them  they  shoidd  not  depict  or  engrave  any  image 
of  Him;  so  He  took  care  that  even  the  tongue  should  be  restrained, 
and  not  to  be  too  free  in  forming  images  and  representments  of  His 
name ;  and  therefore  as  God  drew  their  eyes  from  vanity  by  putting 
His  name  amongst  them  and  representing  no  shape;  so  even  when 
He  had  put  His  name  amongst  uiem,  He  took  it  off  from  the  tongue 
and  placed  it  before  the  eye;  for  Jehovah  was  so  written  on  the 
priest's  mitre  that  all  might  see  and  read^  but  none  speak  it  but  the 
priest.  But  besides  all  this  there  is  one  great  thing  concerning  the 
name  of  God  beyond  all  that  can  be  spoken  or  imagined  else ;  and 
that  is,  that  when  God  the  Father  was  pleased  to  pour  forth  all  His 
glories,  and  imprint  them  upon  His  holy  Son  in  His  exaltation,  it 
was  by  giving  Him  His  holy  name,  the  tetragrammaton^  or  Jehovah, 
made  articulate* ;  to  signify  '  God  manifested  in  the  flesh ;'  and  so 
He  wore  the  character  of  God,  and  became  the  bright  image  of 
His  person. 

Now  all  these  great  things  concerning  the  name  of  (Jod  a3pe  infinite 
reproofs  of  common  and  vain  swearing  oy  it;  God's  name  is  left  us 
here  to  pray  by,  to  hope  in,  to  be  the  instrument  and  conveyance  of 
our  worshippings,  to  be  the  witness  of  truth  and  the  judge  of  secrets, 
the  end  of  strife  and  the  avenger  of  perjury,  the  discemer  of  right  and 
the  severe  exacter  of  all  wrongs ;  and  shall  all  this  be  unhallowed  by 
impudent  talking  of  God  without  sense,  or  fear,  or  notices,  or  reve* 
rence,  or  observation  f 

One  thing  more  I  have  to  add  ag^nst  this  vice  of  a  foolish  tongue, 
and  that  is  that  as  much  prating  fiUs  the  discourse  with  lying,  so  this 
trifling  swearing  changes  every  trifling  lie  into  a  horrid  peijury  :  and 
this  was  noted  by  St.  James  ^;  ^'  But  above  all  things,  swear  not  at 
all,  %va  ^ii  virb  Kpiaiv  vifrriTf,  that  ye  may  not  fall  into  condem- 
nation ;''  so  we  read  it,  following  the  Arabian,  Syrian,  and  Latin 
books,  and  some  Greek  copies;  and  it  signifies  that  all  such  swearing, 
and  putting  fierce  appendages  to  every  word,  like  great  iron  bars  to  a 
straw  basket  or  the  curtains  of  a  tent,  is  a  direct  condemnation  of 
ourselves :  for  while  we  by  much  talking  r^ard  truth  too  little,  and 
yet  bind  up  our  trifles  with  so  severe  a  band,  we  are  condemned  by 
our  own  words ;  for  men  are  made  to  expect  what  you  bound  upon 
them  by  an  oath,  and  account  your  trifle  to  be  serious ;  of  which 
when  you  fail,  you  have  given  sentence  against  yourself :  and  this  is 
agreeable  to  those  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour  •, "  Of  every  idle  word 
you  shall  give  account,  .  .  for  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condem- 
jfced,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified."  But  there  is  another 
reading  of  these  words  which  hath  great  emphasis  and  power  in  tliis 
article,  '^  Swear  not  at  all,  tva  /m^  ck  tmoKpiinv  Tri(rnT€,  tliat  you  may 

[See  vol.  ii.  p.  104.]  ^  [Chap,  v,  12.]  •  fMatt  xii.  36,  7.] 
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not  fall  into  hypocrisy/'  that  is,  into  the  disreputation  of  a  lying,  de- 
ceiving, cozening  person  :  for  he  that  will  put  his  oath  to  every  com- 
mon word  makes  no  creat  matter  of  an  oath;  for  in  swearing 
commonly  he  must  needs  sometimes  swear  without  consideration, 
and  therefore  without  truth ;  and  he  that  does  so  in  any  company, 
tells  the  world  he  makes  no  great  matter  of  being  perjured. 

All  these  thin^  put  together  may  take  off  our  wonder  at  St. 
James's  expression,  of  irpb  'n&vToav,  *  aoove  all  things,  swear  not  /  it  is 
a  thing  so  nighly  to  be  regarded,  and  yet  is  so  little  considered,  tlui 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  there  be  in  the  world  any  instance  in  which 
men  are  so  careless  of  their  danger  and  damnation,  as  in  this. 

2.  The  next  appenda^  of  vain  and  trifling  speech  is  contention^ 
wrangling  and  perpetual  talk,  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction :  Profert  enim  mores  plerumque  oratio  et  animi  secreta  dele- 
git ;  nee  sine  caiisa  Graci  prodiderunt,  Ut  vivat,  qtiemque  etiam 
dicere,  said  Quintilian*;  'For  the  most  part  a  mans  words  betray 
his  manners  and  unlocks  the  secrets  of  the  mind;  and  it  was  not 
without  cause  that  the  Greeks  said.  As  a  man  lives  so  he  speaks.' 
For  so  indeed  Menander', 

and  Aristides*,  otos  6  rprfTroy,  toiovtos  koI  6  k&yos :  so  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  a  peevish,  an  an^,  and  quarrelling  disposition,  to  be  dispu- 
tative  and  busy  in  questions  and  impertinent  oppositions. 

You  shall  meet  with  some  men  (such  were  tne  Sceptics,  and  such 
were  the  Academics,  of  old)  who  will  not  endure  any  man  shall  be  of 
their  opinion,  and  will  not  suffer  men  to  speak  truth  or  to  consent  to 
their  own  propositions,  but  will  put  every  man  to  fight  for  his  own 
possessions,  disturbing  the  rest  of  truth  and  all  the  dwellings  of  unity 
and  consent ;  clamosum  alterccUorem,  Quintilian^  calls  such  a  one. 
This  is  ir€pC(r<r€viJLa  KapbCas,  '  an  overflowing  of  the  heart,'  and  of  the 
gall ;  and  it  makes  men  troublesome,  and  indicates  all  wise  discourses, 
and  throws  a  cloud  upon  the  face  of  truth ;  and  while  men  contend 
for  truth,  error,  dressed  in  the  same  habit,  slips  into  her  chair,  and 
all  the  litigants  court  her  for  the  divine  sister  oi  wisdom; 

Nimium  altercando  yeritas  amittitar* ; 

there  is  noise  but  no  harmony,  fighting  but  no  victory,  talking  but  no 
learning :  all  are  teachers,  and  all  are  wilful,  every  man  is  angry,  and 
without  reason  and  without  charity. 

"^yx^^  ^X*^  ^T^/w  Bovpoy,  $wos  ^t^s,  iuntlSa  ^p^, 

'their  mouth  is  a  spear,  their  language  is  a  two-edged  sword,  their 
throat  is  a  shield,'  as  Nonnus*  his  expression  is ;  and  the  clamours  and 

•  [Inst,  or.,  lib.  xl  cap.  1.  p.  967.]  *  [Inst  or.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  4.  p.  578.] 

'  [  Apud  Stob.  floril.,  ill.  26.]  •  [Publ.  Syr.  apud  Aul.  Gell.  xvii.  14.] 

•  [Orat  xlv.,  torn.  ii.  p.  133.]  k  [Dionys.  xiil  483.] 
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noises  of  this  folly  is  that  which  St.  Paul  reproves  in  this  chapter, 
"  Let  all  bitterness  and  clamour  be  put  away  ^^'  People  that  contend 
earnestly  talk  loud;  clamor  equus  est  ira ;  cum prostraveris  eqnitem 
dejeceris,  saith  St.  Chrysostom  °» ;  '  anger  rides  upon  noise  as  upon  a 
horse ;  still  the  noise,  and  the  rider  is  in  the  dirt.'  And  indeed  so 
to  do  is  an  act  of  fine  strength,  and  the  cleanest  spiritual  force  that 
can  be  exercised  in  this  instance ;  and  though  it  be  hard  in  the  midst 
of  a  violent  motion  instantly  to  stop,  yet  by  strength  and  good  con- 
duct it  may  be  done :  but  he  whose  tongue  rides  upon  passion  and  is 
spurred  by  violence  and  contention,  is  like  a  horse  or  mule  without  a 
bridle  and  without  understanding;  rwj;  hi  K€Kpay6T<i>v  ovbels  ^^(ppoDP 
iari,  '  no  person  that  is  clamorous  can  be  wise.' 

These  are  the  vanities  and  evil  fruits  of  the  easy  talker,  the  in- 
stances of  a  trifling  impertinent  conversation.  And  yet  it  is  obser- 
vable that  although  the  instances  in  the  beginning  be  only  vain,  yet 
in  the  issue  and  effects  they  are  troublesome  and  full  of  mischief;  and 
that  we  may  perceive  that  even  all  effusion  and  multitude  of  language 
and  vainer  talk  cannot  be  innocent,  we  may  observe  that  there  are 
many  good  things  which  are  wholly  spoiled  if  they  do  but  touch  the 
tongue ;  they  are  spoiled  with  speaking :  such  as  is,  the  sweetest  of 
all  christian  graces,  humility ;  and  the  noblest  actions  of  humanity, 
the  doing  favours  and  acts  of  kiijidness.  If  you  speak  of  them,  you 
pay  yourself,  and  lose  your  kindness ;  humility  is  by  talking  changed 
into  pride  and  hypocnsy,  and  patience  passes  into  peevishness,  and 
secret  trust  into  perfidiousness,  and  modesty  into  dissolution,  and 
judgment  into  censure ;  but  by  silence  and  a  restrained  tongue,  all 
the  first  mischiefis  are  avoided,  and  all  these  graces  preserved. 


SERMON  XXIV. 


OP  SLANDER  AND  FLATTERY. 

He  that  is  twice  asked  a  question  and  then  answers,  is  to  be  ex- 
cused if  he  answers  weakly :  but  he  that  speaks  before  he  be  asked, 
had  need  take  care  he  speak  wisely;  for  if  he  does  not  he  hath  no 
excuse,  and  if  he  does,  yet  it  loses  half  its  beauty.  And  therefore 
the  old  man  gave  good  counsel  in  the  comedy  to  the  boy, 

>  [Eph.  iv.  81.]  "  [In  Ephes.  iv.,  horn.  xv.  §  2.  torn.  xi.  p.  112  C] 
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the  profits  of  a  restrained  modest  tongue  cannot  easily  be  nnmbered, 
any  more  than  the  evils  of  an  unbridled  and  dissolute. 

But  they  were  but  infant  mischiefs  which  for  the  most  part  we 
have  alreaay  observed  as  the  issues  of  vain  and  idle  talking;  but 
there  are  two  spirits  worse  than  these ;  the  spirit  of  Detraction ;  and 
the  spirit  of  Flatteiy.  The  first  is  6ia^oX^,  from  whence  the  devil 
hath  his  name ;  he  is  an  'accuser'  of  the  brethren :  but  the  second 
is  worse :  it  is  6avaT7\<ti6pos  or  Oavia-ifios,  'damnable'  and  'deadly ;' 
it  is  the  nurse  of  vice,  and  the  poison  of  the  soul.  These  are  o-aTrpol 
X6yoi,  '  sour '  and  '  filthy  conmiunications  /  the  first  is  rude,  but  the 
latter  is  most  mischievous;  and  both  of  them  to  be  avoided  like 
death,  or  the  despairing  murmurs  of  the  damned. 

2.)  Let  no  calumny,  no  slandering,  detracting  communication  pro- 
ceed out  of  your  mouth. 

1.  The  first  sort  of  this  is  that  which  the  apostle  calls  'whispering,' 
which  signifies  to  abuse  our  neighbour  secretly  by  telling  a  private 
story  of  him ; 

linguaque  refert  audiU  susurra  ' ; 

for  here  the  man  plays  a  sure  game  as  He  supposes,  a  mischief  with- 
out a  witness, 

^i\o\ot96poio  y\<&(r<rris 

as  Anacreon  ^  calls  them ;  '  the  light,  swift  arrows  of  a  calumniating 
tongue ;'  they  pierce  into  the  heart  and  bowels  of  the  man  speedily. 
These  are  those  which  the  holy  scripture  notes  by  the  disgraceful 
name  of  '  tale-bearers ;'  "  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale- 
bearer among  the  people*';"  for  "there  are  six  things  which  God 
hates,"  saith  Solomon,  "yea  the  seventh  is  an  abomination  unto 
Him* ;"  it  is  phiKvy\ia,  as  bad,  and  as  much  hated  by  God,  as  an  idol, 
and  that  is,  'a  whisperer,'  or  'tale-bearer  that  soweth  contention 
amongst  brethren*.'  This  kind  of  communication  was  called  (rvKo^ 
(pavrla  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  as  much  hated  as  the  publicans 
among  the  Jews :  irovripbv.  Si  ivhpcs  ^AOrjvatoi,  Trovrjpbv  <n)Ko<f>aV' 
TTii^,  'It  is  a  vile  thing,  O  ve  A.thenians,  it  is  a  vile  thing  for  a  man 
to  be  a  sycophant  or  a  tale-bearer :'  and  the  dearest  friendships  in  the 
world  cannot  be  secure  where  such  whisperers  are  attended  to. 


•  [Soph,  h  *A\4afff  sic  Stob.  floril., 
xxziii.  3. — Menander ;  sic  Mich.  ApostoL, 

cent  xxi.  16. — Paulo  aliter  legitiir  apud         *  Prov.  [yl  19.]  xxvi.  20. 
Plut  de  garrul.,  torn.  viii.  p.  2.]  •  [Demo   '      '     " 

f  [Ovid.  Metam.,  vii.  825.1  iv.  p.  337.] 

1  [Od.xlil  11.] 


Levit,  xix.  16.] 
Prov.  vi  16.] 

.VL  19.]  : 
Demosth.  de  Corona,  {  302.  torn. 
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Te  fingente  nefas,  Pyladen  odisset  Orestes, 

Thesea  Pirithoi  destituisset  amor. 
Tu  Siculos  fratres,  et  majus  nomeD  Atridas, 

£t  Leds  poteras  dissociare  genus  ^ 

But  this  crime  is  a  conjugation  of  evils,  and  is  productive  of 
infinite  mischiefs;  it  undermines  peace,  and  saps  the  foundation  of 
friendship;  it  destroys  families,  and  rends  in  pieces  the  very  heart 
and  vital  parts  of  cluuity ;  it  makes  an  evil  man  party,  and  witness, 
and  judge,  and  executioner  of  the  innocent,  who  is  hurt  though  he 
deserved  it  not; 

Et,  si  non  aliqua  nocuisses,  mortaus  esses  ' ; 

and  no  man's  interest  nor  reputation,  no  man's  peace  or  safety  can 
abide,  where  this  nurse  of  j^ousy  and  parent  of  contention,  like 
the  earwig,  creeps  in  at  the  ear,  and  makes  a  diseased  noise  and 
scandalous  murmur. 

2.  But  such  tongues  as  these,  where  they  dare  and  where  they 
can  safely,  love  to  speak  louder,  and  then  it  is  '  detraction ;'  when 
men  under  the  colour  of  friendship  will  certainly  wound  the  repu- 
tation of  a  man,  while  by  speaking  some  things  of  him  fairly  he 
shall  without  suspicion  be  believed  when  he  speaks  evil  of  him; 
such  was  he  that  Horace'  speaks  of. 

Me  Capitolinus  convictore  usus  amicoque,  &c 

'Capitolinus  is  my  friend,  and  we  have  long  lived  together,  and 
obliged  each  other  by  mutual  endearments,  and  I  am  glad  he  is 
acquitted  by  the  criminal  judges;' 

Sed  tamen  admiror  quo  pacto  judicium  illud 
Fugerit, — 

^yet  I  confess  I  wonder  how  he  should  escape;  but  Fll  say  no 
more,  because  he  is  my  friend.'  Kaivbs  yap  ii/j  riy  oCros  cvprjTai, 
rpoiTos  hiaPo\rJ9,  rb  fx^i  yjriyovras  dA\'  iiraivoOvTas  XvpLaCv€<rdaL, 
says  Polybius*;  '  this  is  a  new  way  of  accusation,  to  destroy  a  man 
by  praises.'  These  men  strike  obliquely,  like  a  wild  swine,  or  the 
ol  h  v€iipois  i3o€y,  kiii  rwi;  &pM>v  fxov<n  to,  nipara,  or  '  like  bulls  in 
a  yoke,  they  have  horns  upon  their  necks,'  and  do  you  a  mischief 
when  they  plough  your  ^ound ;  and,  as  Joab  slew  Abner,  he  took 
him  by  the  beard  and  kissed  him,  and  smote  him  under  the  fifth 
rib  that  he  died ;  so  doth  the  detracting  tongue,  like  the  smooth- 
tongued lightning,  it  will  break  your  bones  when  it  kisses  the  flesh ; 
so  Syphax**  did  secretly  wound  Masinissa,  and  made  Scipio  watchftil 
and  implacable  against  Sophonisba,  only  by  commending  her  beauty 
and  her  wit,  her  constancy  and  unalterable  love  to  her  country,  and 

»  [Mart.  lib.  vii.  ep.  28.]  •  [Lib.  iv.  cap.  87.— C£  AristoL  Rhet, 

y  [Virg.  bucol.  iii.  15.]  iii.  15.] 

«  [Sat.  i.  4.  Un.  96.^  •»  [Vid.  Liv.  xxx.  13.] 
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by  telling  how  much  himself  was  forced  to  break  his  faith  by  the 
tyranny  of  her  prevailing  charms.  This  is  that  which  the  ^iostle 
calls  TTovrjpQw,  a  crafty  and  deceitful  way  of  hurting,  and  renders 
a  man's  tongue  venomous  as  the  tongue  of  a  serpent  that  bites  even 
though  he  be  cliarmed. 

8.  But  the  next  is  more  violent,  and  thatis,  'railing'  or  reviling; 
which  Aristotle  in  his  Rhetorics*^  says  is  very  often  the  vice  of  boys 
and  of  rich  men,  who,  out  of  folly  or  pride,  want  of  manners,  or 
want  of  the  measures  of  a  man,  wisdom,  and  the  just  proportions 
of  his  brethren,  do  use  those  that  err  before  them  most  scornfully 
and  unworthily;  and  Tacitus**  noted  it  of  the  Claudian  family  in 
Home,  an  old  and  inbred  pride  and  scomfulness  made  them  apt 
to  abuse  all  that  fell  under  their  power  and  displeasure,  cpuymm 
mperhiam  Jrustra  per  ohsequium  et  modesiiam  effugeriB^;  no  observ- 
ance, no  prudence,  no  modesty,  can  escape  the  reproaches  of  such 
insolent  and  high  talkers.  A.  Gellius'  tells  of  a  boy  that  would 
give  every  one  that  he  met  a  box  on  the  ear ;  and  some  men  will 
give  foul  words,  having  a  tongue  as  rough  as  a  cat  and  biting  like 
an  adder;  and  all  their  reproofs  are  direct  scoldings,  their  common 
entercourse  is  open  contumely.  There  have  been  in  these  last  ages 
examples  of  judges,  who  would  reproach  the  eondenmed  and  miser- 
able criminal,  deriding  his  calamity,  and  reviling  his  person.  Nero 
did  so  to  ThraseasK;  and  the  old  heathens  to  the  primitive  martjrs ; 
pereunt%bu9  addita  ludibria,  said  Tacitus**  of  them;  they  crucified 
them  again  by  putting  them  to  suffer  the  shame  of  their  fouler 
language ;  they  railed  at  them,  when  they  bowed  their  heads  upon 
the  cross,  and  groaned  forth  the  saddest  accents  of  approaclung 
death.  This  is  that  evil  that  possessed  those  of  whom  the  psalmist 
speaks,  "Our  tongues  are  our  own,  we  are  they  that  ought  to  speak ; 
who  is  lord  over  us*  V  that  is,  our  tongues  cannot  be  restrained ; 
and  St.  James  said  something  of  this,  ''The  tongue  is  an  unruly 
member  which  no  man  can  tame*  •"  that  is,  no  private  person,  but 
a  public  may;  for  he  that  can  rule  the  tongue  is  fit  also  to  go- 
vern the  whole  body,  that  is,  the  church  or  congre^tion ;  magis- 
trates and  the  governors  of  souls,  they  are  by  severity  to  restrain 
this  inordinatiou,  which  indeed  is  a  foul  one;  m  ipa  ovbiv  ri 
diafio^ov  yXdmji  \(iipi<TT0V  ivi<f)V  roty  ivOpdirois  fr^pov  KaKov^^ 
'  No  evil  is  worse,  or  of  more  open  violence  to  the  rest  and  roputa- 
tiori  of  men,  than  a  reproachful  tongue.'  And  it  were  well  if  we 
considered  this  evil,  to  avoid  it  in  those  instances  by  which  our 
conversation  is  daily  stained.  Are  we  not  often  too  imperious 
against  our  servants  r    Do  we  not  entertain  and  feed  our  own  anger 

«  [Lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  torn.  ii.  p.  1378.]  »»  [Annal.,  lib.  xv.  cap.  44.1 

*  [Annal.  i.  4.]    •  »  [Ps.  xii.  4.] 

•  [Tac  Agric,  cap.  xxx.]  ^  [Chap.  iii.  8.] 

'  [Lib.  XX.  cap.  1.  p.  863.]  *  [Nicetas  Choniat  in  Maniiele  Com, 

»  [Tac.  Annal.,  lib.  xv.  capL  23,  et  lib.      neno,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  p.  55  E.— ^ol.  Venet, 
xvi.  cap.  24,  &c.]  1729.] 
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with  vik  and  basest  language?  Do  not  we  chastise  a  servant's 
folly  or  mistake,  his  error  or  his  chance,  with  language  fit  to  be 
used  by  none  but  vile  pejsons,  and  towards  none  but  dogs?  Our 
blessed  Saviour',  restraining  the  hostihty  and  murder  of  the  tongue, 
threatens  hell-fire  to  them  that  caU  their  brother  'fool;'  meaning 
that  all  language  which  does  really  and  by  intention  disgrace  him 
in  the  greater  instances,  is  as  directly  against  the  charity  of  the 
gospel  as  killing  a  man  was  against  the  severity  and  justice  of  the 
law.  And  although  the  word  itself  may  be  used  to  reprove  the 
indiscretions  and  careless  follies  of  an  idle  person;  yet  it  must 
be  used  only  in  order  to  his  amendment ;  by  an  authorized  person ; 
in  the  limits  of  a  just  reproof;  upon  just  occasion;  and  so  as  may 
not  do  him  mischief  in  the  event  of  things.  For  so  we  find  that 
our  blessed  Saviour  called  His  disciples,  da/orJTovs,  'foolish";'  and 
St.  James  used  ivOpaiTre  k€v^,  '  vain  man,'  signifying  the  same  with 
the  forbidden  JRaca,  K€vbs,  'vain,  useless,  or  empty;'  and  St.  Paul 
calls  the  Galatians,  'mad,'  and  'foohsh,'  and  'bewitched;'  and 
Christ  called  Herod,  'fox;'  and  St.  John"  called  the  pliarisees,  'the 
generation  of  vipers;'  and  all  this  matter  is  wholly  determined  by 
the  manner,  and  with  what  mind  it  is  done :  if  it  be  for  correction 
and  reproof  towards  persons  that  deserve  it,  and  by  persons  whose 
authority  can  warrant  a  just  and  severe  reproof,  and  this  also  be 
done  prudently,  safely,  and  usefully,  it  is  not  contumely ;  but  when 
men  upon  all  occasions  revile  an  ofl*ending  person,  lessening  his 
value,  souring  his  spirit  and  his  life,  despising  his  infirmities,  tragi- 
cally expressing  his  hghtest  misdemeanour,  ol  inr^p  ^uKpSiv  a/xaprij- 
fidro)!;  dwTT€pfiKriTu)s  6pyiCop-€voL,  'being  tyrannically  declamatory, 
and  intolerably  angry  for  a  trifle;'  these  are  such  who,  as  Apollo- 
nius°  the  philosopher  said,  will  not  suffer  the  oflfending  person  to 
know  when  his  fault  is  great,  and  when  'tis  little.  For  they  who 
always  put  on  a  supreme  auger,  or  express  the  less  anger  with  the 
highest  reproaches,  can  do  no  more  to  him  that  steals,  than  to  him 
that  breaks  a  crystal.  Nan  plus  aquo,  non  diulius  aquo,  was  a  good 
rule  for  reprehension  of  off'ending  servants ;  but  no  more  anger,  no 
more  severe  language,  than  the  thing  deserves ;  if  you  chide  too  long, 
your  reproof  is  changed  into  reproach;  if  too  bitterly,  it  becomes 
railing ;  if  too  loud,  it  is  immodest ;  if  too  pubUc,  it  is  like  a  dog ; 

Ihi  \oiiopovfi4$rrjiff  Kvyhs  ta^  ^pyov,  *P48ij'* 

80  the  man  told  his  wife  in  the  Greek  comedy;  'To  follow  me 
in  the  streets  with  thy  clamorous  tongue,  is  to  do  as  dogs  do,'  not 
as  persons  civil  or  religious. 

4.  The  fourth  instance  of  the  calumniating,  filthy  communication, 
is  that  which  we  properly  call  '  slander,'  or  the  inventing  evil  things, 

»  [Matt  V.  22.]  •  [Apud  Stob.  floril.  xx.  51.] 

«n  Mattxxiii.17,19.  [Lukexxiv.  26.]  P  [Menand.  apud  Stob.  floril.   Ixxiv. 

»  [I  e.  the  Baptist  Matt  iil  7.]  11.] 
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falsely  imputing  crimes  to  our  neighbour.  Fahum  crimen  quasi 
venenatum  telum,  said  Cicero  4;  ^  A  false  tongue  or  a  foul  lie  against 
a  man's  reputation  is  like  a  poisoned  arrow/  it  makes  the  wound 
deadly,  and  every  scratch  to  oe  incurable.  Promptimma  vindicta 
contumelia,  said  one ;  to  reproach  and  rail  is  a  revenge  that  every 
girl  can  take.  But  falsely  to  accuse,  is  spiteful  as  hell,  and  deadly 
as  the  blood  of  dragons ; 

Stoicui  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicum  '. 

This  is  the  direct  murder  of  the  tongue,  for  ^Life  and  death  are 
in  the  hand  of  the  tongue,'  said  the  Hebrew  proverb* :  and  it  was 
esteemed  so  vile  a  thing,  that  when  Jezebel  commanded  the  elders 
of  Israel  to  suborn  false  witnesses  against  Naboth,  she  gave  them 
instructions  to  'take  two  men,  the  sons  of  Belial/  none  else  were 
fit  for  the  employment. 

Quid  non  audebis,  perfida  lingua,  kqui  *  f 

This  was  it  that  broke  Ephraim  in  judgment,  and  executed  the  fierce 
anger  of  the  Lord  upon  him ;  God  gave  him  over  to  be  oppressed  by 
a  false  witness,  quoniam  ccepit  abirepost  sordes^,  therefore  he  suffered 
calumny,  and  was  overthrown  in  judgment.  This  was  it  that  hum- 
bled Joseph  in  fetters,  and  "the  iron  entered  into  his  soulV'  but  it 
crushed  him  not  so  much  as  the  fedse  tongue  of  his  revengeful  mis- 
tress, "until  his  cause  was  known,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  tried 
him.''  This  was  it  that  slew  Abimdech,  and  endangered  David ;  it 
was  a  sword  in  manu  lingua  Doeg"^,  'in  the  hand  of  Doeg's  tongue.' 
By  this,  Ziba  cut  off  the  legs  of  Mephibosheth,  and  made  his  reputa- 
tion lame  for  ever ;  it  thrust  Jeremy  into  the  dungeon,  and  carried 
Susanna  to  her  stake,  and  our  Lord  to  His  cross;  and  therefore 
against  the  dangers  of  a  slandering  tongue  all  laws  have  so  cautelously 
armed  themselves,  that  besides  the  severest  prohibitions  of  God  often 
recorded  in  both  Testaments,  God  hath  chosen  it  to  be  one  of  His 
appellatives  to  be  the  defender  of  them,  a  party  for  those  whose  inno- 
cency  and  defenceless  state  makes  them  most  apt  to  be  undone  by  this 
evil  spirit;  I  mean  pupils,  and  widows,  the  poor,  and  the  oppressed*. 
And  in  pursuance  of  this  charity  the  imperial  laws  have  invented  a 
jur amentum  de  calumniay,  an  oath  to  be  exhibited  to  the  actor  or 

Slaintiff  that  he  believes  himself  to  have  a  just  cause,  and  that  he 
oes  not  implead  his  adversary  calumniandi  animo,  with  false  instances 
and  indefensible  allegations :  and  the  defendant  is  to  swear  that  he 
thinks  himself  to  use  only  just  defences  and  perfect  instances  of  re- 
sisting; and  both  of  them  obliged  themselves  that  they  would  exact 
no  proof  but  what  was  necessary  to  the  truth  of  the  cause.  And  all 
this  defence  was  nothing  but  necessary  guards;   for  "a  spear,  and  a 

q  Pro  Quinct  [cap.  il  torn.  iv.  p.  27.]         '  [Ps.  cv.  18,  19.] 

'  [Juv.  iii.  116.]  "  [Vid.  Prov.  xviii.  21.] 

•  |Prov.  xviii  21,  Heb.]  *  Levit.  vi. ;  Zech.  vii. ;  Luke  iii. 

*  Mart,  lib.  vii.  ep.  24.]  7  [Leon,  novell.  xcix.  in  Corp.  jur. 
"  IHoa.  V.  11,  ed.  vulg.]                          citU.,  torn.  iii.  col.  413.] 
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sword,  and  an  arrow,  is  a  man  that  speaketh  false  witness  against  his 
neighbour*/'  And  therefore  the  laws  of  God*  added  yet  another  bar 
against  this  evil,  and  the  false  accuser  was  to  suffer  the  punishment 
of  the  objected  crime :  and  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  God  hath  in 
several  ages  wrought  miracles,  and  raised  the  dead  to  life,  that  by 
such  strange  appearances  they  might  relieve  the  oppressed  innocent, 
and  load  the  false  accusing  tongue  with  shame  and  horrible  confusion. 
So  it  happened  in  the  case  of  Susanna,  the  spirit  of  a  man  was  put 
into  the  heart  of  a  child  to  acquit  the  virtuous  woman ;  and  so  it  was 
in  the  case  of  Gregory  bishop  of  Agrigentum**,  falsely  accused  by  Sa- 
binus  and  Crescentinus ;  God's  power  cast  the  devil  out  of  Eudocia% 
the  devil,  or  spirit  of  slander,  and  compelled  her  to  speak  the  truth. 
St.  Austm  in  his  book  Be  cur  a  pro  mortuis^,  tells  of  a  dead  father 
that  appeared  to  his  oppressed  son,  and  in  a  great  matter  of  law  de- 
livered him  firom  the  teeth  of  false  accusation.  So  was  the  church 
of  Monts«  rescued  by  the  appearance  of  Aia  the  deceased  wife  of 
Hidulphus  their  earl,  as  appears  in  the  Hanovian  story;  and  the 
Polonian  Chronicles'  tell  the  like  of  Stanislaus  bishop  of  Cracovia, 
almost  oppressed  by  the  anger  and  calumny  of  Boleslaus  their  king ; 
God-  relieved  him  by  the  testimony  of  St.  Peter  their  bishop,  or  a 
phantasm  like  him.  But  whether  these  records  may  be  credited  or 
no,  I  contend  not;  yet  it  is  very  material  which  Eusebius*  relates  of 
the  three  false  witnesses  accusing  Narcissus  bishop  of  Jerusalem  of  an 
infamous  crime,  which  they  did,  aflurming  it  under  several  curses :  the 
first  wishing  that  if  he  said  false  God  would  destroy  him  with  fire;  the 
second,  that  he  might  die  of  the  king's  evil ;  the  third,  that  he  might 
be  blind;  and  so  it  came  to  pass;  the  first,  being  surprised  with  fire 
in  his  own  roof,  amazed  and  intricated,  confounded  and  despairing, 
paid  the  price  of  his  slander  with  the  pains  of  most  fearful  flames : 
and  the  second  perished  by  pieces,  and  chirurgeons,  and  torment: 
which  when  the  third  saw,  he  repented  of  his  fault,  cried  mightily 
for  pardon,  but  wept  so  bitterly,  and  found  at  the  same  time  the 
reward  of  his  calumny,  and  the  acceptation  of  his  repentance. 

said  Cleanthes'*;  ^nothing  is  more  operative  of  spiteful  and  malicious 
purposes,  than  the  calumniating  tongue.'  In  the  temple  at  Smyrna* 
there  were  looking-glasses  which  represented  the  best  face  as  crooked, 
ugly,  and  deformed ;  the  Greeks*  call  these  h^poaxnfm  and  Trapi- 
Xpoa :  and  so  is  every  false  tongue ;  it  lies  in  the  face  of  heaven  and 
abuses  the  ears  of  justice ;  it  oppresses  the  innocent  and  is  secretly 

■  [Vid.  Prov.  XXV.  18.]  '  [AucL  MathU  De  Micbovia,  lib.  ii. 

•  [Deut  xix.  16  sqq.]  cap.  19.] 

»>  [In  viL  ejus  per  Metapbr.  apud  Sur.  «  [Hist  eccl.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  9.  p.  267.] 

de  sanctt.  in  iJov.  xxiii.,  torn,  vi  p.  539.]  ^  [  Apud  Stob.  floriL  xlii.  2.] 

«  [Ibid.  p.  640.]  *  [Plin.  nat  hist.  xiiL  9.  §  45.  torn.  iL 

^  [Cap.  xi.  torn.  vL  col.  534.]  p.  627.] 

•  [ViL   S.  AyK,  cap.  I  §  4,  in  Act  ^  [Lucian.  in  libro,  '  Ouomodo  histo- 
sanctt  BoUand.  in  ApnL  xviii.  p.  579.]  ria/  &c.  $  51.  torn.  iv.  p.  219.] 
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revenged  of  virtue ;  it  defeats  all  the  charity  of  laws,  and  arms  the 
sapreme  power,  and  makes  it  strike  the  innocent ;  it  makes  frequent 
appeals  to  be  made  to  heaven,  and  causes  an  oath,  instead  of  being 
the  end  of  strife',  to  be  the  beginning  of  mischief;  it  calls  the  name 
and  testimony  of  God  to  seal  an  injury ;  it  feeds  and  nourishes  cruel 
anger,  but  mocks  justice,  and  makes  mercy  weep  herself  into  pity,  and 
mourn  because  she  cannot  help  the  innocent. 

5.  The  last  instance  of  this  evil  I  shall  now  represent,  is  ^  cursing/ 
concerning  which  I  have  this  only  to  say ;  that  although  the  causeless 
curse^  shall  return  upon  the  tongue  that  spake  it,  yet  because  very 
often  there  is  a  fault  on  both  sides  when  there  is  reviling  or  cursing 
on  either,  the  danger  of  a  cursing  tongue  is  highly  to  be  dechned, 
as  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog  or  the  tongue  of  a  smitten  serpent  Por 
as  envy  is  in  the  evil  eye,  so  is  cursing  in  the  reproachful  tongue;  itisa 
kind  of  venom  and  witchcraft,  an  instrument  by  which  God  often- 
times punishes  anger  and  uncharitableness ;  and  by  which  the  devil 
gets  power  over  the  bodies  and  interests  of  men :  for  he  that  works 
Dy  Thessalic  ceremonies,  by  charms  and  nonsense  words,  by  figures  and 
insignificant  characterisms,  by  images  and  by  rags,  by  circles  and 
imperfect  noises,  hath  more  advanta^  and  real  title  to  the  opportu- 
nities of  mischief  by  the  cursing  tongue;  and  though  God  is  infi- 
nitely more  ready  to  do  acts  of  kindness  than  of  punishment,  yet  God 
is  not  so  careless  a  regarder  of  the  violent  and  passionate  wishes  of 
men  but  He  gives  some  over  to  punishment,  and  chastises  the  follies 
of  rage  and  the  madness  of  the  tongue  by  sufiering  it  to  pass  into  a 
further  mischief  than  the  harsh  sound  and  horrible  accents  of  the  evil 
language.  "  By  the  tongue  we  bless  God  and  curse  men,"  saith  St. 
James'';  Xoibopia  is  Kardpa,  'reproaching'  is  'cursing,'  and  both  of 
them  opposed  to  evXoyCa,  to  'blessing;'  and  there  are  many  times 
and  seasons  in  which  both  of  them  pass  into  real  effect.  These  are 
the  particulars  of  the  second. 

8.)  I  am  now  to  instance  in  the  third  sort  of  filthy  communication, 
that  in  which  the  devil  does  the  most  mischief;  by  which  he  undoes 
souls;  by  which  he  is  worse  than  btifioXos,  'an  accuser :'  for  though 
he  accuses  maliciously,  and  instances  spitefully,  and  heaps  objections 
diligently,  and  aggravates  bitterly,  and  with  all  liis  powers  endeavours 
to  represent  the  separate  souls  to  God  as  polluted  and  unfit  to  come 
into  His  presence,  yet  this  malice  is  ineffective,  because  the  scenes 
are  acted  before  the  wise  Judge  of  men  and  angels  who  cannot  be 
abused ;  before  our  Father  and  our  Lord,  who  knows  whereof  we  be 
made,  and  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust ;  before  our  Saviour  and 
our  elder  brother,  who  hath  felt  our  infirmities,  and  knows  how  to  pity, 
to  excuse,  and  to  answer  for  us :  but  though  this  accusation  of  us 
cannot  hurt  them  who  will  not  hurt  themselves,  yet  this  malice  is 
prevailing  when  the  spirit  of  flattery  is  let  forth  upon  us.     This  is 

»  [Heb.  vl  16.]  i  [Prov.  xxvl  2.]  k  [Chap,  iii  9.] 
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the  iTToX\v<av,  'the  destroyer/  and  is  the  most  contrary  thing  to 
charity  in  the  whole  world :  and  St.  Paul  noted  it  in  his  character  of 
charity,  rf  dyivrj  ov  TrcpTrc/jetJcrat,  '  charity  vaunteth  not  itself  *^  /  so 
we  translate  it,  but  certainly  not  exactly,  for  it  signifieth  'easiness,' 
'  complying  foolishly,'  and  ^  nattering  /  '  charity  flattereth  not ;'  TC  i(m 
t6  7r€pTr€pev€<r$ai ;  ttoli;  h  fxri  hia  \pfCav  dXA.a  diet  KaXX<i>TTi<rfxbv  itapa- 
kafipdvcTM,  saith  Suidas*,  out  of  St.  Basil^ ;  '  it  signifies  any  thing  that 
serves  rather  for  ornament  than  for  use,^  for  pleasure  than  for  profit. 

Et  eo  plectuntur  poetae  quam  suo  vitio  sspius, 
Ductabilitate  nimia  vestra  aut  perperitudinei, 

saith  the  comedy;  'the  poets  sufler  more  by  your  easiness  and 
flattery  than  by  their  own  fault.' — And  this  is  it  which  St.  Paul  says 
is  against  charity.  Por  if  to  call  a  man  'fooF  and  'vicious'  be  so 
high  an  injury,  we  may  thence  esteem  what  a  great  calamity  it  is  to 
be  so ;  and  therefore  he  that  makes  him  so,  or  takes  a  course  he  shall 
not  become  other,  is  the  vilest  enemy  to  his  person  and  his  felicity : 
and  this  is  the  mischief  that  is  done  by  flattery ;  it  is  a  design  against 
the  wisdom,  against  the  repentance,  against  the  growth  and  promo- 
tion of  a  man's  soul.  He  that  persuades  an  ugly,  deformed  man, 
that  he  is  handsome,  a  short  man  that  he  is  tall,  a  bald  man  that  he 
hath  a  good  head  of  hair,  makes  him  to  become  ridiculous  and  a  fool, 
but  does  no  other  mischief.  But  he  that  persuades  his  friend,  that 
is  a  goat  in  his  manners,  that  he  is  a  hol^  and  a  chaste  person,  or 
that  his  looseness  is  a  sign  of  a  quick  spirit,  or  that  it  is  not  dan- 
gerous but  easily  pardonaole,  a  trick  of  youth,  a  habit  that  old  age 
will  lay  aside  as  a  man  pares  his  nails,  this  man  hath  given  great 
advantage  to  his  friend's  mischief;  he  hath  made  it  grow  in  all  the 
dimensions  of  the  sin  till  it  grows  intolerable  and  perhaps  unpardon- 
able. And  l^t  it  be  considered  what  a  fearful  destruction  and 
contradiction  of  friendship  or  service  it  is,  so  to  love  myself  and  my 
little  interest  as  to  prefer  it  before  the  soul  of  him  whom  I  ought  to 
love.  By  my  flattery  I  lay  a  snare  to  get  twenty  pounds,  and  rather 
than  lose  this  contemptible  sum  of  money,  I  will  throw  him  that  shall 
give  it  me  (as  far  as  I  can)  into  hell,  there  to  roar  beyond  aU  the 
measures  of  time  or  patience.  Can  any  hatred  be  more,  or  love  be 
less,  can  any  expression  of  spite  be  greater,  than  -that  it  be  said, 
'  You  will  not  part  with  twenty  pounds  to  save  your  friend's,  or  your 

Eatron's,  or  your  brother's  soul  ?'  and  so  it  is  with  him  that  invites 
im  to,  or  confirms  him  in,  his  folly,  in  hopes  of  getting  something 
from  him ;  he  will  see  him  die,  and  die  eternally,  and  help  forward 
that  damnation,  so  he  may  get  that  little  by  it.  Every  state  is  set  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  as  aH  trees  are  set  in  the  wind,  but  the  tallest 
endure  the  greatest  violence  of  tempest :  no  man  flatters  a  beggar; 

^  [1  Cor.  xiii.  4.]  *  [Accius  in  Pragmatiois,  apud  Noiu 

'  [In  Toc.  v(pTrfp€la,  edd.  vet;  sed      Marcell.,  cap.  iL  De  hon.  et  nov.  vet. 
omittit  Gaisford.]  dictia,  in  voc  *  Perperos.'  p.  150.] 

•»  [Reg.  brev.  xlix.  torn.  ii.  p.  432.] 
IV.  X 
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if  he  does  a  slovenly  and  a  rude  crime,  it  is  entertained  with  ruder 
language,  and  the  mean  man  may  possibly  be  afirighted  from  his 
fault  while  it  is  made  so  uneasy  to  him  by  the  scorn  and  harsh  re- 

S roaches  of  the  mighty.  But  princes  and  nobles  often  die  with  this 
isease :  and  when  the  courtiers  of  Alexander  °*  counterfeited  his  wry 
ueck,  and  the  servants  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant"  pretended  themselves 
dim-sighted,  and  on  purpose  rushed  one  against  another,  and  over- 
threw the  meat  as  it  was  served  to  his  table,  only  because  the  prince 
was  short-sighted,  they  gave  them  sufficient  instances  in  what  state 
of  aflfairs  they  stood  with  them  that  waited;  it  was  certain  they 
would  commend  every  foolish  answer,  and  pretend  subtiliy  in  every 
absurd  question,  and  make  a  petition  that  their  base  actions  might 
pass  into  a  law,  and  be  made  to  be  the  honour  and  sanctity  of  all  the 

Eeople :  and  what  proportions  or  ways  can  such  great  personages 
ave  towards  felicity,  when  their  vice  shall  be  allowed  and  praised, 
every  action  that  is  but  tolerable  shall  be  accounted  heroical,  and  if 
it  be  intolerable  among  the  wise,  it  shall  be  called  virtuous  among 
the  flatterers?  Carneades™  said  bitteriy,  but  it  had  in  it  too  many 
degrees  of  truth,  that  princes  and  great  personages  never  learn  to  do 
any  thing  perfectly  well,  but  to  ride  the  great  horse ;  aula  scilicet 
/erociens  bestia  adulari  non  didicit,  '  because  the  proud  beast  knows 
not  how  to  flatter,'  but  will  as  soon  throw  him  on  from  his  back  as 
he  wiU  shake  off  the  son  of  a  potter. — But  a  flatterer  is  like  a  neigh- 
ing horse,  that  neigheth  under  every  rider**,  and  is  pleased  with  every 
thmg,  and  conmiends  all  that  he  sees,  and  tempts  to  mischief,  and 
cares  not  so  his  friend  may  but  perish  pleasantly.  And  indeed  that 
is  a  calamity  that  undoes  many  a  soul ;  we  so  love  our  peace,  and  sit 
so  easily  upon  our  own  good  opinions,  and  are  so  apt  to  flatter  ourselves, 
and  lean  upon  our  own  false  supports,  that  we  cannot  endure  to  be 
disturbed  or  awakened  from  our  pleasing  lethargy.  For  we  care  not 
to  be  safe,  but  to  be  secure,  not  to  escape  hell,  but  to  live  pleasantly ; 
we  are  not  solicitous  of  the  event,  but  of  the  way  thither,  and  it  is 
sufficient  if  we  be  persuaded  all  is  well ;  in  the  mean  time  we  are 
careless  whether  indeed  it  be  so  or  no,  and  therefore  we  give  pensions 
to  fools  and  vile  persons  to  abuse  us  and  cozen®  us  of  felicity. — ^But 
this  evil  puts  on  several  shapes,  which  we  must  discover,  that  they 
may  not  cozen  us  without  our  observation.  For  all  men  are  not 
capable  of  an  open  flattery ;  and  therefore  some  will  dress  their  hypo- 
crisy and  illusion  so  that  you  may  feel  the  pleasure,  and  but  secretly 
perceive  the  compliance  and  tenderness  to  serve  the  ends  of  your  folly. 
jPerii procari,  si  latet,  said  PlancusP;  'if  you  be  not  perceived,  you 
lose  your  reward  -/  if  you  be  too  open,  you  lose  it  worse. 

[Plut  de  adulat  et  amic.  dUcr.,  torn,  as   if  from   '  cousin '    (consanguineus) ; 

p.  195,  7,  216.]  "To  cousin,  cheat,  or  beguile;  q.  ali- 

[Vid,  Eoclus.  xxxiiL  6.]  quern  decipere  specie  affinitatis."     Min- 

['  Cousen '   (here   and  occasionally  ^ew's  '  Emendatio,'  &c  1627.] 

elsewhere),  in  the  edd.  put  forth  in  Tay-  p  [  Apud  Sen.  Nat  qusest  prsfat,  torn. 

lor's   life  time  ;    afterwards   *  coozen  ;*  il  p.  741.] 
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1.  Some  flatter  by  giving  great  names  ^  and  propounding  great 
examples;  and  thns  the  Egyptian  villains  hnng  a  tumblers  rope 
upon  their  prince,  and  a  piper's  whistle;  because  they  called  their 
Ptolemy  by  the  name  of  Apollo,  their  god  of  music.  This  put 
buskins  upon  Nero,  and  made  him  fiddle  in  all  the  great  towns  of 
Greece.  When  their  lords  were  drunkards,  they  called  them  Bacchus; 
when  they  were  wrestlers,  they  saluted  them  by  the  name  of  Hercules; 
and  some  were  so  vain  as  to  think  themselves  commended  when  their 
flatterers  told  aloud  that  they  had  drunk  more  than  Alexander  the 
conqueror.  And  indeed  nothing  more  abuses  easy  fools  that  only 
seek  for  an  excuse  for  their  wickedness,  a  patron  for  their  vice,  a 
warrant  for  their  sleepy  peace,  than  to  tell  stories  of  great  examples 
remarked  for  the  instances  of  their  temptation.  When  old  Cato 
commended  meretricious  mixtures,  and  to  prevent  adulteries  per- 
mitted fornication,  the  youth  of  the  succeeding  ages  had  warrant 
enough  to  go  ad  olentes  /amicesj  into  their  chambers  of  filthy 
pleasure; 

Quidam  notas  homo  cum  exiret  fomice,  Macte 
Virtute  esto,  iDquit  sententia  dia  Catonis': 

And  it  would  pass  the  goblets  in  a  freer  cirde,  if  a  flattering  man 
shall  but  say, 

Nanratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Saepe  mero  caluisse  virtus  *, 

'that  old  Cato  would  drink  hard  at  sunset.'  When  Varro*  had 
noted  that  wise  and  severe  Sallust,  who  by  excellent  sententious 
words  had  reproved  the  follies  of  lust,  was  himself  taken  in  adultery ; 
the  Soman  youth  did  hug  their  vice,  and  thought  it  grew  upon  their 
nature  like  a  man's  beard,  and  that  the  wisest  men  would  lay  their 
heads  upon  that  threshold.  And  Seneca^  tells  that  the  women  of 
that  age  despised  the  adultery  of  one  man  only,  and  hated  it  like  mar- 
riage, and  despised  that  as  want  of  breeding  and  grandeur  of  spirit ; 
because  the  braver  Spartans  did  use  to  breed  their  children  promis- 
cuously, as  the  herdsmen  do  cattle  from  the  fairest  bulls:  and 
Arrianus*  tells  that  the  women  would  defend  their  baseness  by  the 
doctrine  of  Plato,  who  maintained  the  community  of  women.  This 
sort  of  flattery  is  therefore  more  dangerous,  because  it  makes  the 
temptation  ready  for  mischief,  apted  and  dressed  with  proper, 
material,  and  imitable  circumstances:  the  way  of  discourse  is  far 
about,  but  evil  examples  kill  quickly. 

2.  Others  flatter  by  imitation :  for  when  a  crime  is  rare  and  inso- 
lent, singular  and  out  of  fashion,  it  must  be  a  great  strength  of 
mahce  and  impudence  that  must  entertain  it;  but  the  flattering  man 
doing  the  vice  of  his  lord  takes  off  the  wonder,  and  the  fear  of  being 

«  [Scquentia    apud  Plut   ubi   supr^  AuL  Gell.  xviL  18.] 

p.  208.]  «  [De  bene£,  lib.  ill  cap.  16.  tom.  L 

'  [Hor.  sat  L  2.  Hn.  81.]  p.  669.] 

»  [Hor.  od.  iii.  21.  lin,  11.]  a  [Epict  apud  Stob.  floriL  vi  58.] 
«  [In  libro  '  Pius,  aut  De  pace,'  apud 
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stared  at ;  and  so  encourages  it  by  making  it  popular  and  common. 
Plutarch^  tells  of  one  that  divorced  himself  &om  his  wife  because  his 
friend  did  so^  that  the  other  might  be  hardened  in  the  mischief;  and 
when  Plato'  saw  his  scholars  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and  Aristotle 
observed  his  to  stammer,  they  began  to  be  less  troubled  with  those 
imperfections  which  they  thought  common  to  themsdves  and  others. 
8.  Some  pretend  a  rusticity  and  downright  plainness,  and  upon 
the  confidence  of  that,  humour  their  Mend's  vice  and  flatter  his  ruin* 
Seneca*  observed  it  of  some  of  his  time;  Alius  adulaiione  clam 
vtetur,  farce ;  alius  ex  aperio,  palam,  rusticitate  eimulata,  quasi 
simplicitas  ilia,  non  ars  sit;  they  pretend  they  love  not  to  dissem- 
ble, and  therefore  they  cannot  hide  their  thoughts ;  let  their  friend 
take  it  how  he  will,  they  must  commend  that  which  is  commend- 
able ;  and  so  man,  that  is  wiUing  to  die  quietly,  is  content  with  the 
honest-heartiness  and  downright  simplicity  of  him  that  with  an  arti- 
ficial rudeness  dressed  the  flattery. 

4.  Some  will  dispraise  themselves,  that  their  friend  may  think 
better  of  himself,  or  less  severely  of  his  fault. 

5.  Others  will  reprove  their  friend  for  a  trifle,  but  with  a  purpose 
to  let  him  understand  that  this  is  all;  for  the  honest  man  would 
have  told  his  friend  if  it  had  been  worse. 

6.  Some  wiU  laugh  and  make  a  sjport  of  a  vice,  and  can  hear  their 
friend  tell  the  cursed  narrative  of  ms  adultery,  of  his  drunkenness, 
of  his  craft  and  unjust  purchases ;  and  all  this  shall  prove  but  a 
merry  scene ;  as  if  damnation  were  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at,  and  the 
everlasting  ruin  of  his  friend  were  a  venr  good  jest.  But  thus  the 
poor  sinner  shall  not  be  afiUighted  from  his  danger  nor  chastised  by 
severe  language ;  but  the  villain  that  eats  his  meat  shall  take  him  by 
the  hand,  and  dance  about  the  pit  till  he  falls  in  and  dies  with 
shame  and  folly.  Thus  the  evil  spirit  puts  on  shapes  enough ;  none 
to  affright  the  man,  but  all  to  destroy  him;  and  yet  it  is  filthy 
enough  when  it  is  invested  with  its  own  character; 

yturr^p  iXoy  rh  vufjug,  irorrax^  fixhtmw 
i<p$aXfi6$,  tfnroy  rots  l^owri  Oiiplov  ^* 

'the  parasite  or  flatterer  is  a  beast  that  is  all  belly,  looking  round 
with  his  eye,  watchful,  ugly,  and  deceitful,  and  creeping  on  his 
teeth ;'  they  feed  him,  and  he  kills  them  that  reach  him  bread;  for 
that's  the  nature  of  all  vipers. 

I  have  this  one  thing  only  to  insert,  and  then  the  caution  will 
be  sufficient,  viz.,  that  we  do  not  think  all  praise  given  to  our  friend 
to  be  flattery,  though  it  be  in  his  presence.  For  sometimes  praise 
is  the  best  conveyance  for  a  precept,  and  it  may  nourish  up  an 
infant  virtue,  and  make  it  grow  up  towards  perfection,  and  its  proper 


y  [De  adalat.  et  amic.  discr.,  torn.  vL         •  [Nat  qusest  lib.  vr.  prsfat,  torn,  iL 

197.]  p.  741.1 

f  [Ibid.,  p.  195.]  •»  [Pint,  ubi  supr.,  p.  198.] 
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measures  and  rewards.  Friendship  does  better  please  onr  friend 
than  flattery^  and  though  it  was  made  also  for  virtue,  yet  it  mingles 
pleasures  in  the  chalice : 

'  it  is  delicious  to  behold  the  face  of  a  friendly  and  a  sweet  person ;' 
and  it  is  not  the  office  of  a  friend  always  to  be  sour,  or  at  any  time 
morose;  but  free,  open,  and  ingenuous,  candid  and  humane,  not 
denying  to  please,  but  ever  refusmg  to  abuse  or  corrupt.  For  as 
adulterme  metals  retain  the  lustre  and  colour  of  gold,  but  not  the 
value ;  so  flatteiy,  in  imitation  of  friendship,  takes  the  face  and  out- 
side of  it,  the  delicious  part ;  but  the  flatterer  uses  it  to  the  interests 
of  vice,  and  a  friend  by  it  serves  virtue ;  and  therefore  Plutarch* 
well  compared  friendship  to  medicinal  ointments,  which  however 
dehdous  they  be,  yet  they  are  also  nsefrd  and  minister  to  healing; 
but  flattery  is  sweet  and  adulterate,  pleasant  but  without  healm. 
He  therefore  iJiat  justly  commends  his  friend  to  promote  and  en- 
courage his  virtue,  reconciles  virtue  with  his  frienas  affection,  and 
makes  it  pleasant  to  be  good ;  and  he  that  does  so  shall  also  better 
be  suffered  when  he  reproves,  because  the  needing  person  shall  find 
that  then  is  the  opportunity  and  season  of  it,  since  ne  denied  not  to 
please  so  long  as  he  could  also  profit.  I  only  add  this  advice ;  that 
since  self-love  is  the  serpent's  milk  that  feeds  this  viper,  flatteiy, 
we  should  do  well  to  choke  it  with  its  mother^s  milk ;  1  mean,  learn 
to  love  ourselves  more,  for  then  we  should  never  endure  to  be  flat- 
tered. For  he  that  because  he  loves  himself  loves  to  be  flattered, 
does  because  he  loves  himself  love  to  entertain  a  man  to  abuse  him, 
to  mock  him,  and  to  destroy  him  finally.  But  he  that  loves  himself 
truly,  will  suffer  fire,  will  endure  to  be  burnt,  so  he  may  be  purified ; 
put  to  pain,  so  he  may  be  restored  to  health ;  for,  '  of  all  sauces/ 
said  Evenus*,  sharpness,  severity,  and  'fire,  is  the  best/ 

«  [Eurip.  Ion.  782.]  *  [Ubi  supr.,  p.  200.] 

•  [Apud  Plut  iWd.,  p.  181.] 
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Ephes.  iv.  latter  part  of  verse  29. 

'         But  that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may 
minister  grace  unto  the  hearers, 

II.  Loquendi  magistros  habemus  homines,  tacendi  Deos,  said  one'', 
'  Men  teach  us  to  speak,  and  God  teaches  us  to  hold  our  tongue ;' 
the  first  we  are  taught  by  the  lectures  of  our  schools,  the  latter  by 
the  mysteries  of  the  temple.  But  now  in  the  new  institution  we 
have  also  a  great  master  of  speaking;  and  though  silence  is  one 
of  the  great  paths  of  innocence,  yet  holy  speaking  is  the  instrument 
of  spiritual  charity,  and  is  a  glorification  of  God;  and  therefore 
this  kind  of  speaking  is  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond  the  wisdom 
and  severity  of  silence.  Eor  although  garrulity  and  foolish  inor- 
dinate talking  is  a  conjunction  of  folly  and  sin,  and  the  prating 
man  while  he  desires  to  get  the  love  of  them  he  converses  with 
incurs  their  hatred;  while  he  would  be  admired  is  laughed  at;  he 
spends  much  and  gets  nothing:  he  wrongs  hid  friends,  and  makes 
sport  to  his  enemies,  and  injures  himself;  he  is  derided  when  he 
tells  what  others  know,  he  is  endangered  if  he  tells  a  secret  and 
what  they  know  not;  he  is  not  believed  when  he  tells  good  news, 
and  when  he  tells  ill  news  he  is  odious;  and  therefore  that  silence 
which  is  a  cure  of  all  this  evil  is  an  excellent  portion  of  safety  and 
rehgion :  yet  it  is  with  holy  speaking  and  innocent  silence  as  it  is 
with  a  hermit  and  a  bishop;  the  first  goes  to  a  good  school,  but 
the  second  is  proceeded  towards  greater  perfection;  and  therefore 
the  practical  life  of  ecclesiastical  governors,  being  found  in  the  way 
of  holiness  and  zeal,  is  called  status  perfectionis ;  a  more  excellent 
and  perfect  condition  of  life,  and  far  beyond  the  retirements  and 
inoffensive  life  of  those  innocent  persons,  which  do  so  much  less  of 
profit,  by  how  much  charity  is  better  than  meditation,  and  going 
to  heaven  by  religion  and  charity,  by  serving  God  and  converting 
souls,  is  better  than  going  to  heaven  by  prayers  and  secret  thoughts. 
So  it  is  with  silence  and  religious  communication;  that   does  not 

*  [Plut  de  garrul.,  torn.  viii.  p.  14.] 
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offend  God,  this  glorifies  Him :  that  prevents  sin,  this  sets  forward 
the  interests  of  religion.  And  therefore  Plutarch '^  said  well.  Qui 
generose  et  regio  more  instituunttn'  primum  iacere  delude  loqui 
discunt;  'to  be  taught  first  to  be  silent,  then  to  speak  well  and 
handsomely,  is  education  fit  for  a  prince ;'  and  that  is  St.  Paul's 
method  here :  first  we  were  taught  how  to  restrain  our  tongues  in 
the  foregoing  instances,  and  now  we  are  called  to  employ  them  in 
religion. 

We  must  speak  'that  which  is  good,'  iyaOov  ri,  any  thing  that 
may  serve  the  ends  of  our  God  and  of  our  neighbour,  in  the 
measures  of  religion  and  usefulness.  But  it  ia  here  as  in  all  other 
propositions  of  religion :  God  to  us,  who  are  in  the  body,  and  con- 
ducted by  material  phantasms,  and  understanding  nothing  but  what 
we  feel,  or  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the  proportions  of  m  hat  we  do  or 
have,  hath  given  us  a  religion  that  is  fitted  to  our  condition  and  con- 
stitution :  and  therefore  when  we  are  commanded  to  love  God,  by 
this  love  Christ  understands  obedience;  when  we  are  commanded 
to  honour  God,  it  is  by  singing  and  reciting  His  praises,  and  doing 
things  which  cause  reputation  and  honour :  and  even  here,  when 
we  are  commanded  to  speak  that  which  is  good,  it  is  instanced  in 
such  good  things  which  are  really  profitable,  practically  usefuL  And 
here  the  measures  of  God  are  especially  by  the  proportions  of  our 
neighbour :  and  therefore  though  speaking  honourable  things  of  God 
be  an  employment  that  does  honour  to  our  tongues  and  voices,  yet 
we  must  tune  and  compose  even  these  notes  so  as  may  best  profit 
our  neighbour ;  for  so  it  must  be  \6yos  iyaObs,  '  good  speech,'  such 
as  is  ds  olKoboiATji;  ttjs  xP^^9,  '  for  the  edification  of  necessity :'  the 

J>hra8e  is  a  hebraism,  where  the  genitive  case  of  a  substantive  is  put 
or  the  adjective ;  and  means  that  our  speech  be  apted  to  necessary 
edification,  or  such  edification  as  is  needful  to  every  man's  particular 
case ;  that  is,  that  we  so  order  our  communication  that  it  be  apt  to 
instruct  the  ignorant,  to  strengthen  the  weak,  to  recall  the  wanderer, 
to  restrain  the  vicious,  to  comfort  the  disconsolate,  to  speak  a  word 
in  season  to  every  man's  necessity,  tva  8^  x^P^^>  '  ^^^  ^^  ™^y  minis- 
ter grace;'  something  that  may  please  and  profit  them,  according 
as  th^  shall  need.  All  which  1  shall  reduce  to  these  three  heads ; — 
1.  To  instruct.     2.  To  comfort.     8.  To  reprove. 

First,  our  conversation  must  be  dtdaxriKi?,  '  apt  to  teach.'  For 
since  aU  our  hopes  on  our  part  depend  upon  our  obedience  to  God, 
and  conformity  to  our  Lord  Jesus,  by  whom  our  endeavours  are 
sanctified  and  accepted,  and  our  weaknesses  are  pardoned ;  and  all 
our  obedience  relies  upon,  and  is  encouraged  and  groimded  in,  faith, 
and  faith  is  founded  naturally  and  primarily  in  the  understanding : 
we  may  observe  that  it  is  not  only  reasonably  to  be  expected,  but 
experimentally  felt,  that  in  weak  and  ignorant  understandings  there 

«  [Vid-  de  audit.,  torn.  vL  p.  141.] 
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are  no  sufficient  supports  for  the  vigorousness  of  a  holy  life ;  there 
being  nothing,  or  not  enough,  to  warrant  and  strengthen  great  reso« 
lutions,  to  reconcile  our  affections  to  difficulties,  to  make  us  patient 
of  affronts,  to  receive  deeper  mortifications  and  ruder  usages,  unless 
where  an  extraordinary  grace  supplies  the  want  of  ordinary  notices, 
as  the  apostles  were  enabled  to  their  preachings ;  but  he  therefore 
that  cames  and  imports  into  the  understanding  of  his  brother  notices 
of  faith,  and  incomes  of  spiritual  propositions,  and  arguments  of  the 
Spirit,  enables  his  brother  towards  the  work  and  practices  of  a  holy 
life.  And  though  eveir  argument  which  the  Spirit  of  God  hath 
made  and  recorded  in  holy  scripture  is  of  itself  inducement  great 
enough  to  endear  obedience,  yet  it  is  not  so  in  the  event  of  things 
to  every  man's  infirmity  and  need ;  but  in  the  treasures  of  the  Spirit, 
in  the  heaps  and  variety  of  institution,  and  wise  discourses,  there 
will  not  only  be  enough  to  make  a  man  without  excuse,  but  suffi- 
cient to  do  his  work,  and  to  cure  his  evil,  and  to  fortify  his  weaker 
parts,  and  to  comply  with  his  necessities.  For  although  God's 
sufficient  grace  is  present  to  all  that  can  use  it>  yet  if  there  be  no 
more  than  that,  it  is  a  sad  consideration  to  remember  that  there 
are  but  few  that  will  be  saved  if  they  be  helped  but  with  just  so 
much  as  can  possibly  do  the  work.  And  this  we  may  well  be 
assured  of  if  we  consider,  that  God  is  never  wanting  to  any  man 
in  what  is  simply  necessary ;  but  then  if  we  add  tlus  also,  that  of  the 
vast  numbers  oi  men  who  might  possibly  be  saved  so  few  really  are 
so,  we  shall  perceive  that  that  grace  which  only  is  sufficient,  is  not 
sufficient;  sufficient  to  the  thing,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  person; 
and  therefore  that  God  does  ususdly  give  us  more,  and  we  need  more 
yet;  and  unless  God  "works  in  us  to  will  and  to  doV'  w©  shall 
neither  '  will'  nor  '  do ;'  though  to  will  be  in  the  power  of  our  hand, 
yet  we  will  not  will ;  it  follows  from  hence,  that  all  they  who  will 
comply  with  God's  method  of  graciousness  and  the  necessities  of 
their  brethren,  must  endeavour  by  all  means  and  in  all  their  own 
measures  and  capacities  to  lay  up  treasures  of  notices  and  instruc- 
tions in  their  brother's  soul,  that  by  some  argument  or  other  they 
may  be  met  withal,  and  taken  in  every  comer  of  their  conversation. 
Add  to  this  that  the  duty  of  a  man  hath  great  variety,  and  the  souls 
of  men  are  infinitely  abused,  and  the  persuasions  of  men  are  strangely 
.  divided,  and  the  interests  of  men  are  a  violent  and  preternatural 
declination  from  the  strictnesses  of  virtue,  and  the  resolutions  of  men 
are  quickly  altered  and  very  hardly  to  be  secured,  and  the  cases 
of  conscience  are  numerous  and  intricate,  and  every  state  of  life  hath« 
its  proper  prejudice,  and  our  notices  are  abused  by  our  affections, 
and  we  shall  perceive  that  men  generally  need  knowledge  enough  to 
overpower  all  their  passions,  to  root  out  their  vicious  inclinations, 
to  master  their  prejudice,  to  answer  objections,  to  resist  temptations, 
to  refresh  their  weariness,  to  fix  their  resolutions,  and  to  determine 

«»  [Phil.  ii.  13.]  •  [•  Life  that  hath,'  in  fint  two  edcL] 
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their  doubts;  and  therefore  to  see  your  brother  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance is  to  see  him  unfurnished  and  unprepared  to  all  good  works,  a 
person  safe  no  longer  than  till  a  temptation  comes,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  saved  but  by  an  absolute  unlimited  predestination,  a  favour 
of  which  he  hath  no  promise,  no  security,  no  revelation ;  and  al- 
though to  do  this  Godf  hath  appointed  a  special  order  of  men,  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  order,  whom  He  feeds  at  His  own  chaises,  and 
whom  men  rob  at  their  own  peril,  yet  this  doth  not  disoblige  others : 
for  every  master  of  a  family  is  to  instruct,  or  cause  his  family  to  be 
instructed,  and  catechized ;  every  governor  is  to  instruct  his  charge, 
every  man  his  brother,  not  always  in  person,  but  ever  by  all  possible 
and  just  provisions.     For  if  the  people  die  for  want  of  knowledge, 
they  who  are  set  over  them  shall  also  die  for  want  of  charity.     Here 
therefore  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  duty  of  us  jJl  in  our 
several  measures  and  proportions  to  instruct  those  that  need  it,  and 
whose  necessity  is  made  ready  for  our  ministration ;  and  let  us  trem- 
ble to  think  what  will  be  the  sad  account  which  we  shall  make  when 
even  our  families  are  not  taught  in  the  fundamentals  of  religion :  for 
how  can  it  be  possible  for  those  who  could  not  account  concerning 
the  stories  of  Chrisf  s  life  and  death,  the  ministries  of  their  redemp- 
tion, the  foundation  of  all  their  hopes,  the  great  argument  of  all 
their  obediences ;  how  can  it  be  expected  that  they  wiould  ride  in 
triumph  over  all  the  evils  which  the  devil,  and  the  world,  and  their 
own  loUies,  daily  present  to  them  in  the  course  of  every  dsyr^s  con- 
versation ?     And  it  will  be  an  ill  return  to  say  that  God  will  require 
no  more  of  them  than  He  hath  given  them;  for  suppose  that  be 
true  in  your  own  sense,  yet  He  will  require  it  of  thee,  because  thou 
gavest  them  no  more ;  and  however,  it  is  a  formidable  danger,  and 
a  trifling  hope,  for  any  man  to  put  all  the  hopes  of  his  being  saved 
upon  the  only  stock  of  ignorance ;  for  if  his  ignorance  should  never 
be  accounted  for,  yet  it  may  leave  him  in  that  state  in  which  his 
evils  shall  grow  great,  and  his  sins  may  be  irremediable. 

Secondly,  our  conversation  must  be  TrapiKXrjros,  '  apt  to  comfort' 
the  disconsolate :  and  than  this  men  in  present  can  fed  no  greater 
charity :  for  since  half  the  duty  of  a  Christian  in  this  life  consists  in 
the  exercise  of  passive  graces,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  providence, 
and  the  perpetual  adversity  of  chances,  and  the  dissatisraction  and 
emptiness  that  is  in  things  themsdves,  and  the  weariness  and  an- 
guish of  our  spirit,  does  call  us  to  the  trial  and  exercise  of  patience 
even  in  the  days  of  sunshine,  and  much  more  in  the  violent  storms 
that  shake  our  dwellings  and  make  our  hearts  tremble;  God  hath 
sent  some  angels  into  the  world  whose  office  it  is  to  refresh  the  sorrows 
of  the  poor  and  to  lighten  the  eyes  of  the  disconsolate ;  He  hath 
made  some  creatures  whose  powers  are  chiefly  ordained  to  comfort; 
wine,  and  oil,  and  society,  cordials,  and  variety ;  and  time  itself  is 
checkered  with  black  and  white;  stay  but  till  to-morrow,  and  your 
present  sorrow  will  be  weary  and  will  Ue  down  to  rest.    But  this  is 
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not  all :  the  third  person  of  the  holy  Trinity  is  known  to  us  by  the 
name  and  dignity  of  the  ''Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter/'  and  God 
glories  in  the  appellative  that  He  is  '*  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the 
God  of  all  comfort ;''   and  therefore  to  minister  in  the  office  is  to 
become  like  God,  and  to  imitate  the  charities  of  heaven.     And  God 
hath  fitted  mankind  for  it:   he  most  needs  it,  and  he  feels  his 
brother's  wants  by  his  own  experience;   and  God  hath  given  ns 
speech,  and  the  endearments  of  society,  and  pleasantness  of  conver- 
sation,  and  powers  of  seasonable  discourse,  arguments  to  allay  the 
sorrow  by  aoating  our  apprehensions  and  taking  out  the  sting  or 
telling  the  periods  of  comfort,  or  exciting  hope,  or  urging  a  precept, 
and  reconciling  our  affections,  and  reciting  promises,  or  telling  stories 
of  the  divine  mercy,  or  changing  it  into  duty,  or  making  the  burden 
less  by  comparing  it  with  greater,  or  by  proving  it  to  be  less  than  we 
deserve,  and  that  it  is  so  intended,  and  may  become  the  instrument 
of  virtue.   And  certain  it  is  that  as  nothing  can  better  do  it,  so  there 
is  nothing  greater  for  which  God  made  our  tongues,  next  to  reciting 
His  praises,  than  to  minister  comfort  to  a  weary  soul.     And  what 
greater  measure  can  we  have  than  that  we  should  bring  joy  to  our 
brother,  who  with  his  dreary  eyes  looks  to  heaven  and  round  about, 
and  cannot  find  so  much  rest  as  to  lay  his  eyelids  close  together : 
than  that  thy  tongue  should  be  tuned  with  heavenly  accents,  and 
make  the  weary  soul  to  listen  for  light  and  ease,  and  when  he  per- 
ceives that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  and  in  the  order  of 
things  as  comfort  and  joy,  to.  begin  to  break  out  from  the  prison  of 
his  sorrows  at  the  door  of  sighs  and  tears,  and  by  little  and  little 
melt  into  showers  and  refreshment?    This  is  gloiy  to  thy  voice,  and 
employment  fit  for  the  brightest  angel.     But  so  have  I  seen  the  sun 
kiss  the  frozen  earth  which  was  bound  up  with  the  images  of  death 
and  the  colder  breath  of  the  north ;  and  then  the  waters  break  from 
their  enclosures,  and  melt  with  joy,  and  run  in  usefcd  channels;  and 
the  flies  do  rise  again  from  their  little  graves  in  walls,  and  dance 
awhile  in  the  air  to  tell  that  there  is  joy  within,  and  that  the  great 
mother  of  creatures  will  open  the  stock  of  her  new  refreshment,  be- 
come  useful  to  mankind,  and  sing  praises  to  her  Redeemer :  so  is  the 
heart  of  a  sorrowful  man  under  the  discourses  of  a  wise  comforter ; 
he  breaks  from  the  despairs  of  the  grave  and  the  fetters  and  chains 
of  sorrow;  he  blesses  God,  and  he  blesses  thee,  and  he  feels  his  hfe 
returning ;  for  to  be  miserable  is  death,  but  nothing  is  life  but  to  be 
comforted ;  and  God  is  pleased  with  no  music  from  below  so  much 
as  in  the  thanksgiving  songs  of  relieved  widows,  of  supported  orphans, 
of  rejoicing,  and  comforted,  and  thankful  persons.     This  part  of 
communication  does  the  work  of  God  and  of  our  neighbours,  and 
bears  us  to  heaven  in  streams  of  joy  made  by  the  overflowings  of  our 
brother's  comfort.     It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  see  a  man  despairing : 
none  knows  the  sorrow  and  the  intolerable  anguish  but  themselves, 
and  they  that  are  damned ;   and  so  are  all  the  loads  of  a  wounded 
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spirit  when  the  staff  of  a  man's  broken  fortune  bows  his  head  to  the 
ground,  and  sinks  like  an  osier  under  the  violence  of  a  mighty  tem- 
pest :  but  therefore  in  proportion  to  this  I  may  teU  the  excellency  of 
the  employment,  and  the  duty  of  that  charity,  which  bears  the  dying 
and  languishing  soul  from  the  fringes  of  hell  to  the  seat  of  the 
brightest  stars,  where  God's  face  shines  and  reflects  comforts  for  ever 
and  ever.  And  though  God  hath  for  this  especially  intrusted  Ilis 
ministers  and  servants  of  the  church,  and  hath  put  into  their  hearts 
and  notices  great  magazines  of  promises,  and  arguments  of  hope,  and 
arts  of  the  Spirit,  yet  God  does  not  always  send  angels  on  these 
embassies,  but  sends  a  man,  ut  aU  homo  hmnini  dew^y  '  that  every 
good  man  in  his  season  may  be  to  his  brother  in  the  place  of  God,' 
to  comfort  and  restore  him ;  and  that  it  may  appear  how  much  it  is 
the  duty  of  us  all  to  minister  comfort  to  our  orother,  we  may  re- 
member,  that  the  same  words  and  the  same  arguments  do  oftentimes 
more  prevail  upon  our  spirits  when  they  are  applied  by  the  hand  of 
another^,  than  when  they  dwell  in  us  ana  come  from  our  own  discours- 
ings.  This  is  indeed  k6yoi  xP^^rrbs  and  iyaOos,  it  is  €ls  olKobofxfjp 
7^9  XP^Cas,  'to  the  edification  of  our  needs,'  and  the  greatest  and 
most  holy  charity. 

Thirdly,  our  communication  must  in  its  just  season  be  iKe/KTiKos, 
we  must  'reprove'  our  sinning  brother;  for  "the  wounds  of  a  friend 
are  better  than  the  kisses  of  an  enemy,"  saith  Solomon*:  we  imitate 
the  office  of  the  great '  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,'  if  we  go  "  to 
seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost;"  and  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  see 
a  friend  go  to  hell  undisturbed,  when  the  arresting  him  in  his  horrid 
progress  may  possibly  make  him  to  return;  this  is  a  course  that 
will  change  our  vile  itch  of  judging  and  censuring  others  into  an  act 
of  charity;  it  will  alter  slander  into  piety,  detraction  into  counsel, 
revenge  into  friendly  and  most  useful  offices,  that  the  viper's  flesh 
may  become  Mithridate*',  and  the  devil  be  defeated  in  his  malicious 
employment  of  our  language.  He  is  a  miserable  man  whom  none 
dares  tell  of  his  faults  so  plainly  that  he  may  imderstand  his  danger ; 
and  he  that  is  uncapable  and  impatient  of  reproof  can  never  become 
a  good  friend  to  any  man.  For  besides  that  himself  would  never 
admonish  his  friend  when  he  sins,  (and  if  he  would,  why  should  not 
himself  be  glad  of  the  same  charity  P)  he  is  also  ''proud,  and  scomer 
is  his  name^;"  he  thinks  himself  exempt  from  the  condition  and 
failings  of  men ;  or  if  he  does  not,  he  had  rather  go  to  hell  than  be 
called  to  his  way  by  an  angry  sermon,  or  driven  back  by  the  sword 
of  an  angel,  or  endure  one  blushing  for  all  his  hopes  and  interests 
of  heaven.     It  is  no  shame  to  be  reproved,  but  to  deserve  it;  but  he 

*  [''Aif$pt0vos  iiMBpJheov  9cufi6wiop,   Yet  tion,  toL  il  p.  4.] 

proverb,  inter  prow.  Zenobii,  Diogenis,  s  [Prov.  zxvii.  6.] 

et  Cod.  Bodl.  in  Paroemiogr.  Orsc.  Gais-  ^  f  AuL  Gell  xvii.  16. — Martial,  t.  77. 

ford.]  — Phn.  nat  hist.  xxv.  2.] 

'  [CC  *  Life  of  Christ/  part  i.Dedica-  »  [Prov.  xxL  24.] 
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that  deserves  it  and  will  do  so  stilly  shall  increase  his  shame  into 
confusion^  and  bring  npon  himself  a  sorrow  bigger  than  the  calami^ 
ties  of  war^  and  plagues,  and  hospitals,  and  poverty.  He  only  is 
truly  wise  and  will  be  certainly  happy,  that  so  understands  himself 
and  hates  his  sin,  that  he  will  not  nurse  it,  but  get  to  himself  a  re* 
prover  on  purpose,  whose  warrant  shall  be  Kberty,  whose  thanks 
shall  be  amendment,  whose  entertainment  shall  be  obedience;  for 
a  flattering  word  is  like  a  bright  sunshine  to  a  sore  eye,  it  increases 
the  trouble,  and  lessens  the  sight; 

Hsc  demum  sapiet  dictio  quse  feriet^  > 

'  the  severe  word  of  the  reproving  man  is  wise  and  healttiful/  But 
because  all  times,  and  all  circumstances,  and  all  persons,  are  not  fit 
for  this  employment, 

plurima  sunt  qua 

Nod  audent  homines  pertusa  dicere  leena', 

'  some  will  not  endure  that  a  poor  man,  or  an  obliged  person,  should 
reprove  them,'  and  themselves  are  often  so  unprofitable  servants  that 
they  will  rather  venture  their  friend's  danmation  than  hazard  their 
own  interest ;  therefore  in  the  performance  of  this  duiy  of  the  useful 
communication  the  following  measures  are  fit  to  be  observed ; — 

1.  Let  not  your  reproof  be  public  and  personal :  if  it  be  public,  it 
must  be  in  general;  if  it  be  personal,  it  must  be  in  private;  and  this 
is  expresslv  commanded  bv  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  If  thy  brother 
offends,  tell  it  him  between  him  and  thee ;''  for  if  it  comes  afterwards 
in  case  of  contumacy  to  be  declared  in  public,  it  passes  from  fraternal 
correption  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  When  Socrates"  reproved 
Plato  at  a  feast,  Plato  told  him  'it  had  been  better  he  had  told  him 
his  fault  in  private,  for  to  speak  it  publicly  is  indecency:'  Socrates 
replied,  *  And  so  it  is  for  you  publicly  to  condemn  that  indecency.' 
Por  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  be  spiteful  when  he  is  shamed,  and  to 
esteem  that  the  worst  of  evils,  and  therefore  to  take  impudence  and 
perseverance  for  its  cover  when  his  shame  is  naked;  and  for  this 
indiscretion  Aristomenes™  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy,  who  before  the 
Corinthian  ambassadors  reproved  the  king  for  sleeping  at  the  solemn 
audience,  profited  nothing,  but  enraged  the  prince,  and  was  himself 
forced  to  drink  poison. 

But  this  wariness  is  not  always  necessary.  Por  first,  a  public  and 
an  authorized  person  may  do  it  publicly,  and  may  name  the  person  as 
himself  shall  judge  expedient; 

secuit  Lucilius  urbem, 

Te  Lupe,  te  Muci,  et  genuinum  fregit  in  iUis : 
Omne  vafcr  Titium  • 

^  [Last  line  of  a  supposed  epitaph  on  Lucan,  Fabric,  bibl.  lat  ii.  10.] 

'  [Juv.  V.  130.]    "  [PluL  de  aduL  et  amic.  discr.,  t  vL  p.  260,  3.]    •  [Fera.  L  114.] 
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Ladlios  was  a  censor  of  manners^  and  by  his  office  he  had  warrant 
and  authority. — Secondly,  there  are  also  some  cases  in  which  a  public 
reproof  is  prudent;  and  that  is,  when  ftie  crime  is  great,  but  not 
understood  to  be  any  at  all;  for  then  it  is  instruction  and  catechism, 
and  lays  aside  the  affront  and  trouble  of  reproof.  Thus  Ignatius® 
the  msityr  did  reprove  Trajan  sacrificing  at  the  altar  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  army ;  and  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  re* 
prove  the  Babylonians  for  idolatry  in  the  land  of  their  captivity  P: 
and  if  we  see  a  prince  in  the  confidence  of  his  pride,  and  carelessness 
of  spirit,  and  heat  of  war,  spoil  a  church,  or  rob  God,  it  is  then  fit 
to  t^  him  the  danger  of  sacrilege,  if  otherwise  he  cannot  well  be 
taught  his  danger  and  his  duty. — ^Thirdly,  there  are  some  circum- 
stances of  person  in  which,  by  interpretation,  duty,  or  custom,  a  leave 
is  indulged  or  presumed,  that  liberty  may  be  prudently  used,  publicly 
to  reprove  the  public  vices :  so  it  was  in  the  old  days  of  the  Eomans ; 
vice  had  then  so  little  footing  and  authority,  so  few  friends  and  ad- 
vocates, that  the  prophets  and  poets  used  a  bolder  liberty  to  disgrace 
whatsoever  was  amiss ; 

unde  iUa  priorum 

Scribendi  quodcunque  animo  flagrante  liberet 
Simplicitas  <>  ;-i« 

and  much  of  the  same  liberty  is  still  reserved  to  pulpits  and  to  the 
bishop^s  ofSce,  save  only  that  although  they  may  reprove  publicly, 
yet  they  may  not  often  do  it  personally. 

2.  Use  not  to  reprove  thy  brother  for  every  thing,  but  for  great 
things  only ;  for  this  is  the  office  of  a  tutor,  not  of  a  friend ;  and  few 
men  will  suffer  themselves  to  abide  always  under  pupillage.  When 
the  friend  of  Fhilotimus'  the  physician  came  to  hiun  to  be  cured  of 
a  sore  finger,  he  told,  him,  Heus  tu,  non  tibi  cum  reduvia  est  nego^ 
Hum;  he  let  his  finger  alone,  and  told  him  that  his  Uver  was  impos- 
tumate :  and  he  that  tells  his  friend  that  his  countenance  is  not  grave 
enough  in  the  church  when  it  may  be  the  man  is  an  atheist,  offers 
him  a  cure  that  will  do  him  no  good :  and  to  chastise  a  trifle  is  not 
a  worthy  price  of  that  noblest  Eberty  and  ingenuity  which  becomes 
him  that  is  to  heal  his  brother's  soul.  But  when  a  vice  stains  his 
soul,  when  he  is  a  fool  in  his  manners,  when  he  is  proud  and  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  when  he  disgraces  himself  by  talking  weakly, 
and  yet  believes  himself  wise  and  above  the  confidence  of  a  sober 
person,  then  it  concerns  a  friend  to  rescue  him  from  foUy.  So  Solon* 
reproved  Croesus,  and  Socrates  Alcibiades,  and  Cyrus  chid  Cyaxares, 
and  Plato  told  to  Dion  that  of  all  things  in  the  world  he  should 
beware  of  that  folly  '  by  which  men  please  themselves,  and  despise  a 
better  judgment:^  quia  ei  vilio  adsidet  solitudo,  'because  that  foDy 

•  [Vit  S.  Ignat.  per  Metaphrast  apud         «»  [Juv.  i.  151.] 
Sur.  de  sanctt  in  Febr.  i.  torn.  i.  p.  782.]         »  [Plut  ubi  swpr.,  p.  270.] 
«•  [Jer.  X.  11.]  »  [Sequentia  apud  tlut.  ibid.,  p.  266.] 
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hath  in  it  singularity/  and  is  directly  contrary  to  all  capacities  of  a 
friendship  or  the  entertainments  of  necessary  reproof. 

8.  Use  not  Uberty  of  reproof  in  the  days  of  sorrow  and  affiction ; 
for  the  calamity  itself  is  enough  to  chastise  the  gaieties  of  sinning  per- 
sons, and  to  bring  him  to  repentance;  it  may  be  sometimes  fit  to 
insinuate  the  mention  of  the  cause  of  that  sorrow,  in  order  to  re- 
pentance, and  a  cure :  but  severe  and  biting  language  is  then  out  of 
season,  and  it  is  like  putting  vinegar  to  an  inflamed  and  smarting 
eye,  it  increases  the  anguish  and  tempts  unto  impatience.  ,Tn  the 
accidents  of  a  sad  person,  we  must  do  as  nurses  to  their  falKng  child- 
ren, snatch  them  up  and  still  their  cryings,  and  entertain  their  pas- 
sion with  some  delightful  avocation ;  but  chide  not  then  when  the 
sorrowful  man  needs  to  be  refreshed.  When  Crates*,  the  cynic,  met 
Demetrius  Phalereus  in  his  banishment  and  trouble,  he  went  to  him 
and  spoke  to  him  friendly,  and  used  his  philosophy  in  the  ministries 
of  comfort,  and  taught  him  to  bear  his  trouble  nobly,  and  so  wrought 
upon  the  criminal  and  wild  Demetrius ;  and  he  moved  him  to  repent- 
ance, who  if  he  had  been  chidden,  as  he  expected,  would  have  scorned 
the  manners  of  the  cynic,  and  hated  his  presence  and  institution ; 
and  Perseus"  killed  Euctus  and  Eulaeus  for  reproving  his  rashness 
when  he  was  newly  defeated  by  the  Bomans. 

4.  Avoid  all  the  evil  appendj^s  of  this  liberty :  for  since  to  re- 
prove a  sinning  brother  is  at  the  best  but  an  unwelcome  and  invidi- 
ous employment,  though  it  may  also  be  understood  to  be  full  of 
charity ;  yet  therefore  we  must  not  make  it  to  be  hateful  by  adding 
reproach,  scorn,  violent  expressions,  scurrility,  derision,  or  bitter  in- 
vectives. Hieron'  invited  Epicharmus  to  supper ;  and  he,  knowmg 
that  Hieron  had  unfortunately  killed  his  friend,  replied  to  his  invita- 
tion, Atqui  fitter  cum  amico8  immolares,  non  vorasti,  '  I  think  I  may 
come,  for  when  thou  didst  sacrifice  thy  friends,  thou  didst  not  devour 
them;'  this  was  a  bitter  sarcasm,  and  might  with  more  prudence 
and  charity  have  been  avoided.  They  that  intend  charitably  and 
conduct  wisely  take  occasions  and  proper  seasons  of  reproof,  they  do 
it  by  way  of  question  and  similitude,  by  narrative  and  apologues,  by 
commending  something  in  him  that  is  good,  and  discommending  the 
same  fault  in  other  persons,  by  way  that  may  disgrace  that  vice,  and 
preserve  the  reputation  of  the  man.  Ammonius*,  observing  that  his 
scholars  were  nice  and  curious  in  their  diet,  and  too  effeminate  for  a 
philosophical  life,  caused  his  freed  man  to  chastise  his  boy  for  not 
dining  without  vinegar,  and  all  the  while  looked  upon  the  young 

fentlemen,  and  read  to  them  a  lecture  of  severity.  Thus  our  dearest 
lOrd  reproved  St.  Peter ;  He  looked  upon  him  when  the  sign  was 
given  with  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  so  chid  him  into  a  shower 
of  penitential  tears.     Some  use  to  mingle  praises  with  their  repre- 

«  [PluL  de  adulat  ct  amic.  discr.,  torn.         '  [Ibid.,  p.  249.1 
Ti  p.  255.]  «  [Ibid.,  p.  260. J 

«  [Ibid.,  p.  257.] 
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hensions,  and  to  invite  tlieir  friend's  patience  to  endure  remedy 
by  ministering  some  pleasure  with  their  medicine ;   for  as  no  wise 
man  can  well  endure  to  be  praised   by  him  that  knows  not  how 
to  dispraise  and   to  reprove;   so  neither  ^ill  they  endure  to   be 
reproved  by  him  that  knows  not  how  to  praise ;  for  reproof  from 
such  a  man  betrays  too  great  a  love  of  himself,  and  an  illiberal 
spirit:    he  that  will  reprove  wisely  must  efform  himself  into   all 
images  of  things  which  innocently  and  wisely  he  can  put  on ;   not 
by  changing  his  manners,  his  principles,  and  the  consequences   of 
his  discourse,  as  Alcibiades  was  supposed  to  do :  for  it  is  best  to  keep 
the  severity  of  our  own  principles  and  the  manner  of  our  own  living ; 
for  so  Plato  lived  at  Syracuse  just  as  he  lived   in  the  Academy^ . 
he  was  the  same  to  Dionysius  that  he  was  to  Dion :  but  this  I  mean, 
that  he  who  means  to  win  souls  and  prevail  to  his  brother's  institu- 
tion, must,  as  St.  Paul  did,  effigiate  and  conform  himself  to  those 
circumstances  of  living  and  discourse,  by  which  he  may  prevail 
upon  the  persuasions,  by  complying  with  the  affections  and  usages 
of  men. 

These  are  the  measures  by  which  we  are  to  communicate  our 
counsels  and  advices  to  our  erring  brethren :  to  which  I  add  this  last 
adviee,  that  no  man  should  at  that  time  in  which  he  is  reproved  give 
counsel  and  reproof  to  his  reprover,  for  that  betrays  an  angry  spirit, 
and  makes  discord  out  of  piety,  and  changes  charity  into  wrangling; 
and  it  looking  like  a  revenge,  makes  it  appear  that  himself  took  the 
first  reproof  for  an  injury. 

That  which  remains  now  is,  that  I  persuade  men  to  do  it,  and 
that  I  persuade  men  to  suifer  it.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  do  it,  but 
the  cause  is  only  because  it  is  hard  to  bear  it;  for  if  men  were  but 
apprehensive  of  their  danger  and  were  not  desirous  to  die,  there  were 
no  more  to  be  said  in  this  affair;  they  would  be  as  glad  to  entertain 
a  severe  reprover  as  a  careful  physician ;  of  whom  because  most  men 
are  so  wilUng  to  make  use,  so  thankful  for  their  care,  so  great  valuers 
of  their  skill,  such  lovers  of  their  persons,  no  man  is  put  to  it  to  per- 
suade men  to  be  physicians,  because  there  is  no  need  to  persuade 
men  to  live  or  to  be  in  health :  if  therefore  men  would  as  willingly 
be  virtuous  as  be  healthful,  as  willingly  do  no  evil  as  suffer  none,  be 
as  desirous  of  heaven  as  of  a  long  life  on  earth,  all  the  difficulties  and 
temptations  against  this  duty  of  reproving  our  sinning  brother  would 
soon  be  concealed ;  but  let  it  be  as  it  wiU,  we  must  do  it  in  duty  and " 
piety  to  him  that  needs,  and  if  he  be  impatient  of  it,  he  needs  it 
more :  Et  per  ejn^modi  offensas  emetiendum  eat  confragosum  hoc 
ifer^ :  it  is  a  troublesome  employment,  but  it  is  duty  and  charity ; 
and  therefore  when  it  can  with  hope  of  success,  with  prudence  and 
piety,  be  done,  no  other  consideration  ought  to  interpose.  And  for 
the  other  part,  those  I  mean  who  ought  to  be  reproved;  they  are  to 

7  [Sen.  ep.  cvii.  torn,  il  p.  627.] 
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remember  that  themselves  give  pensions  to  the  preacher  on  purpose 
to  be  reproved  if  they  shall  need  it;  that  God  hath  instituted  a  holy 
order  of  men  to  that  very  purpose,  that  they  should  be  severally  told 
of  all  that  is  amiss ;  that  themselves  chide  their  children  and  their 
servants  for  their  good,  and  that  they  may  amend ;  and  that  they  en- 
dure thirst  to  cure  their  dropsies;  that  they  suifer  burnings  to  pre- 
vent the  gangrenes,  and  endure  the  cutting  off  a  limb  to  preserve 
their  lives ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  a  strange  witchcraft  and  a  pro- 
digious folly  that  at  so  easy  a  mortification  as  the  suffering  of  a  plain 
friendly  reproof  they  will  not  set  forward  their  interest  of  neaven,  and 
suffer  themselves  to  be  set  forward  in  their  hopes  of  heaven : 


-  dura  fiitemui 


Esse;  sed,  ut  yaleas,  multa  dolenda  feres*. 

And  when  all  remember  that  flattery  and  importune  sQence  suffer 
the  mighty  to  perish  like  fools  and  inconsiderate  persons,  it  ought  to 
awake  our  spirits,  and  make  us  to  attend  to  the  admonitions  of  a 
friend  with  a  silence  great  as  midnight  and  watchful  as  a  widow's 
eyes.  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  Ysuentinian^  should  in  the  midst 
of  so  manv  christian  prelates  make  a  law  to  establish  polygamy,  and 
that  no  bishop  should  dare  to  reprehend  liim.  The  effect  of  it  was 
this,  that  he  nad  a  son  by  a  second  wife,  the  first  being  alive -and 
not  divorced,  and  he  left  him  heir  of  a  great  part  of  the  empire;  and 
what  the  effect  of  that  was  to  his  soul,  God,  who  is  his  judge,  best 
knows. 

K  now  at  last  it  be  enquired  whether  every  man  is  bound  to  re- 
prove every  man,  if  he  sins,  and  if  he  converse  with  him;  I  answer, 
that  if  it  should  be  so  it  were  to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  for  it 
there  is  no  commandment :  every  man  that  can  may  instruct  him  that 
wants  it,  but  every  man  may  not  reprove  him  that  is  already  in- 
structed. That  is  an  act  of  charity,  for  which  there  are  no  measures 
but  the  other's  necessity  and  his  own  opportunity;  but  this  is  also  an 
act  of  discipline,  and  must  in  many  cases  suppose  an  authority,  and  in 
all  cases  such  a  Uberty  as  is  not  fit  to  be  permitted  to  mean  and  ig- 
norant and  inferior  persons.  I  end  this  with  the  saying  of  a  wise 
person,  advising  to  every  one  concerning  the  use  of  the  tongue,  Aut 
lucrentur  vitam  loquendo,  aut  tacendo  abscondani  scientiam  ;  if  they 
roeak,  let  them  minister  to  the  good  of  souls ;  if  they  speak  not,  let 
them  minister  to  sobriety;  in  the  first,  they  serve  the  end  of  charity; 
in  the  other,  of  humility. 

«  [Ovid.  Rem.  amor.  225.]  •  [Socr.  H.  E.  iv.  81.  p.  254.] 
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rather  to  do  it  because  I  cannot  at  all  be  tempted  in  so  doing  to  mi- 
nister to  any  thing  of  vanity.  Sennons  may  please  when  they  first 
strike  the  ear,  and  yet  appear  flat  and  ignorant  when  they  are  offered 
to  the  eye  and  to  an  understanding  that  can  consider  at  leisure.  I  re- 
member that  a  young  gentleman  of  Athens*,  being  to  answer  for  his 
life,  hired  an  orator  to  make  his  defence,  and  it  pleased  him  well  at 
his  first  reading ;  but  when  the  young  man  by  often  reading  it  that 
he  might  recite  it  publicly  bv  heart  began  to  grow  weary  and  dis- 
pleased with  it,  the  orator  bade  him  consider  that  the  judges  and  the 
people  were  to  hear  it  but  once,  and  then  it  was  likely  they  at  that 
first  instant  might  be  as  well  pleased  as  he.  This  hath  often  repre- 
sented to  mv  mind  the  condition  and  fortune  of  sermons,  and  that  I 
now  part  with  the  advantage  they  had  in  their  delivery ;  but  I  have 
sufficiently  answered  myself  in  that,  and  am  at  rest  perfectly  in  my 
thoughts  as  to  that  particular,  if  I  can  in  any  degree  serve  the 
interest  of  souls,  and,  which  is  next  to  that,  obey  the  piety  and  re- 
cord the  memory  of  that  dear  saint  whose  name  and  whose  soul  is 
blessed :  for  in  both  these  ministries  I  doubt  not  but  your  lordship 
will  be  pleased,  and  account  as  if  I  had  done  also  some  service  to 
yourself :  your  religion  makes  me  sure  of  the  first,  and  your  piety 
puts  the  latter  past  my  fears.  However  I  suppose  in  the  whole 
account  of  this  aflair  this  pubhcation  may  be  esteemed  but  like 
preaching  to  a  numerous  auditory ;  which  if  I  had  done  it  would  have 
been  called  either  duty  or  charity,  and  therefore  will  not  now  so 
readily  be  censured  for  vanity  if  I  make  use  of  all  the  ways  I  can  to 
minister  to  the  good  of  souls.  But  because  my  intentions  are  fair  in 
themselves,  and  I  hope  are  acceptable  to  God,  and  will  be  fairly  ex- 

r>unded  by  your  lordship,  whom  for  so  great  reason  I  so  much  value, 
shall  not  trouble  you  or  the  world  with  an  apology  for  this  so  free 
publishing  my  weaknesses:  I  can  better  secure  my  reputation  by 
telling  men  how  they  ought  to  entertain  sermons;  for  if  they  that 
read  or  hear,  do  their  duty  aright,  the  preacher  shall  soon  be  secured 
of  his  fame,  and  untouched  by  censure. 

1.  For  it  were  well  if  men  would  not  enquire  after  the  learning 
of  the  sermon  or  its  deliciousness  to  the  ear  or  fancy,  but  observe 
its  usefulness;  not  what  concerns  the  preacher  but  what  concerns 
themselves ;  not  what  may  make  a  vain  reflection  upon  him,  but 
what  may  substantially  serve  their  own  needs ;  that  the  attending  to 
his  discourses  may  not  be  spent  in  vain  talk  concerning  him  or  his 
disparagements,  but  may  be  used  as  a  duty  and  a  part  of  religion,  to 
minister  to  edification  and  instruction.  When  St.  John**  reckoned 
the  principles  of  evil  actions,  he  told  but  of  three,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.  But  there  was  then 
also  in  the  world  (and  now  it  is  grown  into  age,  and  strength,  and 
faction)  another  lust,  the  lust  of  the  ear,  and  a  fifth  also,  the  lust  of 

•  [Plut  dc  garrul.,  torn,  viii  p.  8.]  *»  [I  Johu  ii.  16.] 
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the  tongue.  Some  people  have  an  insatiable  appetite  in  hearing; 
and  hear  only  that  tliey  may  hear,  and  talk,  and  make  a  party :  they 
enter  into  their  neighbour's  house  to  kindle  their  candle,  and  espying 
there  a  glaring  fire  sit  down  upon  the  hearth,  and  warm  themselves 
all  day,  and  forget  their  errand ;  and  in  the  meantime  their  own  fires 
are  not  lighted,  nor  their  families  instructed  or  provided  for,  nor  any 
need  served  but  a  lazy  pleasure  which  is  useless  and  impudent**. 
Hearing  or  reading  sermons,  is  or  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  practice*^; 
for  so  God  intended  it,  that  faith  should  come  by  hearing,  and  that 
charity  should  come  by  faith,  and  by  both  together  we  may  be  saved. 
For  a  man's  ears,  as  Plutarch  calls  them^,  are  virtutum  ansa;  by 
them  we  are  to  hold  and  apprehend  virtue ;  and  unless  we  use  them 
85  men  do  vessels  of  dishonour,  filling  them  with  things  fit  to  be 
thrown  away,  with  any  tiling  that  is  not  necessary,  we  are  by  them 
more  nearly  brought  to  God  than  by  all  the  senses  beside.  For  al- 
though things  placed  before  the  eye  affect  the  mind  more  readily  than 
the  things  we  usually  hear,  yet  the  reason  of  that  is  because  we  hear 
carelessly,  and  we  hear  variety ;  the  same  species  dwells  upon  the  eye, 
and  represents  the  same  object  in  union  and  single  representment ; 
but  the  objects  of  the  ear  are  broken  into  fragments  andf  periods,  and 
words,  and  syllables,  and  must  be  attended  with  a  careful  understand- 
ing :  and  because  every  thing  diverts  the  sound,  and  every  thing  calls 
ofl*  the  understanding,  and  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  truantly  and  trifling; 
therefore  it  is  that  what  men  hear  does  so  little  affect  them,  and  so 
weakly  work  toward  the  purposes  of  virtue  t  and  yet  nothing  does  so 
affect  the  mind  of  man  as  those  voices  to  which  we  cannot  choose 
but  attend ;  and  thunder  and  all  loud  voices  from  heaven  rend  the 
most  stony  heart,  and  makes  the  most  obstinate  pay  to  God  the  hom- 
age of  trembling  and  fear;  and  the  still  voice  of  God  usually  takes 
the  tribute  of  love,  and  choice,  and  obedience.  Now  since  hearing 
is  so  effective  an  instrument  of  conveying  impresses  and  images  of 
things,  and  exciting  purposes,  and  fixing  resolutions,  unless  we  hear 
weakly  and  imperfectly ;  it  will  be  of  the  greater  concernment  that 
we  be  curious  to  hear  in  order  to  such  purposes  wliich  aits  perfective 
of  the  soul  and  of  the  spirit,  and  not  to  dwell  in  fancy  ana  specula- 
tion, in  pleasures  and  trifling  arrests,  which  continue  the  soul  in  its 
infancy  and  childhood,  never  letting  it  go  forth  into  the  wisdom  and 
virtues  of  a  man.  I  have  read  concerning  Dionysius  of  Sicilv%  that 
being  delighted  extremely  with  a  minstrel  that  sung  well  ana  struck 
his  harp  dexterously,  he  promised  to  rive  him  a  great  reward ;  and 
that  raised  the  fancy  of  the  man  and  made  him  play  better.  But 
when  the  music  was  done  and  the  man  waited  for  his  great  hope,  the 
king  dismissed  him  empty,  telling  him  that  he  should  carry  away  as 
much  of  the  promised  reward  as  himself  did  of  the  music,  and  that 

**  ['  imprudent'  in  first  ed.]  d  [De  audit,  torn.  vi.  p.  136.] 

*  ['  practise'  in  first  ed. ;  but  the  sub-  •  [Plut  ubi  supr.  p.  160.] 

Btantive  was  then  often  spelt  so.] 
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he  had  paid  him  safiSciently  with  the  pleasure  of  the  promise  for  the 
pleasure  of  the®  song :  both  their  ears  had  been  eaually  dehghted^  and 
the  profit  just  none  at  all.  So  it  is  in  many  men  s  hearing  sermons : 
they  admire  the  preacher^  and  he  pleases  their  ears^  and  neither  of 
them  both  bear  along  wiUi  them  any  good;  and  the  hearer  hath  as 
little  good  by  the  sermon  as  the  preacner  by  the  air  of  the  people's 
breath,  when  they  make  a  noise,  and  admire,  and  understand  not. 
And  that  also  is  a  second  caution  I  desire  all  men  would  take ; — 

1^.  That  they  may  never  trouble  the  affairs  of  preaching  and  hear- 
ing respectively  with  admiring  the  person  of  any  man.  To  admire 
a  preacher  is  such  a  reward  of  his  pains  and'  worth  as  if  you  should 
crown  a  conqueror  with  a  garland  of  roses  or  a  bride  with  laurel ; 
it  is  an  undecenc^,  it  is  no  part  of  the  reward  which  could  be  in- 
tended for  him.  Tor  though  it  be  a  good-natured  folly,  yet  it  hath 
in  it  much  danger :  for  by  that  means  the  preacher  may  lead  his 
hearers  captive,  and  make  them  servants  of  a  faction  or  of  a  lust ;  it 
makes  them  so  much  the  less  to  be  servants  of  Christ  by  how  much 
they  'call  any  man  master  upon  earth?/  it  weakens  the  heart  and 
hands  of  others :  it  places  themselves  in  a  rank  much  below  their 
proper  station,  changmg  from  hearing  the  word  of  God  to  admira- 
tion of  the  person  and  faces  of  men;  and  it  being  a  fault  that  falls 
upon  the  more  easy  natures  and  softer  understandings,  does  more 
easily  abuse  a  man.  And  though  such  a  person  may  nave  the  good 
fortune  to  admire  a  good  man  and  a  wise;  yet  it  is  an  ill  disposi- 
tion, and  makes  him  liable  to  every  man's  abuse.  Siupidum  hominem 
quavis  oratione  percelli,  said  Heraclitus^,  'an  undisceming  person  is 
apt  to  be  cozen^  by  every  oration.'  And  besides  this,  that  preacher 
whom  some  do  admire,  others  will  most  certainly  envy;  and  that 
also  is  to  be  provided  against  with  diligence:  and  you  must  not 
admire  too  forwardly,  for  your  own  sake,  lest  you  &11  into  the  hands 
of  a  worse  preacher;  and  for  his  sake,  whom  when  you  admire  you 
also  love;  for  others  will  be  apt  to  envy  him;— 

3.  But  that  must  by  all  men  be  avoided;  for  envy  is  the  worst 
counsellor  in  the  world,  and  the  worst  hearer  of  a  wise  discourse.  I 
pity  those  men  who  live  upon  flattery  and  wonder,  and  while  they 
sit  at  the  foot  of  the  doctor's  chair,  stare  in  his  face  and  cry,  *Aicpi% 
fim,  5  fieyikov  4^iXo<r<{</>ov <•  'rarely  spoken,  admirably  done!* 
They  are  like  callow  and  unfeathered  biitls,  gaping  perpetually  to 
be  fed  from  another's  mouth,  and  they  never  come  to  the  Iknowledge 
of  the  truth,  such  a  knowledge  as  is  effective,  and  expressed  in  a 
prudent  and  holy  life.  But  those  men  that  envy  the  preacher,  be- 
sides that  they  are  great  enemies  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  are  spite- 
fully evil  because  God  is  good  to  him,  they  are  also  enemies  to 
themselves.     He  that  envies  the  honours  or  the  riches  of  another, 

•  [*  hU'  in  first  ed.]  1»  [Apud  Plut  ubi  supr.  p.  147.] 

'  ['or*  in  first  ed.]  •  fArrian.   Epict.,  Ub.  i.  cap.  21.    p. 

f  [Vid.  Matt  xxiiL  8,9.]  81.] 
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envies  for  his  own  sake,  and  he  would  &in  be  rich  with  that  wealtl^ 
which  sweats  in  his  neighbour's  coffers :  but  he  that  ^vies  him  that 
makes  good  sermons^  envies  himself^  and  is  angry  because  himself 
may  receive  the  benefit^  and  be  improved,  or  delighted,  or  instructed, 
by  another.     He  that  is  sqpt  fondly  to  admire  any  man's  person 
must  cure  himself  by  considering  that  the  preacher  is  Qod's  mmister 
and  servant ;  that  he  speaks  Ood's  word,  and  does  it  by  the  divine 
assistance;  that  he  hath  nothing  of  his  own  but  sin  and  imperfec- 
tion; that  he  does  but  his  dutj,  and  that  also  hardly  enough;  that 
he  is  highly  answerable  for  his  talent,  and  stands  deeplv  charged 
with  the  cure  of  souls;  and  therefore  that  he  is  to  be  hi^^y 
esteemed  for  the  work's  sake,  not  for  the  person :  his  industry  and 
his  charity  is  to  be  beloveds  his  ability  is  to  be  accounted  upon 
another  stock,  and  for  it  the  preacher  and  the  hearer  are  both  to 
give  Qoi  thanks ;  but  nothing  is  due  to  the  man  for  that,  save  only 
that  it  is  the  rather  to  be  employed,  because  by  it  we  may  better  bie 
instructed :  but  if  any  other  reflection  be  made  upon  his  person,  it  is 
next  to  the  sin  and  oanger  of  Herod  and  the  people,  when  the  fine 
oration  was  made  fierh  ttoXXjjs  (jxurrcurias^  'with huge  fancy;'  the 
people  were  pleased,  and  Herod  was  admired,  and  God  was  angry, 
and  an  angel  was  sent  to  strike  him  with  death  and  with  dishonour. 
But  the  envy  against  a  preacher  is  to  be  cured  by  a  contrary  dis- 
course ;  and  we  must  r^nember  that  he  is  in  the  place  of  Ood,  and 
.  hath  received  the  gift  of  God  and  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that 
by  his  abilities  God  is  glorified,  and  we  are  instructed,  and  the 
interests  6f  virtue  and  holy  rdigion  are  promoted;  that  by  this 
means  God,  who  deserves  that  all  souls  should  serve  Him  for  ever,  is 
likely  to  have  a  fairer  harvest  of  glory  and  service ;  and  therefore 
that  envy  is  against  Him;  that  if  we  envy  because  we  are  not  the 
instrument  of  this  good  to  others,  we  must  consider  that  we  desire 
the  praise  to  oursdves,  not  to  God.    Admiration  of  a  man  supposes 
him  to  be  inferior  to  the  person  so  admired,  but  then  he  is  j^eased 
so  to  be;  but  envy  supposes  him  as  low,  and  he  is  displeased  at  it; 
and  the  envious  man  is  not  only  less  than  the  other  man's  virtue, 
but  also  contrary :  the  former  is  a  vaniiy,  but  this  is  a  vice;  that 
wants  wisdom,  but  this  wants  wisdom  and  charily  too ;  that  supposes 
an  absence  of  some  good,  but  this  is  a  direct  afSiction  and  calamity. 
4.  And  after  all  this,  if  the  preacher  be  not  despised,  he  may 
proceed  cheerfully  in  doing  his  duiy,  and  the  hearer  may  have  some 
advantages  by  every  sermon.    I  remember  that  Homer^  says  the 
wooers  of  Penelope  lauffhed  at  Ulysses  because  at  his  return  he 
called  for  a  loaf,  and  did  not  to  shew  his  gallantry  call  for  swords 
and  spears.    Ulysses  was  so  wise  as  to  call  for  thi^  he  needed,  and 
had  it,  and  it  did  him  more  good  than  a  whole  armory  would  in  his 
case.     So  is  the  plainest  part  of  an  easy  and  honest  sermon ;  it  is 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  and  nourishes  a  man's  soul  though 

^  [See  Acts  xii.  21|  2  ;  xxt.  23 ;  aod  compare  vol  y.  p.  414.]      ^  [Od.  p',  222.] 
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represented  in  its  own  natural  simplicity;  and  there  is  haidfyjmj 
orator  but  you  may  find  occasion  to  praise  something  of  him.  When 
Plato"  mi^ed  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  oration  of  Lysias^ 
yet  he  praised  the  good  words  and  the  elocution  of  the  man.  Eori- 
pides  was  commended  for  his  fulness^  Parmenides  for  his  composi- 
tion, PhocyUdes  for  his  easiness,  Archilochns  for  his  argument, 
Sophocles  tor  the  unequalness  of  his  style;  so  maj  men  praise  their 
preacher :  he  speaks  pertinently,  or  he  contrives  wittily,  or  he  speaks 
comely,  or  the  man  is  pious,  or  charitable,  or  he  hath  a  good  text, 
or  he  speaks  plainly,  or  he  is  not  tedious,  or  if  he  be  he  is  at  least 
industrious,  or  he  is  the  messenger  of  Gbd,  and  that  will  not  fail  us, 
and  let  us  love  him  for  that.  And  we  Imow  those  that  love  can 
easily  commend  any  thing,  because  they  hke  every  thing :  and  they 
say  fair  men™  are  like  angels,  and  the  black  are  manly,  and  the  pale 
look  like  honey  and  the  stars,  and  the  crook-nosed  are  like  the  sons  of 
kings,  and  if  they  be  flat,  they  are  gentle  and  easy,  and  if  they  be  de- 
formed, they  are  humble,  and  not  to  be  despised,  because  they  have 
upon  them  the  impresses  of  divinity,  and  they  are  the  sons  of  God. 
He  that  despises  his  preacher  is  a  hearer  of  arts  and  learning,  not  of 
the  word  of  God ;  and  though  when  the  word  of  God  is  set  off  with 
advantages  and  entertainments  of  the  better  &culties  of  our  humanity"^ 
it  is  more  useful  and  of  more  effect;  yet  when  the  word  of  Gk)d  is 
spoken  truly,  though  but  read  in  plain  language,  it  will  become  the 
cusciple  of  Jesus  to  love  that  man  whom  &)d  sends  and  the  pubUc 
order  and  the  laws  have  employed,  rather  than  to  despise  the  weak- 
ness of  him  who  delivers  a  mighty  word. 

Thus  it  is  fit  that  men  should  be  affected  and  employed  when  they 
hear  and  read  sermons;  coming  hither  not  as  into  a  theatre,  where 
men  observe  the  gestures  and  noises  of  the  people,  the  brow  and  eyes 
of  the  most  busy  censurers,  and  make  parties,  and  go  aside  with 
them  that  dislike  every  thing,  or  else  admire  not  the  things,  but  the 
persons;  but  as  to  a  sacrifice,  and  as  unto  a  school  where  virtue  is 
taught  and  exerdsed,  and  none  come  but  such  as  put  themselves 
under  discipline,  and  intend  to  grow  wiser  and  more  virtuous,  to 
appease  their  passion,  from  violent  to  become  smooth  and  even,  to 
liave  their  fedth  established,  and  their  hope  confirmed,  and  their 
charity  enlai^ed.  They  that  are  otherwise  affected  do  not  do  their 
duty :  but  if  th^  be  so  minded  as  they  ought,  I  and  all  men  of  my 
employment  shaU  be  secured  against  the  tongues  and  faces  of  men 
who  are  ingenum  in  alieno  Ubro^,  'witty  to  abuse  and  undervalue 
another  man's  book.'  And  yet  besides  these  spiritual  arts  already 
reckoned,  I  have  one  security  more;  for  unless  I  deceive  myself, 
I  intend  the  glory  of  God  sincerely,  and  the  service  of  Jesus,  in  this 
publication :  and  ther^ore^  being  I  do  not  seek  myself  or  my  own 

">  [Sequentia  apud  Plat  do  audit,  *  [So  in  flrsl  ed. ;  afterwards 'humility.'] 
torn.  yL  p.  ids.]  •  [Mart  prefat  in  lib.  i.  epigr.] 
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i^utation^  I  shall  not  be  troubled  if  they  be  lost  in  the  voices  of 
busy  people^  so  that  I  be  accepted  of  God^  and  found  of  Him  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord's  visitation. 

My  lord^  it  was  your  charity  and  nobleness  that  gave  me  oppor- 
tuniiy  to  do  this  service,  little  or  great,  unto  religion ;  and  whoever 
shall  find  any  advantage  to  tbdr  soul  by  reading  the  following  dis- 
courseP,  if  they  know  how  to  bless  Grod,  and  to  bless  all  them  that 
are  God's  instilments  in  doing  them  benefit,  will,  I  hope,  help  to 
procure  blessings  to  your  person  and  family,  and  sav  a  holy  prayer, 
and  name  your  lordship  in  their  litanies,  and  rememoer  that  at  your 
own  charges  you  have  digged  a  weU,  and  placed  cisterns  in  the  high- 
ways, that  they  may  drink  and  be  refreshed,  and  their  souls  may 
bless  you.  My  tord,  I  hope  this  even  because  I  very  much  desire 
it,  and  because  you  exceedingly  deserve  it,  and  above  all  because 
God  is  good  and  gracious,  and  loves  to  reward  such  a  charity  and 
such  a  religion  as  is  yours,  by  which  you  have  employed  me  in  the 
service  of  God  and  in  ministries  to  your  family.  My  lord,  I  am 
most  heartily,  and  for  very  many  dear  obligations, 

your  lordship's  most  obUged, 
most  humble, 
and  most  afiectionate  servant, 

TAYLOR. 


*  [So  in  first  two  edd. ;  afterwards  '  discourses.'] 
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have  been  concentred  into  one  Ayposla^is  or  person ;  that  a  virgin 
should  be  a  mother;  that  dead  men  should  live  again;  that  the 

'the  ashes  of  dissolved  bones/  should  become  bright  as  the  sun, 
blessed  as  the  angels,  swift  in  motion  as  thought,  clear  as  the  purest 
noon ;  that  God  should  so  love  us  as  to  be  willing  to  be  reconciled 
to  us,  and  yet  that  Himself  must  die  that  He  might  pardon  us;  that 
God's  most  holy  Son  should  give  us  His  body  to  eat,  and  His  blood 
to  crown  our  chalices,  and  ms  spirit  to  sanctify  our  souls,  to  turn 
our  bodies  into  temperance,  our  souls  into  minds,  our  minds  into 
spirit,  our  spirit  into  glory;  that  He  who  can  give  us  all  things,  who 
is  Lord  of  men  and  angels  and  King  of  all  the  creatures,  should  pray 
to  God  for  us  without  intermission ;  that  He  who  reigns  over  all  the 
world,  should  at  the  day  of  judgment  'give  up  the  kingdom  to  God 
the  Father**,'  and  yet  after  this  resignation  Himself  and  we  with  Him 
should  for  ever  reign  the  more  gloriously ;  that  we  should  be  justified 
by  faith  in  Christ,  and  that  charitv  should  be  a  part  of  faith,  and 
tliat  both  should  work  as  acts  of  duty  and  as  acts  of  relation ;  that 
God  should  crown  the  imperfect  endeavours  of  His  saints  with  glory, 
and  that  a  human  act  should  be  rewarded  with  an  eternal  inherit- 
ance; that  the  wicked  for  the  transient  pleasure  of  a  few  minutes 
should  be  tormented  with  an  absolute  eternity  of  pains ;   that  the 
waters  of  baptism,  when  they  are  hallowed  by  the  Spirit,  shall  purge 
the  soul  from  sin ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  should  be  nourished 
with  the  consecrated  and  mysterious  elements,  and  tliat  any  such 
nourishment  should  bring  a  man  up  to  heaven :  and  after  fJl  this, 
that  all  christian  people,  all  that  wiU  be  saved,  must  be  'partakers  of 
the  divine  nature,'  of  the  nature,  the  infinite  nature,  of  God*»,  and 
must  dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ  must  dwell  in  them,  and  they  must 
be  in  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  must  be  for  ever  in  them  P     These 
are  articles  of  so  mysterious  a  philosophy  that  we  could  have  inferred 
them  from  no  premises,  discoursed  them  upon  the  stock  of  no  natural 
or  scientifical  principles;  nothing  but  God  and  God's  spirit  could 
have  taught  them  to  us :  and  therefore  the  gospel  is  Spirittcs  pate- 
f actus,  'the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit','  ad  cedijicationem,  as  the  apo- 
stle calls  it,  '  for  edification,'  and  building  us  up  to  be  a  holy  temple 
to  the  Lord. 

2.  But  when  we  had  been  taught  all  these  mysterious  articles,  we 
could  not  by  any  human  power  have  understood  them  unless  the 
Spirit  of  God  had  given  us  a  new  light,  and  created  in  us  a  new 
capacity,  and  made  us  to  be  a  new  creature,  of  another  definition. 
AninialU  homo,  y\n)xiKhs,  that  is,  as  St.  Jude*  expounds  the  word, 
Trv€VfjLa  fxri  ix.(»)v,  'the  animal'  or  'the  natural  man,'  the  man  that 
'  hath  not  the  Spirit,'  "  cannot  discern  the  things  of  God,  for  they 

»  [Anacr.,  od.  iv.  lin.  10.]  expounded  in  the  next  sermon,  p.  Si8»] 

p  fl  Cor.  XV.  24.]  r  n  Cor.  xii.  7-1 

q  [But  see  this  expression  otherwise         ■  [Ver.  19.] 
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are  spiritually  discemedV'  that  is,  not  to  be  understood  but  by  the 
light  proceeding  from  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  and  by  that  eye 
whose  bird  is  the  holy  Dove,  whose  candle  is  the  gospel. 

Scio  incapacem  te  sacramenti,  impie, 
Kon  posse  coecis  sensibus  mysterium 
Haurire  nostrum ;  nil  diurnum  nox  capit°. 

He  that  shall  discourse  Euclid's  elements  to  a  swine,  or  preach,  as 
venerable  Bede's  story  reports  of  him,  to  a  rock^,  or  talk  metaphysics 
to  a  boar,  will  as  much  prevail  upon  his  assembly  as  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  could  do  upon  uncircumcised  hearts  and  ears,  upon  the  in- 
disposed Greeks  and  prejudicate  Jews.  An  ox  will  relish  the  tender 
flesh  of  kids  with  as  much  gust  and  appetite,  as  an  unspiritual  and 
unsanctified  man  will  do  the  discourses  of  angels,  or  of  an  apostle,  if 
he  should  come  to  preach  the  secrets  of  the  gospel.  And  we  find  it 
true  by  a  sad  experience.  How  many  times  doth  God  speak  to  us 
by  His  servants  the  prophets,  by  His  Son,  by  His  apostles,  by  ser- 
mons, by  spiritual  books,  by  thousands  of  homilies,  and  arts  of 
counsel  and  insinuation ;  and  we  sit  as  unconcerned  as  the  pillars  of 
a  church,  and  hear  the  sermons  as  the  Athenians  did  a  story,  or  as 
we  read  a  gazette  ?  And  if  ^ver  it  come  to  pass  that  we  tremble,  as 
Felix  did,  when  we  hear  a  sad  story  of  death,  of  'righteousness  and 
judgment  to  come,'  then  we  put  it  off  to  another  time,  or  we  forget 
it,  and  think  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  the  good  man  a 
hearing ;  and  as  Anacliarsis*  said  of  the  Greeks,  they  used  money  for 
nothing  but  to  cast  account  withal ;  so  our  hearers  make  use  of  ser- 
mons and  discourses  evangelical,  but  to  fill  up  void  spaces  of  their 
time,  to  help  to  tell  an  hour  with,  or  pass  it  without*  tediousness. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  a  sad  condemnation  to  such  persons ;  they  have 
not  yet  entertained  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  in  darkness;  they 
were  washed  in  water,  but  never  baptized  with  the  Spirit ;  for  these 
things  ^'  are  spiritually  discerned.''  They  would  think  the  preacher 
rude  if  he  should  say,  they  are  not  Christians,  they  are  not  within 
the  covenant  of  the  gospel ;  but  it  is  certain  that '  the  Spirit  of  mani- 
festation' is  not  yet  upon  them,  and  that  is  the  first  efi*ect  of  the 
Spirit  whereby  we  can  be  called  sons  of  God  or  relatives  of  Christ. 
If  we  do  not  apprehend  and  greedily  suck  in  the  precepts  of  this 
holy  discipline  as  aptly  as  merchants  do  discourse  of  gain  or  farmers 
of  fair  harvests,  we  have  notliing  but  the  name  of  Christians,  but  we 
are  no  more  such  really  than  mandrakes  are  men  or  sponges  are 
living  creatures. 

3.  The  gospel  is  called  'Spirit,'  because  it  consists  of  spiritual 
promises  and  spiritual  precepts,  and  makes  all  men  that  embrace  it 
truly  to  be  spiritual  men ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  adds  an  epithet  be- 

t  [1  Cor.  ii.  14.]  '^  [Apud  Plut  de  profect. virtut  sent, 

"  Prudent.  [PerisL  hymn.  x.Hn.588.]  torn.  vi.  p.  293.— See  p.  136  above.] 

"  fPetr.  de  Natal,  in  Mai  xxviL,  lib.  v.  «  ['to  tell  an  hour  with,  or  without 

cap.  55.  fol.  Ixx.]  tediousness,'  in  first  two  edd.] 
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jond  this^  calling  it  'a  quickening  Spiriti/  that  is,  it  puta  life  into  our 
spirits^  which  the  law  could  not.  The  law  bound  us  to  punishment, 
but  did  not  help  us  to  obedience,  because  it  gave  not  the  promise  of 
eternal  life  to  its  disciples.  The  Spirit,  that  is,  the  ^spel,  only  does 
this ;  and  this  alone  is  it  which  comforts  afflicted  mmds,  which  puts 
activeness  into  wearied  spirits,  which  inflames  our  cold  desires,  and 
does  iLvaC<oTrvpelv,  blows  up  sparks  into  live  coals,  and  ooals  up  to 
flames,  and  flames  to  perpetual  burnings.  And  it  is  impos^le 
that  any  man  who  beUeves  and  considers  the  ^reat,  the  infinite,  the 
unspeakable,  the  unimaginable,  the  never  ceasing  joys  that  are  pre- 
pared for  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  gospd,  should  not  desire 
them ;  and  unless  he  be  a  fool,  he  cannot  but  use  means  to  obtain 
them,  effective,  hearty  pursuances.  For  it  is  not  directly  in  the 
nature  of  a  man  to  neglect  so  great  a  good ;  there  must  be  something 
in  his  manners,  some  obliquity  in  his  will,  or  madness  in  his  intcd- 
lectuals,  or  incapacity  in  his  naturals,  that  must  make  him  sleep  such 
a  reward  away,  or  change  it  for  the  pleasure  of  a  drunken  fever,  or 
the  vanity  of  a  mistress,  or  the  rage  of  a  passion,  or  the  unreason- 
ableness of  any  sin.  However,  this  promise  is  the  life  of  all  our 
actions,  and  the  Spirit  that  first  taught  it  is  the  life  of  our  souls. 

4.  But  beyond  this  is  the  reason  which  is  the  consummation  of 
all  the  fjEuthful.  The  gospel  is  called  the  Spirit,  because  by  and  in 
the  gospel  Qod  hath  given  to  us  not  only  ^the  Spirit  of  manifestation,' 
that  is,  of  instruction  and  of  catechism,  of  faith  and  confident  assent ; 
but  the  'Spirit  of  confirmation,'  or  'obsignation,'  to  all  them  that 
beUeve  and  obey  the  gospel  of  Christ :  that  is,  the  power  of  God  is 
come  upon  our  hearts,  by  which  in  an  admirable  manner  we  are 
made  sure  of  a  glorious  inheritance;  made  sure,  I  say,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing ;  and  our  own  persuasions  also  are  confirmed  with  an 
excellent,  a  comfortable,  a  discerning,  and  a  reasonable  hope ;  in  the 
strength  of  which,  and  by  whose  aid^  as  we  do  not  doubt  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  promise,  so  we  vigorously  pursue  all  the  parts  of  the 
condition,  and  are  enabled  to  work  all  the  work  of  Qoi,  so  as  not  to 
be  affrighted  with  fear,  or  seduced  by  vanity,  or  oppressed  by  lust,  or 
drawn  off  by  evil  example,  or  abused  by  riches,  or  imprisoned  by 
ambition  and  secular  designs.  This  the  Spirit  of  Ood  does  work  in 
all  His  servants;  and  is  called  'the  Spirit  of  obsignation,'  or  'the 
confirming  Spirit,'  because  it  confirms  our  hope,  and  assures  our  tide 
to  life  eternal ;  and  by  means  of  it,  and  other  its  collateral  assistances, 
it  also  confirms  us  in  our  duty,  that  we  may  not  only  profess  in  word, 
but  live  lives  according  to  the  gospel.  And  this  is  the  sense  of  '  the 
Spirit*  mentioned  in  the  text ;  "  1  e  are  not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the 
Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you :"  that  is,  if  ye 
be  made  partakers  of  the  gospel,  or  of  '  the  Spirit  of  manifestation ;' 
if  ye  be  truly  entitled  to  God,  and  have  received  the  promise  of  the 
Father,  then  are  ye  not  carnal  men ;  ye  are  '  spiritual,'  ye  are  '  in  the 

y  tl  Cor.  XY.  45.] 
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Spirit  •/  if  ye  have  the  Spirit  in  one  sense  to  any  purpose,  ye  have  it 
also  in  another :  if  the  Spirit  be  in  you,  yon  are  in  it ;  if  it  hath 
given  you  hope,  it  hath  also  enabled  and  ascertained  your  duty.  For 
'  the  l^irit  of  manifestation'  will  but  npbraid  you  in  the  shame  and 
horrors  of  a  sad  eternity  if  you  have  not '  the  Spirit  of  obsignation :' 
if  the  Holy  Ghost  be  not  come  upon  you  to  great  purposes  of  holi- 
ness, all  other  pretences  are  vain,  ye  are  still  in  the  nesn,  which  shall 
never  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d. 

^'In  the  l^irit:"  that  is,  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  So  the 
Gre^s  call  him  M^ov,  who  is  *  possessed  by  a  spint,'  whom  God 
hath  filled  with  a  oelesdal  immission ;  he  is  said  to  be  in  God,  when 
God  is  in  him.  And  it  is  a  similitude  taken  from  persons  encom- 
passed with  guards ;  they  are  in  cusiodia,  that  is  m  their  power, 
tmder  their  conmiand,  moved  at  their  dispose;  they  rest  in  their 
time,  and  receive  laws  from  their  authority,  and  admit  visitors  whom 
they  appoint,  and  must  be  employed  as  they  shall  suffer :  so  are  men 
who  are  in  the  Spirit;  that  is,  they  beheve  as  He  teaches,  they  work 
as  He  enables,  they  choose  what  He  calls  good,  they  are  friends  of 
His  friends,  and  they  hate  with  His  hatred :  with  this  only  difference, 
that  persons  in  custody  are  forced  to  do  what  their  keepers  please, 
and  nothing  is  free  but  their  wills ;  but  they  that  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Spirit  do  all  things  which  the  Spirit  commands,  but 
they  do  them  cneerfully ;  and  their  will  is  now  the  prisoner,  but  it 
is  in  libera  custodia,  the  will  is  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  where  it 
desires  to  be,  and  it  cannot  easily  choose  any  thing  else  because  it  is 
extremdv  in  love  with  this ;  as  the  sainta  and  angels  in  thdr  state 
of  beatinc  vision  cannot  choose  but  love  God,  and  yet  the  liberty  of 
their  choice  is  not  lessened  because  the  object  fills  all  the  capacities 
of  the  will  and  the  understanding.  Indifferency  to  an  object  is  the 
lowest  degree  of  liberi^,  and  supposes  unworthiness  or  defect  in 
the  object  or  the  apprehension;  but  the  will  is  then  the  freest  and 
most  perfect  in  its  operation  when  it  entirely  pursues  a  good  with  so 
certain  determination  and  dear  election  that  tne  contrary  evil  cannot 
come  into  dispute  or  pretence.  Such  in  our  proportions  is  the  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God ;  it  is  a  holy  and  amiable  captivity  to  the  Spirit : 
the  will  of  man  is  in  love  with  those  chains  which  ^w  us  to  God, 
and  loves  the  fetters  that  confine  us  to  the  pleasures  and  religion  of 
the  kingdom.  And  as  no  man  will  complain  that  his  temples  are 
restrained  and  his  head  is  prisoner  when  it  is  encircled  witih  a  crown; 
so  when  the  Son  of  God  luith  made  us  free,  and  hath  only  subjected 
us  to  the  service  and  dominion  of  the  Spirit,  we  are  free  as  princes 
within  the  circles  of  their  diadem,  and  our  chains  are  bracelets,  and 
the  law  is  a  law  of  liberty,  and  'His  service  is  perfect  freedom;'  and 
the  more  we  are  subjects  the  more  we  shall  'reign  as  kings';'  and 
the  faster  we  run,  the  easier  is  our  burden ;  and  Christ's  yoke  is  like 
feathers  to  a  bird,  not  loads,  but  helps  to  motion;  without  them  the 

» [1  Cor.  iT.  8.] 
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body  falls ;  and  we  do  not  mtv  birds  when  in  smnmer  we  wish  them 
nnfeathered  and  callow^  or  oald  as  eggs^  that  they  miffht  be  cooler 
and  hghter.  Such  is  the  load  and  captivity  of  the  sonl  when  we  do 
the  work  of  Ood^  and  are  His  servants,  and  under  the  government 
of  the  Spirit.  They  that  strive  to  be  quit  of  this  subjection,  love  the 
liber^  of  outlaws,  and  the  licentiousness  of  anarchy,  and  the  freedom 
of  sad  widows  and  distressed  orphans :  for  so  relids,  and  fools,  and 
children,  long  to  be  rid  of  their  princes,  and  their  guardians,  and 
their  tutors,  that  they  may  be  accursed  without  law,  and  be  undone 
without  control,  and  be  ignorant  and  miserable  without  a  teacher 
and  without  discipline.  He  that  is  in  the  Spirit  is  under  tutors  and 
governors  until  the  time  appointed  of  the  Father,  Just  as  all  great 
heirs  are ;  only  the  first  seizure  the  Spirit  makes  is  upon  the  will. 
He  that  loves  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  the  discipline  of  the  gospel,  he 
is  in  the  Spirit,  that  is,  in  the  Spirit's  power. 

Upon  this  foundation  the  apostle  hatn  built  these  two  propositions; 

1.  Whosoever  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His ; 
he  does  not  belong  to  Christ  at  all ;  he  is  not  partaker  of  His  spirit, 
and  therefore  shall  never  be  partaker  of  His  glory. 

2.  Whosoever  is  in  Christ  is  dead  to  sin,  and  lives  to  the  Spirit 
of  Christ :  that  is,  lives  a  spiritual,  a  holy,  and  a  sanctified  life. 

These  are  to  be  considered  distinctly. 

I.  All  that  belong  to  Christ  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Immedi- 
ately before  the  ascension  our  blessed  Saviour  bid  His  disciples 
"imj  in  Jerusalem  till  they  should  receive  the  promise  of  the 
Father*  :'*  whosoever  stay  at  Jerusalem,  and  are  in  tne  actual  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  Gbd,  shall  certainly  receive  this  promise; 
^'for  it  is  made  to  you  and  to  your  children,  saith  St.  Peter**,  ^'  and 
to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.'*  All  shall  receive  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  the  promise  of  the  Father,  because  this  was  the 
great  instrument  of  distinction  between  the  law  and  the  gospel.  In 
the  law,  God  gave  His  spirit,  first,  to  some ;  secondly,  to  them  extra- 
regularly ;  thirdly,  without  solemnity ;  fourthly,  in  snuJl  proportions, 
like  the  dew  upon  Gideon's  fleece ;  a  httle  portion  was  wet  some- 
times with  the  dew  of  heaven  when  all  the  earth  besides  was  dry. 
And  the  Jews  called  it  fiUam  vocis^,  Hhe  daughter  of  a  voice,'  still, 
and  small,  and  seldom,  and  that  by  secret  whispers,  and  sometimes 
inarticulate,  by  way  of  enthusiasm  rather  than  of  instruction ;  and 
God  spake  by  the  prophets,  transmitting  the  sound  as  through  an 
organ  pipe,  things  which  themselves  oftentimes  understood  not.  But 
in  the  gospel  the  Spirit  is  given  without  measure**:  fiirst  poured 
forth  upon  our  Head,  Christ  Jesus ;  then  descending  upon  the  beard 
of  Aaron,  the  fathers  of  the  church;  and  thence  falling,  like  the 
tears  of  the  balsam  of  Judea,  upon  the  foot  of  the  plant,  upon  the 

■  TLuke  xxiv.  49.]  «  6^p  M-  Sec  Buxtorf  in  Yoc.  HJ^.l 

b  [Acti  u.  39.]  d  [See  j;hn  iii.  34,  Gr.]  * 
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lowest  of  the  people.  And  this  is  given  regularly  to  all  that  ask  it^ 
to  all  that  can  receive  it,  and  by  a  solemn  ceremony,  and  conveyed 
by  a  sacrament ;  and  is  now  not  the  '  daughter  of  a  voice'  but  the 
mother  of  many  voices,  of  divided  tongues  and  united  hearts,  of  the 
tongues  of  prophets  and  the  dut^  of  saints,  of  the  sermons  of  apostles 
and  the  wisdom  of  governors ;  it  is  the  parent  of  boldness  and  forti- 
tude to  martjrrs,  the  fountain  of  learning  to  doctors,  an  ocean  of  all 
things  excellent  to  all  who  are  within  the  ship  and  bounds  of  the 
catholic  church :  so  that  old  men  and  young  men,  maidens  and  boys, 
the  scribe  and  the  unlearned,  the  judge  and  the  advocate,  the  priest 
and  the  people,  are  full  of  the  Spirit  if  they  belong  to  God.  Moses's 
wish  is  fulfilled,  and  all  the  Lora  s  people  are  prophets  in  some  sense 
or  other. 

In  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  it  was  observed,  that  there  are  four 
great  cords  which  tie  the  heart  of  man  to  inconvenience  and  a  prison, 
making  it  a  servant  of  vanity  and  an  heir  of  corruption ;  Pleasure, 
and  Pain ;  Fear,  and  Desire. 

— —  npkf  T^  rtTpdxop9oy  y  Zkoif, 

These  are  they  that  exercise  all  the  wisdom  and  resolutions  of  man, 
and  aU  the  powers  that  Qod  hath  given  him ; 

oZroi  yhp,  otroi  ical  81^  inr\dyj(ynf  M 
X»pown  Ktd  KVKWTW  Mp^»v  K4apf 

said  Agathon*.  These  are  those  evil  spirits  that  possess  the  heart  of 
man,  and  mingle  with  all  his  actions;  so  that  either  men  are  tempted 
to  lust,  by  pleasure ;  or  secondly,  to  baser  arts,  by  covetousness ; 
or  thirdly,  to  impatience,  by  sorrow ;  or  fourthly,  to  dishonourable 
actions,  by  fear :  and  this  is  the  state  of  man  by  nature,  and  under 
the  law,  and  for  ever,  till  the  Spirit  of  God  came,  and  by  four  special 
operations  cured  these  four  inconveniences,  and  restrained  or  sweet- 
ened these  unwholesome  waters. 

§  1.  God  gave  us  His  spirit  that  we  might  be  insensible  of 
worldly  pleasures,  having  our  souls  wholly  filled  with  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly relishes.  For  when  God's  spirit  hath  entered  into  us,  and  pos- 
sessed us  as  His  temple  or  as  His  dwelling,  instantly  we  begin  to 
taste  Manna,  and  to  loathe  the  diet  of  Egypt ;  we  begin  to  consider 
concerning  heaven,  and  to  prefer  eternity  before  moments,  and  to 
love  the  pleasures  of  the  soul  above  the  sottish  and  beastly  pleasures 
of  the  body.  Then  we  can  consider  that  the  pleasures  of  a  drunken 
meeting  cannot  make  recompense  for  the  pains  of  a  surfeit  and 
that  nighf  8  intemperance,  much  less  for  the  torments  of  eternity ; 
then  we  are  quick  to  discern  that  the  iteh  and  scab  of  lustful  appe- 

*  [E  coDJectura  Grotii ;  sed  Aiistoni  adscribit  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  ii  20.  p.  486.] 
IV.  Z 
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tites  is  not  worth  the  charges  of  a  chinirgeon';  much  less  can  it  pay 
for  the  disgrace,  the  danger,  the  sickness,  the  death,  and  the  hell, 
of  lustful  persons.  Then  we  wonder  that  any  man  should  venture 
his  head  to  get  a  crown  unjustly,  or  that  for  the  hazard  of  a  victory 
he  should  throw  away  all  his  hopes  of  heaven  certainly. 

A  man  that  hath  tasted  of  God's  spirit  can  instantly  discern  the 
madness  that  is  in  rage,  the  folly  and  the  disease  that  is  in  envy, 
the  anguish  and  tediousness  that  is  in  lust,  the  dishonour  that  is 
in  breaking  our  faith  and  teUing  a  lie ;  and  understands  things  truly 
as  they  are;  that  is,  that  charity  is  the  greatest  nobleness  in  tlie 
world ;  that  religion  hath  in  it  the  greatest  pleasures ;  that  temper- 
ance is  the  best  security  of  health ;  that  humility  is  the  surest  way 
to  honour.  And  all  these  relishes  are  nothing  but  antepasts  of 
heaven,  where  the  quintessence  of  all  these  pleasures  shall  be  swal- 
lowed for  ever;  where  the  chaste  shall  follow  the  Lamb,  and  tlie 
virgins  sing  there  where  the  mother  of  God  shall  reign,  and  the 
zedous  converters  of  souls  and  labourers  in  God's  vineyard  shall 
worship  eternally;  where  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  do  wear  their 
crowns  of  righteousness ;  and  the  patient  persons  shall  be  rewarded 
with  Job,  and  the  meek  persons  with  Cnrist  and  Moses,  and  all 
with  God :  the  very  expectation  of  which,  proceeding  from  a  hope 
begotten  in  us  by  'the  Spirit  of  manifestation,'  and  bred  up  and 
strengthened  by  '  the  Spirit  of  obsignation,'  is  so  delicious  an  enter- 
tainment of  all  oiur  reasonable  appetites,  that  a  spiritual  man  can 
no  more  be  removed  or  enticed  from  the  love  of  God  and  of  rehgion, 
than  the  moon  from  her  orb,  or  a  mother  from  loving  the  son  of 
her  joys  and  of  her  sorrows. 

Tnis  was  observed  by  St.  Peters?;  "As  new-born  babes,  desire 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby ;  if  so  be 
that  ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious."  When  once  we 
have  tasted  the  grace  of  God,  the  sweetnesses  of  His  spirit,  then 
no  food  but  'the  food  of  angels V  no  cup  but  'the  cup  of  salva- 
tion*,' the  'divining  cupV  ^^  which  we  dnnk  salvation  to  our  God, 
and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  with  ravishment  and  thanks- 
giving. And  there  is  no  greater  external  testimony  that  we  are 
in  the  Spirit  and  that  the  Spirit  dwells  in  us,  than  if  we  find  joy 
and  delight  and  spiritual  pleasures  in  the  greatest  mysteries  of  our 
religion;  if  we  communicate  often,  and  that  with  appetite,  and  a 
forward  choice,  and  an  unwearied  devotion,  and  a  heart  truly  fixed 
upon  God  and  upon  the  offices  of  a  holy  worship.  He  that  loathes 
good  meat  is  sick  at  heart,  or  near  it ;  and  he  that  despises,  or  hath 
not  a  holy  appetite  to,  tlie  food  of  angels,  the  wine  of  elect  souls, 
is  fit  to  succeed  the  prodigal  at  his  banquet  of  sin  and  husks,  and 
to  be  partaker  of  the  table  of  devils:  but  all  they  who  have  God's 

'  ['surgeon,'  in  first  ed.J  f  [1  Pet.  ii.  2.]  *»  [Ps.  Ixxviii.  26.] 

i  [Ps.  cxvl  12.]  k  [Gen.  xliv.  6.] 
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spirit  love  to  feast  at  the  supper  of  the  Lamb,  and  have  no  appetites 
but  what  are  of  the  Spirit  or  servants  to  the  Spirit.  I  have  read 
of  a  spiritual  person  who  saw  heaven  but  in  a  dream^  but  such 
as  made  great  impression  upon  him^  and  was  represented  with 
vigorous  and  pertinacious  phantasms  not  easily  disbanding;  and 
when  he  awaked  he  knew  not  his  cell^  he  remembered  not  him  that 
slept  in  the  same  dorter^  nor  could  tell  how  night  and  day  were 
distinguished,  nor  could  discern  oil  from  wine;  but  called  out  for 
his  vision  again ;  Redde  mihi  cameos  meo4  floridoi,  columnam  awream, 
eomitem  Hieronymum,  asmtentea  angelos,  'give  me  my  fields  again^ 
my  most  delicious  fields,  my  pillar  of  a  glorious  light,  my  companion 
St.  Hierome,  my  assistant  angels.'  And  this  lasted  till  he  was  told 
of  his  duty  and  matter  of  obedience,  and  the  fear  of  a  sin  had  disen- 
charmed  him,  and  caused  him  to  take  care  lest  he  lose  the  substance 
out  of  greediness  to  possess  the  shadow. 

And  if  it  were  given  to  any  of  us  to  see  paradise  or  the  third 
heaven,  as  it  was  to  St.  Paul,  could  it  be  that  ever  we  should  love 
any  thing  but  Christ,  or  follow  any  guide  but  the  Spirit,  or  desire 
any  thing  but  heaven,  or  understand  any  thing  to  be  pleasant  but 
what  shaU  lead  thither  P  Now  what  a  vision  can  do,  that  the  Spirit 
doth  certainly  to  them  that  entertain  Him.  They  that  have  Him 
really  and  not  in  pretence  only,  are  certainly  great  despisers  of  the 
things  of  the  world.  The  Spirit  doth  not  create  or  enlarge  our 
apatites  of  things  bdow ;  spiritual  men  are  not  designed  to  reign 
upon  earth,  but  to  reign  over  their  lusts  and  sottish  appetites.  The 
Spirit  doth  not  inflame  our  thirst  of  wealth,  but  extinguishes  it,  and 
makes  as  to  'esteem  all  things  as  loss,  and  as  dung,  so  that  we 
mav  ^ain  Christ™;'  no  gain  then  is  pleasant  but  ^dliness,  no 
ambition  but  longings  after  heaven,  no  revenge  but  agamst  ourselves 
for  sinning*;  nothing  but  Ood  and  Christ :  Leu9  mens,  ei  omnia : 
and,  date  nobis  animae,  eatera  vobis  toUite^,  as  the  king  of  Sodom 
said  to  Abraham ;  '  Secure  but  the  souls  to  us,  and  take  our  goods.' 
Indeed,  this  is  a  good  sim  that  we  have  the  Spirit. 

St.  John  spake  a  hara  saying,  but  by  the  Spirit  of.  manifestation 
we  are  all"  taught  to  understand  it, ''  Wnosoever  is  bom  of  God  dotli 
not  commit  sin,  for  His  seed  remaineth  ia  him ;  and  he  cannot  sin, 
because  he  is  bom  of  God^."  The  seed  of  God  is  tiie  Spirit,  which 
hath  a  plastic  power  to  efform  us  in  simUtudinem  filiorum  Dei,  'into 
the  image  of  the  sons  of  God ;'  and  as  long  as  this  remains  in  us, 
while  the  Spirit  dwells  in  us,  we  cannot  sin ;  that  is,  it  is  against  our 
natures,  our  reformed  natures,  to  sin.  And  as  we  say,  we  cannot 
endure  such  a  potion,  we  cannot  suffer  such  a  pain ;  that  is,  we  can- 
not without  great  trouble,  we  cannot  without  doing  violence  to  our 
nature ;  so  all  spiritual  men,  all  that  are  bom  of  God,  and  the  seed 

»  [Vid.  p.  ISO  iupr.]  •  P  also,*  in  first  cd.] 

■  [Phil  iii.  8.]  »  [1  Epist  iii.  9.] 

n  [Gen,  »▼.  21.] 
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of  God  remaiiis  in  them,  they  '  cannot  sin  /  cannot  without  trouble, 
and  doing  against  their  natures,  and  their  most  passionate  inclina- 
tions. A  man,  if  you  speak  naturally,  can  masticate  gums,  and  he 
can  break  his  own  legs,  and  he  can  sip  up  by  little  draughts  mixtures 
of  aloes  and  rhubarb,  of  henbane  or  the  deadly  nightshade ;  but 
he  cannot  do  this  naturally  or  willingly,  cheerfully  or  with  delight. 
Every  sin  is  against  a  good  man's  nature ;  he  is  ill  at  ease  when  he 
hath  missed  his  usual  prayers,  he  is  amazed  if  he  have  fallen  into  an 
error,  he  is  infinitely  ashamed  of  his  imprudence ;  he  remembers  a 
sin  as  he  thinks  of  an  enemy  or  the  horrors  of  a  midnight  apparition: 
for  all  his  capacities,  his  understanding,  and  his  choosing  faculties, 
are  filled  up  with  the  opinion  and  persuasions,  with  the  love  and  with 
the  desires  of  God.  And  this,  I  say,  is  the  great  benefit  of  the 
Spirit,  which  God  hath  given  to  us  as  an  antidote  against  worldly 
pleasures.  And  therefore  St.  Paul  joins  them  as  consequent  to  each 
other :  "  For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened, 
and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenlv  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  comeP,''  &c.  First,  we  are  enlightened  in  baptism, 
and  by '  the  Spirit  of  manifestation,^  the  revelations  of  the  gospel ;  then 
we  reiish  and  taste  interior  excellencies,  and  we  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost,  '  the  Spirit  of  confirmation,'  and  He  gives  us  a  taste  of  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,  that  is,  of  the  great  efiicacy  that  is 
in  the  article  of  eternal  life  to  persuade  us  to  religion  and  ttoly 
living;  then  we  feel  that  as  the  belief  of  that  article  dwells  upon 
our  understanding  and  is  incorporated  into  our  wills  and  choice, 
80  we  grow  powerful  to  resist  sin  by  the  strengths  of  the  Spirit, 
to  defy  all  carnal  pleasure,  and  to  suppress  and  mortify  it  by  the 
powers  of  this  article;  those  are  "the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come. 

§  2.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to  all  who  truly  belong  to  Christ, 
as  an  antidote  against  sorrows,  against  impatience,  against  the  evil 
accidents  of  the  world,  and  against  the  oppression  and  sinking  of 
our  spirits  under  the  cross.  There  are  in  scriptiu^  noted  two  births 
besides  the  natural ;  to  which  also  by  analogy  we  may  add  a  third. 
The  first  is,  to  be  ^  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit^.'  It  is  %v  lia  hvoiv, 
one  thing  signified  by  a  divided  appellative,  by  two  substantives, 
''water  and  the  Spirit,''  that  is,  Spiritus  aqumis,  the  'Spirit  moving 
upon  the  waters  of  baptism.'  The  second  is,  to  be  bom  of  Spirit 
and  fire  ;  for  so  Christ  was  promised  to  "  baptize  us  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fireV^  that  is,  cum  Spiritu  igneo,  'with  a  fiery 
Spirit,'  the  Spirit  as  it  descended  in  Pentecost  in  the  shape  of  fiery 
tongues.  And  as  the  watery  Spirit  washed  away  the  sms  of  the 
church,  so  the  Spirit  of  fire  enkindles  charity  and  the  love  of  God. 


P  [Heb.  vL  4.]  «  [John  iU.  5.1  '  L^att.  iii.  11.] 
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Tb  irvp  KaOaipu,  to  ihtiip  ayvCCci,  says  Plutarch" ;  the  Spirit  is  the 
same  under  both  the  titles,  and  it  enables  the  church  with  gifts  and 
graces.  And  from  these  there  is  another  operation  of  the  new  birth, 
but  the  same  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  rejoicing,  or  spiritus  exullaTis, 
spiritus  IcBtitia;  "Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  ^joy' 
and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghosts"  There  is  a  certain  joy  and  spiritual 
rejoicing  that  accompanies  them  in  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  doth 
dwell;  a  joy  in  the  midst  of  sorrow :  a  joy  given  to  allay  the  sorrows 
of  secular  troubles,  and  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  persecution.  This 
St.  Paul  notes  to  this  purpose :  *'  And  ye  became  followers  of  us, 
and  of  the  Lord,  having  received  the  word  in  much  affliction,  with 
joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ^/'  Worldly  afflictions  and  spiritual  joys  may 
very  well  dwell  together ;  and  if  God  did  not  supply  us  out  of  His 
storehouses,  the  sorrows  of  this  world  would  be  mere  and  unmixed, 
and  the  troubles  of  persecution  would  be  too  great  for  natural  confi- 
dences. For  who  shall  make  him  recompense  that  lost  his  life  in  a 
duel,  fought  about  a  draught  of  wine,  or  a  cheaper  woman  ?  What 
arguments  shall  invite  a  man  to  suffer  torments  in  testimony  of  a 
proposition  of  natural  philosophy  ?  And  by  what  instruments  shall 
we  comfort  a  man  who  is  sick  and  poor,  and  disgraced,  and  vicious, 
and  lies  cursing,  and  despairs  of  any  thing  hereafter  ?  That  man^s 
condition  proclaims  what  it  is  to  want  the  Spirit  of  God,  '  the  Spirit 
of  comfort.'  Now  this  Spirit  of  comfort  is  the  hope  and  confidence, 
the  certain  expectation,  of  partaking  in  the  inheritance  of  Jesus; 
this  is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints ;  this  is  the  refreshment 
of  all  wearied  travellers,  the  cordial  of  all  languishing  sinners,  the 
support  of  the  scrupulous,  the  guide  of  the  doubtful,  the  anchor  of 
timorous  and  fluctuating  souls,  the  confidence  and  the  staff  of  the 
penitent.  He  that  is  deprived  of  his  whole  estate  for  a  good  con- 
science, by  the  Spirit  he  meets  this  comfort,  that  he  shall  find  it 
again  with  advantage  in  the  day  of  restitution :  and  this  comfort  was 
so  manifest  in  the  first  days  of  Christianity,  that  it  was  no  infre- 
quent thing  to  see  holy  persons  court  a  maityrdom  with  a  fondness 
as  great  as  is  our  impatience  and  timorousness  in  every  persecution. 
Till  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  upon  us,  we  are  d\iy6y\n)xpi' 

Inopis  nos  atque  pnsiUi 

Finxerunt  animi  * ; 

we  have  ^  little  souls,'  little  faith,  and  as  little  patience ;  we  fall  at 
every  stumbhng-block,  and  sink  under  every  temptation;  and  our 
hearts  fail  us,  and  we  die  for  fear  of  death,  and  lose  our  souls  to 
preserve  our  estates  or  our  persons,  till  the  Spirit  of  God  *  fills  us 
with  joy  in  believing :'  and  a  man  that  is  in  a  great  joy,  cares  not 

•  fQuaest  Rom.  init,  torn.  vii.  p.  70.]  ■  [1  Thes.  i.  6.] 

«  [Rom.  XV.  13.]  «  fVid.  Hor.  sat  i.  4.  lin.  17.] 
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for  any  trouble  that  is  less  than  his  joy;  and  God  hath  taken  so  great 
care  to  secure  this  to  us,  that  He  hath  turned  it  into  a  precept^  "  Be« 
joice  evermore*;''  and,  ^'Eejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  and  again  I  say 
rejoice^/'  But  this  rejoicing  must  be  only  in  the  hope  tiiat  is  laid 
up  for  us,  Iv  ikirtbi  xaCpovrcs"  so  the  apostle,  'rejoicing  in  hope'/ 
I^r  although  Ood  sometimes  makes  a  cup  of  sensible  comfort  to 
OTerflow  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  thereby  Iotcs  to  refresh  his  sorrows ; 
yet  that  is  fiom  a  secret  principle  not  regulariy  given,  not  to  be 
waited  for,  not  to  be  prayed  for,  and  it  may  fail  us  if  wa  think  upon 
it :  but  the  hope  of  life  eternal  can  never  fail  us,  and  the  ioy  of  that 
is  great  enough  to  make  us  suffer  any  thing,  or  to  do  any  tning. 

Ibimui,  ibioiuB, 

tJtcanque  prscedes,  supremum 
Ctrpere  iter  comitee  panti^  ; 

to  death,  to  bands,  to  poverty,  to  ba&ishmeot,  to  tribunals,  any 
whither  in  hope  of  hfe  eternal :  as  long  as  this  anchor  holds,  we  may 
suffer  a  storm,  but  cannot  suffer  shipwreck.  And  I  desire  you  by 
the  way  to  obs^re  how  good  a  Ood  we  serve,  and  how  excellent  a 
religion  Christ  taught,  when  one  of  His  great  precepts  is  that  we 
should  '' rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad**/'  and  God  hath  giv«i  us 
the  spirit  of  rejoicing,  not  a  sullen  melancholy  spirit,  not  the  spirit  of 
bondage  or  of  a  slave,  but  the  Spirit  of  His  Son,  consigning  us  by  a 
holy  conscience  to  '  joys  unspeakable  and  full  of  gloiy*/  And  from 
hence  you  may  also  mfer  that  those  who  sink  under  a  persecution,  or 
are  impatient  in  a  sad  accident,  they  put  out  their  own  fires  which 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  kindled>  and  lose  those  glories  whidi 
stand  oehind  the  cloud. 


SERMON  n. 

§  3.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  given  us  as  an  antidote  a^nst  evil  con- 
cupiscences ana  sinful  desires,  and  is  then  called  'the  Spirit  of  prayer 
and  supplication.'  For  ever  since  the  affections  of  the  outward  man 
prevailed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  soul,  all  our  desires  were  sensual,  and 
therefore  hurtful :  for  ever  after  our  body  grew  to  be  our  enemy.  La 
the  loosenesses  of  nature,  and  amongst  the  ignorance  or  imperfec- 
tion of  gentik  philosophy,  men  used  to  pray  with  their  hands  frdl 
of  rapine^  and  their  mouths  of  blood,  and  their  hearts  of  malice; 
and  they  prayed  accordingly  for  an  opportunity  to  steal,  for  a  fair 
body,  for  a  prosperous  revenge,  for  a  prevailing  malice,  for  the  satis- 


[1  Thes.  V.  16.]  •  [Hor.oa.ii.  17.] 

[Phil.  iv.  4.]  k  (Matt.  V.  12.] 

[Rom.  xiL  12.]  •  [1  Pet.  L  8.] 
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faction  of  whatsoever  they  could  be  tempted  to  by  any  object,  by  any 
lust,  by  any  devil  whatsoever. 

The  Jews  were  better  taught;  for  God  was  their  teacher,  and  He 
gave  the  Spirit  to  them  in  single  rays.  But  as  the  '  Spirit  of  obsig* 
nation '  was  given  to  thera  under  a  seal,  and  within  a  veil,  so  the 
*  Spirit  of  manifestation,'  or  '  patefaction,'  was  like  the  gem  of  a  vine, 
or  the  bud  of  a  rose,  plain  indices  and  significations  of  life,  and  prin- 
ciples of  juice  and  sweetness,  but  yet  scarce  out  of  the  doors  of  their 
causes :  they  had  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  and  revelations  to  them 
were  given  as  catechism  is  tauglit  to  our  children ;  which  they  read 
with  the  eye  of  a  bird,  and  speak  vnih  the  tongue  of  a  bee,  and  un- 
derstand with  the  heart  of  a  child ;  that  is,  weakly  and  imper- 
fectly. And  they  understood  so  little  that,  first,  they  thought  God 
heard  thera  not  unless  they  spake  their  praj  ers,  at  least  efforming 
their  words  within  their  lips;  and  secondly,  their  forms  of  prayer 
were  so  few  and  seldom,  that  to  teach  a  form  of  prayer  or  to  compose 
a  collect  was  thought  a  work  fit  for  a  prophet  or  the  founder  of  an 
institution.  Add  to  this,  tliirdly,  tliat,  as  their  promises  were  tem- 
poral, so  were  their  hopes;  as  were  their  hopes,  so  were  their  desires; 
and  according  to  their  desires,  so  were  their  prayers.  And  although 
the  psalms  of  David  was  their  great  office,  and  the  treasury  of  devo- 
tion to  their  nation,  and  very  worthily ;  yet  it  was  full  of  wishes  for 
temporals,  invocations  of  God  the  avenger,  on  God  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
on  God  the  enemy  of  thdr  enemies :  and  they  desired  their  nation  to 
be  prospered,  and  themselves  blessed  and  distinguished  from  all  the 
world,  by  the  effects  of  such  desires.  This  was  the  state  of  prayer 
in  their  synagogues ;  save  only  that  it  had  also  this  allay,  fourthly, 
that  their  addresses  to  God  were  crass,  material,  typical,  and  full  of 
shadows  and  imagery,  patterns  of  tilings  to  come;  and  so  in  its 
very  being  and  constitution  •  was  relative  and  imperfect.  But  that 
we  may  see  how  great  thhigs  the  Lord  hath  done  for  us,  God  hath 
poured  His  spirit  into  our  hearts,  '  the  Spirit  of  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion ;'  and  now, 

1.  Christians  'pray  in  their  spirit**,'  with  sighs  and  groans%and 
know  that  God  who  dwells  within  them  can  as  clearly  distinguish 
those  secret  accents,  and  read  their  meaning  in  the  Spirit  as  plainly, 
as  He  knows  the  voice  of  His  own  thunder,  or  could  discern  the 
letter  of  the  law  written  in  the  tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of 
God. 

2.  Likewise  "  the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities ;  for  we  know  not 
what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought*/'  That  is,  when  God  sends  an 
affliction  or  persecution  upon  us,  we  are  indeed  extreme  apt  to  lay 
our  hand  upon  the  wound,  and  never  take  it  off  but  when  we  lift  it 
up  in  prayer  to  be  dehvered  from  that  sadness ;  and  then  we  pray  fer- 
vently to  be  cured  of  a  sickness,  to  be  delivered  from  a  tyrant,  to  be 

d  [Eph.  vi.  18.]  •  [Rom.  viiL  26.] 
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snatched  from  the  grave^  not  to  perish  in  the  danger.  But  the  Spirit 
of  God  hath  from  all  sad  accidents  drawn  the  veil  of  error  and  the 
cloud  of  intolerableness^  and  hath  taught  us  that  our  happiness  canned 
consist  in  freedom  or  deliverances  from  persecutions^  but  in  patience, 
resignation^  and  noble  sufferance;  and  that  we  are  not  then  so 
blessed  when  God  hath  turned  our  scourges  into  ease  and  delicaqr, 
as  when  we  convert  our  very  scorpions  into  the  exercise  of  virtues : 
so  that  now  the  Spirit  having  helped  our  infirmities,  that  is,  com« 
forted  our  weaknesses  and  afflictions^  our  sorrows  and  impatience,  by 
this  proposition,  that '  all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  them 
that  fear  Grod%'  He  hath  taught  us  to  pray  for  grace,  for  patience 
under  the  cross,  for  charity  to  our  persecutors,  for  rejoicing  in  tribu- 
lations^ for  perseverance  and  boldness  in  the  faath,  and  for  whatsoever 
will  bring  us  safely  to  heaven. 

3.  Whereas  only  a  Moses  or  a  Samuel,  a  David  or  a  Daniel,  a 
John  the  baptist  or  the  Messias  himself,  could  describe  and  in<Ute 
forms  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  the  time  and  accent  of  heaven ; 
now  every  wise  and  good  man  is  mstructed  perfectiy  in  the  scriptures, 
which  are  the  writings  of  the  Spirit,  what  things  he  may,  and  what 
things  he  must  ask  for. 

4.  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  our  services  to  be  spiritual,  intel- 
lectual, holy,  and  effects  of  choice  and  religion,  the  consequents  of  a 
spiritual  sacrifice  and  of  a  holy  union  with  God.  The  prayer  of  a 
Christian  is  with  the  effects  of  the  'Spirit  of  sanctification ;'  and 
then  we  pray  with  the  Spirit  when  we  pray  with  holiness,  which  is 
the  great  fruit,  the  principal  gift,  of  the  Spirit.  And  this  is  by 
St.  James'  called  "  the  prayer  of  faith,''  and  is  said  to  be  certain  that 
it  shall  prevail :  such  a  praying  with  the  Spirit  when  our  prayers  are 
the  voices  of  our  si)irits,  and  our  ^irits  are  first  taught,  then  sancti- 
fied, by  God's  spirit,  shall  never  feil  of  its  effect;  tecause  then  it  is 
that  "the  Spirit  himself  maketh  intercession  for  us»;"  that  is,  hath 
enabled  us  to  do  it  upon  His  strengths ;  we  speak  His  sense,  we 
live  His  life,  we  breathe  His  accents,  we  desire  in  order  to  His  pur- 

res,  and  our  persons  are  gracious  by  His  holiness,  and  are  accepted 
His  interpellation  and  intercession  in  the  act  and  offices  of  Christ : 
this  is  'praying  with  the  Spirit**.'  To  which  by  way  of  explication  I 
add  these  two  annexes  of  holy  prayer,  in  respect  of  which  also  every 
good  man  prays  with  the  Spirit; — 

5.  The  Spirit  gives  us  great  relish  and  appetite  to  our  prayers : 
and  this  St.  raul*  calls  ''  serving  of  God  in  his  spirit,"  h  irvei^H 
fiov ;  that  is,  with  a  willing  mind :  not  as  Jonas  did  his  errand,  but 
as  Christ  did  die  for  us ;  He  was  straitened  till  He  had  accomplished* 
it.  And  they  that  say  their  prayers  out  of  custom  only,  or  to  comply 
with  external  circumstances  or  collateral  advantages,  or  pray  with 

«  rVid.  Rom.  Tiii.  28.]  ^  [1  Cor.  »▼.  15.] 

f  [Chap.  Y.  15.]  tfRoDLi.  9.] 

9  [Rom.  viii.  26.] 
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trouble  and  unwillingness,  give  a  very  great  testimony  that  they  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  within  them,  that  Spirit  which  maketh  inter- 
cession for  the  saints :  but  he  that  delighteth  in  his  prayers,  not  by  a 
sensible  or  fantastic  pleasure,  but  whose  choice  dwells  in  his  prayers, 
and  whose  conversation  is  with  God  in  holy  living  and  praying  ac- 
cordingly, that  man  hath  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  therefore  belongs 
to  ChiJst ;  for  by  this  Spirit  it  is  that  Christ  prays  in  heaven  for  us : 
and  if  we  do  not  pray  on  earth  in  the  same  manner  according  to  our 
measures,  we  had  as  good  hold  our  peace ;  our  prayers  are  an  abomi- 
nable sacrifice,  and  send  up  to  God  no  better  a  perfume  than  if  we 
burned  aasa  fcetida^  or  the  raw  flesh  of  a  murdered  man  upon  the 
altar  of  incense. 

6.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  prayer  helps  our  infirmities,  by 
giving  us  confidence  and  importunity.  I  put  them  together :  for  as 
our  faith  is  and  our  trust  in  God,  so  is  our  hope,  and  so  is  our 
prayer;  weary  or  lasting,  long  or  short,  not  in  words,  but  in  works 
and  in  desires.  For  the  words  of  prayer  are  no  part  of  the  spirit  of 
prayer;  words  may  be  the  body  of  it,  but  the  spirit  of  prayer 
always  consists  in  holiness,  that  is,  in  holy  desires  and  holy  actions. 
Words  are  not  properly  capable  of  being  holy ;  all  words  are  in  them- 
selves servants  of  things ;  and  the  hoUness  of  a  prayer  is  not  at  all 
concerned  in  the  manner  of  its  expression,  but  in  the  spirit  of  it, 
that  is,  in  the  violence  of  its  desires,  and  the  innocence  of  its  ends, 
and  the  continuance  of  its  employment.  This  is  the  verification  of 
that  great  prophecy  which  Christ  made,  that '  in  all  the  world  the 
true  worshippers  should  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth^;'  that  is, 
with  a  pure  mind,  with  holy  desires,  for  spiritual  things,  according  to 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  in  imitation  of  Christ's  intercession,  with 
perseverance,  with  charity  or  love.  That  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
these  are  the  spiritualities  of  the  gospel,  and  the  formalities  of  prayer 
as  they  are  chnstian  and  evangeUeal. 

7.  Some  men  have  thought  of  a  seventh  way',  and  explicate  our 
praying  in  the  Spirit  by  a  mere  volubility  of  language  :  which  indeed 
IS  a  direct  undervaluing  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ,  'the  Spirit 
of  manifestation'  and  'intercession:'  it  is  to  return  to  the  materialify 
and  imperfection  of  the  law;  it  is  to  worship  God  in  outward  forms, 
and  to  think  that  God's  service  consists  in  shells  and  rinds,  in  lips 
and  voices,  in  shadows  and  images  of  things ;  it  is  to  retire  from 
Christ  to  Moses,  and  at  the  best  it  is  a  going  from  real  graces  to  ima- 
ginary gifts.  And  when  praying  with  the  Spirit  hath  in  it  so  many 
excellencies,  and  consists  of  so  many  parts  of  holiness  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  is  an  act  of  the  inner  man ;  we  shall  be  infinitely  mistaken 
if  we  let  go  this  substance  and  catch  at  a  shadow,  and  sit  down 
and  rest  in  the  imagination  of  an  improbable,  unnecessary,  useless 
gift  of  speaking,  to  which  the  nature  of  many  men,  and  the  art  of 

^  [So  vol  Y.  p.  303.]      ^  [John  iv.  23.]      »  [See  toI.  v.  *  Apol.  for  set  forms'  &c.] 
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all  learned  men,  and  the  very  use  and  confidence  of  ignorant  men,  is 
too  abundantly  sufficient.  Let  us  not  so  despise  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
as  to  make  it  no  other  tlian.  the  breath  of  our  lungs.  For  though  it 
might  be  possible  that  at  the  first,  and  when  forms  of  prayer  were 
few  and  seldom,  the  Spirit  of  God  might  dictate  the  very  words  to 
the  apostles  and  first  Christians,  yet  it  follows  not  that  therefore  He 
does  so  stiU  to  all  that  pretend  praying  with  the  Spirit.  For  if  He 
did  not  then  at  the  first  dictate  words  (as  we  know  not  whether  He 
did  or  no),  why  shall  He  be  supposed  to  do  so  now  ?  If  He  did 
then,  it  follows  that  He  does  not  now,  because  His  doing  it  then 
was  sufficient  for  all  men  since;  for  so  the  forms  taught  by  the 
Spirit  were  patterns  for  others  to  imitate  in  all  the  descending  ages 
of  the  church.  There  was  once  an  occasion  so  great  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  did  think  it  a  work  fit  for  Him  to  teach  a  man  to  weave  silk, 
or  embroider  gold,  or  work  in  brass,  as  it  happened  to  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab^;  but  then  every  weaver  or  worker  in  brass  may  by  the  same 
reason  pretend  that  he  works  by  the  Spirit  as  that  he  prays  by  the 
Spirit,  if  by  prayer  he  means  forming  the  words.  For  although  in 
the  case  of  working  it  was  certain  that  the  Spirit  did  teach,  in  the 
case  i)t  inditing  or  forming  the  words  it  is  not  certain  whether  He  did 
or  no :  yet  because  in  both  it  was  extraordiimry,  if  it  was  at  all,  and 
ever  since  in  both  it  is  infinitely  needless ;  to  pretend  the  Spirit  in 
forms  of  every  man's  making  even  though  they  be  of  contrary  reli- 
gions and  pray  one  against  the  other,  it  may  serve  an  end  of  a  fan- 
tastic and  hypochondriacal  religion  or  a  secret  ambition,  but  not  the 
ends  of  God  or  the  honour  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Jews  in  their  declensions  to  folly  and  idolatry  did  worship  the 
stone  of  imagination™,  that  is,  certain  smooth  images  in  which  by 
art-magic  pictures  and  little  faces  were  represented,  declaring  hidden 
things  and  stolen  goods;  and  God  severely  forbad  this  baseness. 
But  we  also  have  taken  up  this  folly,  and  worship  the  stone  of  ima- 
gination :  we  beget  imperfect  phantasms  and  speculative  images  in 
our  fancy,  and  we  fall  down  and  worship  tliem ;  never  considering 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  never  appears  through  such  spectres.  Prayer 
is  one  of  the  noblest  exercises  of  christian  religion,  or  rather  it  is 
that  duty  in  which  all  graces  are  concentred.  Prayer  is  charity,  it  is 
faith,  it  is  a  conformity  to  God's  will,  a  desiring  according  to  the 
desires  of  heaven,  an  imitation  of  Christ's  intercession,  and  prayer 
must  suppose  all  holiness,  or  else  it  is  nothing;  and  therefore  all 
that  in  which  men  need  God's  spirit,  all  tliat  is  in  order  to  prayer. 
Baptism  is  but  a  prayer,  and  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
is  but  a  prayer ;  a  prayer  of  sacrifice  representative,  and  a  prayer  of 
oblation,  and  a  prayer  of  intercession,  and  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 
And  obedience  is  a  prayer,  and  begs  and  procures  blessings :  and  if 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  sanctified  the  whole  man,  then  He  hath  sanc- 

»  [Exod.  xxxl  2,6.]  «  [n*$l^  j:jK,— Lev.  xxvi  1.] 
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tified  the  praver  of  the  man,  and  not  till  then.  And  if  ever  there 
was  or  coiud  be  any  other  praying  with  the  Spirit,  it  was  such  a  one 
as  a  wicked  man  might  have;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  note  of 
distinction  between  ^e  good  and  bad,  between  the  saints  and  men 
of  the  world.  But  this  only  which  I  have  described  from  the  foun- 
tains of  scripture  is  that  which  a  good  man  can  have,  and  therefore 
this  is  it  in  which  we  ought  to  rejoice ;  '  that  he  that  glories,  may 
glory  in  the  Lord".' 

II.  Thus  I  have,  as  I  could,  described  the  effluxes  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  us  in  His  great  clmnels.  But  the  great  efifect  of  them 
is  this :  that  as  by  the  arts  of  the  spirits  of  darkness  and  our  own 
malice  our  souls  are  turned  into  flesh,  not  in  the  natural  sense  but  in 
the  moral  and  theological,  and  animalis  homo  is  the  same  with  car- 
nalis,  that  is,  his  soul  is  a  servant  of  the  passions  and  desires  of  the 
flesh,  and  is  flesh  in  its  operations  and  ends,  in  its  principles  and 
actions :  so  on  the  other  side  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  "the  promise 
of  the  Father  V'  aiid  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  are 
not  only  recovered  from  the  state  of  flesh  and  reduced  back  to  the 
entireness  of  animal  operations,  but  they  are  heightened  into  spirit, 
and  transformed  into  a  new  nature.  And  this  is  a  new  article,  and 
now  to  be  considered. 

St.  Hierome^  teUs  of  the  custom  of  the  empire,  when  a  tyrant  was 
overcome,  they  used  to  break  the  head  of  his  statues,  and  upon  the 
same  trunk  to  set  the  head  of  the  conqueror,  and  so  it  passed  wholly 
for  the  new  prince.  So  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  :  as  soon  as 
the  tyrant  sin  is  overcome,  and  a  new  heart  is  put  into  us,  or  that 
we  serve  under  a  new  head,  instantly  we  have  a  new  name  given  us, 
and  we  are  esteemed  a  new  creation ;  and  not  only  changed  in  man- 
ners, but  we  have  a  new  nature  within  us,  even  a  third  part  of  an 
essential  constitution.  This  may  seem  strange ;  and  indeed  it  is  so, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  great  mysteriousnesses  of  the  gospel.  Every  man 
naturally  consists  of  soul  and  body;  but  every  christian  man  that 
belongs  to  Christy  hath  more,  for  he  hath  body,  and  soul,  and  spirit. 
My  text  is  plain  for  it :  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  His."  And  by  '  Spirit'  is  not  meant  only  the  graces 
of  God,  and  His  gifts  enabUng  us  to  do  holy  things :  there  is  more 
belongs  to  a  good  man  than  so.  But  as  when  God  made  man.  He 
made  him  after  His  own  image,  and  breathed  into  him  the  spirit  of 
life,  and  he  was  made  in  animam  viventem%  'into  a  living  soul/ 
then  he  was  made  a  man :  so  in  the  new  creation,  Christ, '  by  whom 
God  made  both  the  worlds','  intends  to  conform  us  to  His  image,  and 
He  hath  given  us  ''the  Spirit  of  adoption •,''  by  which  we  are  made 
sons  of  God ;  and  by  the  spirit  of  a  new  life  we  are  made  new  creatures, 

n  n  Cot,  i.  31 ;  2  Cor.  x.  17.]  '  [Gen.  ii.  7.] 

o  [Acts  i,  4.]  '  [Heb.  i.  2.] 

P  [Comineiit  in  Abac  iii.  14.  torn.      *  [Rom.  viii.  15.] 
ui  col.  1635.] 
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capable  of  a  new  state^  entitled  to  another  manner  of  duration, 
enabled  to  do  new  and  greater  actions  in  order  to  liigher  ends ;  we 
have  new  aflFections,  new  understandings,  new  wills :  Vetera  transie- 
runt,  et  ecce  omnia  nova  facta  sunt*,  '  all  things  are  become  new/ 
And  this  is  called  'the  seed  of  GodV  when  it  relates  to  the  principle 
and  cause  of  this  production;  but  the  thing  that  is  produced  is  a 
spirit,  and  that  is  as  much  in  nature  beyond  a  soul  as  a  soul  is  be- 
yond a  body. — ^This  great  mystery  I  should  not  utter  but  upon  the 
greatest  authority  in  the  world,  and  from  an  infallible  doctor;  I 
mean  St.  Paul,  who  from  Christ  taught  the  Church  more  secrets  than 
all  the  whole  college  besides.  "  And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify 
you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  God  that  your  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and 
body,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ":'^  we  are  not  sanctified  wholly,  nor  preserved  in  safety,  unless 
besides  our  souls  and  bodies  our  spirit  also  be  kept  blameless.  This 
distinction  is  nice,  and  infinitely  above  human  reason:  but  "the 
word  of  God,''  saith  the  same  apostle  %  "is  sharper  than  a  two-edged 
sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  the  soul  and  the 
spirit :''  and  that  hath  taught  us  to  distinguish  the  principle  of  a 
new  life  from  the  principle  of  the  old,  the  celestial  from  the  natural; 
and  thus  it  is ; — 

The  spirit,  as  I  now  discourse  of  it,  is  a  principle  infosed  into  us 
by  God  when  we  become  His  children,  whereby  we  live  the  life  of 
grace,  and  understand  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  passions 
and  desires  of  things  beyolid  and  contrary  to  our  natural  appetites, 
enabling  us  not  only  to  sobriety,  which  is  the  duty  of  the  body;  not 
only  to  justice,  which  is  the  rectitude  of  the  soul ;  but  to  such  a  sanc- 
tity as  makes  us  like  to  God ;  for  so  saith  the  Spirit  of  God,  "  Be  ye 
holy,  as  I  am^:"  'be  pure,  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is 

Sure,  as  He  is  perfect* :'  which  because  it  cannot  be  a  pierfection  6i 
egrees,  it  must  be  in  similitudine  natura,  '  in  the  likeness  of  that 
nature'  which  God  hath  given  us  in  the  new  birth,  that  by  it  we 
might  resemble  His  excellency  and  hohness.  And  this  I  conceive  to 
be  the  meaning  of  St.  Peter*,  "  According  as  His  divine  power  hath 
given  us  all  things  that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness,"  that  is,  to  this 
new  life  of  godliness,  "  through  the  knowledge  of  Him  that  hath 
called  us  to  glory  and  virtue ;  whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,  that  by  tnese  you  might  be  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature :"  so  we  read  it :  but  it  is  something  mistaken :  it 
is  not  TTJs  OcCas  <t>va'€(as,  '  the'  divine  nature ;  for  God's  nature  is 
indivisible  and  incommunicable ;  but  it  is  spoken  participative,  or 
per  aTtaloffiam,  '  partakers  of  a  divine  nature,'  that  is,  of  this  new  and 
godlike  nature  given  to  every  person  that  serves  God,  whereby  he  is 

•  [2  Cot.  v.  17  1  '  [Lev.  xi.  44,  et  passim  Vet.  Test — 

«  [IJohn  iii.  9.1  1  Pet.  i.  16.] 

»  [1  Thess.  V.  23.]  «  [Matt.  v.  48.] 

»  f  Ileb.  iv.  12.]  •  [2  Epist  i.  3,  4.] 
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sanctified,  and  made  the  child  of  God,  and  framed  into  the  likeness 
of  Christ.  The  Greeks  generally  called  this  xipia-im,  '  a  gracious 
gift/  an  extraordinary  superaddition  to  nature ;  not  a  single  gift  in 
order  to  single  purposes,  out  an  universal  principle  j  and  it  remains 
upon  all  good  men  during  their  lives,  and  after  their  death ;  and  is 
that '  white  stone'  spoken  of  in  the  Eevelation^  "  and  in  it  a  new 
name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth  but  he  that  hath  it  '^  and  by 
this  God's  sheep  at  the  day  of  judgment  shall  be  discerned  from  goats ; 
if  their  spirits  oe  presented  to  God  pure  and  unblamable,  this  great 
xipi'O'fia,  this  talent  which  God  hath  given  to  all  Christians  to  im- 
prove in  the  banks  of  grace  and  of  reUgion,  if  they  bring  this  to  God 
increased  and  grown  up  to  the  fulness  of  the  measure  of  Christ  (for 
it  is  Christ's  spirit,  and  as  it  is  in  us  it  is  called  "  the  supply  of  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ '^,")  then  we  shall  be  acknowledged  for  sons, 
and  our  adoption  shall  pass  into  an  eternal  inheritance  in  the  portion 
of  our  elder  brother. 

I  need  not  to  apply  this  discourse :  the  very  mystery  itself  is  in 
the  whole  world  the  greatest  engagement  of  our  duty  that  is  imagin- 
able, by  the  way  of  instrument,  and  by  the  way  of  thankfulness. 

Qaisquis  magna  dedit,  voluit  sibi  magna  rependi ; 

'^  He  that  gives  great  things  to  us,  ought  to  have  great  acknowledg- 
ments i"  and  Seneca  said  concerning  wise  men,  that  "  he  that  doth 
benefit  to  others,  hides  those  benefits ;  as  a  man  lays  up  great  trea- 
sures in  the  earth,  which  he  must  never  see  with  his  eyes  unless  a 
great  occasion  forces  him  to  dig  the  graves  and  produce  that  which 
he  buried ;  but  all  the  while  the  man  was  hugely  rich,  and  he  had 
the  wealth  of  a  great  relation.''  So  it  is  with  God  and  us :  for  this 
huge  benefit  of  the  Spirit  which  God  gives  us  is  for  our  good  de-  * 
posited  into  our  souls ;  not  made  for  forms  and  ostentation,  not  to 
be  looked  upon,  or  serve  little  ends;  but  growing  in  the  secret  of  our 
souls,  and  swelling  up  to  a  treasure,  making  us  in  this  world  rich  by 
title  and  relation ;  but  it  shall  be  produced  in  the  great  necessities  of 
doomsday.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  fire  be  quenched,  the  fire  of 
God's  spirit,  God  will  kindle  another  in  His  anger  that  shall  never 
be  quenched :  but  if  we  entertain  God's  spirit  with  our  own  purities, 
and  employ  it  diligently,  and  serve  it  willingly  (for  God's  spirit  is  a 
loving  Spirit^,)  then  we  shall  really  be  turned  into  spirits.  Irenseus* 
had  a  proverbial  saying,  Perfecti  sunt  qui  tria  sine  querela  Deo  exhi- 
bent,  '  they  that  present  three  things  right  to  God,  they  are  perfect  / 
that  is,  a  chaste  body,  a  righteous  soul,  and  a  holy  spirit.  And  the 
event  shall  be  this,  which  Maimonides  expressed  not  amiss,  though 
he  did  not  at  all  imderstand  the  secret  of  this  mystery ;  the  soul  of 
man  in  this  life  is  in  jpotentia  ad  esse  spiritum,  *  it  is  designed  to  be 

^  [Chap,  il  17.]  "  [Wisd.  i.  6.] 

«  [PhiL  i.  19.]  •  [Contr.  haer.,  lib.  v.  cap.  6.  §  1.  p.  300.] 
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a  spirit/  but  in  the  world  to  come  it  shall  be  aotoally  as  very  a  spirit 
as  an  angel  is.  And  this  state  is  expressed  by  the  apostle^  calling  it 
*'  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit^:"  that  is,  here  it  is  began,  and  given  as 
an  antepast  of  glory,  and  a  principle  of  grace ;  but  then  we  shall 
have  it  in  plenitudine : 


>  Regit  idem  spiritot  artut 


Orbe  alio  *  t  - 

here  and  there  it  is  the  same;  but  here  we  have  the  earnest,  there 
the  riches  and  the  inheritance. 

But  then  if  this  be  a  new  principle,  and  be  given  us  in  order  to 
the  actions  of  a  holy  life,  we  must  take  care  that  we  *  receive  not  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  vain^,'  but  remember  it  is  a  new  life ;  and  as  no 
man  can  pretend  that  a  person  is  alive  that  doth  not  always  do  the 
works  of  life,  so  it  is  certain  no  man  hath  the  Spirit  of  QoA.  but  he 
that  lives  the  life  of  ^race,  and  doth  the  works  of  the  Spirit,  that  is, 
'in  all  holiness,  and  justice,  and  sobriety.' 

Spiriius  qui  accedit  animo  vel  Dei  est  vel  d€emonu,  said  Tertullian* ; 
*  every  man  hath  within  him  the  Spirit  of  God  or  the  spirit  of  the 
devil.'  The  spirit  of  fornication  is  an  unclean  devU,  and  extremely 
contrary  to  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  so  is  the  spirit  of  malice  or  un- 
charitableness ;  for  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  spirit  of  love :  for  as  by 
purities  God's  spirit  sanctifies  the  body,  so  by  love  He  purifies  the 
soul,  and  makes  the  soul  grow  into  a  spirit,  into  a  divine  nature. 
Bat  God  knows  that  even  in  christian  societies  we  see  the  devils 
walk  up  and  down  eveiy  day  and  every  hour ;  the  devil  of  unclean- 
ness,  and  the  devil  of  drunkenness ;  the  devil  of  malice,  and  the 
devil  of  rage ;  the  spirit  of  filthy  speaking,  and  the  spirit  of  detrac* 
tion ;  a  proud  spirit,  and  ihe  spirit  of  rebellion :  and  yet  all  call 
'  christian.'  It  is  generally  supposed  that  unclean  spirits  walk  in  the 
night,  and  so  it  used  to  be ;  "  for  they  that  are  drunk  are  drunk  iii 
the  night,"  said  the  apostle*^.  But  Suidas*  tells  of  certain  empusa 
that  used  to  appear  at  noon,  at  such  times  as  the  Greeks  did  celebrate 
the  funerals  of  the  dead ;  and  at  this  day  some  of  the  Russians  fear 
the  noon-day  devil,  which  appeareth  like  a  mourning  widow  to  reapers 
of  hay  and  com,  and  uses  to  break  their  arms  and  legs  unless  they 
worship  her.  The  prophet  David"*  speaketh  of  both  kinds,  "Thou 
shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night;  and"  a  mina^  et  damonio 
meridiano,  "from  the  devil  at  noon  thou  shalt  be  free."  It  were 
happy  if  we  were  so ;  but  besides  the  solemn  followers  of  the  works 
of  darkness  in  the  times  and  proper  seasons  of  darkness,  there  are 
very  many  who  act  their  scenes  of  darkness  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  in 
open  defiance  of  God,  and  all  laws,  and  all  modesty.     There  is  in 

t  f2  Cor.  I  22.]  '  [CoL  1227.1                      .^ 

f  f  Lucan.  i.  456.]  ■  [Pa.  xcL  5.  J 

h  [Vid.  2  Cor.  vL  1.]  ■  [Sic   vers,    ant— Vulg.   hod.    'in- 

«  [Vid-  De  anim.,  §  10.  p.  271  D.]  cursu.'] 

k  [i  Thesf.  V.  7.] 
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such  men  the  spirit  of  impudence  as  well  as  of  impiety.  And  yet  I 
might  have  expressed  it  higher ;  for  every  habitual  sin  doth  not  only 
put  us  into  the  power  of  the  devil,  but  turns  us  into  his  very  nature: 
just  as  the  Holy  Ghost  transforms  us  into  the  image  of  God. 

Here  therefore  I  have  a  greater  argument  to  persuade  you  to  holy 
Uving  than  Moses  had  to  the  sons  of  Israel.  "  Behold,  I  have  set 
before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing**;''  so  said  Moses: 
but  I  add,  that  I  have  upon  the  stock  of  this  scripture  set  before 
you  the  good  Spirit  and  the  bad,  God  and  the  devil :  choose  unto 
whose  nature  you  will  be  likened,  and  into  whose  inheritance  you 
will  be  adopted,  and  into  whose  possession  you  will  enter.  If  you 
commit  sin,  "ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil P,''  ye  are  begot  of  his 
principles,  and  follow  his  pattern,  and  shall  pass  into  his  portion, 
when  ye  are  led  captive  by  him  at  his  will ;  and  remember  what  a 
sad  thing  it  is  to  go  into  the  portion  of  evil  and  accursed  spirits,  the 
sad  and  eternal  portion  of  devils.  But  he  that  hath  the  Spirit  of 
God,  doth  acknowledge  God  for  his  Father  and  his  Lord,  he  de- 
spises the  world,  and  hath  no  violent  appetites  for  secular  pleasures, 
and  is  dead  to  the  desires  of  this  life,  and  his  hopes  are  spiritual, 
and  God  is  his  joy,  and  Christ  is  his  pattern  and  his  support,  and  reli- 
gion is  his  employment,  and  'godliness'  is  his  'gain^:'  and  this 
man  understands  the  things  of  God,  and  is  ready  to  die  for  Christ, 
and  fears  nothing  but  to  sm  against  God ;  and  his  will  is  filled  with 
love,  and  it  springs  out  in  obedience  to  God  and  in  charity  to  his 
brother.  And  of  such  a  man  we  cannot  make  judgment  by  his 
fortune,  or  by  his  acquaintance;  by  his  circumstances,  or  by  his 
adherencies;  for  they  are  the  appendages  of  a  natural  man:  but 
"the  spiritual  is  judged  of.no  man*";''  that  is,  the  rare  excellencies 
that  make  him  happy  do  not  yet  make  him  illustrious,  unless  we 
will  reckon  virtue  to  be  a  great  fortune,  and  holiness  to  be  great 
wisdom,  and  God  to  be  the  best  friend,  and  Christ  the  best  relative, 
and  the  Spirit  the  hugest  advantage,  and  heaven  the  greatest  reward. 
He  that  knows  how  to  value  these  things,  may  sit  down  and  reckon 
the  felicities  of  him  that  hath  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  purpose  of  this  discourse  is  this ;  that  since  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  a  new  nature  and  a  new  life  put  into  us,  we  are  thereby  taught 
and  enabled  to  serve  God  by  a  constant  course  of  holy  living,  with- 
out the  frequent  returns  and  intervening  of  such  actions  which  men 
are  pleased  to  call  '  sins  of  infirmity.'  Whosoever  hath  the  Spirit 
of  God  lives  the  life  of  grace ;  the  Spirit  of  God  rules  in  him,  and 
is  strong  according  to  its  age  and  abode,  and  allows  not  of  those 
often  sins,  which  we  think  unavoidable,  because  we  call  them  '  natu- 
ral infirmities.' 

"  But  if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,  but  the 

o  [Deut.  XXX.  19.]  «  [1  Thn.  vi.  6.1 

f  [Joba  TiiL  *4.]  '  [1  Cor.  iL  15.J 
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spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness'."    The  state  of  sin  is  a  state 
of  death.     The  state  of  man  under  the  kw  was  a  state  of  bondage 
and  infirmity,  as  St.  Paul  largely  describes  him  in  the  seventh  chapter 
to  the  Pomans :  but  he  that  hath  the  Spirit,  is  made  alive,  and  free 
and  strong,  and  a  conqueror  over  all  the  powers  and  violences  of  sin. 
Such  a  man  resists  temptations,  falls  not  under  the  assault  of  sin, 
returns  not  to  the  sin  which  he  last  repented  of,  acts  no  more  that 
error  which  brought  him  to  shame  and  sorrow:  but  he  that  falls 
under  a  crime  to  which  he  still  hath  a  strong  and  vigorous  inclina- 
tion, he  that  acts  his  sin,  and  then  curses  it,  and  then  is  tempted, 
and  then  sins  again,  and  then  weeps  again,  and  calls  himself  miser- 
able, but  still  the  enchantment  hath  confined  him  to  that  circle; 
this  man  hath  not  the  Spirit :  ^'  for  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there 
is  liberty*/^  there  is  no  such  bondage,  and  a  returning  folly  to  the 
commands  of  sin. 

But  because  men  deceive  themselves  with  calling  this  bondage 
a  pitiable  and  excusable  infirmity,  it  will  not  be  useless  to  consider 
the  state  of  this  question  more  particularly,  lest  men  from  the  state 
of  a  pretended  infirmity  fall  into  a  real  death. 

1.  No  great  sin  is  a  sin  of  infirmity,  or  excusable  upon  that  stock. 
But  that  I  may  be  understood,  we  must  know  that  every  sin  is  in 
some  sense  or  other  a  sin  of  infirmity.  When  a  man  is  in  the  state 
of  spiritual  sickness  or  death,  he  is  in  a  state  of  infirmiiy;  for  he  is 
a  wounded  man,  a  prisoner,  a  slave,  a  sick  man,  weak  in  his  judg- 
ment and  weak  in  his  reasonings,  impotent  in  his  passions,  of 
childish  resolutions,  great  inconstancy,  and  his  purposes  untwist  as 
easily  as  the  rude  conjuncture  of  uncombining  cables  in  the  violence 
of  a  northern  tempest :  and  he  that  is  thus  in  infirmity  cannot  be 
excused ;  for  it  is  the  aggravation  of  the  state  of  his  sin ;  he  is  so 
infirm  that  he  is  in  a  state  unable  to  do  his  duty.  Such  a  man 
is  a  ^servant  of  sin'*,^  a  slave  of  the  devil,  an  heir  of  corruption, 
absolutely  under  command;  and  eveiy  man  is  so  who  resolves  for 
ever  to  avoid  such  a  sin,  and  yet  for  ever  falls  under  it.  For  what 
can  he  be  but  a  servant  of  sin  who  fain  would  avoid  it,  but  cannot  ? 
that  is,  he  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  God  within  him;  Christ  dwells 
not  in  his  soul ;  for  '  where  the  Son  is,  there  is  liberty' :'  and  all 
that  are  in  the  Spirit  are  sons  of  God,  and  servants  of  righteousness, 
and  therefore  freed  from  sin. — ^But  then  there  are  also  sins  of  infir- 
mity which  are  single  actions,  intervening  seldom,  in  little  instances, 
unavoidable,  or  through  a  faultless  ignorance:  such  as  these  are 
always  tlie  allays  of  the  life  of  the  best  men ;  and  for  these  Christ 
hath  paid,  and  they  are  never  to  be  accounted  to  good  men  save 
only  to  make  them  more  wary  and  more  humble.  Now  concerning 
these  it  is  that  I  say.  No  great  sin  is  a  sin  of  excusable  or  unavoid- 
able infirmity :  because  whosoever  hath  received  the  Spirit  of  God 

•  [Rom.  viiL  10.]  »  [Jolm  yiiL  34.1 

*  [2  Cor.  iii  17.]  »  [Vi<L  John  yiii.  86.] 
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hath  efficient  knowledge  of  his  Auty,  and  sufficient  strengths  of 

n,  and  sufficient  advertency  of  mind^  to  avoid  such  things  as 
reat  and  apparent  violence  to  piety  and  religion.  No  man  can 
justly  say  that  it  is  a  sin  of  infirmity  that  he  was  drunk :  for  there 
are  out'  three  causes  of  every  sin ;  a  fourth  is  not  imaginable. 
First ;  if  ignorance  cause  it^  the  sin  is  as  full  of  excuse  as  the 
ignorance  was  innocent:  but  no  Christian  can  pretend  this  to 
drunkenness,  to  murder,  to  rebellion,  to  undeanness :  for  what 
Christian  is  so  uninstructed  but  that  he  knows  adultery  is  a  sin  ? 
Secondly,  want  of  observation  is  the  cause  of  many  indiscreet  and 
foolish  actions:  now  at  this  gap  many  irregularities  do  enter  and 
escape,  because  in  the  whole  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  of  so 
present  a  spirit  as  to  consider  and  reflect  upon  every  word  and  every 
thought;  but  it  is  in  this  case  in  God's  laws  otherwise  than  in 
man's  :  the  great  flies  cannot  pass  through  without  observation,  little 
ones  do ;  and  a  man  cannot  be  drunk  and  never  take  notice  of  it ; 
or  tempt  his  neighbour's  wife  before  he  be  aware :  therefore  the  less 
the  instance  be,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  a  sin  of  infirmitv ;  and  yet 
if  it  be  never  so  little,  if  it  be  observed,  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  sin  of 
infirmity.  But  thirdly,  because  great  crimes  cannot  pretend  to  pass 
undiscemibly,  it  follows  that  they  must  come  in  at  the  door  of  ma- 
lice, that  is,  of  want  of  grace,  in  the  absence  of  the  Spirit ;  they  de- 
stroy wherever  they  come,  and  the  man  dies  if  they  pass  upon  hiim. 

It  is  true  there  is  flesh  and  blood  in  eveiy  regeneiate  man,  but 
they  do  not  both  rule;  the  flesh  is  left  to  tempt,  but  not  to  prevail. 
And  it  were  a  strange  condition  if  both  the  ^dly  and  the  ungodly 
were  captives  to  sin,  and  infallibly  should  fall  into  temptation  and 
death,  without  all  difference  save  only  that  the  godly  sins  unwillingly, 
and  the  ungodly  sins  willingly.  But  if  the  same  things  be  done 
by  both,  and  God  in  both  be  dishonoured,  and  their  duty  prevari- 
cated, the  pretended  unwillingness  is  the  sign  of  a  greater  and  a 
baser  slavery,  and  of  a  condition  less  to  be  endured :  for  the  servi- 
tude  which  is  against  me,  is  intolerable :  but  if  I  choose  the  state 
of  a  servant,  I  am  free  in  my  mind. 

— —  Libertatifl  servaveris  umbram. 
Si  quidquid  jubeare  velisy  ;— - 

Certain  it  is  that  such  a  person  who  fain  would,  but  cannot,  choose 
but  commit  adultery  or  drunkenness,  is  the  veriest  slave  to  sin  that 
can  be  imagined,  and  not  at  all  freed  by  the  Spirit  and  by  the  'liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God ;'  and  there  is  no  other  difference  but  that  the 
mistaken  good  man  feels  his  slavery  and  sees  his  chains  and  his 
fetters ;  but  therefore  it  is  certain  that  he  is,  because  he  sees  himself 
to  be,  a  slave.    No  man  can  be  a  servant  of  sin  and  a  servant  of 

'  — tot  rebas  iniquis 
Paruimus  Ticti ;  Tenia  est  hiec  sola  pudoris 
Degenerisqae  metos,  nil  jam  pgtuisse  negarl-^Laoan.  [iil  146.] 
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Tigliteonffliess  at  the  same  time ;  but  every  man  tliat  hath  the  Spirit 
of  Crod  is  a  servant  of  righteoosness :  and  tiierefore  whosoever  find 
great  sins  to  be  unavoidable,  are  in  a  state  of  death  and  reprobation 
as  to  the  present,  beoanse  they  willingly  or  unwillingly,  it  matters 
)K>t  much  whether  of  the  two,  are  servants  of  son. 

2.  Sins  of  infirmity,  as  they  are  small  in  their  instance,  so  they 
put  on  their  degree  of  excosableness  only  according  to  the  weakness 
or  infirmity  of  a  man's  understanding.  So  far  as  men,  without  their 
own  fault,  understand  not  their  duty,  or  are  possessed  with  weakness 
of  principles,  or  are  destitute  and  void  of  discourse  or  discerning 
powers  and  acts,  so  feur,  if  a  sin  creeps  upon  them,  it  is  as  natural, 
and  as  free  from  a  law,  as  is  the  action  of  a  child ;  but  if  any  thing 
else  be  mingled  with  it,  if  it  proceed  from  any  other  principle,  it  is 
criminal,  and  not  excused  by  our  infirmity,  because  it  is  chosen; 
and  a  man's  will  hath  no  infirmity  but  when  it  wants  the  grace  of 
Ood,  or  is  mastered  with  passions  and  sinful  appetites;  and  that 
infirmity  is  the  state  of  unregen^ration. 

3.  The  violence  or  strength  of  a  temptation  is  not  sufficient  to  ex- 
cuse an  action  or  to  make  it  accountable  upon  the  stock  of  a  pitiable 
and  innocent  infirmity,  if  it  leaves  the  uuderstanding  still  able  to 
judge;  because  a  temptation  cannot  have  any  proper  strengths  but 
from  ourselves;  and  because  we  have  in  us  a  principle  of  baseness 
which  this  temptation  meets,  and  only  persuades  me  to  act  because  I 
bve  it.  Josepn  met  with  a  temptation  as  violent  and  as  strong  as 
any  man ;  and  it  is  certain  there  are  not  many  Christians  but  would 
tm  under  it,  and  call  it  a  sin  of  infirmity,  since  t^ey  have  been 
taught  so  to  abuse  themselves  by  sewing  fig4eaves  before  their  naked- 
ness :  but  because  Joseph  had  a  strength  of  God  within  him,  the 
strength  of  chastitv,  therefore  it  could  not  at  all  prevail  upon  him. 
Some  men  cannot  by  any  art  of  hell  be  tempted  to  be  drunk ;  others 
oan  no  more  resist  an  invitation  to  such  a  meeting  than  ihey  can  re- 
fuse to  die  if  a  dagger  were  drunk  with  their  heart-blood,  because 
their  evil  habits  made  them  weak  on  that  part :  and  some  man  that 
is  fortified  against  revenge  it  may  be,  wiU  certainly  fiall  under  a  temp- 
tation to  uncleanness.  For  every  temptation  is  great  or  small 
according  as  the  man  is ;  and  a  good  word  will  certainly  lead  some 
men  to  an  action  of  folly,  while  another  will  not  think  ten  thousand 
pound  a  considerable  argument  to  make  him  tell  one  single  lie 
against  his  duty  or  his  conscience. 

4.  No  habitual  sin,  that  is,  no  sin  that  returns  constantly  or 
frequently;  that  is  repented  of  and  committed  again,  and  still  re- 
pented of  and  then  again  committed ;  no  such  sin  is  excusable  with 
a  pretence  of  infirmity :  because  that  sin  is  certainly  noted,  and  cer- 
tainly condemned,  and  therefore  returns,  not  because  of  the  weakness 
of  nature  but  the  weakness  of  grace  :  the  principle  of  this  is  an  evil 
spirit,  an  habitual  aversation  from  God,  a  dominion  and  empire  of 
sin.     And  as  no  man  for  his  inclination  and  aptness  to  the  sins  of 
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{he  flesh  is  to  be  called  carnal^  if  he  corrects  his  inclinations  and 
turns  them  into  virtues;  so  no  man  can  be  called  spiritual  for  his 
good  wishes  and  apt  inclinations  to  goodness^  if  these  inclinations 
pass  not  into  acts^  and  these  acts  into  habits  and  holy  customs^  and 
walkings  and  conversation  with  God.  But  as  natmral  concupiscence 
corrected  becomes  the  matter  of  virtue,  so  these  good  incnnations 
and  condemnings  of  our  sin,  if  they  be  ineffective  and  end  in  sinful 
actions,  are  the  perfect  signs  of  a  reprobate  and  unr^nerate  sti^. 

The  sum  is  this :  an  animal  man,  a  man  xmier  the  law,  a  carnal 
man,  (for  as  to  this  they  are  all  one,)  is  sold  under  sin,  he  is  a  ser- 
vant of  corruption,  he  fdls  frequently  into  the  same  sin  to  which  he 
is  tempted;  ne  commends  the  law,  he  consents  to  it  that  it  is  good; 
he  does  not  commend  sin,  he  does  some  little  things  against  it,  but 
thef  are  weak  and  imperfect,  his  lust  is  stronger,  his  passions  violent 
and  unmortified,  his  nabits  vicious,  hia  customs  sinful,  and  he  lives 
in  the  regions  of  sin,  and  dies  and  enters  into  its  portion.  But  a 
n)iritual  man,  a  man  that  is  in  the  state  of  grace,  who  is  bom  anew  of 
the  Spirit,  that  is  regenerate  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  led  by  the 
Spirit,  he  lives  in  the  Spirit,  he  does  the  works  of  God  cheerfully, 
habitually,  vigorouslv;  and  although  he  sometimes  slips,  yet  it  is  but 
seldom,  it  is  in  small  instances ;  hois  life  is  such  as  he  cannot  pretend 
to  be  justified  by  works  and  merit,  but  by  mercy  and  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  yet  he  never  sins  great  sins :  if  he  does,  he  is  for  that 
present  fallen  from  God's  favour,  and  though  possibly  he  may  re- 
cover, (and  the  smaller  or  seldomer  the  sin  is,  the  sooner  may  be  his 
restitution,)  yet  for  the  present,  I  say,  he  is  out  of  God's  favour. 
But  he  that  remains  in  the  grace  of  God,  sins  not  by  any  deliberate, 
consultive,  knowing  act :  he  is  incident  to  such  a  surprise  as  may 
consist  with  the  w^ness  and  judgment  of  a  good  man ;  but  what- 
soever is  or  must  be  considered,  if  it  cannot  pass  without  considera- 
tion it  cannot  pass  without  sin,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  upon  him 
while  he  remains  in  that  state.  Eor  '  he  that  is  in  Christ,  in  nim  the 
body  is  dead  by  reason  of  sin*.'  And  the  gospel  did  not  differ  from 
the  law,  but  that  the  gospel  gives  grace  ana  s&ength  to  do  whatso- 
ever it  commands,  which  the  law  did  not;  and  the  greatness  of  the 
promise  of  etemsd  life  is  such  an  argument  to  them  that  consider 
it,  that  it  must  needs  be  of  force  sufScient  to  persuade  a  man  to  use 
all  his  faculties  and  all  his  strength  that  he  may  obtain  it.  God  ex- 
acted all  upon  this  stock ;  God  knew  this  could  do  every  thing : 
niAil  non  in  hoc  prasumpsit  Beu9,  said  one.  This  will  make  a  satyr 
chaste,  and  Silenus  to  be  sober,  and  Dives  to  be  charitable,  and 
Simon  Magus  himself  to  desnise  reputation,  and  Saul  to  turn  from  a 
persecutor  to  an  apostle.  For  since  God  hath  given  us  reason  to 
choose,  and  a  promise  to  exchange  for  our  temperance  and  faith  and 
charity  and  justice,  for  these  (I  say)  happiness,  exceeding  great  happi- 

•  [Vid.  Ronr.  Tiii.  lO.J 
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ness^  that  we  shall  be  kings^  that  we  shall  reign  with  Grod,  with 
Christ,  with  all  the  holy  angels  for  ever,  in  feUcity  so  great  that  we 
have  not  now  capacities  to  understand  it,  our  heart  is  not  big  enough 
to  think  it;  there  cannot  in  the  world  be  a  greater  inducement  to 
engage  us,  a  greater  argument  to  oblige  us,  to  do  our  duty.  God 
hath  not  in  heaven  a  bigger  argument ;  it  is  not  possible  any  thing 
in  the  world  should  be  bigger;  which  because  the  Spirit  of  God  hath 
revealed  to  us,  if  by  this  strength  of  His  we  walk  m  His  ways,  and 
be  ingrafted  into  His  stock,  and  bring  forth  His  fruits,  '  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,'  then  'we  are  in  Christ,  and  'Christ  in  us;'  then  we 
'  walk  in  the  Spirit,'  and  '  the  Spirit  dweUs  in  us ;'  and  our  portion 
shall  be  there  where  'Christ  by  the  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us,' 
that  is,  at  the  right  hand  of  His  Father,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 


SERMON  m. 

THE  DESCENDING  AND  ENTAILED  CUESE  CUT  OFF. 


ExoD.  XX.  6,  6. 

I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of 
them  that  hate  Me : 

And  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  Me  and  keep 
My  commandments. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  commonwealth  should  give  pensions  to 
orators  to  dissuade  men  from  running  into  houses  infected  with  the 
plague,  or  to  entreat  them  to  be  out  of  love  with  violent  torments, 
or  to  create  in  men  evil  opinions  concerning  famine  or  painful  deaths : 
every  man  hath  a  sufficient  stock  of  self-love,  upon  me  strength  of 
which  he  hath  entertained  principles  strong  enough  to  secure  himself 
against  voluntary  mischiefs,  and  from  running  into  states  of  death 
and  violence.  A  man  would  think  that  this  I  have  now  said  were 
in  all  cases  certainly  true ;  and  I  would  to  God  it  were :  for  that 
which  is  the  greatest  evil,  that  which  makes  all  evils,  that  which 
turns  good  into  evil,  and  every  natural  evil  into  a  greater  sorrow, 
and  makes  that  sorrow  lasting  and  perpetual;  that  which  sharpens 
the  edge  of  swords,  and  makes  agues  to  be  fevers,  and  fevers  to  turn 
into  places ;  Ihat  which  puts  stings  into  every  fly,  and  uneasiness  to 
eveiy  trifling  accident,  and  strings  every  whip  with  scorpions;  you 
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know  I  must  needs  mean  sin  ;  that  evil  men  suffer  patiently,  and  choose 
\rillingly,  and  run  after  it  greedily,  and  will  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  divorced  from  it :  and  therefore  God  hath  hired  servants  to  fight 
against  this  evil ;  He  hath  set  angels  with  fiery  swords  to  drive  us 
from  it.  He  hath  employed  advocates  to  plead  against  it.  He  hath 
made  laws  and  decrees  against  it.  He  hath  despatched  prophets  to 
warn  us  of  it,  and  hath  established  an  order  of  men,  men  of  His  own 
family,  and  who  are  fed  at  His  own  charges*,  I  mean  the  whole 
order  of  the  clergy,  whose  office  is,  like  watchmen,  to  give  an  alarum** 
at  every  approach  of  sin,  with  as  much  affrightment  as  if  an  enemy 
were  near,  or  the  sea  broke  in  upon  the  flat  country ;  and  all  this 
only  to  persuade  men  not  to  be  extremely  miserable,  for  nothing,  for 
vanity,  for  a  trouble,  for  a  disease :  for  some  sins  naturally  are 
diseases,  and  all  others  are  natural  nothings,  mere  privations  or  im- 
perfections, contrary  to  goodness,  to  felicity,  to  God  himself.  And 
yet  God  hath  hedged  sin  round  about  with  thorns,  and  sin  of  itself  too 
brings  thorns ;  and  it  abuses  a  man  in  all  his  capacities,  and  it  places 
poison  in  all  those  seats  and  receptions  where  he  could  possibly  en- 
tertain happiness.  For  if  sin  pretend  to  please  the  sense,  it  doth  first 
abuse  it  shamefully,  and  then  humours  it :  it  can  only  feed  an  im- 
postume ;  no  natural,  reasonable,  and  perfective  appetite :  and  besides 
its  own  essential  appendages  and  proprieties,  thmgs  are  so  ordered, 
that  a  fire  is  kindled  round  about  us ;  and  every  thing  within  us, 
above,  below  us,  and  on  every  side  of  us,  is  an  argument  against,  and 
an  enemy  to  sin ;  and,  for  its  single  pretence  that  it  comes  to  please 
one  of  the  senses,  one  of  those  laculties  which  are  in  us  the  same 
they  are  in  a  cow,  it  hath  an  evil  so  communicative,  that  it  doth  not 
only  work  like  poison  to  the  dissolution  of  soul  and  body,  but  it  is  a 
sickness  like  the  plague,  it  infects  all  our  houses,  and  corrupts  the 
air  and  the  very  breath  of  heaven :  for  it  moves  Qoi  first  to  jealousy, 
and  that  takes  off  His  friendship  and  kindness  towards  us ;  and  then 
to  anger,  and  that  makes  Him  a  resolved  enemy;  and  it  brings  evil 
not  only  upon  ourselves  but  upon  all  our  relatives,  upon  ourselves 
and  our  children,  even  the  children  of  our  nephews*. 
Ad  natos  natomm,  et  qui  nucentur  ab  illis', 

to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  And  therefore  if  a  man  should 
despise  the  eye  or  sword  of  man,  if  he  sins  he  is  to  contest  with  the 
jealousy  of  a  provoked  God :  if  he  doth  not  regard  himself,  let  him 
pitv  his  pretty  children :  if  he  be  angry,  and  hates  all  that  he  sees, 
and  is  not  solicitous  for  his  children,  yet  let  him  pity  the  generations 
which  are  yet  unborn;  let  him  not  bring  a  curse  upon  his  whole 
family,  and  suffer  his  name  to  rot  in  curses  and  dishonoura ;  let  not 
his  memory  remain  polluted  with  an  eternal  stain.  If  all  this  will 
not  deter  a  man  from  sin,  there  is  no  instrument  left  for  that  man's 
virtue,  no  hopes  of  his  feliciiy,  no  recovery  of  his  sorrows  and  sick- 

*  [See  p.  313  supr.,  and  *  Doctrine  of         *  [nephews,  i.e.  '  g^ndchildren  ;'  so 
Repentance,'  chap.  ix.  sect.  1.  §  4.]  pp.  868,  79helow;  and  see  vol.  vii.  p.  504.] 

*  [Edd.  recent  'alarm.']  ^  [Vid.  Virg.  iEn.  iil  98.] 
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nesses ;  bat  he  must  sink  under  the  strokes  of  a  jealous  Qoi  into 
the  dishonour  of  etoiud  ages,  and  the  groanings  of  a  never  ceasing 
sorrow. 

''God  is  a  jealous  God/'  that  is  the  fibst  great  stroke  He 
strikes  against  sin ;  He  speaks  after  the  manner  ci  men  ;  and  in  so 
speaking,  we  know,  he  that  is  jealous,  is  susj^ous, — ^he  is  inquisi- 
tive,— he  is  implacable. 

1.  God  is  pleased  to  represent  Himself  a  parson  very  'suspicious/ 
both  in  respect  of  persons  and  things.  For  our  persons,  we  give 
Him  cause  enough,  for  we  are  sinners  from  our  mother's  womb ;  we 
make  solemn  vows,  and  break  them  instantly;  we  cry  for  pardon^ 
and  still  renew  Ihe  sin ;  we  desire  God  to  try  us  once  more,  and  we 
provoke  Him  ten  times  fiiriher;  we  use  the  means  (tf  ^ce  to  cure 
us,  and  we  turn  them  into  vices  and  opportunities  of  sin ;  we  curse 
our  sins,  and  yet  long  for  them  extremely;  we  renounce  ihem  pub- 
licly, and  yet  send  for  than  in  private  and  shew  them  kindness;  we 
leave  little  offences,  but  our  faith  and  our  charity  is  not  skong 
enough  to  master  gieat  ones;  and  sometimes  we  are  shamed  out  of 
great  ones,  but  yet  entertain  little  ones;  or  if  we  disclaim <>  both,  yet 
we  love  to  remember  them,  and  delight  in  their  past  actions,  and 
bring  them  home  to  us  at  least  by  fiction  of  imagination :  and  we 
love  to  be  beimyed  into  them;  we  would  fedn have  things  so  ordered 
by  chance  or  power,  that  it  may  seem  necessaiy  to  sin,  or  that  it  may 
become  excusable,  and  dressed  fitly  for  our  own  circumstances ;  and  for 
ever  we  lon^  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  the  ffarlic  and  the  onions : 
and  we  so  htUe  do  esteem  Manna,  the  food  of  angels,  we  so  loathe 
the  bread  of  heaven,  that  any  temptation  will  make  us  return  to  our 
fetters  and  our  bondage.  Ajid  if  we  do  not  tempt  ourselves,  yet  we 
do  not  resist  a  temptation ;  or  if  we  pray  against  it,  we  desu*e  not  to 
be  heard ;  and  if  we  be  assisted,  yet  we  wm  not  work  togeth^  with 
those  assistances :  so  that  unless  we  be  fenced,  nothing  will  be  done. 
We  are  so  willing  to  perish,  and  so  unwilling  to  be  saved,  that  we 
minister  to  God  reason  enough  to  suroect  us,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  God  is  jealous  of  us.  We  keep  company  with  harlots 
and  polluted  persons ;  we  are  kind  to  all  God^  enemies,  and  love  that 
whicn  He  hates :  how  can  it  be  otherwise  but  that  we  should  be  sus- 
pected ?  Let  us  make  our  best  of  it,  and  see  if  we  can  recover  the 
good  opnion  of  God ;  for  as  ^et  we  are  but  suspected  persons. 

2.  And  therefore  God  is  'inquisitive;'  He  looks  for  that  which 
He  fain  would  never  find :  God  sets  spies  upon  us ;  He  looks  upon 
US  Himself  through  the  curtains  of  a  doud,  and  He  sends  angels  to 
espy  us  in  all  our  ways,  and  permits  the  devil  to  winnow  us  and  to 
accuse  us,  and  erects  a  tribunal  and  witnesses  in  our  own  consciences, 
and  He  cannot  want  information  concerning  our  smallest  irregu- 
larities. Sometimes  the  devil  accuses ;  but.he  also  sometimes  accuses  ua 

c  [*  disdain/  in  first  cd.] 
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falsely,  either  maliciously  or  ignorantly,  and  we  stand  upright  in  that 
particular  by  innocence,  and  sometimes  by  penitence ;  and  aU  this 
while  our  conscience  is  our  friend.  Sometimes  our  conscience  does 
accuse  us  unto  God,  and  tiien  we  stand  convict  by  our  own  judg- 
ment. Sometimes  if  our  oonsdence  acquit  us,  yet  we  are  not  were- 
by  justified ;  for  as  Moses  accused  the  Jews,  so  do  Christ  and  His 
apostles  accuse  us,  not  in  their  persons,  but  by  their  works  and  by 
their  words,  by  the  thing  itself,  by  confronting  the  laws  of  Christ  and 
our  practices.  Sometimes  tlie  angels,  who  are  the  observers  of  all 
our  works,  carry  up  sad  tidings  to  the  court  of  heaven  against  us. 
Thus  two  angels  were  the  informers  against  Sodom :  but  yet  these 
were  the  last;  for  before  that  time  the  cry  of  their  iniquity  had 
sounded  loud  and  sadly  in  heaven.  And  aU  this  is  the  (urect  and 
proper  effect  of  His  jealousy,  which  sets  spies  upon  all  the  actions, 
and  watches  the  circimistances,  and  tells  the  steps,  and  attends  the 
businesses,  the  recreations,  the  publications  and  retirements  of  every 
man,  and  will  not  suffer  a. thought  to  wander  but  He  uses  means  to 
correct  its  error  and  to  reduce  it  to  Himself.  For  He  that  created 
us  and  daily  feeds  us.  He  that  entreats  us  to  be  happy  with  an  im- 
portunity** so  passionate  as  if  not  we  but  Himself  were  to  receive  the 
.  favour ;  He  that  would  part  with  His  only  Son  from  His  bosom  and 
the  embraces  of  eternity,  and  give  Him  over  to  a  shameful  and  cursed 
death  for  us,  cannot  but  be  supposed  to  love  us  with  a  great  love, 
and  to  own  us  with  an  entire  title,  and  therefore  that  He  would  fain 
secure  us  to  Himself  with  an  undivided  possession.  And  it  cannot 
but  be  infinitely  reasonable :  for  to  whom  else  should  any  of  us  be- 
long but  to  God  ?  did  the  world  create  us  P  or  did  lust  ever  do  us 
any  good  f  did  Satan  •  ever  suffer  one  stripe  for  our  advantage  ?  does 
not  he  study  all  the  ways  to  ruin  us  ?  do  the  sun  or  the  stars  preserve 
us  alive  P  or  do  we  get  understanding  from  the  angels?  did  ever  any 
joint  of  our  body  knit,  or  our  heart  ever  keep  one  true  minute  of  a 
pulse,  without  God  P  had  not  we  been  either*  nothing,  or  worse, 
that  is,  infinitely;  eternally  miserable,  but  that  God  made  us  capable, 
and  then  pursued  us  with  arts  and  devices  of  ^at  mercy  to  force  us 
to  be  happy  P  Great  reason  therefore  there  is  that  God  should  be 
jealous  1^  we  take  any  of  our  duty  from  Him,  who  hath  so  strangely 
deserved  it  all,  and  give  it  to  a  creature,  or  to  our  enemy,  who  can- 
not be  capable  of  any.  But  however,  it  will  concern  us  with  much 
caution  to  observe  our  own  wjqrs,  since  '  we  are  made  a  spectacle  to 
God,  to  angels,  and  to  menV  God  hath  set  so  many  spies  upon  us, 
the  blessed  angels  and  the  accursed  devils,  good  men  and  bad  men, 
the  eye  of  heaven,  and  eve  of  that  eye,  God  himself, — all  watching 
lest  we  rob  God  of  His  honour,  and  ourselves  of  our  hopes.  For 
by  His  prime  intention  He  hath  chosen  so  to  get  His  own  glory  as 
may  best  consist  with  our  felicity;  His  great  design  is  to  be  glorified 
in  our  being  saved. 

*  ['opportunity'  in  first  two  edd.]         •  [Cf.  p.  82  supr-l         f  [1  Cor  it.  ©.J 
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3.  God's  jealousy  hath  a  sadder  effect  than  all  this.  For  all  this 
is  for  mercy ;  but  if  we  provoke  this  jealousy,  if  He  finds  us  in  our 
spiritual  whoredoms.  He  is  implacable,  that  is.  He  is  angry  with  us 
to  eternity,  unless  we  return  in  time ;  and  if  we  do,  it  may  be  He 
will  not  be  appeased  in  all  instances ;  and  when  He  forgives  us.  He 
will  make  some  reserves  of  His  wrath ;  He  will  punish  our  persons 
or  our  estate,  He  will  chastise  us  at  home  or  abroad,  in  our  bodies 
or  in  our  children ;  for  He  will  visit  our  sins  upon  our  children  jfrom 
generation  to  generation :  and  if  they  be  made  miserable  for  our  sins, 
they  are  unhappy  in  such  parents;  but  we  bear  the  curse  and  the 
anger  of  God,  even  while  they  bear  His  rod;— 

God  ''visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children/'  that's 
the  SECOND  great  stroke  He  strikes  against  sin,  and  is  now  to  be 
considered. 

That  God  doth  so  is  certam,  because  He  saith  He  doth ;  and  that 
this  is  just  in  Him  so  to  do,  is  also  as  certain  therefore,  because  He 
doth  it.  For  as  His  laws  are  our  measures,  so  His  actions  and  His  own 
will  are  His  own  measures.  He  that  hath  right  over  all  things  and 
all  persons,  cannot  do  wrong  to  any  thing.  He  that  is  essentially 
just, — and  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  justice,  or  justice  itself 
could  not  be  good,  if  it  did  not  derive  from  Him, — ^it  is  impossible 
for  Him  to  be  unju^t.  But  since  God  is  pleased  to  speak  alter  the 
manner  of  men,  it  may  well  consist  with  our  duty  to  enquire  into 
those  manners  of  consideration,  whereby  we  may  understand  the 
equity  of  God  in  this  proceeding,  and  to  be  instructed  also  in  our 
own  danger  if  we  persevere  in  sin. 

1.  No  man  is  made  a  sinner  by  the  fault  of  another  man  without 
his  own  consent;  for  to  every  one  God  gives  his  choice,  and  sets  life 
and  death  before  every  of  the  sons  of  Adam ;  and  therefore  this  death 
is  not  a  consequent  to  any  sin  but  our  own.  In  this  sense  it  is  true 
that  if  '  the  fathers  eat  sour  grapes,  the  children's  teeth  shall  not  be 
set  on  edge*;'  and  therefore  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  was  derived  to 
all  the  world,  did  not  bring  the  world  to  any  other  death  but  tem- 
poral, by  the  intermedial  stages  of  sickness  and  temporal  infelicities. 
And  it  is  not  said  that  'sin'  passed  upon  all  men',  but  'death;'  and 
that  also  no  otherwise  but  i<ly  <^  Trijrr€i  iffiofiTov,  'inasmuch  as  all 
men  have  sinned;'  as  they  have  followed  the  steps  of  their  father, 
80  thev  are  partakers  of  this  death.  And  therelore  it  is  very  re- 
markable that  death  brought  in  by  sin  was  nothing  superinduced  to 
man ;  man  only  was  reduced  to  his  own  natural  condition,  from  which 
before  Adam's  fall  he  stood  exempted  by  supernatural  favour;  and 
therefore  although  the  taking  away  that  extraordinary  grace  or  pri- 
vilege was  a  punishment,  yet  the  suffering  the  natural  death  was 
directly  none,  out  a  condition  of  his  creation,  natural,  and  therefore 

•  [Vid.  Jer.  xxxi.  29  sq.;  Ezek.  xriii.  2,  8.]  '  [Rom.  v.  12.] 
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not  primarily  evil ;  but,  if  not  good,  yet  at  least  indifferent.  And 
the  truth  and  purpose  of  this  observation  will  extend  itself  if  we 
observe,  that  before  any  man  died,  Christ  was  promised,  by  whom 
death  was  to  lose  its  sting,  by  whom  death  did  cease  to  be  an  evil, 
and  was,  or  might  be,  if  we  do  belong  to  Christ,  a  state  of  advan- 
tage. So  that  we  by  occasion  of  Adam's  sin  being  returned  to  our 
natural  certainty  of  dying,  do  still  even  in  this  very  particular  stand 
between  the  blessing  and  the  cursing.  If  we  follow  Christ,  death  is 
our  friend :  if  we  imitate  the  prevarication  of  Adam,  then  death  be- 
comes an  evil;  the  condition  of  our  nature  becomes  the  punishment 
of  our  own  sin,  not  of  Adam's.  For  although  his  sin  brought  death 
in,  yet  it  is  only  our  sin  that  makes  death  to  be  evil.  And  I  desire 
this  to  be  observed,  because  it  is  of  great  use  in  vindicating  the 
divine  justice  in  the  matter  of  this  question.  The  material  pait  of 
the  evil  came  from  our  father  upon  us ;  but  the  formality  of  it,  the 
sting  and  the  curse,  is  only  by  ourselves. 

2.  Por  the  fault  of  others  many  may  become  miserable,  even  all 
or  any  of  those  whose  relation  is  such  to  the  sinner,  that  he  in  any 
sense  may  by  such  inflictions  be  punished,  execrable  or  oppressed. 
Indeed  it  were  strange*  if  when  a  plague  were  in  Ethiopia  the  Athe- 
nians should  be  infected,  or  if  the  house  of  Pericles  were  visited,  and 
Thucydides  should  die  for  it.  For  although  there  ure  some  evils 
which,  as  Plutarch'*  saith,  are  ansis  et  jaropagationibu8  pradita,  et 
incredibili  celeritate  in  longinquum  penetrantia,  such  which  can  dart 
evil  influences  as  porcupines  do  their  quills ;  yet  as  at  so  great  dis- 
tances the  knowledge  of  any  confederate  events  must  needs  be  un- 
certain, 80  it  is  also  useless,  because  we  neither  can  join  their  causes, 
nor  their  circumstances,  nor  their  accidents,  into  anv  neighbourhood 
of  conjunction.  Belations  are  seldom  noted  at  such  distances ;  and 
if  they  were,  it  is  certain  so  many  accidents  will  intervene  that  will 
outweigh  the  ef&cacy  of  such  relations,  that  by  any  so  far  distant 
events  we  cannot  be  instructed  in  any  duty,  nor  understand  ourselves 
reproved  for  any  fault.  But  when  the  relation  is  nearer,  and  is 
jomed  under  such  a  head  and  common  cause  that  the  influence  is 
perceived,  and  the  parts  of  it  do  usually  communicate  in  benefit, 
notices,  or  infelicity,  especially  if  they  relate  to  each  other,  as  superior 
and  inferior;  then  it  is  certain  the  sin  is  infectious;  I  mean,  not 
only  in  example,  but  also  in  punishment. 
And  of  this  I  shall  shew, 

first,  in  what  instances  usually  it  is  so ; 

secondly,  for  what  reasons  it  is  so,  and  justly  so ; 

thirdly,  in  what  degree,  and  in  what  cases,  it  is  so ; 

fourthly,  what  remedies  there  are  for  this  evU. 

»  [Ko/toi  Oauficurt^tpop  et  vdOout  Iv      ^vKvZlSiis  M<n\<r§p,   f-f;,^* — P^****   ^^ 
AiBiowiif  \afi6mos  itpx^v  h'nr\'fiff0ii<ra»      ser.  num.  yindict,  torn,  viii  p.  212.] 
al  *A9riyat,  Ktd  UfpiKXTis    i,ir40wt,  Ka\  k  [Ubi  stipr.] 
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I.  It  is  SO  in  kingdoms^  in  churches^  in  families^  in  political,  arti- 
ficial, and  even  in  accidental  societies. 

When  David  numbered  the  people,  Grod  was  angry  with  him,  but 
He  punished  the  people  for  the  crime ;  seventy  thousand  men  died 
of  the  plague.  And  when  God  gave  to  David  the  choice  of  three 
plagues,  he  chose  that  of  the  pestUence,  in  which  the  meanest  of  the 
people,  and  such  which  have  the  least  society  with  the  acts  and 
crimes  of  kings,  are  most  commonly  devoured,  whilst  the  powerful 
and  sinning  persons,  by  arts  of  physic,  and  flight,  by  provisions  of 
nature,  and  accidents,  are  more  commonly  secured.  But  the  story 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  hath  furnished  us  with  an  example  fitted  with 
all  the  stranger  circumstances  in  this  question.  Joshua  had  sworn 
to  the  Gibeonites,  who  had  craftily  secured  their  lives  by  exchanging 
it  for  their  liberties ;  almost  five  hundred  years  after,  Saul,  in  zeal  to 
the  men  of  Israel  and  Judah,  slew  many  of  them.  After  this  Saul 
dies,  and  no  question  was  made  of  it;  but  in  the  days  of  David, 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  land  three  years  together,  and  God  being 
enquired  of  said  it  was  because  of  Saul  his  kilUng  the  Gibeonites^ 
What  had  the  people  to  do  with  their  king's  fault  ?  or  at  least  the 
people  of  David  with  the  fault  of  Saul?  That  we  shall  see  anon. 
J3ut  see  the  way  that  was  appointed  to  expiate  the  crime  and  the 
calamity.  David  took  seven  of  Saul's  sons  and  hanged  them  up 
against  the  sun,  and  after  that  God  was  entreated  for  the  land.  The 
story  observes  one  circumstance  more,  that  for  the  kindness  of  Joua* 
than  David  spared  Mephibosheth. — ^Now  this  story  doth  not  only 
instance  in  kingdoms,  but  in  families  too.  The  father's  fault  is 
punished  upon  the  sons  of  the  family,  and  the  king's  fault  upon  the 
people  of  his  land,  even  after  the  death  of  the  king,  after  the  death 
of  the  father.  Thus  God  visited  the  sin  of  Ahab  partly  upon  him- 
self, partly  upon  his  sons ;  "  I  will  not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days, 
but  in  his  son's  days  will  I  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house*.''  Thus 
did  God  slay  the  child  of  Bathsheba  for  the  sin  of  his  father  David ; 
and  the  whole  family  of  Eli,  all  his  kindred  of  the  nearer  lines,  were 
thrust  from  the  priesthood,  and  a  curse  made  to  descend  upon  his 
children  for  many  ages,  '  that  all  the  males  should  die  young  and  in 
the  flower  of  then:  youth.'  The  boldness  and  impiety  of  Cham  made 
his  posterity  to  be  accursed,  and  brought  slavery  into  the  world. 
Because  Amalek  fought  with  the  sons  of  Israel  at  Rephidim,  God 
took  up  a  quarrel  against  the  nation  for  ever.  And  above  all  exam- 
ples is  that  of  the  Jews,  who  put  to  death  the  Lord  of  life,  and 
made  their  nation  to  be  an  anathema  for  ever,  until  the  day  of  resti- 
tution;  ''His  blood  be  upon  us,  and  upon  our  children."  If  we 
shed  innocent  blood,  if  we  provoke  God  to  wrath,  if  we  oppress  the 
poor,  if  we  'crucify  the  Lora  of  life  again,  and  put  Him  to  an  open 
shame  V  the  wrath  of  God  will  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children,  to 

*  [2  Stm.  xxi  1.]  k  [1  Kings  xxl  29.]  »  [Heb.  vi.  6.] 
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make  us  a  cursed  family;  and  we"*  are  the  sinners,  to  be  the  stock 
and  original  of  the  curse;  the  pedigree  of  the  misery  shall  derive 
from  us. 

This  last  instance  went  further  than  the  other  of  families  and 
kingdoms.  Fot  not  only  the  single  families  of  the  Jews  were  made 
miserable  for  their  fathers'  murdering  the  Lord  of  life,  nor  also  was 
the  nation  extinguished  abne  for  t£e  ons  of  their  rulers,  but  the 
religion  was  removed;  it  ceased  to  be  God's  people;  the  synagogue 
was  rejected,  and  her  veil  rwit,  and  her  privacies  dismantled,  and  the 
gentiles  were  made  to  be  (Jod's  people  when  the  Jews'  enclosure  was 
disparked.  I  need  not  further  to  instance  this  proposition  in  the 
case  of  national  churches;  though  it  is  a  sad  calamity  that  is  fallen 
upon  all  the  seven  churches  of  A^,  to  whom  the  Spirit  of  God 
wrote  seven  epistles  by  St.  John;  and  almost  all  the  churches  of 
AMca,  where  Christ  was  worshipped,  and  now  Mahomet  is  thrust 
in  substitution,  and  the  people  are  servants,  and  the  religion  is  ex- 
tinguished, or  where  it  remains  it  shines  like  the  moon  in  an  eclipse, 
or  like  the  least  spark  of  the  Pleiades,  seen  but  seldom,  and  that 
rather  shilling  like  a  glow-worm  than  a  taner  enkindled  with  a 
beam  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness. — ^I  shall  add  no  more  instances  to 
verify  the  truth  of  this,  save  only  I  shall  observe  to  you  that  even 
there  is  danger  in  being  in  evil  company,  in  suspected  places,  in  the 
civil  societies  and  fellowships  of  wicked  men. 

Vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacmm 

Vulgarit  arcane,  sub  isdem 

Sit  trabibus,  fragilemque  mecum 
Solvat  phaielum.    Sspe  Diespiter 
Neglectus,  ineesto  adcUdit  integrum*. 

And  it  happened  to  the  mariners  who  carried  Jonah  to  be  in  danger 
with  a  horrid  storm,  because  Jonah  was  there  who  had  sinned 
agamst  the  Lord.  Many  times  the  sin  of  one  man  is  punished  by 
the  falling  of  a  house  or  a  wall  upon  him,  and  then  all  the  family 
are  like  to  be  crushed  with  the  same  ruin ;  so  dangerous,  so  pesti- 
lential, so  infectious  a  thing  is  sin,  that  it  scatters  the  poison  of  its 
breath  to  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  makes  that  the  man  ought  to 
be  avoided  like  a  person  infected  with  the  plague. 

n.  Next  I  am  to  consider  why  this  is  so,  and  why  it  is  justly  so. 
To  this  I  answer, 

1.  Between  lungs  and  their  people,  parents  and  their  children, 
there  is  so  great  a  necessitude,  propriety,  and  entercourse  of  nature, 
dominion,  right,  and  possession,  that  they  are  by  God  and  the  laws 
of  nations  reckoned  as  their  goods  and  their  blessings.  ^'The 
honour  of  a  king  is  in  the  multitude  of  his  people ° ;''  and  "  children 
are  a  gift  that  cometh  of  the  Lord,''  and  ^' happy  is  that  man  that 

■  [*wbo/  in  first  two  edd.]       »  [Hor.  od.  iiL  2.  lin.  26.]       o  [ProT.  xir.  28.] 
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hath  his  quiver  fuU^of  them";''  and  "Lo  thus  shall  the  man  be 
blessed  that  feareth  the  Lord ;  his  wife  shall  be  like  the  fruitful  vine 
by  the  walls  of  his  touse,  his  children  like  olive-branches  round 
about  his  table®/'  Now  if  children  be  a  blessings  then  to  take  them 
away  in  anger  is  a  curse ;  and  if  the  loss  of  flocks  and  herds^  the 
burning  of  houses,  the  blasting  of  fields,  be  a  curse;  how  much 
greater  is  it  to  lose  our  children,  and  to  see  God  slay  them  before 
our  eyes,  in  hatred  to  our  persons,  and  detestation  and  loathing  of 
our  baseness?  When  Jobs  messengers  told  him  the  sad  stories 
of  fire  from  heaven,  the  burning  his  sheep,  and  that  the  Sabeans 
had  driven  his  oxen  away  and  the  Chaldeans  had  stolen  his  camels, 
these  were  sad  arrests  to  his  troubled  spirit ;  but  it  was  reserved  as 
the  last  blow  of  that  sad  execution,  that  the  ruins  of  a  house  had 
crushed  his  sons  and  daughters  to  their  graves.  Sons  and  daughters 
are  greater  blessings  than  sheep  and  oxen ;  they  are  not  servants  of 
profit,  as  sheep  are,  but  they  secure  greater  ends  of  blessing;  they 
preserve  your  names ;  they  are  so  many  titles  of  provision  and  provi- 
dence P;  every  new  child  is  a  new  title  of  God's  care  of  that  family; 
they  serve  the  ends  of  honour,  of  commonwealths  and  kingdoms; 
they  are  images  of  our  souls,  and  images  of  God,  and  therefore  are 
great  blessings ;  and  by  consequence  they  are  great  riches,  though 
they  are  not  to  be  sold  for  money ;  and  surely  he  that  hath  a  cabinet 
of  invaluable  jewels  will  think  himself  rich,  though  he  never  sells 
them.  " Does  God  take  care  for  oxen?"  said  our  blessed  Saviour fl; 
much  more  for  you;  yea,  all  arid  every  one  of  your  children  are 
of  more  value  than  many  oxen.  When  therefore  God  for  your  sins 
strikes  them  with  crookedness,  with  deformity,  with  foolishness,  with 
impertinent  and  caitive  spirits,  with  hasty  or  sudden  deaths,  it  is  a 
greater  curse  to  us  than  to  lose  whole  herds  of  cattle,  of  which  it  is 
certain  most  men  would  be  very  sensible.  They  are  our  goods;  they 
are  our  blessings  from  God ;  therefore  we  are  stricken  when  for  our 
sakes  they  die.  Therefore  we  may  property  be  punished  by  evils 
happening  to  our  relatives. 

2,  But  as  this  is  a  punishment  to  us,  so  it  is  not  unjust  as  to 
them,  though  they  be  innocent.  For  all  the  calamities  of  this  life 
are  incident  to  the  most  godly  persons  in  the  world ;  and  since  the 
King  of  heaven  and  earth  was  made  a  man  of  sorrows,  it  cannot 
be  called  unjust  or  intolerable  that  innocent  persons  should  be 
pressed  with  temporal  infelicities :  only  in  such  cases  we  must  dis- 
tinguish the  misery  from  the  punishment ;  for  that  all  the  world  dies 
is  a  punishment  of  Adam's  sin,  but  it  is  no  evil  to  those  single  per* 
sons  that  "  die  in  the  Lord',"  for  they  are  blessed  in  their  death. 
Jonathan  was  killed  the  same  day  with  his  father  the  king,  and  this 
was  a  punishment  to  Saul  indeed,  but  to  Jonathan  it  was  a  blessing ; 

■  [Ps.  cxxvii.  4,  6.]  vol.  in.  p.  105.] 

•  f  Ps.  cxxviil  5.]  <  r Vii  1  Cor.  ix.  9.— Matt  tL  26  sqq.] 

f  [See  « Holy  Lmng/  chap.ii  sect  6.         '  [Rev.  xiv.  13.] 
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for  since  Gk>d  had  appointed  the  kingdom  to  his  neighbour^  it  was 
more  honourable  for  him  to  die  fighting  the  Lord^s  battle^  than  to 
live  and  see  himself  the  lasting  testimony  of  God's  cnrse  upon  his 
father,  who  lost  the  kingdom  from  his  family  by  his  disobedience : 
that  death  is  a  blessing,  which  ends  an  honourable  and  prevents  an 
inglorious  life.  And  our  children,  it  may  be,  shall  be  sanctified  by 
.a  sorrow,  and  purified  by  the  power  of  affliction,  and  they  shaU 
receive  the  blessmg  of  it ;  but  it  is  to  their  fathers  a  curse,  who  shall 
wound  their  own  nearts  with  sorrow,  and  cover  their  heads  with  a 
robe  of  shame  for  bringing  so  great  evil  upon  their  house. 

8.  Qoi  hath  many  ends  of  providence  to  serve  in  this  dispensa- 
tion of  His  judgments. — ^First,  He  expresses  the  highest  indignation 
against  sin,  and  makes  His  examples  lasting,  communicative,  and  of 
great  effect ;  it  is  a  little  image  ol  hell ;  and  we  shall  the  less  wonder 
that  Qoi  with  the  pams  of  etemiiy  punishes  the  sins  of  time,  when 
with  our  eyes  we  see  Him  punish  a  transient  action  with  a  lasting 
judgment. — Secondly,  it  arrests  the  spirits  of  men,  and  surprises 
their  loosenesses,  and  restrains  their  gaiety,  when  we  observe  that 
the  judgments  of  Ood  find  us  out  in  all  relations,  and  turn  our 
eomjtorts  into  sadness,  and  makes  our  families  the  scene  of  sorrows, 
and  we  can  escape  Him  no  where ;  and  by  sin  are  made  obnoxious  not 
alone  to  personal  judgments,  but  that  we  are  made  like  the  fountains 
of  the  Dead  sea,  springs  of  the  lake  of  Sodom ;  instead  of  refreshing 
our  families  with  olessings,  we  leave  them  brimstone  and  drought, 
and  poison,  and  an  evil  name,  and  the  wrath  of  God,  and  a  treasure 
of  wrath,  and  their  fathers'  sins  for  their  portion  and  inheritance. 
Naturalists^  say  that  when  the  leading  goats  in  the  Greek  islands 
have  taken  an  eryngus,  or  sea-hoUy,  into  their  mouths,  all  the  herd 
will  stand  stiU  till  the  herdsman  comes  and  forces  it  out,  as  appre- 
hending the  evil  that  will  come  to  them  all  if  any  of  them,  especially 
their  prindpab,  taste  an  unwholesome  plant.  And  indeed  it  is  of  a 
general  concernment  that  the  master  of  a  family,  or  the  prince  of  a 
people,  from  whom  as  from  a  fountain  many  issues  do  derive  upon 
their  relatives,  should  be  springs  of  health,  and  sanctity,  and  bless- 
ing. It  is  a  great  right  and  propriety  that  a  king  hath  in  his  people 
or  a  father  in  his  chfldren,  that  even  their  sins  can  do  these  a  mis- 
chief, not  only  by  a  direct  violence  but  by  the  execution  of  God's 
wrath.  God  hath  made  strange  bands  and  vessels  or  channels  of 
communication  between  them,  when  even  the  anger  of  God  shall  be 
conveyed  by  the  conduits  of  such  relations.  That  would  be  con- 
sidered. It  binds  them  nearer  than  our  new  doctrine  wiU  endure. 
But  it  also  binds  ,us  to  pray  for  them,  and  for  their  holiness,  and 

§ood  government,   as   earnestly   as  we   would  be   delivered  from 
eath,  or  sickness,  or  poverty,  or  war,  or  the  wrath  of  God  in  any 

•  [Aristot  Hist,  amm.,  lib.  ix.  cap.  8.  torn.  L  p.  610 ;  Pint  de  scr.  num.  Tindict 
torn.  viii.  p.  212.] 
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instance.— rThirdly,  this  also  will  satisfy  the  fearfaiaoss  of  sHoh  per- 
sons, who  think  the  evil  prosperous,  and  call  the  proud  hm^.  No 
man  ean  be  called  happy  till  he  be  dead;  nor  then  neitner,  if  he 
lived  viciously.  Look  how  Gtoi  handles  him  in  his  children,  in  his 
family,  in  his  grand-children :  and  as  it  tells  that  generation  which 
sees  the  judgment,  that  God  was  all  the  while  ancry  with  him ;  so 
it  supports  the  spirits  of  men  in  the  interval,  and  entertains  them 
with  the  expectation  of  a  certain  hope :  for  if  I  do  not  live  to  see  his 
sin  punished,  yet  his  posterity  may  nnd  themselves  accursed,  and  feel 
their  fathers'  sins  in  their  own  calamity;  and  the  expectation  or 
•belief  of  that  may  relieve  my  oppression,  and  ease  my  sorrows,  while 
I  know  that  God  will  bear  my  injury  in  a  lasting  record,  and,  when 
I  have  forgot  it,  will  bring  it  forth  fco  judgment.  The  Athenians^ 
were  highly  pleased  when  they  saw  honours  done  to  the  posterity  of 
Cimon,  a  good  man  and  a  rare  citizen,  but  murdered  for  being  wise 
and  virtuous;  and  when  at  the  same  time  they  saw  a  decree  of 
banishment  pass  f^nst  the  children  of  Lacharis^  and  Aristo,  tjiey 
laid  their  hands  upon  their  mouths,  and  with  silence  did  admire  the 
justice  of  the  Power  above. 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that  in  sending  evils  upon  the  posterity  of  evil 
men,  God  serves  many  ends  of  providence,  some  of  wisdom,  some  of 
mercy,  some  of  justice,  and  contradicts  none :  for  the  evil  of  the 
innocent  son  is  the  father's  punishment  upon  the  stock  of  his  sin, 
and  his  relation;  but  the  sad  accident  happens  to  the  son  upon  the 
score  of  nature,  and  many  ends  gf  providence  and  mercy.  To  which 
I  add,  that,  if  any  even  the  great^t  temporal  evil  may  fall  upon  a 
man,  as  blindness  did  upon  the  blind  man  in  the  gospel,  when 
'*^  neither  he  nor  his  parents  have  sinned  V'  Dmch  more  may  ft  do  so 
when  his  parents  have,  though  he  have  not ;  for  there  is  a  nearer  or 
more  visible  conmiensuration  of  justice  between  the  parentis  sin 
and  the  son's  sickness,  than  between  the  evil  of  the  son  and  the 
innocence  of  father  and  son  together :  the  dispensation  therefore  is 
righteous  and  severe. 

III.  I  am  now  to  consider  in  what  degree  and  in  what  cases  this 
is  usual,  or  to  be  expected.  It  is  in  the  text  instanced  in  the  matter 
of  worshipping  images.  God  is  so  jealous  of  His  honour,  that  He 
will  not  suffer  an  image  of  Himself  to  be  made,  lest  the  image  dis- 
honour the  substance ;  nor  any  image  of  a  creature  to  be  worshipped, 
though  with  a  less  honour,  lest  that  less  swell  up  into  a  greater. 
And  he  that  is  thus  jealous  of  His  honour,  and  therefore  so  instances 
it,  is  also  very  curious  of  it  in  all  other  particulars ;  and  though  to 
punish  the  sins  of  fathers  upon  the  children  be  more  solemnly  threat- 
ened in  this  sin  only,  yet  we  find  it  inflicted  indifferently  in  any 
other  great  sin,  as  appear^  in  the  former  precedents. 

»  [Plut  ubi  8upr.  p.  211.]  ■  [Leg.  «Lachare».']  «  [Jdm  ix.  «.] 
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This  one  thing  I  desire  to  be  strictly  observed ;  that  it  is  with 
much  error  and  great  indiligence  usually  taught  in  this  question  that 
the  wrath  of  God  descends  from  fathers  to  children  only  in  case  the 
children  imitate  and  write  after  their  fathers^  copy ;  supposing  these 
words,  "  of  them  that  hate  Me,"  to  relate  to  the  children.  But  this 
is  expressly  against  the  words  of  the  text,  and  the  examples  of  the 
thing.  God  afflicts  good  children  of  evil  parents  for  their  fathers' 
sins ;  and  the  words  are  plain  and  determinate,  God  visits  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  in  tertiam  et  guartam  generationem  eorum  qui  odenint 
Me,  ^  to  the  third  generation  of  them,  of  those  fathers,  that  hate  Me  / 
that  is,  upon  the  great-grandchildren  of  such  parents.  So  that  if 
the  great-grandfathers  be  haters  of  God  and  lovers  of  iniquity,  it 
may  entail  a  curse  upon  so  many  generations,  though  the  children 
be  haters  of  their  father's  hatred,  and  lovers  of  God.  And  this  hath 
been  observed  even  by  wise  men  among  the  heathens,  whose  stories 
tell^,  that  Antigonus  was  punished  for  the  tyranny  of  his  father 
Demetrius,  Phyleus  for  his  father  Augeas,  pious  and  wise  Nestor 
for  his  father  Neleus :  and  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  Jonathan,  who 
lost  the  kingdom  and  his  life  upon  the  stock  of  his  father's  sins ; 
and  the  innocent  child  of  David  was  slain  by  the  anger  of  God,  not 
against  the  child,  who  never  had  deserved  it,  but  the  father's  adul- 
tery. I  need  not  here  repeat  what  I  said  in  vindication  of  the  divine 
justice  >  but  I  observed  this  to  represent  the  danger  of  a  sinning 
father  or  mother,  when  it  shall  so  infect  the  family  with  curses  that 
it  shall  ruin  a  wise  and  an  innocent  son,  and  that  virtue  and  innocence 
which  shall  by  God  be  accepted  as  sufficient  through  the  divine  mercy 
to  bring  the  son  to  heaven,  yet  it  may  be  shall  not  be  accepted  to 
quit  him  from  feeling  the  curse  of  his  father's  crime  in  a  load  of 
temporal  infelicities ;  and  who  but  a  villain  would  ruin  and  undo  a 
wise,  a  virtuous,  and  his  own  son  ?  But  so  it  is  in  all  the  world. 
A  traitor  is  condemned  to  suffer  death  himself,  and  his  posterity  are 
made  beggars  and  dishonourable;  his  escutcheon  is  reversed,  his 
arms  of  honour  are  extinguished,  the  nobleness'  of  his  ancestors  is 
forgotten ;  but  his  own  sin  is  not,  while  men  by  the  characters  of 
infamy  are  taught  to  call  that  family  accursed  which  had  so  base  a 
father.  Tiresias*  was  esteemed  unfortunate  because  he  could  not  see 
his  friends  and  children;  the  poor  man  was  blind  with  age:  but 
Athamas  and  Agave  were  more  miserable,  who  did  see  their  children 
but  took  them  for  lions  and  stags ;  the  parents  were  miserably  fran- 
tic :  but  of  all,  they  deplored  the  misery  of  Hercules,  who  when  he 
saw  his  children  took  them  for  enemies,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy 
them.  And  this  is  the  case  of  all  vicious  parents.  That '  a  man's 
enemies  were  they  of  his  own  house  V  was  accounted  a  great  calamity : 
but  it  is  worse  when  we  love  them  tenderly  and  fondly,  and  yet  do 

y  [Plut  ubi  mpr.,  p.  227.]  ■  [*  noblesse/  in  first  ed.] 

•  rSequentia  apud  Plut  de  superst,  torn.  tL  p.  638.]  "  [Matt  x.  Z^.^ 
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them  all  the  despite  we  wish  to  enemies.  But  so  it  is^  that  in  many 
cases  we  do  more  mischief  to  our  children  than  if  we  should  stran- 
gle them  when  they  are  newly  taken  from  their  mother's  knees,  or 
tear  them  in  pieces  as  Medea  did  her  brother  Absyrtus.  For  to 
leave  them  to  inherit  a  curse,  leave  them  an  entailed  calamity,  a 
misery,  a  disease,  the  wrath  of  God  for  an  inheritance,  that  it  may 
descend  upon  them,  and  remark  their  family  like  their  coat  of  arms; 
is  to  be  the  parent  of  evil,  the  ruin  of  our  family,  the  causes  of  mis- 
chief to  them  who  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us  than  our  own  eyes.  And 
let  us  remember  this  when  we  are  tempted  to  provoke  the  jealous 
Ood;  let  us  consider  that  His  anger  hath  a  progeny  and  a  descending 
line,  and  it  may  break  out  in  the  days  of  our  nephews^.  A  Greek 
woman*'  was  accused  of  adultery  because  she  brought  forth  a  black- 
moor,  and  could  not  acquit  herself  till  she  had  proved  that  she  had 
descended  in  the  fourth  degree  from  an  Ethiopian ;  her  great-grand- 
father was  a  moor :  and  S  naturahsts  say  true  that  nephews**  are 
very  often  liker  to  their  grandfathers  than  to  their  fathers,  we  see 
that  the  semblance  of  our  souls,  and  the  character  of  the  person, 
is  conveyed  by  secret  and  undiscemible  conveyances.  Natural  pro- 
duction conveys  original  sin;  and  therefore  by  the  channels  of  the 
body  it  is  not  strange  that  men  convey  an  hereditary  sin.  And 
lustful  sons  are  usually  bom  to  satyrs ;  and  monsters  of  intemper- 
ance to  the  drunkards :  and  there  are  also  hereditary  diseases ;  which 
if  in  the  fathers  they  were  effects  of  their  sin,  as  it  is  in  many  cases, 
it  is  notorious  that  the  father's  sin  is  punished,  and  the  punishment 
conveyed  by  natural  instruments.  So  that  it  cannot  be  a  wonder, 
but  it  ought  to  be  a  huge  aSrightment  from  a  state  of  sin ;  if  a  man 
can  be  capable  of  so  much  charity  as  to  love  himself  in  his  own 
person,  or  in  the  images  of  his  nature,  and  heirs  of  his  fortunes, 
and  the  supports  of  his  family,  in  the  children  that  God  hath  given 
him.  Consider  therefore  that  you  do  not  only  act  your  own  trage- 
dies when  you  sin,  but  you  represent  and  effect  the  fortune  of  your 
children;  you  slay  them  with  your  own  barbarous  and  inhuman 
hands.  Only  be  pleased  to  compare  the  variety  of  estates,  of  your 
own  and  your  children.  If  they  on  earth  be  miserable  many  times 
for  their  father's  sins,  how  great  a  state  of  misery  is  that  in  hell 
which  they  suffer  for  their  own?  And  how  vile  a  person  is  that 
father  or  mother,  who  for  a  little  money,  or  to  please  a  lust,  will 
be  a  parricide,  and  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own 
children. 

>»  [Vid.  p.  857,  not  c  supr.]  •  [Plut.  ubi  supr.,  p.  228.] 
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SEEMON  IV. 

lY.  I  AM  to  consider  what  remedies  there  are  for  sons  to  cut  off 
this  entail  of  curses ;  and  whether^  and  by  what  means^  it  is  possible 
for  sons  to  prevent  the  being  punished  for  their  fath^  sins.  And 
since  this  thing  is  so  perplexed  and  intricate^  hath  so  easy  an  objec- 
tion and  so  hard  an  answer^  looks  so  like  a  cruelty  and  so  unlike  a 
justice^  (though  it  be  infinitely  just,  and  very  seveie,  and  a  huge 
enemy  to  sin;)  it  cannot  be  thought  but  that  there  are  not  only 
ways  left  to  reconcile  GK>d^s  proceeding  to  the  strict  rules  of  justice, 
but  also  the  condition  of  man  to  the  possibilities  of  GK>d^s  usual  mer- 
cies. One  said  of  old.  Ex  tarditate  si  dii  sorUen  pratereant  et  in- 
sontes  plectanty  justitiam  mam  non  sic  recte  resarciunt^,  '  If  God  be 
so  slow  to  punish  the  guilty,  that  the  punishment  be  deferred  till  the 
death  of  the  guilty  person,  and  that  God  shall  be  forced  to  punish 
the  innocent  or  to  let  the  sin  quite  escape  unpunished ;  it  will  be 
something  hard  to  join  that  justice  with  mercy,  or  to  join  that  action 
with  justice.'  Indeed  it  wiU  seem  strange,  but  the  reason  of  its 
justice  I  have  already  discoursed ;  if  now  we  can  find  how  to  recon- 
cile this  to  God's  mercy  too,  or  can  learn  how  it  may  be  turned  into 
a  mercy,  we  need  to  take  no  other  care  but  that  for  our  own  particu- 
lar we  take  heed  we  never  tempt  God's  anger  upon  our  families,  and 
that  by  competent  and  apt  instruments  we  endeavour  to  cancel  the 
decree,  if  it  be  gone  out  against  our  families ;  for  then  we  make  use 
of  that  severity  which  God  intended ;  and  ourselves  shall  be  refreshed 
in  the  shades,  and  by  the  cooling  brooks  of  the  divine  mercy,  even 
then  when  we  see  the  wrath  of  God  breaking  out  upon  the  families 
round  about  us. 

FntsT ;  the  first  means  to  cut  off  the  entail  of  wrath  and  cursings 
from  a  family,  is  for  the  sons  to  disavow  those  signal  actions  of  im- 
piety in  which  their  fathers  were  deeply  guilty,  and  by  which  they 
stained  great  parts  of  their  life,  or  have  done  something  of  very  great 
unworthiness  and  disreputation.  8i  quia  patemi  vitii  nascitur  hares, 
nascitur  et  poena,  'the  heir  of  his  father's  wickedness  is  the  heir  of 
his  father's  curse/  And  a  son  comes  to  inherit  a  wickedness  from 
his  father  three  ways  ^ — 

1.  By  approving  or  any  ways  consenting  to  his  father's  sin :  as  by 
speaking  of  it  without  regret  or  shame;  by  pleasing  himself  in  the 
story ;  or  by  having  an  evil  mind,  apt  to  counsel  or  do  the  like  if  the 
same  circumstances  should  occur.  Tor  a  son  may  contract  a  sin  not 
6nly  by  derivation  and  the  contagion  of  example,  out  by  approbation ; 
not  only  by  a  corporal  but  by  a  virtual  contact;  not  only  by  tran- 
scribing an  evil  copy,  but  by  commending  it :  and  a  man  may  have 

—  animum  ..  leproBum  in  cute  munda, 

'a  leprous  and  a  polluted  mind'  even  for  nothing,  even  for  an  empty 
*  [Vid,  Plut  de  scr.  num.  vindict  (juxta  interpr.  Xylandr.)  torn.  yiii.  p.  203.1 
IV.  B  b 
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and  ineffective  lust.  An  evil  mind  may  contract  the  cnrse  of  an  evil 
action ;  and  though  the  son  of  a  covetous  father  prove  a  prodigal, 
yet  if  he  loves  his  father's  vice  for  ministering  to  his  vanity,  he  is  dis- 
posed not  only  to  a  judgment  for  his  own  prodigality,  but  also  to  the 
curse  of  his  father's  avarice. 

2.  The  son  may  inherit  his  father's  wickedness  by  imitation  and 
direct  practice;  and  then  the  curse  is  like  to  come  to  purpose;  a 
curse  by  accumulation,  a  treasure  of  wrath :  and  then  the  children, 
as  they  arrive  to  the  height  of  wickedness  by  a  speedy  passage,  as 
being  thrust  forward  by  an  active  example,  by  countenance,  by  educa- 
tion, by  a  seldom  restraint,  by  a  remiss  discipline;  so  they  ascertain 
a  curse  to  the  family,  by  being  a  perverse  generation,  a  family  set  up 
in  opposition  against  God,  by  continuing  and  increasing  the  provo- 
cation. 

8.  Sons  inhmt  their  fathers'  crimes  by  receiving  and  enjoying  the 
purchases  of  their  rapine,  injustice,  and  oppression,  by  rising  upon 
the  ruin  of  their  fathers'  souls,  by  sitting  warm  in  the  fors  which 
their  fathers  stole,  and  walking  in  me  grounds  which  are  watered  with 
the  tears  of  oppressed  orphans  and  widows. 

Now  in  all  these  cases  the  rule  holds.  If  the  son  inherits  the  sin, 
he  cannot  call  it  unjust  if  he  inherits  also  his  father's  punishment. 
But  to  rescind  *the  fatal  chain,  and  break  in  sunder  the  Ime  of  Qoi's 
anger,  a  son  is  tied  in  all  these  cases  to  disavow  his  father's  crime. 
But  because  the  cases  are  several,  he  must  also  in  several  maimers 
doit. 

1.  Every  man  is  bound  not  to  glory  in,  or  speak  honour  of,  the 
powerful  and  unjust  actions  of  his  ancestors :  but  as  all  the  sons  of 
Adam  are  bound  to  be  ashamed  of  that  original  stain  which  they  de- 
rived from  the  loins  of  their  abused  father,  they  must  be  humbled  in 
it,  they  must  deplore  it  as  an  evil  mother  and  a  troublesome  daugh- 
ter; so  must  children  account  it  amongst  the  crosses  of  their  &mily 
and  the  stains  of  their  honour,  that  they  passed  through  so  impure 
channels,  that  in  the  sense  of  morality  as  weU  as  nature  they  can 
''  say  to  corruption.  Thou  art  my  father,  and  to  rottenness.  Thou  art  my 
mother®.'^  I  do  not  say  that  sons  are  bound  to  pubUsh  or  declaim 
against  their  fathers'  crimes,  and  to  speak  of  their  shame  in  piazzas 
and  before  tribunals ;  that  indeed  were  a  sure  way  to  bring  their 
fathers'  sins  upon  their  own  heads  by  their  own  faults.  No ;  like 
Shem  and  Japhet,  they  must  go  backward,  and  cast  a  veil  upon  their 
nakedness  and  shame,  lest  they  bring  the  curse  of  their  fathers'  angry 
dishonour  upon  their  own  impious  and  unrelenting  heads.  Noah's 
drunkenness  fell  upon  Cham's  head  because  he  did  not  hide  the  open^ 
ness  of  his  father's  follies ;  he  made  his  father  ridiculous,  but  did 
not  endeavour  either  to  amend  the  sin  or  to  wrap  the  dishonour  in  a 

Eious  covering.  He  that  goes  to  disavow  his  father's  sin  by  pub-  . 
shing  his  shame,  hides  an  ill-face  with  a  more  ugly  vizor,  and  en- 

•  [Sec  Job  rrii  14.] 
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deavoQis  by  torches  and  fantastic  lights  to  quench  the  burning  of 
that  house  which  his  father  set  on  fire;  these  fires  are  to  be 
smothered^  and  so  extinguished.  I  deny  not  but  it  may  become  the 
piety  of  a  child  to  tell  a  sad  story,  to  moum»  and  represent  a  real 
grief  for  so  great  a  misery  as  is  a  wicked  father  or  mother :  but  this 
IS  to  be  done  with  a  tenderness  as  nice  as  we  would  dress  an  eye 
withal;  it  must  be  only  with  designs  of  charity,  of  counsel,  of  ease, 
and  with  much  prudence,  and  a  sad  spirit.  These  things  being 
secured,  that  which  in  this  case  remains  is,  that  with  all  entercourses 
between  Qod  and  ourselves  we  disavow  the  crime. 

Children  are  bound  to  pray  to  Qod  to  sanctify,  to  cure,  to  forgive, 
their  parents :  and  even  concerning  the  sins  of  our  forefathers  the 
church  hath  taught  us  in  her  litanies  to  pray  that  God  would  be 
pleased  to  forgive  them,  so  that  neith^  we  nor  they  may  sink  under 
the  wrath  of  God  for  them;  ''Eemember  not.  Lord,  our  offences, 
nor  the  offences  of  our  forefathers,  neither  take  Thou  vengeance  of 
our  sins;''  'ours,'  in  common  and  conjunction.  And  David'  con* 
fessed  to  God,  and  humbled  himself  for  the  sins  of  his  ancestors  and 
decessors ;  '^  Our  fathers  have  done  amiss  and  dealt  wickedly^  neith^ 
kept  they  Thy  great  goodness  in  remembrance,  but  were  disobedient 
at  the  sea,  even  at  the  Bed  s^"  So  did  good  king  Josiah;  ''Great 
is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  which  is  kindled  against  us,  because  our 
fathers  have  not  hearkened  unto  the  words  of  this  book^."  But  Hals 
is  to  be  done  between  Gk>d  and  ourselves;  or  if  in  public,  then  to  be 
done  by  general  accusation,  that  God  only  may  read  our  particular 
sorrows  in  the  sin^e  shame  of  our  fEimilies,  registered  in  our  hearts, 
and  represented  to  Him  with  humiliation,  shame,  and  a  hearty 
prayer. 

2.  Those  curses  which  descend  firom  tiie  fathers  to  the  children 
by  imitation  of  the  crimes  of  their  progenitors,  are  to  be  cut  off  by 
special  and  personal  repentance  and  prayer,  as  being  a  state  directly 
opposite  to  that  which  procured  the  curse;  and  if  tne  sons  be  pious, 
or  return  to  an  early  and  a  severe  course  of  holy  living,  they  are  to  be 
remedied  as  other  innocent  and  pious  persons  are  who  are  sufferers 
under  the  burdens  of  their  relatives,  whom  I  shall  consider  by  and 
by.  Only  observe  this;  that  no  public  or  imaginative  disavowines, 
no  ceremonial  and  pompous  rescission  of  our  fathers'  crimes,  can  be 
sufi&dent  to  intermpt  the  succession  of  the  curse,  if  the  children  do 
secretly  practise  or  approve  what  they  in  pretence  or  ceremony  dis- 
avow.  And  this  is  clearly  proved;  and  it  will  help  to  explicate  that 
difBcnlt  saving  of  our  bless^  Saviour**,  "Wo  unto  you,  for  ye  build 
the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  them :  truly 
ye  bear  witness  that  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers,  for  they  killed 
them,  and  ye  build  their  sepulchres :"  tnat  is,  the  pharisees  were 
huge  hypocrites,  and  adorned  the  monuments  of  the  miariyr  prophets, 

J  [Pa.  CTi  6, 7.]        »  [2  Kings  xxii  18.]        ^  [Luke  xL  47,  8.] 
Bb2 
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and  in  words  disclaimed  their  fathers'  sin,  but  in  deeds  and  design 
they  approved  it :  First,  because  they  secretly  wished  all  such  per- 
sons dead ;  colebant  mortuos,  g%09  noUetU  wpentiUi :  in  charity  to 
themselves  some  men  wish  their  enemies  in  heaven,  and  would  he  at 
charges  for  a  monument  for  them,  that  their  malice,  and  their  power, 
and  their  bones,  might  rest  in  the  same  grave;  and  yet  that  wish 
and  that  expense  is  i^o  testimony  of  their  charity,  but  of  their  anger. 
— Secondlv,  these  men  were  ^nlling  that  the  monuments  of  those 
prophets  should  remain  and  be  a  visoble  affirightment  to  all  such  bold 
persons  and  severe  reprehenders  as  they  were;  and  therefore  they 
builded  their  sepulchres  to  be  as  beacons  and  publications  of  danger  to 
all  honest  preachers :  and  this  was  the  account  St.  Chiysostom^  gave 
of  the  place. — ^To  which  also,  thirdly,  the  circumstances  of  the  ^ace 
concur :  for  they  only  said,  "  If  they  had  lived  in  their  fathers'  days, 
they  would  not  have  done  as  they  did^;''  but  it  is  certain  they  ap- 

E roved  it,  because  thev  pursued  the  same  courses ;  and  therefore  our 
lessed  Saviour  calls  them  ytv^hv  dLTroKT€b;<n)<rav,  not  only  the  cluldr 
ren  of  them  that  did  kill  the  prophets,  but  a  'killing  generation;' 
the  sin  also  descends  upon  you,  for  ye  have  the  same  killing  mind ; 
and  although  you  honour  them  that  are  dead  and  cannot  shame  you, 
yet  you  desi^  the  same  usages  against  them  that  are  alive,  even  against 
the  Lord  of  the  prophets,  against  Christ  himself,  whom  ye  will  kill. 
And  as  Dion  said  of  Caracalla",  Ilcun  rois  dyaBoXs  iufbpiunv  iLxB6- 
ti€V09,  Tifiqv  Tivhs  airr&v  iTrodavdvra^  hrXdrrero,  'the  man  was 
troublesome  to  all  good  men  when  they  were  ahve,  but  did  them 
honour  when  they  were  dead ;"  and  when  Herod  "  had  killed  Aristo- 
bulus,  yet  he  made  him  a  most  magnificent  funeral :  and  because  the 
Pharisees  were  of  the  same  humour,  therefore  our  blessed  Saviour  bids 
them  ''to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  fathers'  iniquity**;"  for  they 
still  continued  the  malice,  only  they  painted  it  over  with  a  pretence 
of  piety  and  of  disavowing  their  fathers'  sin ;  which  if  they  had  done 
really,  their^  being  children  of  persecutors,  and  much  less  could 
the  '  adorning  of  the  prophets'  sepulchres,'  have  been  just  cause 
of  a  woe  from  Christ,  this  being  an  act  of  piety,  and  the  other 
of  nature,  inevitable  and  not  chosen  by  them,  and  therefore  not 
chargeable  upon  them.  He  therefore  that  will  to  real  purposes 
disavow  his  fathers'  crimes,  must  do  it  heartily,  and  humbly,  and 
cliaritably,  and  throw  off  all  affections  to  the  like  actions.  For  he 
that  finds  fault  with  his  father  for  kiUing  Isaiah  or  Jeremy,  and  him- 
self shall  kill  Aristobulus  and  John  the  baptist ;  he  that  is  angry 
because  the  old  prophets  were  murdered,  and  shall  imprison  and 
beggar  and  destroy  the  new  ones ;  he  that  disavows  the  persecution 
in  the  primitive  times,  and  honours  the  memory  of  the  dead  martyrs, 

k  [Id  Matth.  horn.  Ixxiv.  torn.  riL  p.  mar. — Omittit  LeunclaT.] 

715  A,  718  A.1  ■  [Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  8.  §  4.  p.  666.] 

»   [Matt  XX1M.50.]  o  [Matt  xxiiL  32.] 

B  [Cap  xvi.  torn.  iL  p.  1802.  ed.  Rei-  p  [*  they '  in  fint  e<L] 
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and  yet  every  day  makes  new  ones ;  he  that  blames  the  oppression  of 
the  country  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  yet  shall  continue  to 
oppress  his  tenants,  and  all  that  are  within  his  gripe ;  that  man  can- 
not hope  to  be  eased  from  the  curse  of  his  father's  sins :  he  goes  on 
to  imitate  them,  and  therefore  to  fill  up  their  measure,  and  to  reap  a 
full  treasure  of  wrath. 

3.  But  concerning  the  third  there  is  yet  more  difScuIty.  Those 
sons  that  inherit  their  fathers'  sins  by  possessing  the  price  of  their 
fathers'  sods,  that  is,  by  enjoying  the  goods  gotten  b^  their  fathers' 
rapine,  may  certainly  quit  the  inheritance  of  the  curse  if  they  quit  the 
purchase  of  the  sin,  that  is,  if  they  pay  their  father's  debts ;  his  debts 
of  contract,  and  his  debts  of  justice ;  his  debts  of  entercourse,  and 
his  debts  of  oppression.  I  do  not  say  that  every  man  is  bound  to  re- 
store all  the  land  which  his  ancestors  have  unjustly  snatched :  for 
wheh  by  law  the  possession  is  established,  though  the  grandfather 
entered  like  a  thief,  yet  the  grandchild  is  bona  Jidei  jpossessar,  and 
may  enjoy  it  justly «.  And  the  reasons  of  this  are  great  and  necessary; 
for  the  avoiding  eternal  suits,  and  perpetual  diseases  of  rest  and  con- 
science; because  there  is  no  estate  in  the  world  that  could  be  en- 
joyed by  anv  man  honestly,  if  posterii^  were  bound  to  make  resti- 
tution of  all  the  wrongs  done  by  their  progenitors.  But  although 
the  children  of  the  far-removed  lines  are  not  obliged  to  restitution^ 
yet  others  are :  and  some  for  the  same,  some  for  other  reasons. 

First,  sons  are  tied  to  restore  what  their  fathers  did  usurp,  or  to 
make  agreement  and  an  acceptable  recompense  for  it,  if  the  case  be 
visible,  evident;  and  notorious,  and  the  oppressed  party  demands  it : 
because  in  this  case  the  law  hath  not  settled  the  possession  in  the 
new  tenant;  or  if  a  judge  hath,  it  is  by  injury ;  and  there  is  yet  no 
collateral  accidental  title  transferred  by  long  possession,  as  it  is  in 
other  cases :  and  therefore  if  the  son  continues  to  oppress  the  same 

Eerson  whom  his  father  first  injured,  he  may  well  expect  to  be  the 
eir  of  his  father's  curse,  as  well  as  of  his  cursed  purchase. 
Secondly,  whether  by  law  and  justice,  or  not,  the  person  be 
obliged,  nay,  although  by  all  the  solemnities  of  law  the  unjust  pur- 
chase be  estabUshea,  and  that  in  conscience  the  grandchildren  be 
not  obliged  to  restitution  in  their  own  particulars,  but  may  continue 
to  enjoy  it  without  a  new  sin ;  yet  if  we  see  a  curse  descending  upon 
^  the  family  for  the  old  oppression  done  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers, or  if  we  probably  suspect  that  to  be  the  cause ;  then  if  we 
make  restitution  we  also  most  certainly  remove  the  curse,  because 
we  take  away  the  matter  upon  which  the  curse  is  grounded.  I  do 
not  say  we  sin  if  we  do  not  restore,  but  that  if  we  do  not  we  may 
still  be  punished.  The  reason  of  this  is  clear  and  visible :  for  as 
without  our  faults  in  many  cases  we  may  enjoy  those  lands  which 
our  forefathers  got  unjustly,  so  without  our  faults  we  may  be  punished 
for  them ;  for  as  they  have  transmitted  the  benefit  to  us,  it  is  but 
4  [See  Bp.  Bntler's  letter  on  charoh  prppertj ;  Bartlett's  memcnrt,  ch.  r.  ] 
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reaflonable  we  shotdd  suffer  the  impendent  calamity :  if  we  receive 
good^  we  must  also  venture  the  e^  diat  comes  along  with  it.  Sea 
trcmnt  eum  suo  onere,  '  all  lands  and  possessions  pass  with  their 
proper  burdens  f  and  if  any  ct  my  ancestors  was  a  tenant  and  a 
servant^  and  held  his  lands  as  a  viludn  to  his  lord^  his  posterity  also 
must  do  so,  though  accidentally  they  become  noble :  the  case  is  the 
same  if  my  ancestors  entered  unjustly;  there  is  a  curse  and  a  plague 
that  is  due  to  that  onpression  and  injustice,  and  that  is  *tiie  burden 
of  the  land/  and  it  descends  all  alcmg  wilh  it.  And  although  I  by 
the  consent  of  laws  am  a  just  possessor,  yet  I  am  obhged  to  the 
burden  that  comes  with  the  Jand :  I  am  indeed  another  kind  of  person 
than  my  grandfather ;  he  was  an  usurper,  but  I  am  a  just  possessor; 
but  because  in  respect  of  the  land  this  was  but  an  accidental  change, 
therefore  I  still  am  liable  to  the  burden,  and  the  curse  that  descends 
with  it.    But  the  way  to  take  off  the  curse  is  to  quit  the  title;  and 

Jet  a  man  may  choose.  It  may  be,  to  lose  the  land  would  be  the 
igger  curse;  but  if  it  be  not,  the  way  is  certain  how  you  may  be  rid 
of  it.  There  was  a  custom  among  the  Greeks^  that  the  children 
of  them  that  died  of  consumptions  or  dropsies,  ail  the  while  their 
fathers'  bodies  were  burning  in  their  funeral  piles,  did  sit  with  their 
feet  in  cold  water,  hewing  that  such  a  lustration  and  ceremony  would 
take  off  the  Unesd  and  descending  contagion  from  the  chilcfren.  I 
know  not  what  cure  they  found  by  their  superstition :  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  if  we  wash  (not  our  feet,  but)  our  hands  of  all  the  un- 
just purchases  which  our  fathers  have  transmitted  to  us,  their  hydro- 
pic thirst  of  wealth  shall  not  transmit  to  us  a  consumption  of  estate 
or  any  other  curse.  But  this  remedy  is  only  in  the  matter  of  injury 
or  oppression,  not  in  the  case  of  other  sins ;  because  other  sins  were 
transient,  and  as  the  guilt  did  not  pass  upon  the  children,  so  neither 
did  the  exterior  and  permanent  effect :  and  therefore  in  other  sins, 
in  case  they  do  derive  a  curse,  it  cannot  be  removed,  as  in  the 
matter  of  unjust  possession  it  may  be ;  whose  effect  (we  may  so  order 
it)  shall  no  more  stick  to  us  ihan  the  guilt  of  our  fath^  personal 
actions. 

The  sum  is  this :  as  kingdoms  use  to  expiate  the  faults  of  others 
by  acts  of  justice;  and  as  churches  use  to  'remove  the  accursed 
thing'^  from  sticking  to  the  communities  of  the  faithful,  and  the 
sins  of  Christians  from  foemg  required  of  the  whole  congregation,  by 
excommunicating  and  censuring  the  ddinquent  persons ;  so  the  heirs 
and  sons  of  feumlies  are  to  remove  from  their  house  the  curse  de- 
scending from  their  fathers'  loins,  1.  by  acts  of  disavowing  the  sins 
of  their  ancestors;  2.  by  praying  for  pardon;  S.  by  being  humbled 
for  them;  4.  by  renouncmg  the  example,  and  5.  quitting  the  affec- 
tion to  the  crimes ;  6.  by  not  imitatmg  the  actions  in  Idnd,  or  in 
semblance  and  similitude;  and  lastly,  7.  by  refusing  to  rejoice  in 

9  [Plut  de  ver.  num.  Tindict,  torn,  viii  p.21Ll  '  [Josh,  yu*  IS.] 
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the  ungodly  pnrchases,  in  which  their  'fathers  did  amiss^  and  dealt 
wickedly/ 

Secondly;  but  after  all  this,  many  cases  do  occur  in  which  we 
find  that  innocent  sons  are  punished.  The  remedies  I  have  already 
discoursed  of  are  for  such  children  who  have  in  some  manner  or 
other  contracted  and  derived  the  sin  upon  themselves :  but  if  we  en- 

?|uire  how  those  sons  who  have  no  entercourse  or  affinity  with  their 
athers^  sins,  or  whose  fathers'  sins  were  so  transient  that  no  benefit, 
or  effect  did  pass  upon  their  posterity,  how  they  may  prevent  or  take 
off  the  curse  that  ties  upon  the  family  for  theur  fathers'  faults;  this 
will  have  some  distinct  considerations. 

1.  The  pious  children  of  evil  parents  are  to  stand  firm  upon  the 
confidence  of  the  divine  grace  and  mercy,  and  upon  that  persuasion 
to  b^in  to  work  upon  a  new  stock.  For  it  is  as  certain  that  he  may 
derive  a  blessing  upon  his  posterity,  as  that  his  parents  could  trans- 
mit a  curse;  and  if  any  man  by  piety  shall  procure  God's  favour  to 
his  relatives  and  children,  it  is  certain  that  he  hath  done  more  than 
to  escape  the  punishment  of  his  father's  follies :  'if  sin  doth  abound,' 
and  evils  by  sin  are  derived  from  his  parents;  'much  more  shall 
grace  superaboundV  and  mercy  by  grace;  if  he  was  in  dancer  from 
the  crimes  of  others,  much  rather  shall  he  be  secured  by  his  own 
piety.  For  if  God  pimishefe  the  sins  of  the  fathers  to  four  genera- 
tions ;  yet  He  rewards  the  piety  of  fathers  to  ten,  to  hundreds,  and 
to  thousands.  Many  of  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  were  persons  not 
noted  for  religion,  but  suffered  in  the  public  impiety  and  almost 
universal  idolatry  of  their  ages^;  and  yet  all  the  evils  that  could 
thence  descend  upon  the  family  were  wiped  off,  and  God  began  to 
reckon  with  Abrrfiam  upon  a  new  stock  of  blessings  and  piety;  and 
he  was,  under  God,  the  original  of  so  great  a  blessing,  that  his  family 
for  fifteen  hundred  years  together  had  from  him  a  title  to  many  favours ; 
and  whatever  evils  did  cimnce  to  them  in  the  descending  ages  were 
but  single  evils  in  respect  of  that  treasure  of  mercies  which  the 
father's  piety  had  obtained  to  the  whole  nation.  And  it  is  remark- 
able to  observe  how  blessings  did  stick  to  them  for  their  father's 
sakes,  even  whether  they  would  or  no.  For  first,  his  grandchild 
Esau  proved  a  naughty  man,  and  he  lost  the  great  blessing  which  was 
entailed  upon  the  family ;  but  he  got,  not  a  curse,  but  a  less  blessing : 
and  yet  because  he  lost  the  greater  blessine,  God  excluded  him  from 
being  reckoned  in  the  elder  line" :  for  God,  foreseeing  the  event,  so 
ordered  it  that  he  should  first  lose  his  birthright,  and  then  lose  the 
blessing;  for  it  was  to  be  certain  the  family  must  be  reckoned  for 
prosperous  in  the  proper  line,  and  yet  God  blessed  Esau  into  a  great 
nation,  and  made  him  the  father  of  manv  princes.  Now  the  hue  of 
blessing  being  reckoned  in  Jacob,  God  blessed  his  family  strangely, 
and  by  miracle,  for  almost  five  generations.     He  brought  them  m>m 

•  [Rom.  T.  20.]        *  [Joih.  xxiv.  2 ;  Judith  v.  7,  8.]       ■  ['  time/  in  firrt  two  odd.] 
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Egypt  by  mighty  signs  and  wonders :  and  when  for  sin  they  all  died 
in  their  way  to  Canaan,  two  only  excepted,  God  so  ordered  it  that 
they  were  all  reckoned  as  single  deaths;  the  nation  still  descendJng, 
like  a  river,  whose  waters  were  drunk  up  for  the  beverage*  of  an 
army,  but  still  it  keeps  its  name  and  current,  and  the  waters  are 
supplied  by  showers,  and  springs,  and  providence.   After  this,  iniquity 
still  increased,  and  then  God  struck  deeper,  and  spread  curses  upon 
whole  famiUes;  He  translated  the  priesthood  from  line  to  line.  He 
removed  the  kingdom  from  one  family  to  another:  and  still  they 
sinned  worse;  and  then  we  read  that  God  smote  almost  a  whole 
tribe;   the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  almost  extinguished  about  the 
matter  of  the  Levite's  concubine:  but  still  God  remembered  His 
promise  which  He  made  with  their  forefathers,  and  that  breach  was 
made  up.     After  this  we  find  a  greater  rupture  made,  and  ten  tribes 
fell  into  idolatry,  and  ten  tribes  were  carried  captives  into  Assyria, 
and  never  came  again;  but  still  God  remembered  His  covenant  with 
Abraham,  and  left  two  tribes.     But  they  were  restless  in  their  pro- 
vocation of  the  God  of  Abraham ;  and  they  also  were  carried  captive : 
but  still  God  was  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  brought  them  back, 
and  placed  them  safe,  and  they  grew  again  into  a  kingdom,  and 
should  have  remained  for  ever,  but  that  thev  killed  One  that  was 
greater  than  Abraham,  even  the  Messias ;  and  then  they  were  rooted 
out,  and  the  old  covenant  cast  off,  and  God  delighted  no  more  to  be 
called  'the  God  of  Abraham,^  but  the  'Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'     As  long  as  God  kept  that  relation,  so  long  for  the  fathers' 
sakes  they  had  a  title  and  an  inheritance  to  a  blessing;  for  so  saith 
St.  Paul,  "As  touching  the  election,  they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers' 
sakes^." — I  did  insist  the  longer  upon  this  instance,  that  I  might 
remonstrate  how  great,  and  how  sure,  and  how  persevering''  mercies  a 
pious  father  of  a  family  may  derive  upon  his  succeeding  generations; 
and  if  we  do  but  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  our  father  Abraham,  we 
shall  inherit  as  certain  blessings.     But  then,  I  pray,  add  these  con- 
siderations ;— * 

2.  If  a  great  impiety  and  a  clamorous  wickedness  hath  stained  the 
honour  of  a  family,  and  discomposed  its  title  to  the  divine  mercies 
and  protection,  it  is  not  an  ordinary  piety  that  can  restore  this  family. 
An  ordinary  even  course  of  life,  full  of  sweetness  and  innocency,  will 
secure  every  single  person  in  his  own  eternal  interest :  but  that  piety 
which  must  be  a  spring  of  blessings,  and  communicative  to  others, 
that  must  plead  against  the  sins  of  their  ancestors,  and  begin  a  new 
bank  of  mercies  for  the  relatives ;  that  must  be  a  great  and  excellent, 
a  very  religious  state  of  life.  A  small  pension  will  maintain  a  single 
person,  but  he  that  hath  a  numerous  family  and  many  to  provide  for, 
needs  a  greater  providence  of  God,  and  a  bigger  provision  for  their 
maintenance :  and  a  small  revenue  will  not  keep  up  the  dignity  of  a 

▼  [Rom.  xi.  28.]  *  [So  in  firit  ed. ;  afterwards  •  preserving.'] 
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great  house ;  especially  if  it  be  charged  with  a  great  debt.  And  this 
is  the  very  state  of  the  present  question.  That  piety  that  must  be 
instrumental  to  take  off  the  curse  imminent  upon  a  family^  to  bless  a 
numerous  posterity,  to  secure  a  fair  condition  to  many  ages,  and  to 
pay  the  debts  of  their  fathers'  sins,  must  be  so  large  as  that,  all 
necessary  expenses  and  duties  for  his  own  soul  being  first  discharged, 
it  may  be  remarkable  in  great  expressions,  it  may  be  exemplar  to  all 
the  family,  it  may  be  of  universal  eflBcacy,  large  in  the  extension  of 
parts,  deep  in  the  intension  of  degrees :  and  then,  as  the  root  of  a 
tree  receives  nourishment  not  only  sufiScient  to  preserve  its  own  life, 
but  to  transmit  a  plastio  juice  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  from 
thence  to  the  utmost  branch  and  smallest  gem  that  knots  in  the 
most  distant  part;  so  shall  the  great  and  exemplar  piety  of  the 
father  of  a  family  not  only  preserve  to  the  interest  of  his  own 
soul  the  life  of  grace  and  hopes  of  glory,  but  shall  be  a  quicken- 
ing spirit,  active  and  communicative  of  a  blessing,  not  only  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  to  the  body  and  rightly-descending  line,  but  even 
to  the  collateral  branches,  to  the  most  distant  relatives,  and  all  that 
shall  claim  a  kindred  shiJl  have  a  title  to  a  blessing.  And  this  was 
the  way  that  was  prescribed  to  the  family  of  Eli,  upon  whom  a  sad 
curse  was  entailed,  that  there  should  not  be  an  old  man  of  the  family 
for  ever,  and  that  they  should  be  beggars,  and  lose  the  ofBce  of 
priesthood :  by  the  counsel  of  R.  Johanan*  the  son  of  Zaccheus  all 
the  family  betook  themselves  to  a  great,  a  strict,  and  a  severe  reli- 
gion ;  and  God  was  entreated  to  revoke  His  decree,  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  family,  to  restore  them  to  the  common  condition  of  men,  from 
whence  they  stood  separate  by  the  displeasure  of  Gk>d  against  the 
crime  of  Eli  and  his  sons  Hophni  and  rhineas.  This  course  is  sure 
either  to  take  off  the  judgment,  or  to  change  it  into  a  blessing ;  to 
take  away  the  rod,  or  the  smart  and  evu  of  it;  to  convert  the 
punishment  into  a  mere  natural  or  human  chance,  and  that  chance 
to  the  opportunity  of  a  virtue,  and  that  virtue  to  the  occasion  of  a 
crown. 

3.  It  is  of  great  use  for  the  securing  of  families  that  every  master 
of  a  family  order  his  hfe  so  that  his  piety  and  virtue  be  as  communi- 
cative as  is  possible ;  that  is,  that  he  secure  the  religion  of  his  whole 
family  by  a  severe  supravision  and  animadversion,  and  by  cutting  off 
all  those  unprofitable  and  hurtful  branches  which  load  the  tree,  and 
hinder  the  growth,  and  stock  and  disimprove  the  fruit,  and  revert 
evil  juice  to  the  very  root  itself.  Calvisius  SabinusJ^  laid  out  vast 
sums  of  money  upon  his  servants,  to  stock  his  house  with  learned 
men;  and  bought  one  that  could  recite  all  Homer  by  heart,  a 
second  that  was  ready  at  Hesiod,  a  third  at  Pindar,  and  for  every  of 
the  lyrics,  one ;  having  this  fancy,  that  all  that  learning  was  his  own, 
and  whatsoever  his  servants  knew  made  him  so  much  the  more  skil- 
ful.    It  was  noted  in  the  man  for  a  rich  and  a  prodigal  folly  :  but  if 

«  [Cf.  Life  of  Christ,  part  iiL  wet  18.  |  25.]      '  [Sen.  ep.  xxvii.  torn,  il  p.  108.] 
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he  had  changed  his  instance,  and  brought*  none  but  virtuous  servants 
into  his  house,  he  might  better  have  reckoned  his  wealth  upon  their 
stock,  and  the  piety  of  his  family  might  have  helped  to  bless  him, 
and  to  have  increased  the  treasure  of  the  master's  virtue.  Every  man 
that  would  either  cut  off  the  title  of  an  old  curse,  or  secure  a  blessing 
upon  a  new  stock,  must  make  virtue  as  large  in  the  fountain  as  he 
can,  that  it  may  the  sooner  water  all  his  relatives  with  fruitfulness 
and  blessings.  And  this  was  one  of  the  things  that  God  noted  in 
Abraham,  and  blessed  his  family  for  it,  and  his  posterity :  '  I  know 
that  Abraham  will  teach  his  sons  to  fear  Me^.'  When  a  man  teaches 
his  family  to  know  and  fear  God,  then  he  scatters  a  blessing  round 
about  his  habitation.  And  this  helps  to  illustrate  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  as  well  as  to  prove  its  certainty.  We  hear  it  spoken  in  our 
books  of  religion'',  that  the  faith  of  the  parents  is  imputed  to  their 
children  to  good  purposes,  and  that  a  good  husband  sanctifies  an  ill 
wife,  and  '  a  believing  wife,  an  unbeUeving  husband  /  and  either  of 
them  makes  the  children  to  be  sanctified,  '  else  they  were  unclean 
and  unholy/  that  is,  the  very  designing  children  to  the  service  of 
God  is  a  sanctification  of  them ;  and  therefore  St.  Hierome®  calls 
christian  children  candidates  Jidei  Christiana.  And  if  this  veiy 
designation  of  them  makes  them  holy,  that  is,  acceptable  to  God, 
entitled  to  the  promises,  partakers  of  the  covenant,  within  the  con* 
dition  of  sons ;  much  more  shall  it  be  effectual  to  greater  blessings 
when  the  parents  take  care  that  the  children  shall  be  actually  pious, 
full  of  sobriety,  full  of  religion;  then  it  becomes  a  holy  house,  a 
chosen  generation,  and  an  elect  family ;  and  then  there  can  no  evil 
happen  to  them  but  such  which  will  bring  them  nearer  to  Gk)d,  that 
is,  no  cross  but  the  cross  of  Christ,  no  misfortune  but  that  which 
shall  lead  them  to  felicity ;  and  if  any  semblance  of  a  curse  happens 
in  the  generations,  it  is  but  like  the  anathema  of  a  sacrificey  not  an 
accursed  but  a  devoted  thing ;  for  so  the  sacrifice  upon  whose  neck 
the  priesf  s  knife  doth  fall  is  so  far  from  being  accursed,  that  it  helps 
to  get  a  blessing  to  all  that  join  in  the  oblation.  So  every  misfortune 
that  shall  discompose  the  ease  of  a  pious  and  religious  family  shall 
but  make  them  fit  to  be  presented  unto  God ;  and  the  rod  of  Gbd 
shall  be  like  the  branches  of  fig-trees,  bitter  and  sharp  in  themselves, 
but  productive  of  most  delicious  fruit.  No  evil  can  curse  the  family 
whose  stock  is  pious,  and  whose  branches  are  *  holiness  unto  the 
Lord*:'  if  any  leaf  or  any  boughs  shall  fall  untimely,  God  shall  gather 
it  up  and  place  it  in  His  temple  or  at  the  foot  of  His  throne ;  and 
that  family  must  needs  be  blessed  whom  infelicity  itself  cannot  make 
accursed. 

4.  If  a  curse  be  feared  to  descend  upon  a  family  for  the  fault  of 
their  ancestors,  pious  sons  have  yet  anotner  way  to  secure  themselves, 
and  to  withdraw  the  curse  froin  the  family,  or  themselves  from  the 

s  ['  >)Ought/  in  first  ed.j  «  [Epist  Itu.  ad  LetaiOi  torn,  vr,  part 

*  [Vid.  Gen.  xvui.  19.]  .         2.  col  590.] 

«»  [1  Cor.  TiL  14.]  *  [Jer.  il  8.] 
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cujse ;  and  that  is,  by  doing  some  veij  great  and  illastrions  act  of 
piety,  an  action  in  gradu  heraico,  as  Aristotle^  calls  it,  '  an  heroical 
action/  If  there  should  happen  to  be  one  martyr  in  a  family,  it 
would  reconcile  the  whole  landred  to  God,  and  make  Him,  who  is 
more  inclined  to  mercy  than  to  severity,  rather  to  be  pleased  with 
the  relatives  of  the  martyr,  than  to  continue  to  be  angry  with  the 
nephews^  of  a  deceased  sinner.  I  cannot  insist  long  upon  this  :  but 
you  may  see  it  proved  by  one  great  instance  in  the  case  of  Phineas, 
who  killed  an  unclean  prince,  and  turned  the  wrath  of  God  from  his 
people*  He  was  zealous  for  GK)d  and  for  his  countrymen,  and  did  an 
herdcal  action  erf  zeal;  "wherefore,^'  saith  (Jod,  "behold  I  give 
unto  him  My  covenant  of  peace,  and  he  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed 
after  him;  even  the  cov^iant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood;  because 
he  was  zealous  for  lus  God,  and  made  an  atonement  for  the  children 
of  Israeli  Thus  the  sons  of  Bechabcr  obtained  the  blessing  of  an 
enduring  and  blessed  family,  because  they  were  most  strict  and  re- 
ligious observers  of  their  fether's  precept,  and  kept  it  after  his 
death,  and  abstained  from  wine  for  ever,  and  no  temptation  could 
invite  them  to  taste  it,  for  they  had  as  great  reverence  to  their 
father's  ashes,  as,  being  children,  the^  had  to  his  rod  and  to  his  eyes. 
Thus  a  man  may  turn  the  wrath  of  God  from  his  family,  and  secure 
a  Messing  for  posteritjr,  by  doing  some  great  noble  acts  of  charity; 
or  a  remarkable  ^hastily  like  that  of  Joseph ;  or  an  expensive,  an 
affectionate  religion  and  love  to  Clqist  ana  His  servants,  as  Mary 
Magdalen  did.  Such  things  as  these  which  are  extraordinary  egres- 
sions and  transvolations  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  an  even  piety, 
God  loves  to  reward  with  an  extraordinary  favour;  and  gives  it 
testimonv  by  an  extra-regular  blessing. 

One  thing  more  I  have  to  add  by  way  of  advice ;  and  that  is,  that 
all  parents  and  fathers  of  families,  from  whose  loins  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  usually  does  descend,  be  very  careful  not  only  generally  in  all 
the  actions  of  their  lives,  (for  that  I  have  already  pressed,)  but  parti- 
cularly in  the  matter  of  repentance;  that  they  be  curious  that  they 
finish  it,  and  do  it  thoroughly;  for  there  are  certain  ^orf/MJfAara 
fxeravoCas,  'leaving  of  repentance,'  which  make  that  God's  anger  is 
taken  from  us  so  unperfectiy :  and  although  God,  for  His  sake  who 
died  for 'US,  will  pardon  a  returning  sinner,  and  bring  him  to  heaven 
through  tribulation  and  a  fiery  triiJ ;  yet  when  a  man  is  weary  of  his 
sorrow,  and  his  fastings  are  a  load  to  him,  and  his  sins  are  not  so 
perfectly  renounced  or  hated  as  they  ought,  the  parts  of  repentance 
which  are  left  unfinished  do  sometimes  fall  upon  the  heads  or  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  children.  I  do  not  say  this  is  regular  and  cer- 
tain ;  but  sometimes  God  deals  thus :  for  this  thing  hath  been  so,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  so  again.  We  see  it  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Ahab^ ;  he  ''  hxmibled  himself,  and  went  softly,  and  lay  in  sackdoth,'' 
and  called  for  pardon,  and  God  took  from  him  a  judgment  which  was 

^  [Eth.  nicom.  tH.  1.]      •  [Vid.  p.  J67.  not  c  supr.]       '  [Numb.  xxv.  13.] 
»  [Jer.  XXXV.  19.]  h  [1  Kings  xxi.  27.] 
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falling  heavfly  upon  him :  but  we  all  know  his  repentance  was  imper- 
fect and  lame ;  the  same  evil  fell  upon  his  sons ;  for  so  said  God^ 
''I  will  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house  in  his  son's  days/'  Leave  no 
arrears  for  thy  posterity  to  pay ;  but  repent  with  an  integral,  a  holy 
and  excellent  repentance,  that  God  being  reconciled  to  thee  thoroughly, 
for  thy  sake  also  He  may  bless  thy  seed  after  thee. 

And  after  all  this,  add  a  continual,  a  fervent,  a  hearty,  a  never- 
ceasing  prayer  for  thy  children,  ever  remembering,  when  they  beg  a 
blessing,  that  God  hath  put  much  of  their  fortune  into  your  hands ; 
and  a  transient  formal  '  God  bless  thee,'  will  not  outweigh  the  load 
of  a  great  vice,  and  the  curse  that  scatters  from  thee  by  virtual 
contact,  and  by  the  channels  of  relation,  if  thou  beest  a  vicious 
person;  nothing  can  issue  from  thy  fountain  but  bitter  waters. 
And  as  it  were  a  great  impudence  for  a  condemned  traitor  to  beg 
of  his  injured  prince  a  province  for  his  son  for  his  sake,  so  it  is  an 
ineffective  blessing  we  give  our  children  when  we  beg  for  them  what 
we  have  no  title  to  for  ourselves ;  nay,  when  we  can  convey  to  them 
nothing  but  a  curse.  The  prayer  of  a  sinner,  the  unhallowed  wish 
of  a  vicious  parent,  is  but  a  poor  donative  to  give  to  a  child  who 
sucked  poison  from  his  nurse  and  derives  cursing  from  his  parents. 
They  are  punished  with  a  doubled  torture  in  the  shame  and  pains  of 
the  damned,  who,  dying  enemies  to  (Jod,  have  left  an  inventory  of 
sins  and  wrath  to  be  divided  amongst  their  children.  But  they  that 
can  truly  give  a  blessing  to  their  children  are  such  as  live  a  blessed 
life,  and  pray  holy  prayers,  ancT  perform  an  integral  repentance,  and 
do  separate  from  the  sins  of  their  progenitors,  and  do  illusl^ous 
actions,  and  begin  the  blessing  of  their  family  upon  a  new  stock. 
For  as  from  the  eyes  of  some  persons  there  shoots  forth  an  evil 
influence*,  and  some  have  an  evil  eye  and  are  infectious,  some  look 
healthfully  as  a  friendly  planet ^  and  umocent  as  flowers ;  and  as  some 
fancies  convey  private  effects  to  confederate  and  aUied  bodies,  and 
between  the  very  vital  spirits  of  friends  and  relatives  there  is  a 
cognation,  and  they  refresh  each  other  like  social  plants ;  and  a  good 
man  is  a  friend  to  every  good  man^;  and  they  say  that  an  usurer 
knows  an  usurer,  and  one  rich  man  another,  there  being  by  the  veiy 
manners  of  men  contracted  a  similitude  of  nature  and  a  communi- 
cation of  effects :  so  in  parents  and  their  children  there  is  so  great  a 
society  of  nature  and  of  manners,  of  blessing  and  of  cursing,  that  an 
evil  parent  cannot  perish  in  a  single  death ;  and  holy  parents  never  eat 
their  meal  of  blessing  alone,  but  they  make  the  room  shine  like  the  fire 
of  a  holy  sacrifice ;  and  a  father's  or  a  mother's  piety  makes  all  the 
house  festival  and  full  of  joy  from  generation  to  generation.   Amen. 

*  ['  a  visible  influence/  in  first  ed.]  ^  Atau4ptt  olv  ii  ro^ur  ^i\ta,  hts  ht^ 

i  [For  other  aUusions  to  the  stars,  see  kyoSol  iffw  ^  8*  hptr^ lUwtfiop.  —  Aristot. 
Index,  *  Stars.']  [Eth.  nicom.  riii.  4.  torn.  ii.  p.  1156.] 
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THE  nrVALEDITT  O?  A  LATE  OR  DEATH-BED  BEPENTANCE. 

Jebehy  xiii.  16. 

Give  glory  to  the  Lord  yowr  Chd,  before  He  eaMe  darkness,  and 
before  your  feet  stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains,  and  while  ye 
look  for  light  (or,  lest  while  ye  look  for  light),  He  shall  turn  it 
into  the  shadow  of  death,  and  make  it  gross  darkness. 

God  is  the  eternal  fountain  of  honour  and  the  spring  of  glory;  in 
Him  it  dweUs  essentially^  from  Him  it  derives  oridnaOy;  and  when 
an  action  is  glorious  or  a  man  is  honourable,  it  is  because  the  action 
is  pleasing  to  God  in  the  relation  of  obedience  or  imitation,  and 
because  the  man  is  honoured  by  God  or  by  God's  viceg^^nt :  and 
therefore  God  cannot  be  dishonoured,  because  all  honour  comes  from 
Himself;  He  cannot  but  be  glorified,  because  to  be  Himself  is  to 
be  infinitely  glorious.  And  yet  He  is  pleased  to  say  that  our  sins 
dishonour  Him,  and  our  obedience  does  glorify  Him.  But  as  the  sun, 
the  great  eye  of  the  world,  prying  into  the  recesses  of  rocks  and  the 
hoUowness  of  valleys,  receives  species  or  visible  forms  from  these 
objects,  but  he  beholds  them  only  by  that  light  which  proceeds  firom 
himself:  so  does  God,  who  is  the  light  of  that  eye;  He  receives 
reflexes  and  returns  from  us,  and  these  He  calls  'glorifications'  of 
Himself,  but  they  are  such  which  are  made  so  by  His  own  gracious 
acceptation.  For  God  cannot  be  glorified  by  any  thing  but  by  Him- 
self, and  by  His  own  instruments,  which  He  makes  as  mirrors  to 
reflect  His  own  excellency,  that  by  seeing  the  glory  of  such  emana- 
tions. He  may  rejoice  in  His  own  works,  because  they  are  images  of 
His  infinity.  Thus  when  He  made  the  beauteous  frame  of  heaven 
and  earth.  He  rejoiced  in  it,  and  glorified  Himself,  because  it  was 
the  glass  in  which  He  beheld  His  wisdom  and  almighty  power. 
And  when  God  destroyed  the  old  world,  in  that  also  He  glorified 
Himself,  for  in  those  waters  He  saw  the  image  of  His  justice,  they 
were  the  looking-glass  for  that  attribute;  and  God  is  said  to  'laugh 
at'  and  'rejoice  in  the  destruction  of  a  sinner V  because  He  is 
pleased  with  the  economy  of  His  own  laws,  and  the  excellent  pro- 
portions He  hath  made  of  His  judgments  consequent  to  our  sins. 
But  above  all,  God  rejoiced  in  His  holy  Son;  for  He  was  the  image 
of  the  Divini^,  'the  character  and  express  image  of  His  person*;' 

*  [Pa.  ii.  4;  Proy.  i  26,  7.]  »  [Heb.  L  S.] 
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in  Him  He  beheld  His  own  essence.  His  wisdom.  His  power,  His 
justice,  and  His  person ;  and  He  was  that  excellent  instrument  de- 
signed from  eternal  ages  to  represent,  as  in  a  double  mirror,  not  only 
the  glories  of  Gk)d  to  Himself,  but  also  to  all  the  world;  and  He 
riorified  God  by  the  instrument  of  obedience,  in  which  Ood  beheld 
Bis  own  dominion  and  the  sanctity  of  His  laws  clearly  rq)re8ented; 
and  He  saw  His  justice  dorified,  when  it  was  fully  satiaued  by  the 
passion  of  His  Son:  and  so  He  hath  transmitted  to  us  a  great 
manner  of  the  divine  glorification,  being  become  to  us  the  author 
and  the  example  of  giving  glory  to  Gk>d  tA/er  the  manner  of  men,  that 
is,  by  well-doing  and  patient  suffering,  by  obeying  His  laws  and 
submitting  to  ms  power,  by  imitating  His  holiness  and  confessing 
His  ^di^,  by  remaining  innocent  or  becoming  penitent;  for  this 
also  IS  called  in  the  text  "  giving  glory  to  the  Lord  our  God/' 

For  he  that  hath  dishonoured  God  bv  sins,  that  is,  hath  denied 
bv  a  moral  instrument  of  duty  and  subordination  to  eonfess  the 
glories  of  His  power  and  the  goodness  of  His  laws,  and  hath  dis- 
honoured  and  despised  His  mercy  which  God  intended  as  an  instru- 
ment of  our  piety,  hath  no  better  way  to  glorify  God  than  by  r©^ 
turning  to  his  du^  to  advance  the  honour  of  the  divine  attributes, 
in  which  He  is  pleased  to  communicate  Himself,  and  to  have  enter- 
course  with  man.  He  that  repents,  confesses  his  own  error  and  the 
righteousness  of  God^s  laws ;  and  by  judging  himself  confesses  that 
he  deserves  punishment,  and  therefore  that  God  is  righteous  if  He 

i)unishes  him ;  and  by  returning  confesses  Qod  to  be  the  fountain  of 
felicity,  and  the  foundation  of  trae,  soUd,  and  permanent  joys,  saying 
in  the  sense  and  passion  of  the  disciples,  "  Whither  shall  we  go  r 
for  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life  " :''  and  by  humbling  himself 
exalts  God,  by  making  the  proportions  of  distance  more  immense  and 
vast.  And  as  repentance  does  contain  in  it  all  the  parts  of  holy  life 
which  can  be  performed  by  a  returning  sinner,  all  the  acts  and  habits 
of  virtue  being  but  parts,  or  instances,  or  effects  of  repentance;  so 
all  the  actions  of  a  holy  life  do  constitute  the  mass  and  body  of  all 
those  instruments  whereby  God  is  pleased  to  glorify  Himself.  For 
if  God  is  glorified  in  the  sun  and  moon,  in  the  rare  fabric  of  the 
honeycombs,  in  the  discipline  of  bees,  in  the  economy  of  pismires,  in 
the  little  houses  of  birds,  in  the  curiosity  of  an  eye,  Gt>d  being 
pleased  to  delight  in  those  Uttle  images  and  reflexes  of  Himself  from 
those  pretty  mirrors,  which,  like  a  crevice  in  a  wall,  through  a 
narrow  perspective  transmit  the  species  of  a  vast  excellency :  much 
rather  shall  God  be  pleased  to  behold  Himself  in  the  glasses  of  our 
obedience,  in  the  emissions  of  our  will  and  understanding;  these 
being  rational  and  apt  instruments  to  express  Him,  far  better  than 
the  natural,  as  being  nearer  communications  of  Himself. 

But  I  shall  no  longer  discourse  of  the  philospphy  of  this  expres- 

■  [John  vl  68.] 
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fidon :  obtain  it  is  that  in  the  style  of  scripture  repentance  is  the 
great '  gk)rification  of  6od;^  and  the  prophet^  by  calling  the  people 
to  'give  God  gloiy/  calls  upon  them  to  repent,  and  so  expresses 
both  the  duly  and  the  event  of  it ;  the  event  being  "  glory  to  God 
on  high,  and  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towardS  men","  by  the 
sole  instrument  of  repentance.  And  this  was  it  which  Joshua  said 
to  Achan,  "Give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and 
make  confession  unto  Him<»  /'  that  one  act  of  repentance  is  one  act 
of  glorifying  God.  And  this  David  acknowledged;  'Against  Thee 
only  have  I  sinned,'  ut  Tu  justiikerU, '  that  Thou  mightest  oe  justified 
or  cleared^;'  that  is,  that  God  may  have  the  honour  of  being  right- 
eous, and  we  the  shame  of  receding  from  so  excellent  a  perfection ; 
or,  as  St.  Paul  quotes  and  explicates  the  p^^>  "Let  God  be  true, 
and  every  man  a  liai ;  as  it  is  written.  That  Thou  mightest  be  justified 
in  Thy  sayings,  and  mightest  overcome  when  Thou  art  judged^.'' 
But  to  clear  the  sense  of  this  expression  of  the  prophet,  observe  the 
words  of  St.  John';  "And  men  were  scorched  with  great  heat,  and 
blasphemed  the  name  of  GK)d,  who  hath  power  over  those  plagues : 
and  they  repented  not  to  give  Him  glory  .''^ 

So  that  having  strength  and  reason  from  these  so  many  authorities, 
I  may  be  free  to  read  the  words  of  my  text  thus ;  "  Eepent  of  all 
your  sins,  before  God  cause  darkness,  and  before  your  feet  stumble 
upon  the  dark  mountains.^'  And  then  we  have  here  the  dutv  of 
repentance,  and  the  time  of  its  performance.  It  must  be  lixravoia 
diKaipos,  '  a  seasonable  and  timely  repentance,'  a  repentance  which 
must  begm  before  our  darkness  begin,  a  repentance  in  the  day-time ; 
ut  d/um  dies  est  qperemini*,  '  that  ye  may  work  while  it  is  to-day :' 
lest,  if  we  'stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains,'  that  is,  fall  into  the 
ruins  of  old  age,  which  makes  a  broad  way  narrow,  and  a  plain  way 
to  be  a  craggy  mountain,  or  if  we  stumble  and  fall  into  our  last  sick- 
ness, instead  of  health  God  send  us  to  our  grave,  and  instead  of  light 
and  salvation  which  we  then  confidently  look  for.  He  make  our  state 
to  be  outer  darkness,  that  is,  misery  irremediable,  misery  eternal. 

This  exhortation  of  the  prophet  was  always  full  of  caution  and 
prudence,  but  now  it  is  highly  necessary;  smce  men,  who  are  so 
clamorously  called  to  repentence  that  they  cannot  avoid  the  necessity 
of  it,  yet,  tnat  they  may  reconcile  an  evil  life  with  the  hopes  of  heaven, 
have  crowded  this  duty  into  so  little  room  that  it  is  almost  strangled- 
and  extinct;  and  they  have  lopped  off  so  many  members  that  Uiey 
have  reduced  the  whole  body  of  it  to  the  dimensions  of  a  litUe^finger, 
sacrificing  their  childhood  to  vanity,  their  youth  to  lust  and  to  in- 
temperance, their  manhood  to  ambition  and  rage,  pride  and  revenge, 
seccdar  desires,  and  unholy  actions ;  and  yet  stHl  further,  giving  their 
old  age  to  covetousness  and  oppression,  to  the  world  and  to  the  devil ; 

■  [Luke  ii.  I4t]  «  [Rom.  iil  4.1 

•  f  Josh.  viL  19.]  »  [Rev.  xvi.  9. J 

P  [Psalm  li.  4.]  •  [Vid.  John  ix.  4.] 
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and  after  all  this^  what  remams  fbr  God  and  for  religion?  Oh,  for 
that  they  will  do  well  enough  :  upon  their  death-bed  thej  will  think 
a  few  godly  thoughts,  they  will  send  for  a  priest  to  minister  comfort 
to  them,  they  will  pray  and  ask  God  forgiveness,  and  receive  the  holy 
sacrament,  and  leave  their  goods  behind  them,  ^posing  them  to  their 
friends  and  relatives,  and  some  dole  and  issues  of  the  alms-basket  to 
the  poor;  and  if  after  all  this  they  die  quietly,  and  like  a  lamb,  and 
be  canonized  by  a  bribed  flatterer  in  a  funeral  sermon,  they  make  no 
doubt  but  they  are  children  of  the  kingdom,  and  perceive  not  their 
folly,  till  without  hope  of  remedy  they  roar  in  their  expectations  of 
a  certain  but  a  horrid  eternity  of  pains.  Certainly  nothing  hath 
made  more  ample  harvests  for  the  devil,  than  the  deferring  of  repent* 
ance  upon  vain  confidences,  and  lessening  it  in  the  extension  of  parts 
as  well  as  intension  of  d^rees,  while  we  imagine  that  a  few  tears 
and  scatterings  of  devotion  are  enough  to  expiate  the  baseness  of  a 
fifty  or  threescore  years'  impiety.  This  I  shall  endeavour  fo  cure, 
by  shewing  what  it  is  to  repent,  and  that  repentance  implies  in  it  the 
duty  of  a  Ufe,  or  of  many  and  great,  of  long  and  lasting  parts  of  it ; 
and  then,  by  direct  a^ments,  shewing  that  repentance  put  off  to 
our  death-bed  is  invalid  and  ineffectual,  sick,  languid,  and  impo* 
tent,  like  our  dying  bodies  and  disabled  faculties. 

1.  I'irst  therefore,  repentance  implies  a  deep  sorrow,  as  the  b^in« 
ning  and  introduction  of  this  duty ;  not  a  superficial  sigh  or  tear,  not 
a  calling  ourselves  sinners  and  miserable  persons;  tlus  is  far  from 
that  ^ godly  sorrow'  that  ^worketh  repentance*:'  and  yet  I  wish 
there  were  none  in  the  world,  or  none  amongst  us,  who  cannot 
remember  that  ever  they  have  done  this  little  towards  the  abolition 
of  their  multitudes  of  sins ;  but  yet  if  it  were  not  a  hearty,  pungent 
sorrow,  a  sorrow  that  shall  break  the  heart  in  pieces,  a  sorrow  that 
shall  so  irrecondle  us  to  sin,  as  to  make  us  rather  choose  to  die  than 
to  sin,  it  is  not  so  much  as  the  beginning  of  repentance.  But  in 
holy  scripture,  when  the  people  are  called  to  repentance,  and  sorrow 
(which  is  ever  the  prologue  to  it)  marches  sadly,  and  first  opens  the 
scene,  it  is  ever  expressed  to  be  great,  clamorous,  and  saa:  it  is 
called  a  '  weeping  sorel/  in  the  next  verse  after  my  text ;  a  '  weeping 
with  the  bitterness  of  heart  ** ;'  a '  turning  to  the  Lord  with  weeping, 
fasting,  and  mourning^;'  a  '  weeping  day  and  night '^ ;'  the  '  sorrow 
of  heart* ;'  the  '  breakii^;  of  the  spiritT;'  the '  mourning  like  a  dove,' 
and  '  chattering  like  a  swallow*.'  And  if  we  observe  the  threnes  and 
sad  accents  of  the  prophet  Jeremy  when  he  wqpt  for  the  sins  of  his 
nation;  the  heart-oreakings  of  David  when  he  mourned  for  his 
adultery  and  murder ;  and  the  bitter  tears  of  St.  Peter  when  he 
washed  off  the  guilt  and  baseness  of  his  fall  and  the  denying  his 

t  [2  Cor.  vii.  10.]  »  [Lam.  iii.  65 J] 

V  rEzek.  xxvii.  81.]  7  [Pa.  li  17.] 

"  [Joel  ii.  12.]  «  [Is.  xzxviiL  14] 
•^  [Jer.  ix.  1.] 
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Master ;  we  shall  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  i}ii9  firahdium  or  '  in- 
troduction' to  repentance ;  and  that  it  is  not  every  breath  of  a  sigh 
or  moisture  of  a  tender  eye,  not  every  crying  ''Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me/'  that  is  such  a  sorrow  as  begins  our  restitution  to  the  state  of 
grace  and  divine  favour ;  but  such  a  sorrow  that  really  condemns 
ourselves,  and  by  an  active,  effectual  sentence,  declares  us  worthy  of 
stripes  and  death,  of  sorrow  and  eternal  pains,  and  willingly  endures 
the  first  to  prevent  the  second ;  and  weeps,  and  mourns,  and  fasts, 
to  obtain  of  God  but  to  admit  us  to  a  possibility  of  restitution.    And 
although  all  sorrow  for  sins  hath  not  the  same  expression,  nor  the 
same  degree  of  pungency  and  sensitive  trouble,  which  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  temper  of  the  body,  custcmi,  the  sex,  and  accidental  ten- 
derness* ;  yet  it  is  not  a  gomy  sorrow  unless  it  really  produce  these 
effects :  that  is,  that  it,  first,  makes  us  really  to  hate,  and  secondly, 
actually  to  decUne  sin;  and  thirdly,  produce  in  us  a  fear  of  God's 
anger,  a  sense  of  the  gmlt  of  His  displeasure ;  and  then,  fourthly, 
such  conseauent  trouble  as  can  consist  with  such  apprehension  of  the 
divine  displeasure:   which,  if  it  express  not  in  tears  and  hearty 
complaints,  must  be  expressed  in  watchings  and  strivings  against 
sin;  in  confessing  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God  threatening 
or  punishing  us;  in  patiently  bearing  the  rod  of  God;   in  con- 
fession of  our  sins ;  in  accusation  of  ourselves ;  in  perpetual  beg- 
ging of  pardon,  and  mean  and  base  opinions  of  ourselves;   and 
in  all  the  natural  productions  firom  these,  according  to  our  temper 
and  constitution:  it  must  be  a  sorrow  of  the  reasonable  faculty, 
the  greatest  in  its  kind :  and  if  it  be  less  in  kind,  or  not  produc- 
tive of  these  effects,  it  is  not  a  godly  sorrow,  not  the  exordium  of 
repentance. 

But  I  desire  that  it  be  observed,  that  sorrow  for  sins  is  not  repent- 
ance ;  not  that  duty  which  gives  glory  to  God,  so  as  to  obt^  of 
Ilim  that  He  will  glorify  us.  Bepentance  is  a  great  volume  of  duty, 
and  godly  sorrow  is  but  the  frontispice^  or  title-page;  it  is  the  har- 
binger or  first  introduction  to  it :  or,  if  you  will  consider  it  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul, "  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance® :"  sorrow  is 
the  parent,  and  repentance  is  the  product.  And  therefore  it  is  a  high 
piece  of  ignorance  to  suppose  that  a  crying  out  and  roaring  for  our 
sins  upon  our  death-bed  can  reconcile  us  to  God ;  our  crying  to  God 
must  be  so  early,  and  so  lasting,  as  to  be  able  to  teem,  and  produce 
such  a  daughter  which  must  live  long,  and  grow  from  an  embryo  to 
an  infant,  from  infancy  to  childhood,  from  thence  to  the  fulness  of 
the  stature  of  Christ ;  and  then  it  is  a  holy  and  a  happy  sorrow. 
But  if  it  be  a  sorrow  only  of  a  death-bed,  it  is  a  fruitless  shower ;  or 
like  the  rain  of  Sodom,  not  the  beginning  of  repentance,  but  the 
kindling  of  a  flame,  the  commencement  of  an  eternal  sorrow.  For 
Ahab  had  a  great  sorrow,  but  it  wrought  nothing  upon  his  spirit ; 

*  See  Rule  of  Holy  Living,  Disc,  of         *  [*  frontispicium'  lat.  *  frontispice*  fir. 
Repentance,  [ch.  ir.  sect  9.  toI.  iii.  p.      and  so  Milt  P.  L.  iii.  506.  ed.  1669.] 
207.]  •  [2  Cor.  vii  10.] 
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it  did  not  reconcile  his  affections  to  lus  duty,  and  his  doty  to  God. 
Judas  had  so  great  a  sorrow  for  betraying  the  innocent  blood  of  his 
Lord  that  it  was  intolerable  to  his  spirit^  and  he  ^^bnrst  in  the 
middle «/'  And  if  mere  sorrow  be  repentance,  then  hell  is  full  <rf 
penitents;  for  there  ''is  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  V'  for  evermore. 

Let  OS  therefore  beg  of  God,  as  CateVs  daughter  did  of  her  father^ 
DedUti  mihi  terram  aridam',  da  etiam  et  irnguam,  'thou  hast  given 
me  a  dry  land,  give  me  also  a  land  of  waters,^  a  dwelling  place  in 
tears,  rivers  of  tears ;  Ut  quoniam  nan  9umus  digni  oculoi  orando  ad 
coslum  levare,  at  nnms  digni  oculos  phrando  eacar€,  as  St.  Austin's 
expression  is;  '  that  because  we  are  not  worthy  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to 
heaven  in  prayer,  yet  we  may  be  worthy  to  weep  ourselves  blind  for 
sin.'  The  meaning  is  that  we  beg  sorrow  of  God,  such  a  sorrow  as 
may  be  sufficient  to  quench  the  flmes  of  lust  and  surmount  the  hills 
of  our  pride,  and  may  extingnish  our  thirst  of  covetousness ;  that  is,  a 
sorrow  that  shall  be  an  effective  principle  of  arming  all  our  faculties 
against  sin,  and  heartily  setting  upon  tne  work  of  grace,  and  the  per- 
severing labours  of  a  holy  life.  I  shall  only  add  one  word  to  this  : 
that  our  sorrow  for  sin  is  not  to  be  estimated  bv  our  tears  and  our 
sensible  expressions,  but  by  our  active  hatred  ana  dereliction  of  sin; 
and  is  many  times  unperceived  in  outward  demonstration.  It  is 
reported'  of  the  mother  of  Peter  Lombard,  Gratian,  and  Comestor, 
that  she  having  had  three  sons  begotten  in  unhallowed  embraces, 
upon  her  death-bed  did  omit  the  recitation  of  those  crimes  to  her 
confessor;  adding  this  for  apology,  that  her  three  sons  proved  per- 
sons so  eminent  in  the  church  that  their  excellency  was  abundant 
recompense  for  her  demerit,  and  therefore  she  could  not  grieve  be- 
cause  God  had  glorified  Hiiinself  so  much  by  three  instruments  so 
excellent,  and  that  although  her  sin  had  abounded,  yet  God's  grace 
did  superabound.  Her  confessor  replied.  At  dole  saltern  quod  dolere 
nonpossis,  'grieve  that  thou  canst  not  grieve.'  And  so  must  we 
always  fear  that  our  trouble  for  sin  is  not  great  enough,  that  our 
sorrow  is  too  remiss,  that  our  affections  are  indifferent :  but  we  can 
only  be  sure  that  our  sorrow  is  a  godly  sorrow,  when  it  worketh 
repentance :  that  is,  when  it  makes  us  hate  and  leave  all  our  sin,  and 
take  up  the  cross  of  patience  or  penance ;  that  is,  confess  our  sin, 
accuse  ourselves,  condemn  the  action  by  hearty  sentence  :  and  then, 
if  it  hath  no  other  emanation  but  fastiug  and  prayer  for  its  pardon, 
and  hearty  industry  towards  its  abolition,  our  sorrow  is  not  reprovable. 

2.  For  sorrow  alone  will  not  do  it;  there  must  follow  a  total 
dereliction  of  our  sin ;  and  this  is  the  first  part  of  repentance.  Con- 
cerning which  I  consider  that  it  is  a  sad  mistake  amongst  many  that 

«  [Acts  i.  18.1  arentem,'  ed.  vulg.  'South  land,'  auth. 

«*  rxMatt  viii.  12  ;  xiii  42.]  vers.— Cf.  vol.  viii.  p.  86.] 
•  fJosh.  XV.  19.]  f  [In  vita  Gratiani,  Decreto  pnefizay 

'  ta^ian  p«»  •Xeiram  Auatralem  et  foL  Lugd.  1672.] 
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do  some  things  towards  repentance^  that  they  mistake  the  first  ad- 
dresses and  instruments  of  tms  part  of  repentMice  for  the  whole  duty 
itself.  Confession  of  sins  is  in  order  to  tne  dereliction  of  them  :  but 
then  confession  must  not  be  like  the  unlading  of  a  ship  to  take  in 
new  stowage ;  or  the  vomits  of  intemperance,  which  ease  the  stomach 
that  they  may  continue  the  mernr  meeting.  But  such  a  confession 
is  too  frequent  in  which  men  either  comply  with  custom,  or  seek  to 
ease  a  present  load  or  gripe  of  conscience,  or  are  willing  to  dress  up 
their  souls  against  a  festival,  or  hope  for  pardon  upon  so  easy  terms : 
these  are  but  retirings  back  to  leap  the  further  into  mischief;  or  but 
approaches  to  Ood  with  the  lips.  No  confession  can  be  of  any  use 
but  as  it  is  an  instrument  of  shame  to  the  person,  of  humiliation  of 
the  man,  and  dereliction  of  the  sin ;  and  receives  its  recompense  but 
as  it  adds  to  these  purposes;  all  other  is  like  'the  bleating  of  the 
calves  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen,'  which  Saul  reserved  after  the 
spoil  of  Agag;  they  proclaim  the  sin,  but  do  nothing  towards  its 
cure;  they  serve  God  s  end  to  make  us  justly  to  be  condemned  out 
of  our  own  mouths,  but  nothing  at  all  towards  our  absolution.  Nay, 
if  we  proceed  further  to  the  gr^ltest  expressions  of  humiliation,  parts 
of  which  I  reckon  fasting,  praying  for  pardon,  judging  and  condemn- 
ing of  ourselves  by  instances  of  a  present  indignation  against  a  crime ; 
yet  unless  this  proceed  so  far  as  to  a  total  deletion  of  the  sin,  to  the 
extirpation  of  every  vicious  habit,  Gk)d  is  not  glorified  by  our  repent- 
ance, nor  we  secured  in  our  eternal  intere^.  Our  sin  must  be 
brought  to  judgment,  and,  like  Antinous  in  Homer^,  laid  in  the 
mids^  as  the  sacrifice  and  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 

*AXA.'  6  fikp  ff8if  KUTOt,  ts  (d^tof  la-Xcro  wdmtF^ 

This  is  the  murderer,  this  is  the  'Achan,'  this  is  'he  that  troubles 
Israel:*  let  the  sin  be  confessed  and  carried  with  the  pomps  and 
solemnities  of  sorrow  to  its  funeral,  and  so  let  the  murderer  be  slain. 
But  if  after  all  the  forms  of  confession  and  sorrow,  fasting  and 
humiliation,  and  pretence  of  doing  the  will  of  God,  we  'spare  Agag 
and  the  fattest  of  the  cattie,*  our  delicious  sins,  and  still  leave  an 
unlawful  king  and  a  tyrant  sin  to  reign  in  our  mortal  bodies,  we 
may  pretend  what  we  will  towards  repentance,  but  we  are  no  better 
penitents  than  Ahab ;  no  nearer  to  the  obtaining  of  our  hopes  than 
Esau  was  to  his  birthright,  'for  whose  repentance  there  was  no  place 
left,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears^.* 

3.  WeU,  let  us  suppose  our  penitent  advanced  thus  far  as  that  he 
decrees  against  all  sin,  and  in  his  hearty  purposes  resolves  to  decline 
it,  as  in  a  severe  sentence  he  hath  condemned  it  as  his  betrayer 
and  his  murderer;  yet  we  must  be  curious, — ^for  now  only  the  re- 
pentance properly  begins,--that  it  be  not  only  like  the  springings  of 
the  thorny  or  the  h^h-way  ground,  soon  up  and  soon  down;  for 

k  [OdyM.  x'.  48.]  >  [So  in  cwly  ediL]  *  [Heb.  xii.  17.] 
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some  men,  when  a  sadness  or  an  unhandsome  accident  surprises  them, 
then  they  resolve  against  their  sin;  but  like  the  goats  in  Aristotle'', 
they  give  their  milk  no  longer  tlian  they  are  stung;  as  soon  as  the 
thorns  are  removed,  these  men  return  to  their  first  hardness,  and 
resolve  then  to  act  their  first  temptation.  Others  there  are  who 
never  resolve  against  a  sin  but  either  when  they  have  no  temptation 
to  it,  or  when  their  appetites  are  newly  satisfied  with  it;  like  those 
who  immediately  after  a  full  dinner  resolve  to  fast  at  supper,  and 
they  keep  it  till  their  appetite  returns,  and  then  their  resolution 
unties  like  the  cords  of  vanity,  or  the  gossamer  against  the  violence 
of  the  northern  wind.  Thus  a  lustful  person  fills  all  the  capacity  of 
his  lust;  and  when  he  is  wearied,  and  the  sin  goes  off  with  unquiet- 
ness  and  regret,  and  the  appetite  falls  down  like  a  horse-leech  when 
it  is  ready  to  burst  with  putrefaction  and  an  unwholesome  plethory, 
then  he  resolves  to  be  a  good  man,  and  could  almost  vow  to  be  a 
hermit ;  and  hates  his  lust,  as  Amnon  hated  his  sister  Tamar  just 
when  he  had  newly  acted  his  unworthy  rape :  but  the  next  spring- 
tide that  comes,  every  wave  of  the  temptation  makes  an  inroad  upon 
the  resolution,  and  gets  ^ound,  and  prevails  against  it  more  than  his 
resolution  prevailed  agamst  his  sin.  How  many  drunken  persons, 
how  many  swearers,  resolve  daily  and  hourly  against  their  sin,  and 
yet  act  them  not  once  the  less  for  all  their  infinite  heap  of  shamefully 
retreating  purposes  I  That  resolution  that  begins  upon  just  ground^ 
of  sorrow  and  severe  judgment,  upon  fear  and  love,  that  is  made  in 
the  midst  of  a  temptation,  that  is  inquisitive  into  all  the  means  and 
instruments  of  the  cure,  that  prays  perpetually  against  a  sin,  that 
watches  continually  against  a  surprise,  and  never  sinks  into  it  by 
deliberation ;  that  fights  earnestly  and  carries  on  the  war  prudently 
and  prevails  by  a  never  ceasing  diligence  against  the  temptation ;  that 
only  IS  a  pious  and  well  begun  repentance.  They  that  have  their  fits 
of  a  quartan,  well  and  ill  for  ever,  and  think  themselves  in  perfect 
health  when  the  ague  is  retired  till  its  period  returns,  are  dangerously 
mistaken.  Those  intervals  of  imperfect  and  fallacious  resolution  are 
nothing  but  states  of  death :  and  if  a  man  should  depart  this  world 
in  one  of  those  godly  fits,  as  he  thinks  them,  he  is  no  nearer  to 
obtain  his  blessed  hope  than  a  man  in  the  stone-colic  is  to  health 
when  his  pain  is  eased  for  the  present,  his  disease  still  remaining, 
and  threatening  an  unwelcome  return.  That  resolution  only  is  the 
beginning  of  a  holy  repentance  which  goes  forth  into  act,  and  wjiose 
acts  enlarge  into  habits,  and  whose  habits  are  productive  of  the  fruits 
of  a  holy  life. 

From  hence  we  are  to  take  our  estimate  whence  our  resolutions  of 
piety  must  commence.  He  that  resolves  not  to  live  well  till  the 
time  comes  that  he  must  die,  is  ridiculous  in  his  great  design,  as  he 
is  impertinent  in  his  intermedial  purposes,  and  vain  in  his  hope. 
Can  a  dying  man  to  any  real  effect  resolve  to  be  chaste  P  For  virtue 

^  [Hist  animal.,  lib.  iii  cap.  20.  torn.  L  p.  522.] 
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must  be  an  act  of  election^  and  chastity  is  the  contesting  against  a 
proud  and  an  imperious  lust,  active  flesh,  and  insinuating  tempta- 
tion ;  and  what  doth  he  resolve  against,  who  can  no  more  be  tempted 
to  the  sin  of  unchastity  than  he  can  return  back  again  to  his  youUi 
and  vigour  ?     And  it  is  considerable  that  since  all  ^e  purposes  of  a 
holy  life  which  a  dying  man  can  make  cannot  be  reduced  to  act ;  by 
what  law,  or  reason,  or  covenant,  or  revelation,  are  we  taught  to 
distinguish  the  resolution  of  a  dying  man  from  the  purposes  of  a 
living  and  vigorous  person?      Suppose  a  man  in  hia  youth  and 
health,   moved  by  consideration  of  the  irregularity  and  deformity 
of  sin,  the  danger  of  its  productions,  the  wrath  and  displeasure  of 
almighty  God,  should  resolve  to  leave  the  puddles  of  impurity  and 
walk  in  the  paths  of  righteousness;  can  this  resolution  alone  put 
him  into  the  state  of  grace  P  is  he  admitted  to  pardon  and  the  favour 
of  God  before  he  hath  in  some  measure  performed  actually  what  he 
so  reasonably  hath  resolved  ?    By  no  means :  for  resolution  and  pur- 
pose is,  in  its  own  nature  and  constitution,  an  imperfect  act,  and 
therefore  can  signify  nothing  without  its  performance  and  consumma- 
tion ;  it  is  as  a  faculty  is  to  the  act,  as  spring  is  to  the  harvest,  as 
seed-time  is  to  the  autumn,  as  eggs  are  to  birds,  or  as  a  relative  to 
its  correspondent ;  nothing  without  it :  and  can  it  be  imagined  that  a 
resolution  in  our  health  and  life  shall  be  ineffectual  without  perform- 
ance, and  shall  a  resolution,  barely  such,  do  any  good  upon  our 
death-bed?  can  such  purposes  prevail  against  a  long  impie^  rather 
than  against  a  young  and  a  newly  begun  state  of  sin  f  will  God  at  aa 
easier  rate  pardon  the  sins  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  than  the  sins  of  our 
youth  only,  or  the  iniquity  of  five  years,  or  ten  f    If  a  holy  life  be  not 
necessary  to  be  lived,  why  shall  it  be  necessary  to  resolve  to  live  it? 
but  if  a  holy  life  be  necessary,  then  it  cannot  be  sufficient  merely  to 
resolve  it  unless  this  resolution  go  forth  in  an  actual  and  real  service. 
Vain  therefore  is  the  hope  of  those  persons  who  either  go  on  in  their 
sins,  before  their  last  sickness  never  tninking  to  return  into  the  ways  of 
God  from  whence  they  have  wandered  all  their  life,  never  renewing 
their  resolutions  and  vows  of  holy  living ;  or  if  they  have,  yet  their 
purposes  are  for  ever  blasted  with  the  next  violent  temptation.    More 
prudent  was  the  prayer  of  David*,  "  Oh  spare  me  a  little,  that  I  may 
recover  my  strength,  before  I  go  hence  and  be  no  more  seen."    Ana 
something  like  it  was  the  saying  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth"*. 
Inter  vita  negotia  et  mortis  diem  oportet  spatium  intercedere.    When- 
ever our  holy  purposes  are  renewed,  unless  God  gives  us  time  to  act 
them,  to  mortify  and  subdue  our  lusts,  to  conquer  and  subdue  the 
whole  kingdom  of  sin,  to  rise  from  our  grave,  and  be  clothed  with 
nerves  and  flesh  and  a  new  skin,  to  overcome  our  deadly  sicknesses, 
and  by  little  and  little  to  return  to  health  and  strength ;  unless  we 

1  [Ps.  xxxix.  13.]  gave  the  above  reason  for  soliciting  Bis 

^  [Adopting  the  sentiment  from  his      discharge.   Strada,  De  bell,  belg.,  Ub.  i 
centorion,  who  after  many  years  serrice     p.  18.  Sva  Rom.  1668.] 
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have  grace  and  time  to  do  all  this,  our  sins  will  lie  down  with  xxs  in 
our  graves.  For  when  a  man  hath  contracted  a  long  habit  of  sin^ 
and  it  hath  been  growing  upon  him  ten  or  twenty,  forty  or  fifty 
years,  whose  acts  he  hath  daily  or  hourly  repeated,  and  they  are 
grown  to  a  second  nature  to  him,  and  have  so  prevailed  upon  the 
ruins  of  his  spirit  that  the  man  is  taken  captive  by  the  devil  at  his 
will,  he  is  fast  bound  as  a  slave  tu^ng  at  the  oar,  that  he  is  grown 
in  love  with  his  fetters,  and  longs  to  be  doing  the  work  of  sin;  is  it 
likely  that  after  all  this  progress  and  growth  in  sin,  in  the  ways  of 
which  he  runs  fast  without  any  impediment,  is  it,  I  say,  likely  that  a 
few  days  or  weeks  of  sickness  can  recover  him  ?  The  special  hind- 
rances of  that  state  I  shall  id^terward  consider;  but  can  a  man  be 
supposed  so  prompt  to  piety  and  holy  living,  a  man,  I  mean,  that 
hath  lived  wickedly  a  long  time  together,  can  he  be  of  so  r^y  and 
active  a  virtue  upon  the  sudden,  as  to  recover  in  a  month  or  a  week 
what  he  hath  been  undoing  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  ?  Is  it  so  easy 
to  build,  that  a  weak  and  infirm  person,  bound  hand  and  foot,  shall 
be  able  to  build  more  in  three  days  than  was  a  building  above  forty 
yearsP  Christ  did  it  in  a  figurative  sense;  but  in  this,  it  is  9ot  in  the 
pow^  ci  any  man  so  suddenly  to  be  recovered  from  so  long  a  sick- 
ness. Necessaiy  therefore  it  is  that  all  these  inatroments  of  our 
conversion,  confessbn  of  sins,  praying  for  their  pardon,  and  resolu- 
tions to  lead  a  new  life,  should  b^n  "  before  our  feet  stumble  upon 
the  dark  mountains  /'  lest  we  leave  the  work  only  resolved  upon  to 
be  begun,  which  it  is  necessary  we  should  in  many  degrees  fimsh  if 
ever  we  mean  to  esci^  the  eternal  darkness.  For  that  we  should 
actually  '^ abolish  the  whole  body  of  sin''  and  death,  that  we  should 
''crucify  the  old  man  with  his  lusts,''  that  we  should  ''lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us,"  wat  we 
should  "  cast  away  the  works  of  darkness,"  that  we  ahoidd  "  awake 
from  sleq>,"  and  "arise  from  death,"  that  we  should  "redeem  tiie 
time,"  that  we  should  "cleanse  our  hands  and  purify  our  hearts," 
that  we  should  have  "  escaped  the  corruption,"  all  the  corruption, 
"that  is  in  the  whole  world  through  lust,"  that  nothing  of  the  "old 
leaven"  should  remain  in  us,  but  that  we  be  wholly  " a  new  lump," 
throughly  "transformed  and  changed  in  the  image  of  our  mind;" 
these  are  the  perpetual  precepts  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  certain  duty  of 
man.  And  that  to  have  all  these  in  purpose  only  is  merely  to  no 
purpose,  without  the  actual  eradication  of  every  vicious  habit  and  the 
certain  abolition  of  every  crimhial  adherence,  is  clearly  and  dogma* 
tically  decreed  everywhere  in  the  scripture.  For  (they  are  the  words 
of  St.  Paul)  "they  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the 
affections  and  lusts'^ ;"  the  work  is  actually  done,  and  sin  is  dead  or 
wounded  mortally,  before  they  can  in  any  sense  belong  to  Christ  to 
be  a  portion  of  His  inheritance :  and,  "he  that  is  in  Christ  is  a  new 

«  [GaL  T.  24.] 
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creature**/'  For  ''  in  Christ  Jesus  nothing  can  avail  but  a  new  crea- 
tureP  /'  nothing  but  a  "  keeping  the  commandments  of  God*/'  Not 
all  our  tears^  though  we  should  weep^  like  David  and  his  men  at  Ziklag', 
"  till  they  could  weep  no  more,''  or  the  wcwnen  of  Bamah%  or  lie 
'  the  weeping  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom*,'  could  suffice,  if  we  retain  the 
affection  to  any  one  sin,  or  have  any  unrepented  of  or  unmortified. 
It  is  true  that  "a  contrite  and  broken  heart  God  will  not  despise'*  /' 
no.  He  wiU  not;  for  if  it  be  a  hearty  and  permanent  sorrow,  it  is  an 
excellent  beginmng  (tf  repentance,  and  God  will  to  a  timely  sorrow 
give  the  grace  of  rep^itance;  He  will  not  give  pardon  to  sorrow 
alone,  but  that  which  ought  to  be  the  proper  effect  of  sorrow,  that 
God  shall  give.  He  shall  then  open  the  gates  of  mercy,  and  admit 
you  to  a  possibility  of  restitution,  so  that  you  may  be  within  the  co- 
venant of  repentance,  which  if  you  actualljr  perform,  you  may  expect 
God's  promise.  And  in  this  s^ise  confession  will  obtain  our  pardon, 
and  humiliation  will  be  accepted,  and  our  holy  purposes  and  pious 
resolutions  shall  be  accounted  for :  that  is,  these  being  the  first  steps 
and  addresses  to  that  part  of  repentance  which  consists  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  sins,  shall  be  accepted  so  far  as  to  procure  so  much  of  the 
pardon,  to  do  so  nmch  of  the  work  of  restitution,  that  God  will  admit 
the  returning  man  to  a  farther  degree  of  emendation,  to  a  nearer 
posaibilitv  of  working  out  his  salvation.  But  then  if  this  sorrow 
and  confesrion  and  ^x)ng  purposes  begin  then  when  our  life  is  de- 
clined towards  the  west,  and  is  now  reftdy  to  set  in  darkness  and  a 
dismal  ni^t;  because  of  themselves  they  could  but  procure  an  ad- 
mission to  repentance,  not  at  all  to  pardon  and  plenary  absolution ; 
by  shewing  that  on  our  death-bed  tnese  are  too  bte  and  ineffectual, 
they  call  upon  as  to  begin  betimes,  when  these  imperfect  acts  may  be 
consummate  and  perfect  in  the  actual  perfonmng  those  parts  of  hoty 
life  to  which  they  were  ordained  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  the 
purposes  of  God. 

^  Lastly,  suppose  all  this  be  done,  and  that  by  a  long  course  of 
strictness  and  severity,  mortification  and  circumspection,  we  have 
overcome  all  our  vicious  and  baser  habits,  contracted  and  grown 
Vifon  us  Uke  the  ulcers  and  evils  of  a  long  surfdt,  and  that  we  are 
clean  and  swept ;  suppose  that  he  hath  w^  and  fasted,  prayed  and 
vowed  to  exceHent  purposes ;  yet  v31  this  is  but  the  one  hw  of  repent- 
ance, (so  in&iitely  mistaken  is  the  world,  to  think  any  thing  to  be 
enough  to  make  up  repentance,)  but  to  renew  us  and  restore  us  to 
the  favour  of  God  there  is  required  i&t  mofe  than  vfhat  hath  been  yet 
accounted  for.  See  it  in  ihd  second  of  St.  Peter,  i.  chap,  4,  5 ; 
'^  having  escaped  the  coiruption  that  is  in  the  wodd  through  lust ; 
and  besides  this,  giving  au  dSigence,  add  to  y<mr  takh  virtue,  to 

•  [2  Cor.  ▼.  17.]  •  [Jer.  rxri.  15.] 

9  [Gal.  vi.  15.]  »  [QiL  «Megiddoii»t   Zcch.  xii  II, 

«  Jl  Cor.  vil  10.]  Cf.  vol  iL  p.  146 ;  also  vol  ym.  p.  405.] 
0 


[1  Sam.  XXX.  4.J  •  [Pa.  U.  17.] 
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virtue  knowledge,  to  knowledge  temperance,  to  temperance  patience,'* 
and  so  on  to  "  godliness,"  to  "  brotherly  kindness,^'  and  to  "  charity;^ 
"  these  things  must  be  in  you  and  abound."  This  is  the  sum  total 
of  repentance :  we  must  not  only  have  overcome  sin,  but  we  must 
after  great  diligence  have  acquired  the  habits  of  all  those  christian 
graces  which  are  necessary  in  the  transaction  of  our  affairs,  in  all 
relations  to  God  and  our  neighbour,  and  our  own  person.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  ''Lord,  I  tlumk  Thee,  I  am  no  extortioner,  no  adul- 
terer, not  as  this  publican ;"  all  the  reward  of  such  a  penitent  is  that 
when  he  hath  escaped  the  corruption  of  the  world,  he  hath  also  es- 
caped those  heavy  judgments  which  threatened  his  ruin. 

Nee  furhun  feci,  neo  fugi,  ti  mihi  dicat 

Servus,  Habes  preduniy  Ions  non  ureris,  aio ; 

Non  hominem  occidi ;  Non  pasces  in  cruce  corvos  ^ 

If  a  servant  have  not  robbed  his  master  nor  offered  to  fly  from  his 
bondage,  he  shall  'scape  the /wrca,  his  flesh  shall  not  be  exposed  to 
birds  or  fishes;  but  this  is  but  the  reward  of  innocent  slaves.  It 
may  be  we  have  escaped  the  rod  of  the  exterminating  angel,  when 
our  sins  are  crucified;  but  we  shall  never  '«iter  into  the  joy  of  the 
Lord,'  unless  after  we  have  'put  off  the  old  man  with  his  Sections 
and  lusts,'  we  also  'put  on  the  new  man  in  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness of  Ufe^.'  Ana  this  we  are  taught  in  most  plain  doctrine  by 
St.  Paul';  "Let  us  lay  aside  the  weight  that  dotn  so  easily  beset 
us,"  that  is  the  one  half;  and  then  it  follows,  "let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us."  These  are  the  'fruits 
meet  for  repentance,'  spoken  of  bv  St.  John  baptist! ;  that  is,  when 
we  renew  our  first  undertaking  in  baptism,  and  return  to  our  courses 
of  innocence. 

Parens  Deomm  criltor  et  infreqnens 
Insanientis  dum  sapiendas 
Consoltus  eiTO,  nuno  retronnm  * 

Vela  dare  atque  iterare  cursua 
Cogfor  relictos  ".— 

The  sense  of  which  words  is  well  given  us  by  St.  John;  "Remem- 
ber whence  thou  art  fallen ;  repent,  and  do  thy  first  works*."  For 
all  our  hopes  of  heaven  rely  upon  that  covenant  which  God  made 
with  us  in  baptism ;  which  is,  that  being  '  redeemed  from  our  vain 
conversation  ^'  we  should  '  serve  Him  in  holiness  and  righteousness  all 
our  days''.'  Now  when  any  of  us  hath  prevaricated  our  part  of  the 
covenant,  we  must  return  to  that  state,  and  redeem  the  intermedial 
time  spent  in  sin,  by  our  doubled  industry  in  the  ways  of  grace ;  we 
must  be  reduced  to  our  first  estate,  and  make  some  proportionable 

»  [Hor.  ep.  i  16.  lin.  46.J  ■  [Hot.  od.  i.  84.  Un.  1.] 

"  TEph.  iT.  22  gqq.]  *  [Rev.  iL  5.1 

«  [Heb.  xii  1.1  b  [1  Pet  i.  18.] 

r  [Matt  iii  8.]  c  f  Luke  i.  74,  5.] 
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returns  of  duty  for  our  sad  omissions,  and  great  violations  of  our 
baptismal  vow.  For  God  having  made  no  covenant  with  us  but 
that  which  is  consigned  in  baptism ;  in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
we  retain  or  return  to  that,  in  the  same  we  are  to  expect  the  pardon 
of  our  sins,  and  all  the  other  promises  evangelical;  but  no  otherwise, 
unless  we  can  shew  a  new  gospel,  or  be  baptized  agam  by  God's  ap- 
pointment. He  therefore  that  by  a  long  habit,  by  a  state  and  con- 
tinued course  of  sin,  hath  gone  so  far  from  his  baptismal  purity  as 
that  he  hath  nothing  of  the  Christian  left  upon  him  but  his  name, 
that  man  hath  much  to  do  to  make  his  garments  clean,  to  purify  his 
soul,  to  take  off  all  the  stains  of  sin,  that  his  spirit  may  be  presented 
pure  to  the  eyes  of  God,  who  beholds  no  impurity.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  cure  a  long  contracted  habit  erf  sin;  let  any  intemperate 
person  but  try  in  his  own  instance  of  drunkenness,  or  the  swearer  in 
the  sweetening  his  unwholesome  language :  but  then  so  to  command 
his  tongue  that  he  never  swear,  but  that  his  speech  be  prudent, 
pious,  and  apt  to  edify  the  hearer,  or  in  some  sense  to  glorify  God ; 
or  to  become  temperate,  to  have  got  a  habit  of  sobriety,  or  chastity, 
or  humility,  is  the  work  of  a  life.  And  if  we  do  but  consider  that 
he  that  lives  well  from  his  younger  years,  or  takes  up  at  the  end  of 
his  youthful  heats,  and  enters  into  the  courses  of  a  sober  life  early, 
diligently,  and  vigorously,  shall  find  himself,  after  the  studies  and 
labours  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  piety,  but  a  very  imperfect  person, 
many  degrees  of  pride  left  unrooted  up,  many  inroads  of  intemper- 
ance or  beginnings  of  excess,  much  indevotion  and  backwardness  in 
reUgion,  many  t^ptations  to  contest  against,  and  some  infirmities 
which  he  shall  never  say  he  hath  mastered ;  we  shall  find  the  work 
of  a  holy  life  is  not  to  be  deferred  till  our  days  are  almost  done,  till 
our  strengths  are  decayed,  our  spirits  are  weak,  and  our  lust  strong, 
our  habits  confirmed,  and  our  longings  after  sin  many  and  impotent : 
for  what  is  very  hard  to  be  done,  and  is  always  done  imperfectlv,  when 
there  is  length  of  time,  and  a  less  work  to  do,  and  more  abilities  to 
do  it  withal ;  when  the  time  is  short,  and  almost  expired,  and  the 
work  made  difBcult  and  vast,  and  the  strengths  weaker,  and  the 
faculties  are  disabled,  will  seem  little  less  than  absolutely  impossible. 
I  shall  end  this  general  consideration  with  the  question  of  the  apo- 
stle*, ''If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,''  if  it  be  so  difficult  to 
overcome  our  sins  and  obtain  virtuous  habits,  difBcult,  I  say,  to  a 
righteous,  a  sober,  and  well  living  person,  "  where  shall  the  ungodly 
and  the  sinner  appear?"  what  shall  become  of  him  who  by  his 
evil  life  hath  not  only  removed  himself  from  the  affections  but  even 
from  the  possibilities  of  virtue  ?  He  that  hath  lived  in  sin  will  die 
in  sorrow. 

*  [1  Pet  ir.  18.] 
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SERMON  VI. 
PABTn. 

But  I  shall  pursue  tliis  great  and  necessary  truth. 

First,  by  shewing  what  parts  and  ingredients  of  repentance  are 
assigned,  when  it  is  described  in  hol^  scnpture; 

Secondly,  by  shewing  the  necessities,  the  absolute  necessities^  of  a 
holy  life,  and  what  it  means  in  scripture  to  'live  hdily :' 

Thirdly,  by  considering  what  directions  or  intimations  we  have 
concerning  the  last  time  of  beginning  to  repent;  and  what  is  the 
longest  period  that  any  man  may  venture  with  safety.  And  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  particulars  we  shall  remove  the  objections,  those 
aprons  of  fig-leaves,  which  men  use  for  their  shelter  to  palliate  their 
sin,  and  to  Ude  themselves  from  that  from  which  no  ro<^  or  moun- 
tains^ shall  protect  them  though  they  fall  upon  them;  that  is,  the 
wrath  of  Goa. 

I.  First,  that  repentance  is  not  only  an  abolition  and  extinction  of 
the  body  of  sin,  a  oringing  it  to  the  altar,  and  slaying  it  before  God 
and  all  the  people ;  but  that  we  must  also 

mingle  gold  and  rich  presents,  the  oblation  of  good  works  and  holv 
habits  with  the  sacrifice,  I  have  already  proved :  but  now  if  we  wiu 
see  repentance  in  its  stature  and  integrity  of  constitution  described, 
we  sludl  find  it  to  be  the  one  half  of  all  that  which  Gk)d  i^uires  of 
Christians.  Faith  and  repentance  are  the  whole  duty  of  a  Christian : 
faith  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  understanding  to  God,  repentance  sacrifices 
the  whole  will;  that  gives  the  knowing, this  gives  up  all  the  desiring 
faculties ;  that  makes  us  disciples,  this  makes  us  servants  of  the  holy 
Jesus :  nothing  else  was  preached  by  the  apostles,  nothing  was  en^ 
joined  as  the  duty  of  man,  nothing  else  did  buikl  up  the  body  of 
christian  religion;  so  that  as  faith  contains  all  that  knowledge  which 
is  necessary  to  salvation,  so  repentance  comprehends  in  it  aU  the 
whole  practice  and  working  duty  of  a  returning  Christian.  And  this 
was  the  sum  total  of  all  that  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  ^entiles,  when 
in  his  farewell  sermon  to  the  bishops  and  priests  of  Epnesus  he  pro*- 
fessed' that  he  "kept  back  nothii^  that  was  profitable  to  them;"' 
and  yet  it  was  all  nothing  but  this,  "  repentance  towards  Ghxi,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  So  mat  whosoever  believes  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  repents  towards  Gk)d,  must  make  his  accounts 
according  to  this  standard,  that  is,  to  believe  all  that  Christ  taught 
him,  and  to  do  all  that  Christ  commanded.    And  this  is  remarked  in 

*  [Luke  KiiL  80 i  Rcy.  vi.  16.]  •  [Hom.  IL  k^.  294|  Od.  -/.  884.] 

'  [ActB  XX.  20,  1.] 
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St.  Paul's  catechism »,  where  he  gives  a  more  particular  catalogue  of 
fundamentals;  he  reckons  nothmg  but  sacraments^  and  faith;  of 
which  he  enumerates  two  principal  articles,  "  resunrection  of  the 
dead,  and  eternal  judgment.^'  Whatsoever  is  practical,  all  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  the  practice  of  all  obedience,  is  called  "  repentance  from 
dead  works :"  which,  if  we  observe  the  singularity  of  the  phrase, 
does  not  mean  '  sorrow ;'  for  sorrow  from  dead  works,  is  not  sense ; 
but  it  must  mean  mutationem  status,  a  conversion  from  dead  works, 
which,  as  in  all  motions,  supposes  two  terms ;  from  dead  Aif^orks  to 
living  works ;  from  '  the  death  of  sin,'  to  ^  the  life  of  righteousness.' 

I  will  add  but  two  places  more,  out  of  each  Testament  one ;  in 
which  I  suppose  you  may  see  every  lineament  of  this  great  duty 
described,  that  you  may  no  longer  mistake  a  grasshopper  for  an 
eagle;  sorrow  and  holy  purposes,  for  the  entire  duty  of  repentance. 
In  the  xviii.  of  Ezek.  21,  you  shall  find  it  thus  described;  ''But  if 
the  wicked  will  turn  from  all  his  sins  that  he  hath  committed,  and 
keep  all  My  statutes,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall 
surely  Kve,  he  shall  not  die."  Or  as  it  is  more  fully  described  in 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  14,  "When  I  say  unto  the  wicked.  Thou  shalt  surely 
die :  if  he  turn  from  his  sin,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right; 
if  the  wicked  restore  the  pledge,  give  again  that  he  hath  robbed,, 
walk  in  the  statutes  of  life  without  committing  iniquity ;  he  shall 
surely  live,  he  shall  not  die."  Here  only  is  the  condition  of  pardon ; 
to  leave  all  your  sins,  to  keep  all  God's  statutes,  to  walk  in  them,  to 
abide,  to  proceed,  and  make  progress  in  them,  and  this  without  the 
interruption  by  a  deadly  sin, '  without  committing  iniquity ;'  to  make 
restitution  of  all  the  wrongs  he  hath  done ;  all  the  unjust  money  he 
hath  taken,  all  the  oppressions  he  hath  committed,  all  that  must  be 
satisfied  for,  and  leyaiA  according  to  our  ability :  we  must  make 
satisfaction  for  all  injury  to  our  neighbour's  fame,  all  wrongs  done 
to  his  soul ;  he  must  be  restored  to  that  condition  of  ^d  things 
thou  didst  in  any  sense  remove  him  from;  when  this  is  done  ac- 
cording to  thy  utmost  power,  then  thou  hast  repented  truly,  then 
thou  hast  a  title  to  the  promise,  *'Thou  shalt  surely  live,  thou  shalt 
not  die"  for  thy  old  sins  thou  hast  formerly  committed.  Only  be 
pleased  to  observe  this  one  thing ;  that  this  place  of  Ezekiel  is  it 
which  is  so  often  mistaken  for  that  common  saying,  "At  what  time 
soever*^  a  sinner  r^nts  him  of  his  sins  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  I  will  rat  all  his  wickedness  out  of  My  remembrance,  saith 
tiie  Lord."  E(»r  although  '  at  what  time  soever  a  sinner  does  re* 
penV  as  repentance  is  now  explained,  God  will  forgive  him,  and  that 

f  FHeb.  vi.  1.]  from    holy    scripture  }     Chillingwortli 

k  [These  worcis  stand  in  Qneen  Eli-  (serm.   on  2  Tim.  iii.  1  sqq.)  protests 

sabeth's  prayer-book  an  the  first  of  the  against  them,  as  Taylor  here  does.    The 

sentences  before  the  Exhortation,   but  substance  of  them  is  found  in  Celesti- 

were  altered  after  the  Sayoy  conference  nus,  ep.  iL  §  2.  as  a  quotation  from  holy 

to  the  words  of  holy  scripture.    Jackson  scripture,  (see  voL  yii.  p.  200}  and  in 

(serm.  on  Luke  xiiL  6)  quotes  them  a«  Cassiodore  on  Ps,  y.  d. j 
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repentance,  as  it  is  now  stated,  cannot  be  done  '  at  ^hat  time  soever/ 
not  upon  a  man's  death-bed;  yet  there  are  no  such  words  in  the 
whole  Bible,  nor  any  nearer  to  the  sense  of  them,  than  the  words  I 
have  now  read  to  you  out  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  Let  that  there- 
fore no  more  deceive  vou,  or  be  made  a  colour  to  countenance  a  per- 
severing sinner,  or  a  death-bed  penitent. 

Neither  is  the  duty  of  repenttmce  to  be  bought  at  an  easier  rate  in 
the  New  testament.  You  may  see  it  described  in  the  2  Cor.  vii.  11, 
''Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance ;''  well,  but  what  is  that  repent* 
ance  which  is  so  wrought?  This  it  is :  " Behold  this  self-same  thing, 
that  ye  sorrowed  after  a  godly  sort,  what  carefulness  it  wrought  in 
you,  yea,  what  clearing  of  yourselves,  yea,  what  indignation,  yea, 
what  fear,  yea,  wtat  vehement  desire,  yea,  what  zeal,  yea,  what  re- 
venge.'' These  are  the  fruits  of  ^t  sorrow  that  is  effectual  i  these 
are  the  parts  of  repentance :  'clearing  ourselves'  of  all  that  is  past^ . 
and  great '  carefubess'  for  the  future;  'anger'  at  ourselves  for  our 
old  sins,  and  'fear'  lest  we  commit  the  like  again;  'vehement  de- 
sires' of  pleasing  God,  and  'zeal'  of  holy  actions,  and  a  'revenge' 
upon  ourselves  for  our  sins,  called  by  St.  Paul  in  anoth^  place  'a 
judging  ourselves,  lest  we  be  judged  of  the  Lord'.'  And  in  pur- 
suance of  this  truth  the  primitive  church  did  not  admit  a  sinning 
person  to  the  public  communions  with  the  fjEtithful,  till,  besides  their 
sorrow,  they  had  spent  some  years  in  an  iyaJdo€pyCa,  in  '  doing  good 
works,'  ana  holy  living;  and  especially  in  such  actions  which  did 
contradict  that  wicked  inclination  whicb  led  them  into  those  sins 
whereof  they  were  now  admitted  to  repent.  And  therefore  we  find 
that  they  stood  in  the  station  of  penitents  seven  years,  thirteen 
years,  and  sometimes  till  their  death,  oefore  they  could  be  reconciled 
to  the  peace  of  God,  and  His  holy  church. 


•— — Scelerum  si  bene  poenitet, 

Eradenda  cupidinii 
Prari  rant  elementa,  et  teners  nimia 

Mentet  aiperioribua 
Formanda  studiis  \-^ 

Bepentance  is  the  institution  of  a  philosophical  and  severe  life» 
an  utter  extirpation  of  all  unreasonableness  and  impiety,  and  an 
address  to,  and  a  final  passing  through,  all  the  parts  of  holy  living. 

Now  consider  whether  this  be  imaginable  or  possible  to  be  done 
upon  our  death-bed,  when  a  man  is  frighted  into  an  involuntary, 
a  sudden,  and  unchosen  piety.  *0  [xeravo&v  ov  <l)6fi<^  r&v  ivavrCcav 
rifv  Tov  KaKov  irpa^iv  alpriaercn,  saith  Hierodes^  He  that  never 
repents  till  a  violent  fear  be  upon  him,  till  he  apprehend  himself  to 
be  in  the  jaws  of  death,  ready  to  give  up  his  unready  and  unpre- 
pared accounts,  till  he  sees  the  Judge  sitting  in  all  the  addresses 

'  [1  Cor.  xi.  81.]  dh-if  ^t\offo^las  hpxh  yd^trm,  kcA  tSp 

*  [Hor.  od.  iii.  24.  lin.  50.]  hfoiifrmv  Hpyotv  t«  koX  K^ynv  ipvy^,  «aJ  r^f 

*  [In  Pythag.  p.  126.]  'H  h\  fj^rriyoia      d^cro^cAi^ov  Ms  4  v/>^  vapnarKtv^ 
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of  dreadfulness  and  majesty,  just  now,  as  he  believes,  ready  to  pro- 
nounce that  fearful  and  intolerable  sentence  of,  '*  Go,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire ;"  this  man  does  nothing  for  the  love  of  God,  nothing 
for  the  love  of  virtue':  it  is  just  as  a  condemned  man  repents  that 
he  was  a  traitor;  but  repented  not  till  he  was  arrested,  and  sure 
to  die :  such  a  repentance  as  this  may  still  consist  with  as  great  an 
affection  to  sin  as  ever  he  had°,  and  it  is  no  thanks  to  him  if,  when 
the  knife  is  at  his  throat,  then  he  gives  good  words  and  flatters. 
But  suppose  this  man  in  his  health  and  the  midst  of  all  his  lust, 
it  is  evident  that  there  are  some  circumstances  of  action  in  which 
the  man  would  have  refused  to  commit  his  most  pleasing  sin.  Would 
not  the  son  of  Tarquin®  have  refused  to  ravish  Lucrece,  if  Junius 
Brutus  had  been  by  him?  would  the  impurest  person  in  the  world 
act  his  lust  in  the  market-place,  or  drink  off  an  intemperate  goblet 
if  a  dagger  were  placed  at  his  throat?  In  these  circumstances  their 
fear  would  make  them  declare  against  the  present  acting  their  im- 
purities; but  does  this  cure  the  intemperance  of  their  affections? 
Let  the  impure  person  retire  to  his  closet,  and  Junius  Brutus  be 
engaged  in  a  far  distant  war,  and  the  dagger  be  taken  from  the 
drunkard's  throat,  and  the  fear  of  shame,  or  death,  or  judgment, 
be  taken  from  them  all ;  and  they  shall  no  more  resist  their  tempta- 
tion, than  they  could  before  remove  their  fear :  and  you  may  as  well 
judge  the  other  persons  holy  and  haters  of  their  sin,  as  the  man 
upon  his  death-bed  to  be  pemtent ;  and  rather  they  than  he,  by  how 
much  this  man's  fear,  the  fear  of  death  and  of  the  infinite  pains  of 
hell,  the  fear  of  a  provoked  God  and  an  angry  eternal  Judge,  are  far 
greater  than  the  apprehensions  of  a  pubUc  shame,  or  an  abused 
husband,  or  the  poniard  of  an  angry  person.  These  men  then  sin 
not,  because  they  dare  not? ;  they  are  frighted  from  the  act,  but  not 
from  the  affection ;  which  is  not  to  be  cured  but  by  discourse,  and 
reasonable  acts,  and  human  considerations;  of  which  that  man  is 
not  naturally  capable  who  is  possessed  with  the  greatest  fear,  the 
fear  of  death  and  damnation.  If  there  had  been  time  to  cure  his 
sin,  and  to  live  the  life  of  grace,  I  deny  not  but  God  mi^ht  have 
begun  his  conversion  with  so  p'eat  a  fear,  that  he  should  never 
have  wiped  off  its  impression :  but  if  the  man  dies  then^i,  dies  when 
he  only  declaims  against  and  curses  his  sin  as  being  the  author  of 
his  present  fear  and  apprehended  calamity;  it  is  very  far  from  re- 
conciling him  to  God  or  hopes  of  pardon,  because  it  proceeds  from 
a  violent,  unnatural,  and  intolerable  cause;  no  act  of  choice  or 
virtue,  but  of  sorrow,  a  deserved  sorrow,  and  a  miserable,  unchosen, 
unavoidable  fear; 

*  See  Life  of  Jesus,  pt  iL  Disc,  of  Repent  [toI.  iL  p.  380.]        *  [Lir.  i.  58.] 
9  Cogimur  a  snetis  [leg.  gratis]  animum  suspendere  rebus ; 

Atque  ut  vivamus,  vivere  desinimns. — Cornel.  Gal.  frectias,  Conk 
Maximianai  Gallos,  (vid.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat,  lib.  L  cap.  14.)  el  L  156,} 

^  Nee  ad  rem  pertinet  nbi  inciperet,  quod  placuerat  ut  fleret. 
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morleiuqae  recepit 

Quas  noUet  Ticturut  aquas  ;^— 

He  curses  sin  upon  his  death-bed^  and  makes  a  panegyric  of  virtue^ 
which  in  his  life-time  he  accounted  folly,  and  trouble,  and  needless 
Texation. 

Qus  mens  est  bodie,  enr  eadem  non  pnero  firitt 
Yel  car  his  animis  incolmnes  non  redeunt  gens  ■  T 

I  shall  end  this  first  consideration  with  a  plain  exhortation ;  that 
since  repentance  is  a  duty  of  so  great  and  giant-like  bulk,  let  no 
man  crowd  it  up  into  so  narrow  room  as  that  it  be  strangled  in  its 
birth  for  want  of  time  and  air  to  breathe  in :  let  it  not  be  put  off 
to  that  time  when  a  man  hath  scarce  time  enough  to  reckon  all 
those  particular  duties  which  make  up  the  integrity  of  its  constitu- 
tion. Will  any  man  hunt  the  wild  boar  in  his  garden,  or  bait  a 
bull  in  his  closet  ?  will  a  woman  wrap  her  cliild  in  her  handkerchief, 
or  a  father  send  his  son  to  school  when  he  is  fifty  years  old  ?  These 
are  imdecencies  of  providence,  and  the  instrument  contradicts  the 
end;  and  this  is  our  case.  Thare  is  no  room  for  the  repentance, 
no  time  to  act  all  its  essential  parts;  and  a  child,  who  hath  a  great 
way  to  go  before  he  be  wise,  may  defer  his  studies,  and  hope  to 
become  very  learned  in  his  old  age  and  upon  his  death-bed,  as  well  as 
a  vicious  person  may  think  to  recover  from  all  his  ignorances  and 
prejudicate  opinions,  from  all  his  false  principles  and  evil  customs, 
from  his  wicked  inclinations  and  ungodly  habits,  from  his  fondnesses 
of  vice  and  detestations  of  virtue,  D*om  his  promptness  to  sin  and 
unwillingness  to  ^ace,  from  his  spiritual  deadness  and  strong  sen- 
suality, upon  his  death-bed,  I  say,  when  he  hath  no  natural  strengt}i, 
and  as  little  spiritual;  when  he  is  criminal  and  impotent,  hardened 
in  his  vice  and  soft  in  his  fears,  fall  of  passion  and  empty  of  wis« 
dom;  when  he  is  sick  and  amazed,  and  timorous  and  confounded, 
and  impatient,  and  extremely  miserable. 

And  now  when  any  of  you  is  tempted  to  commit  a  sin,  remember 
that  sin  will  ruin  you,  unless  you  repent  of  it.  But  this  you  say 
is  no  news,  and  so  far  from  affrighting  you  from  sin,  that,  Gk>d 
knows,  it  makes  men  sin  the  rather :  for  therefore  they  venture  to 
act  the  present  temptation,  because  they  know  if  they  repent  (Jod 
will  forgive  them ;  and  therefore  they  resolve  upon  both,  to  sin  now, 
and  to  repent  hereafter. 

Against  this  folly  I  shall  not  oppose  the  consideration  of  thdr 
danger,  and  that  they  neither  know  how  long  they  shall  live,  nor 
whether  they  shall  die  or  no  in  this  very  act  of  sin ;  though  this 
consideration  is  very  material,  and  if  they  should  die  in  it,  or  before 
it  is  washed  off,  they  perish :  but  I  consider  these  things ; 

1.  That  he  that  resolves  to  sin  upon  a  resolution  to  repent,  by 
every  act  of  sin  makes  himself  more  uncapable  of  repenting,  by 

■  [Hor.  od.  iT.  10.  lin.  7.] 
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growing  more  in  love  with  sin^  by  remembering  its  pleasures^  by 
serving  it  once  more,  and  losing  one  degree  more  of  the  liberty  of 
our  spirit.  And  if  you  resolve  to  sin  now  because  it  is  pleasant^ 
how  do  ye  know  that  your  appetite  will  alter?  Will  it  not  appear 
pleasant  to  you  n^  week,  ana  the  next  week  after  that,  and  so  for 
ever?  And  still  you  sin,  and  still  you  will  repent;  that  is,  you  will 
repent  when  the  sin  can  please  you  no  longer;  for  so  long  as  it  can 
please  you,  so  long  you  are  tempted  not  to  repent,  as  well  as  now 
to  act  the  sin :  and  the  longer  you  lie  in  it,  the  more  you  will  love 
it.  So  that  it  is  in  effect  to  say,  I  love  my  sin  now,  but  I  will  here^ 
after  hate  it;  only  I  will  act  it  awhile  longer,  and  grow  more  in  love 
with  it,  and  then  I  will  repent;  that  is,  then  I  will  be  sure  to  hate 
it  when  I  shall  most  love  it. 

2.  To  repent  signifies  to  be  sorrowful,  to  be  ashamed,  and  to  wish 
it  had  never  been  done.  And  then  see  the  foUv  of  this  temptation ; 
I  would  not  sin,  but  that  I  hope  to  repent  of  it :  that  is,  1  would 
not  do  this  thing,  but  that  I  hope  to  be  sorrowful  for  doing  it,  and 
I  hope  to  come  to  shame  for  it,  heartily  to  be  ashamed  of  my  doings, 
and  I  hope  to  be  in  that  condition  that  I  would  give  all  the  woiid 
I  had  never  done  it;  that  is,  I  hope  to  feel  and  apprehend  an  evil 
infinitely  greater  than  the  pleasures  of  my  sin.  And  are  these  argu- 
ments fit  to  move  a  man  to  sin  P  what  can  affiright  a  man  from  it, 
if  these  invite  him  to  it?  It  is  as  if  a  man  should  invite  one  to 
be  a  partner  of  his  treason,  by  telling  him.  If  you  will  join  with  me 
you  shall  have  all  these  effects  by  it;  you  shall  be  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered,  and  your  blood  snail  be  corrupted,  and  your  estate 
forfeited,  and  you  shall  have  many  other  reasons  to  wish  you  had 
never  done  it.  He  that  should  use  this  rhetoric  in  earnest,  might 
well  be  accounted  a  mad  man;  this  is  to  scare  a  man,  not  to  allure 
him :  and  so  is  the  other  when  we  understand  it  truly. 

3.  For  I  consider,  he  that  repents  wishes  he  had  never  done  that 
sin.  Now  I  ask,  does  he  wish  so  upon  reason,  or  without  reason? 
Surely  if  he  may,  when  he  hath  satisfied  his  lust,  ask  God  pardon, 
and  be  admitted  upon  as  easy  terms  for  the  time  to  come  as  if  he 
had  not  done  the  sin,  he  hath  no  reason  to  be  sorrowful  or  wish  he 
had  not  done  it :  for  though  he  hath  done  it,  and  pleased  himself 
by  'enjoying  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  that  season V  yet  all  is  weU 
again ;  and  let  him  only  be  careful  now,  and  there  is  no  hurt  done, 
his  pardon  is  certain.  How  can  any  man  that  understands  the 
reason  of  his  acticms  and  passions  wish  that  he  had  never  done  that 
sin,  in  which  then  he  had  pleasure,  and  now  he  feels  no  worse  incon- 
venience. But  he  that  truly  repents,  wishes  and  would  give  all  the 
world  he  had  never  done  it:  surely  then  his  present  condition  in 
respect  of  his  past  sin  hath  some  very  great  evil  in  it,  why  else 
should  he  be  so  much  troubled?  True,  and  this  it  is.  He  that 
hath  committed  sins  after  baptism  is  fallen  out  of  the  favour  of  God, 

t  [Vid.  He¥.  xi.  26.] 
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IS  tied  to  hard  duty  for  the  time  to  come,  to  cry  vehemently  nnto 
God,  to  call  night  and  day  for  pardon,  to  be  in  great  fear  and 
tremblings  of  fieart  lest  God  should  never  forgive  him,  lest  God 
will  never  take  off  his  sentence  of  eternal  pains ;  and  in  this  fear, 
and  in  some  degrees  of  it,  he  will  remain  all  the  days  of  his  life : 
and  if  he  hopes  to  be  quit  of  that,  yet  he  knows  not  how  many 
degrees  of  God's  anger  still  hang  over  his  head;  how  many  sad 
miseries  shall  afflict,  and  bum,  and  purify  him  in  this  world,  with  a 
sharpness  so  poignant  as  to  divide  the  marrow  from  the  bones ;  and 
for  these  reasons  a  considering  man  that  knows  what  it  is  to  repent 
wishes  with  his  soul  he  had  never  sinned,  and  therefore  grieves. in 
proportion  to  his  former  crimes,  and  present  misery,  and  fy$aiQ 
danger.  . 

And  now  suppose  that  you  can  repent  when  you  will,  ihs0»,  that 
you  can  grieve  when  you  will ;  though  no  man  can  do  it,  no  man  can 
grieve  when  he  please;  though  he  could  shed  tears  when  he  list,  he 
cannot  grieve  without  a  real  or  an  apprehended  infelicity ;  but  suppose 
it ;  and  that  he  can  fear  when  he  please,  and  thaC  he  can  love  when 
he  please  or  what  he  please ;  that  is,  suppose  a  man  to  be  able  to  say 
to  his  palate.  Though  I  love  sweetmeats,  yet  to-morrow  will  I  hate  and 
loathe  them  and  believe  them  bitter  and  distasteful  things;  suppose, 
I  say,  all  these  impossibilities :  yet  since  repentance  does  suppose  a 
man  to  be  in  a  state  of  such,  real  misery  that  he  liath  reason  to  curse 
the  day  in  which  he  sinned,  is  this  a  fit  argument  to  invite  a  man 
that  is  in  his  wits  to  sin  ?  to  sin  in  hope  of  repentance  ?  As  if  dangers 
of  falling  into  hell,  and  fear  of  the  divine  anger,  and  many  degrees  of 
the  divine  judgments,  and  a  lasting  sorrow,  and  a  perpetual  labour, 
and  a  never  ceasing  trembling,  and  a  troubled  conscience,  and  a 
sorrowful  spirit,  were  fit  things  to  be  desired  or  hoped  for. 

The  sum  is  this :  he  that  commits  sins  shall  perish  eternally  if  he 
never  does  repent.  And  if  he  does  repent,  and  yet  untimely,  he  is 
not  the  better ;  and  if  he  does  not  repent  with  an  entire,  a  perfect, 
and  complete  repentance,  he  is  not  the  better.  But  if  he  does,  yet 
repentance  is  a  duty  full  of  fears,  and  sorrow,  and  labour;  a  vexation 
to  the  spirit;  an  afflictive,  penal  or  punitive  duty:  a  duty  which 
suffers  for  sin,  and  labours  for  grace,  which  abides  and  suffers  little 
images  of  hell  in  the  way  to  heaven ;  and  though  it  be  the  only  way 
to  felicity,  yet  it  is  beset  with  thorns  and  daggers  of  sufferance,  and 
with  rocks  and  mountains  of  duty.  Let  no  man  therefore  dare  to 
sin  upon  hopes  of  repentance :  for  he  is  a  fool  and  a  hypocrite,  that 
now  chooses  and  approves  what  he  knows  hereafter  lie  must  condemn. 

II.  The  second  general  consideration  is,  the  necessity,  the  absolute 
necessity,  of  holy  living.  God  hath  made  a  covenant  with  us  that  we 
must  give  up  ourselves,  bodies  and  souls,  not  a  dying,  but '  a  living' 
and  healthfiu  '  sacrifice"/    He  hath  forgiven  all  our  old  sins,  and  we 


[Rom.  zii.  1.] 
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have  bargained  to  quit  them  from  the  time  that  we  first  come  to 
Christ  aud  give  our  names  to  Him^  and  to  keep  all  His  command- 
ments.    We  have  taken  the  sacramental  oath^  like  that  of  the  old 
Boman  militia,  ir€i$apxifia'€iv,  koI  ^oii{<r€4v  ri  irpoaTaTT6fjL(vov  t^i 
T&v  iip)(6vT<ov  Korb,  ivvofuv^,  we  must  believe  and  obey,  and  do  all 
that  is  commanded  us,  and  keep  our  station,  and  fight  against  the 
flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devU,  not  to  throw  away  our  military  girdle; 
and  we  are  to  do  what  is  bidden  us,  or  to  die  for  it,  even  all  that  is 
bidden  us,  according  to  our  power.    For  pretend  not  that  Gfod's 
conmiandments  are  impossible:  it  is  dishonourable  to  think  Ood 
enjoins  us  to  do  more  than  He  enables  us  to  do ;  and  it  is  a  contra- 
diction to  say  we  cannot  do  all  that  we  can ;  and  'Hhrough  Christ 
which  strengthens  me  I  can  do  all  things  V'  s&ith  St.  Paul.     How- 
ever, we  can  do  to  the  utmost  of  our  strength,  and  beyond  that  we 
cannot  take  thought ;  impossibilities  enter  not  into  deliberation,  but 
according  to  our  abilities  and  natural  powers,  assisted  by  God's  ^ace, 
so  God  hath  covenanted  with  us  to  live  a  holy  life.     "  For  in  Christ 
Jesus,  nothing  availeth  but  a  new  creature  V  nothing  but  "  faith 
working  by  charity  V*  nothing  but  "  keeping  the  commandments  of 
God*.'*    They  are  all  the  words  of  St.  Paul  before  quoted ;  to  which 
he  adds,  ^'and  as  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on 
them  and  mercy*.'*    This  is  the  covenant,  they  are  "the  Israel  of 
God,"  upon  those  ^' peace  and  mercy"  shall  abide.    If  they  become 
a  new  creature,  wholly  transformed  m  the  image  of  their  mind^;  if 
they  have  tsiih,  and  this  faith  be  an  operative  working  faith,  a  faith 
that  produces  a  holy  life,  a  "  faith  that  works  by  chui^  j"  if  they 
^'  keep  the  conmiandments  of  GtoA/'  then  they  are  within  the  covenant 
of  mercy,  but  not  else :  f6r  ''in  Christ  Jesus  nothing  else  availeth." 
To  the  same  purpose  are  those  words,  Heb.  xii.  14, ''  Follow  peace 
with  aU  men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 
'  Peace  with  aU  men'  implies  both  justice  and  charity,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  preserve  peace;  'holiness'  implies  all  our  duty 
towards  Gk)d,  universal  diligence ;  and  this  must  be  '  followed,'  that 
is,  piirsued  with  diligence,  in  a  lasting  course  of  life  and  exercise : 
and  without  this  we  shall  never  see  the  face  of  God.   I  need  urge  no 
more  authorities  to  this  purpose ;  these  two  are  as  certain  and  con- 
vincing as  two  thousand :  and  since  thus  much  is  actually  required, 
and  is  the  condition  of  the  covenant,  it  is  certain  that  sorrow  for  not 
having  done  what  is  commanded  to  be  done,  and  a  purpose  to  do 
what  IS  necessary  to  be  actually  performed,  will  not  acquit  us  before 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God ;  "  for  the  grace  of  God  hath  ap- 
peared to  all  men,  teaching  us  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  godly,  justly,  and  soberly,  in  this  present  world; ' 
for  upon  these  terms  alone  we  must  "look  for  the  blessed  hope,  the 

X  [Polyb.  vL  21.]  r  [PhiL  iv.  13.] 

•  [Gal.  vi  15  J  T.  6 ;  vi  16.]         •  [1  Cor.  vil  19. J         »»  [Vid.  Rom.  xii.  2.] 
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florioos  appearing  of  the  great  Qoi  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Chrii^<^/' 
shall  no  longer  insist  npon  this  particular,  but  only  propound  it  to 
your  consid^rs^on,  to  what  purpose  are  all  those  commandments  in 
scripture,  of  every  page  almost  in  it,  ol  living  holily  and  according 
to  me  commandments  of  Qod,  of  adorning  l^e  gospel  of  God,  of 
walking  as  in  the  day,  of  walking  in  ligh^  of  pure  and  undefiled 
reli^on,  of  being  holy  as  God  is  holy,  of  being  humble  and  meek  as 
Qinst  is  humble,  of  putting  on  tiie  Lord  Jesus,  of  living  a  spiritual 
Ufe, — ^but  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Gbd,  and  the  intention  and  design 
of  Christ  dying  for  us  and  the  covenant  made  with  man,  that  we 
should  »pect  heaven  upon  no  other  terms  in  the  world  but  of  a  holy 
life,  in  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Lord  Jesus  7 

Now  if  a  vicious  person  when  he  comes  to  the  latt^  end  of  his 
days,  one  that  hath  uved  a  wicked,  unsodly  lifoi  can  for  any  thing  he 
can  do  upon  his  death-bed  be  said  to  uve  a  holy  life,  th^  his  hopes 
are  not  aesperate;  but  he  tiiat  hopes  upon  this  only  for  which  God 
hath  made  nim  no  promise,  I  must  say  of  him  as  Galen  said  of  con- 
sumptive persons,  ^Hi  v\iov  ikirlCova-^,  ro^  ijJaXXov  kox&s  lx'^^^> 
'  the  more  they  hope,  the  worse  they  are :'  and  the  relying  upon  such 
hopes  is  an  approach  to  the  grave  and  a  sad  eternity. 

Peleot  et  Priami  transit  Tel  Nestoris  etas, 

£t  ftierat  semm  jam  tibi  desinore. 
£ia  age,  rumpe  moras ;  quo  te  spectabimus  usque  t 

Bum  quid  sis  dubitas,  jam  potes  esse  nihil'. 

And  now  it  will  be  a  vain  question  to  adc  whether  or  no  God  can- 
not save  a  djrin^  man  that  repents  after  a  vicious  life.  For  it  is  true 
God  can  do  it  if  He  please,  and  He  'can  raise  children  to  Abraham 
out  of  the  stones  V  and  He  can  make  ten  thousand  worlds  if  He  sees 
good;  and  He  can  do  what  He  list,  and  He  can  save  an  ill-Uving 
man  though  He  never  repent  at  all,  so  much  as  upon  his  death-bed ; 
all  this  He  can  do.  But  Gk)d^s  power  is  no  ingredient  into  this 
question;  we  are  never  the  be^iier  mdi  Gk)d  can  do  it  unless  He  also 
will,  and  whether  He  will  or  no  we  are  to  learn  from  Himself,  and 
what  He  hath  declared  to  be  His  will  in  holy  scripture.  Nay,  since 
Cbd  hath  said  that  without  actual  holiness  no  man  shaU  see  God^, 
God  by  His  own  will  hath  restrained  His  power :  and  though  absolutely 
He  can  do  all  things,  yet  He  cannot  do  against  His  own  word.  And 
indeed  the  rewards  of  heaven  are  so  great  and  glorious,  and  Christ  a 
*■  burden  is  so  light,  His  yoke  is  so  easy  8^,^  that  it  is  a  shameless  im- 
pudence to  expect  so  great  glories  at  a  less  rate  than  so  little  a 
service,  at  a  lower  rate  than  a  holy  hfe.  It  cost  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  His  life's  blood  to  obtain  heaven  for  us  upon  that  condition ; 
and  who  then  shall  die  again  for  us,  to  get  heaven  for  us  upon  easier 
conditions  ?  What  womd  you  do  if  (Jod  should  commaud  vou  to 
kill  your  eldest  son,  or  to  work  in  the  mines  for  a  thousand  years 

•  [Tit.  ii  11—8.  J  *  [Mart,  lib.  iL  ep.  64.1 

•  [Matt  liL  9.]  '  [Heb.  xii.  14.]  f  [Matt  xL  SO.] 
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together,  or  to  fast  all  thy  life-time  with  bread  and  water  ?  were  not 
heaven  a  great  bargaiii  even  after  all  this  P  and  when  Qod  requires 
nothing  of  us  but  to  live  soberly,  justly,  and  godly,  which  very  thincs 
of  themselves  to  man  are  a  very  great  felici^  and  necessary  to  his 
present  well-being^  shall  we  think  this  to  be  a  load  and  an  unsuffer- 
able  burden,  and  that  heaven  is  so  Uttle  a  purchase  at  that  price,  that 
God  in  mere  justice  will  take  a  death-bed  sigh  or  groan,  and  a  few 
unprofitable  tears  and  promises,  in  exchange  for  all  our  duty?  Strange 
it  should  be  so ;  but  stranger  that  any  man  should  rely  upon  such  a 
vanity,  when  from  God's  word  he  hath  nothing  to  warrant  such  a 
confidence.  But  ihese  men  do  like  the  tyrant  Dionysius*,  who  stole 
from  Apollo  his  golden  doak,  and  gave  him  a  cloak  of  Arcadian 
homespun,  saying  that  this  was  lighter  in  summer,  and  wanner  in 
winter :  these  men  sacrilegiously  roD  Gk>d  of  the  service  of  all  their 
golden  days,  and  serve  lUm  in  iheir  hoary  head,  in  their  fors  and 
grave-dothes,  and  pretend  that  this  late  service  is  more  agreeable  to 
tiie  divine  mercy  on  one  side,  and  human  infirmity  on  the  other,  and 
so  dispute  themselves  into- an  irrecoverable  condition;  having  no 
other  ground  to  rely  upon  a  death-bed  or  late-b^un  repentance,  but 
because  they  resolve  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  for  heaven, 
they  will  put  that  to  the  venture  of  an  after-game.  These  men  sow 
in  the  flesh,  and  would  reap  in  the  Spirit :  live  to  the  devil,  and  die 
to  God ;  and  therefore  it  is  but  just  m  Gbd  that  their  hones  should 
be  desperate,  and  their  craft  be  foUy,  and  their  condition  be  the  un- 
expected, unfeared  inheritance  of  an  eternal  sorrow. 

in.  Lastly;  our  last  enquiry  is  into  the  time,  the  last  or  latest 
time  of  beginning  our  repentance.  Must  a  man  repent  a  year,  or 
two,  or  seven  years,  or  ten,  or  twenty,  before  his  death  ?  or  what  is 
the  last  period  after  which  all  repentance  will  be  untimely  and  in- 
effectual r   To  this  captious  question  I  have  many  things  to  oppose. 

1.  We  have  entered  into  covenant  with  God  to  serve  Him  from 
the  day  of  our  baptism  to  the  day  of  our  death.  He  hath  **  sworn 
this  oath  to  us,  that  He  would  grant  unto  us  that  we,  being  delivered 
from  fear  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  Him  without  fear,  in  holiness 
and  righteousness  before  Him,  all  the  days  of  our  life^,''  Now  al- 
though God  will  not  rfj^  &v0pa>Trtvris  koI  KoivrJ9  itrBeveCas  hriXavOi' 
v€<rOai,\  'forget  our  infirmities,'  but  pass  by  the  weaknesses  of  an 
honest,  a  watchful,  and  industrious  person;  yet  the  covenant  He 
makes  with  us  is  from  the  day  of  our  first  voluntary  profession  to  our 
grave,  and  according  as  we  by  sins  retire  from  our  &st  undertaking, 
so  our  condition  is  insecure ;  there  is  no  other  covenant  made  with 
us,  no  new  beginnings  of  another  period ;  but  if  we  be  returned,  and 
sin  be  cancelled,  and  grace  be  actually  obtained,  then  we  are  in  the 

•    l»  [See  *  Life  of  Christ,'  pait  iii  sect  *  [Vide  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  xiu.  cap.  24 

18.  disc.  15.]  fin.  p.  561.— Compare  •  Life  of  Christ,' 

»  [Val.  Max.  i  1.  ezt  8.]  DiscoTirse  of  Repentance,  part  iL  sect 

k  [Luke  I  78,  4.]  12.  disc  9.  vol.  il  p.  870,  note  r.] 
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first  condition  of  pardon :  bnt  because  it  is  uncertain  when  a  man 
can  have  mastered  his  vices^  and  obtained  the  graces^  therefore  no 
man  can  tell  any  set  time  when  he  must  begin. 

2.  Scripture^  describing  the  duty  of  repenting  sinners^  names  no 
other  time  but  'to-day :'  " to-day  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts/' 

8.  The  duty  of  a  Christian  is  described  in  scripture  to  be  such  as 
requires  lengtn  of  time,  and  a  continued  industry.  ''Let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us™  /'  and,  "consid^  Him  that 
endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself,  lest  ye  be 
wearied  and  fednt  in  your  minds™.''  So  great  a  preparation  is  not 
for  the  agony  and  contention  of  an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  week,  but 
for  the  whole  life  of  a  Christian,  or  for  great  parts  of  its  abode. 

4.  There  is  a  certain  period  and  time  set  for  our  repentance,  and 
beyond  that  all  our  industry  is  ineffectual.  There  is  a  '  day  of  visita- 
tion,' '  our  own  day :'  and  there  is  '  a  day  of  visitation'  that  is  'Gk>d's 
day.'  Tbih  appeared  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem:  "0  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  if  uiou  hadst  known  the  time  of  thy  visitation,  at  least  in 
this  thy  day."  Well,  they  neglected  it;  and  then  there  was  a  time 
of  Gbd's  visitation,  which  was  'His  day,'  called  in  scripture  "the 
day  of  the  Lord;"  and  because  they  had  n^lected  their  own  day, 
they  fell  into  inevitable  ruin ;  no  repentance  could  have  prevented 
tiieir  final  ruin.  And  this  which  was  true  in  a  nation,  is  also  cleariy 
aflSrmed  true  in  the  case  of  single  persons.  "Look  diligently  lest 
any  fail  of  the  grace  of  Qoi;  lest  there  be  any  person  among  you 
as  Esau,  who  sold  his  birth-right,  and  afterward  when  he  would  have 
inherited  the  blessing  he  was  rejected,  for  he  found  no  place  for  his 
repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears'*."  Esau  had 
time  enough  to  repent  his  bargain  as  long  as  he  lived;  he  wept 
sorely  for  his  folly,  and  careftdness  sat  heavy  upon  his  soul;  and  yet 
he  was  not  heard,  nor  his  repentance  accepted;  for  the  time  was 
past.  And  'take  heed,'  saith  the  apostle,  lest  it  come  to  pass  to  any 
of  you  to  be  in  the  same  case.  Now  if  ever  there  be  a  time,  in  which 
repentance  is  too  late,  it  must  be  the  time  of  our  death-bed,  and  the 
last  time  of  our  life.  And  after  a  man  is  fallen  into  the  displeasure 
of  almighty  God,  the  longer  he  lies  in  his  sin  without  repentance 
and  emendation,  the  greater  is  his  danger,  and  the  more  of  lus 
allowed  time  is  spent ;  and  no  man  can  antecedently,  or  beforehand,  be 
sure  that  the  time  of  his  repentance  is  not  past ;  and  those  who  neg- 
lect the  call  of  (Jod,  and  refuse  to  hear  Him  call  in  the  day  of  grace, 
God  "  will  laugh  at  them  when  their  calamity  comes ;  . .  they  shall 
call,  and  the  Lord  shall  not  hear  them®/'  And  this  was  the  case  of 
the  five  foolish  virgins,  when  the  arrest  of  (Jeath  surprised  them : 
they  discovered  their  want  of  oil,  they  were  troubled  at  it ;  they  beg- 
ged oil,  they  were  refused ;  they  did  something  towards  the  procur- 
ing of  the  oil  of  grace,  for  they  went  out  to  buy  oil;  and  after  all 

■>  fHcb.  xiL  1,  S.]  »  [Heb.  xil  16,  &c]  «  [ProY.  L  26,  8.] 
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this  stir  the  bridegroom  came  before  they  had  finished  their  jour- 
ney, and  they  were  shut  out  from  the  communion  of  the  bride- 
groom's joys. 

Therefore  concerning  the  time  of  beginning  to  repent  no  man  is 
certain  but  he  that  hath  done  his  worJk.  Mortem  venientem  nemo 
Ailaris  excipit  nisi  gui  se  ad  earn  din  compomerai,  said  SenecaP :  ^he 
only  dies  cheerfully,  who  stood  waiting  for  deatii  in  a  ready  dress  of 
a  long  preceding  preparation/  He  tbtt  repents  to-day,  repents  late 
enough  that  he  did  not  begin  yesterday;  but  he  that  puts  it  off  till 
to-morrow  is  vain  and  miserable. 

—  bodie  jam  viTcre,  Postume,  Berum  est : 
lUe  sapit)  quisquis,  Postome,  yizit  heri  4. 

Well;  but  what  will  you  have  a  man  do  that  hath  lived  wickedly, 
and  is  now  cast  upon  his  death-bed?  shall  this  man  despair,  and 
neglect  all  the  actions  of  piety  and  the  instruments  of  restitution  in 
his  sickness  ?  No,  God  forbid :  let  him  do  what  he  can  then,  it  is 
certain  it  will  be  Uttie  enough;  for  all  those  short  gleams  of  piety 
and  flashes  of  lightning  will  help  towards  the  alleviating  some  degrees 
of  misery;  and  if  the  man  recovers,  they  are  good  beginnings  of  a  re- 
newed pietv :  and  Ahab's  tears  and  humiliation,  though  it  went  no 
further,  had  a  proportion  of  a  reward,  though  nothing  to  the  por- 
tions of  eternity.  So  that  he  that  says  it  is  evoy  day  necessary  to 
repent,  cannot  be  supposed  to  discourage  the  piety  of  any  day ;  a 
death-bed  piety,  when  things  are  come  to  that  sad  condition,  may 
have  many  good  purposes;  therefore  even  then  neglect  nothing  that 
can  be  done. — ^Well;  but  shall  such  persons  despair  of  salvation? 
To  them  I  shall  only  return  this :  that  they  are  to  consider  the  con- 
ditions which  on  one  side  God  requires  of  us ;  and  on  the  otii^  side, 
whether  they  have  done  accordin^y.  Let  tiiem  consider  upon  what 
terms  God  hath  promised  salvation,  and  whether  they  have  made 
themselves  capable  by  performing  their  part  of  the  obligation.  If 
they  have  not,  I  must  tell  them  that  not  to  hope  where  Gbd  hath 
made  no  promise,  is  not  the  sin  of  despair,  but  the  misery  of  despair. 
A  man  hath  no  ground  to  hope  that  ever  he  shall  be  made  an  angel, 
and  yet  that  not  hoping  is  not  to  be  called  despair;  and  no  man  can 
hope  for  heaven  without  repentance,  and  for  such  a  man  to  despair, 
is  not  the  sin  but  the  misery.  If  such  persons  have  a  promise  of 
heaven,  let  them  shew  it,  and  hope  it,  and  enjoy  it :  if  they  have 
no  promise,  they  must  tlumk  themselves  for  bringing  themselves  into 
a  condition  without  the  covenant,  without  a  promise,  hopeless  and 
miserable. 

But  will  not  trusting  in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  save  such  a 
man?  Por  that  we  must  be  tried  by  the  word  of  God,  in  which 
there  is  no  contract  at  all  made  with  a  dying  person,  that  hath  lived  in 

p  Ep.  XXX.  [torn,  il  p.  115.]  <  Mart  [lib.  t.  ep.  59.] 
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name  a  Christian^  in  practice  a  heathen :  and  we  shall  dishononr  the 
gufferings  and  redemption  of  onr  blessed  Savionr  if  we  make  them 
to  be  an  nmbrella  to  shelter  onr  impious  and  ungodly  living.  But 
that  no  such  person  may  after  a  wicked  life  repose  himself  in  his 
death-bed  upon  Christ's  merits^  observe  but  these  two  places  of 
scripture ;  *'  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  who  gave  Himself  for  us,** 
— ^what  to  do?  that  we  might  live  as  we  list^  and  hope  to  be  saved  by 
His  merits  P  no ;  but  "  that  He  might  redeem  us  firom  all  iniquity, 
and  purify  to  Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works :  these 
things  speak  and  exhort/'  saith  St.  Paul'.  But  more  plainly  yet  in 
St  Peter*;  ''Christ  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  — ^to 
what  end  ?  "  that  we  being  dead  unto  sin  should  five  unto  righteous- 
ness/' Since  therefore  our  living  a  holy  life  is  the  end  of  Christ's 
dying  that  sad  and  holy  death  for  us,  he  that  trusts  on  it  to  evil 
purposes  and  to  excuse  his  vicious  life,  'does  as  much  as  lies  in  him 
make  void  the  verv  purpose  and  design  of  Christ's  passion,  and  dis- 
honours the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant ;  which  covenant  was 
confinned  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  but,  as  it  brought  peace  from 
God,  so  it  requires  a  holy  life  from  us*. 

But  why  not  we  be  saved,  as  well  as  the  thief^  upon  the  cross  f 
Even  because  our  case  is  nothing  like.  When  Christ  dies  once  more 
for  us,  we  may  look  for  such  another  instance;  not  till  then.  But 
this  thief  did  but  then  oome  to  Christ,  he  knew  Him  not  before;  and 
Ins  case  was  as  if  a  Turk  or  heathen  should  be  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, and  be  baptized,  and  enter  newly  into  the  covenant  upon  his 
death-bed ;  then  God  pardons  all  his  sins.  And  so  Gbd  does  to 
christians  when  they  are  baptized,  or  first  give  up  their  names  to 
Christ  by  a  voluntarjr  confirmation  of  their  baptismal  vow ;  but  when 
they  have  once  entered  into  the  covenant,  they  must  perform  what 
they  promise,  and  to  what  they  are  oUiged.  The  thief  had  made 
no  contract  with  Gbd  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  tjierefore  failed  of  none; 
only  the  defailances  of  the  state  of  ignorance  Christ  paid  for  at  the 
thief's  admission ;  but  we  that  have  made  a  covenant  with  God  in 
baptism,  and  failed  of  it  all  our  days,  and  then  return  at  '  night, 
when  we  cannot  work  V  have  nothing  to  plead  for  ourselves ;  be- 
cause we  have  made  all  that  to  be  useless  to  us  which  God  with  so 
much  mercy  and  miraculous  wisdom  gave  us  to  secure  our  interest 
and  hopes  of  heaven. 

And  therefore  let  no  christian  man  who  hath  covenanted  with 
God  to  give  Him  the  service  of  his  life,  think  that  God  will  be  an- 
swered with  the  sighs  and  prayers  of  a  dying  man ;  for  all  that  great 
obligation  which  ues  upon  us  cannot  be  transacted  in  an  instant, 

»  [Tit  il  14.]  «  [See  a  passage  from  St  Augustin, 

•  [1  Pet  iL  24.]  in  Decret  dist  vii.,  qaoCed  in  *  Life  of 

*  See  Life  of  Jesns,  Disc,  of  Repent-  Christ/  as  in  preceiding  note ;  p.  356, 
ance.  [part   ii  sect  12.  disc  9. — Also  note  fj 

*  Bole  of  Holy  Dying/  chap.  It.  sect  6.]         ▼  [John  iz.  4.] 
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when  we  have  loaded  our  sotds  with  sin^  and  made  them  empty  of 
virtue ;  we  cannot  so  soon  grow  up  to  ^  a  perfect  man  in  Christ 
Jesus*  /  ovb^v  tQv  fieyiXcov  i4>v<o  yCv€Tai\  Ton  cannot  have  an 
apple  or  a  cheny^  but  you  muist  stay  its  proper  periods^  and  let  it 
blossom  and  knot,  and  grow  and  ripen;  ^' ana  in  due  season  we  shall 
reap^  if  we  fednt  not  v  ^^  ^^  apostle :  far  much  less  may  we 
expect  that  the  fruits  of  re^ntance^  and  the  issues  and  degrees  of 
holiness^  shall  be  gathered  in  a  few  days  or  hours.  Tvifirjs  V  iv^ 
dpd'jrov  KOfmhv  Oikeis  o6t<o  bC  iXiyov  Kci  €tfK6k(C9  K'n/i<ra(rO<u.  You 
must  not  expect  such  fruits  in  a  little  time^  nor  with  little  labour. 

Suffer  therefore  not  voursdves  to  be  deceived  by  false  principles 
and  vain  confidences :  lor  no  man  can  in  a  moment  root  out  the 
long-contracted  habits  of  vice,  nor  upon  his  death-bed  make  use  of 
all  that  variety  of  preventing,  accompanying,  and  persevering  grace, 
which  Gbd  gave  to  man  in  mesrcj,  because  man  would  necS  it  all, 
because  without  it  he  could  not  lie  saved;  nor  upon  his  death-bed 
can  he  exercise  tiie  duty  of  mortification,  nor  cure  his  drunkenness 
then  nor  his  lust  by  any  act  of  christian  discipline,  nor  run  with  pa- 
tience, nor  ' resist  unto  blood,'  nor  'endure  with  long-sufferance:' 
but  he  can  pray,  and  groan,  and  call  to  Gbd,  and  resdve  to  live  well 
when  he  is  dying;  but  this  is  but  just  as  the  nobles  of  Xerxes,  wh^i 
in  a  storm  they  were  to  lighten  the  ship  to  pres^n^e  their  king's  lif^ 
they  did  irpo<rKwiovT€S  iicinibifiv  h  rrp;  OiXaaauv^  they  'did  their 
ob^sance,  and  leaped  into  the  sea:'  so  I  fear  do  these  men  pray, 
and  mo^m,  and  worship,  and  so  leap  overboard  into  an  ocean  of 
eternal  and  intolerable  calamity;  from  which  God  deliver  us^  and  all 
futhM  peoffe. 

Hnno  Tolo,  Undari  qui  sine  morte  potest^ 

Viyere  quod  propero  pauper,  nee  inutilu  annit. 

Da  veniam ;  properal  viTere  nemo  satia. 
Differat  hoc  patiios  optat  qui  Tineere  census, 

Atriaqne  immodicis  arctat  imaginibus*. 

«  [Eph.  iv.  IS  ;  Coloss.  i.  28.]  •  [Herod.  TJran.  cxviii] 

y  Arrian.  [Epict,  lib.  i.  cap.  U.  p.  6»*]         *  [Mart,  lib.  i.  cp.  ».  lin.  6.] 

•  [GaL  vi  9.]  •  [Id.,  Hb.  E  «^  90.  lin  «.] 
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Jeeeht  zvn.  9. 

TAe  heart  is  deceitful  above  ail  things ,  and  deeper ateh/  toicied;  who 

can  know  it  ? 

Folly  and  snbtilty  divide  the  greatest  part  of  mankind^  and  there 
is  no  other  difference  but  this,  that  some  are  crafty  enough  to  de- 
ceive, others  foohsh  enough  to  be  cozened  and  abused ;  and  yet  the 
scales  also  turn,  for  they  that  are  the  most  crafty  to  cozen  others  are 
the  veriest  fools,  and  most  of  all  abused  themselves.  They  rob  their 
neighbour  of  his  money,  and  lose  their  own  innocency;  they  disturb 
his  rest,  and  vex  their  own  conscience;  they  throw  lum  into  prison, 
and  themselves  into  hell;  they  make  poverty  to  be  their  brother's 
portidn,  and  damnation  to  be  their  own.  Man  entered  into  the 
world  first  alone ;  but  as  soon  as  he  met  with  one  companion,  he  met 
with  three  to  cozen  him:  the  serpent,  and  Eve,  and  himself,  all 
joined,  first  to  make  him  a  fool  and  to  deceive  him,  and  then  to  make 
nim  miserable.  But  he  fijrst  cozened  himself,  giving  himself  up  to 
believe  a  lie;  and  bein^  desirous  to  listen  to  the  whispers  of  a 
tempting  spirit,  he  sinnea  before  he  fell;  that  is,  he  had  within  him 
a  false  understanding,  and  a  depraved  will :  and  these  were  the 
parents  of  his  disobeoience,  and  this  was  the  parent  of  his  infelicity, 
and  a  great  occasion  of  ours.  And  then  it  was  that  he  entered,  for 
himself  and  his  posterity,  into  the  condition  of  an  ignorant,  cre- 
dulous, easy,  wilfol,  passionate,  and  impotent  person;  apt  to  be 
abused,  and  so  loving  to  have  it  so  that  if  nobody  else  will  abuse 
him  he  will  be  sure  to  abuse  himself;  by  ignorance  and  evil  princi- 
ples being  open  to  an  enemy,  and  by  wiKulness  and  sensualiiy  doing 
to  himsefi  tne  most  unpardonable  injuries  in  the  whole  world.  So 
that  the  condition  of  man  in  the  rudenesses  and  first  lines  of  its  visage 
seems  very  miserable,  deformed,  and  accursed**. 

For  a  man  is  helpless  and  vain ;  of  a  condition  so  exposed  to  ca-  ^ 
lamity,  that  a  raisin^  is  able  to  kill  him;  any  trooper  out  of  the 

•  [See  YoL  viL  p.  888.]  Anacreon  ;  Plin.  N*t  hist  m  5. — ^VaL 

'  [The    allusion  is    to  the   case  of     MKx.  ix.  12.  §  8.] 
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Egyptian  anny,  a  fly  can  do  it,  when  it  goes  on  God's  errand ;  the 
most  contemptible  accident  can  destroy  him,  the  smallest  chance 
affright  him,  every  future  contingency,  when  but  considered  as  pos- 
sible,  can  amaze  him;  and  he  is  encompassed  with  potent  and  ma- 
licious enemies,  subtle  and  implacable.  What  shall  this  poor  helpless 
thing  do  f  trust  in  God  P  Him  he  hath  offended,  and  he  fears  Him 
as  an  enemy;  and  God  knows  if  we  look  only  on  ourselves  and  on 
our  own  demerits,  we  have  too  much  reason  so  to  do.  Shall  he  rely 
upon  princes?  Gbd  help  poor  kings;  they  rely  upon  their  subjects, 
they  fight  with  their  swords,  levy  forces  with  their  money,  consult 
with  their  counsels,  hear  with  their  ears,  and  are  strong  only  in  their 
union,  and  many  tunes  they  use  all  these  things  against  them;  but 
however,  they  can  do  nothmg  without  them  while  they  live,  and  yet 
if  ever  ihey  can  die  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  to.  Now  kings  and 
princes  die  so  sadly  and  notoriously  that  it  was  used  for  a  proverb  in 
holy  scripture,  "  le  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  Kke  one  of  the 
princes®.  Who  then  shall  we  trust  in?  in  our  friend?  Poor  man! 
he  may  help  thee  in  one  thing,  and  need  thee  in  ten;  he  may  pull 
thee  out  of  the  ditch,  and  his  foot  may  slip  and  fall  into  it  himself; 
he  gives  thee  counsel  to  choose  a  wife,  and  himself  is  to  seek  how 
prudently  to  choose  his  religion ;  he  counsels  thee  to  abstain  from  a 
duel,  and  yet  slays  his  own  soul  with  drinking ;  like  a  person  void  of 
aU  understanding,  he  is  willing  enough  to  preserve  thy  interest,  and 
is  very  careless  of  his  own;  for  he  does  highly  despise  to  betray  or  to 
be  false  to  thee,  and  in  the  mean  time  is  not  his  own  friend,  and  is 
false  to  God ;  and  then  his  friendship  may  be  useful  to  thee  in  some 
circumstances  of  fortune,  but  no  security  to  thy  condition.  But  what 
then?  shall  we  rely  upon  our  patron,  like  the  Boman  clients,  who 
waited  hourly  upon  their  persons,  and  daily  upon  their  baskets,  and 
nightly  upon  their  lusts,  and  married  their  friendships,  and  con- 
tracted also  their  hatred  and  quarrels?  This  is  a  confidence  will 
deceive  us:  for  they  may  lay  us  by,  justly  or  unjustly;  they 
may  grow  weary  of  doing  benefits,  or  their  fortunes  may  change ; 
or  they  may  be  charitable  in  their  gifts,  and  burdensome  in  their 
ofiices;  able  to  feed  you,  but  unable  to  counsel  you;  or  your  need 
may  be  longer  than  their  kindnesses,  or  such  in  which  they  can 
give  you  no  assistance:  and  indeed  generally  it  is  so,  in  all  the 
instances  of  men.  We  have  a  friend  that  is  wise ;  but  I  need  not 
his  counsel,  but  his  meat :  or  my  patron  is  bountiful  in  his  largesses; 
but  I  am  troubled  with  a  sad  spirit,  and  money  andpresents  do  me 
no  more  ease  than  perfumes  do  to  a  broken  arm.  We  seek  life  of  a 
physician  that  dies,  and  go  to  him  for  health  who  cannot  cure  his  own 
breath  or  gout ;  and  so  become  vain  in  our  imaginations,  abused  in 
our  hopes,  restless  in  our  passions,  impatient  in  our  calamity,  unsup- 
ported in  our  need,  exposed  to  enemies,  wandering  and  wild,  without 
counsel,  and  without  remedy.  At  last,  after  the  infatuatmg  and  de- 
•  [Ps.  IxxxiL  7.1 
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ceiving  all  our  confidences  without^  we  have  notimig  left  ns  but  to 
retom  home,  and  dwell  within  onrselyes :  for  we  have  a  sufficient 
stock  of  self-love  that  we  may  be  confident  of  our  own  affections;  we 
may  trust  ourselves  surely ;  for  what  we  want  in  skill  we  shall  make 
up  in  diligence,  and  our  industry  shall  supply  the  want  of  other  cir- 
cumstances; and  no  man  understands  my  own  case  so  well  as  I  do 
myself,  and  no  man  will  judge  so  fEdthfallv  as  I  shall  do  for  myself;  for 
I  am  most  concerned  not  to  abuse  myself ;  and  if  I  do,  I  shall  be  the 
loser,  and  therefore  may  best  rely  upon  myself.  Alasi,  and  Ood  hdp 
us  I  we  shall  find  it  to  be  no  such  matter :  for  we  neither  love  our- 
r  selves  well,  nor  understand  our  own  case;  we  are  partial  in  our  own 
questions,  deceived  in  our  sentences,  careless  of  our  interests,  and  the 
most  false,  perfidious  creatures  to  ourselves  in  the  whole  world :  even 
the  ^'heait  of  a  man,'^  a  man's  own  heart,  '^is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked;  who  can  know  itf''  and  who  can 
choose  but  know  it? 

,  And  there  is  no  greater  argument  of  the  deceitfulness  of  our  hearts 
than  this,  that  no  man  can  know  it  all;  it  cozens  us  in  the  very 

/  number  of  its  cozenage.  But  yet  we  can  reduce  it  all  to  two  heads. 
We  say  concerning  a  false  man.  Trust  him  not,  for  he  will  deceive 
you;  and  we  say  concerning  a  weak  and  broken  staff,  Leui  not 
upon  it,  for  that  will  also  deceive  you.  The  man  deceives  becauise 
he  is  false,  and  the  staff  because  it  is  weak;  and  the  hearty  because 

a  is  both,  so  that  it  is  ^deceitful  above  all  things ;''  that  is,  fEoling 
and  disabled  to  support  us  in  many  things,  but  in  oikex  things  where 
it  can,  it  is  false  and  ^'  desperately  wick^.'' 

The  FIRST  sort  of  deceitfulness  is  its  calainity,  and  the  sboond  is 
its  iniquity;  and  that  is  the  worse  calamity  ^lihe  two. 

I.  1.  The  heart  is  deceitful  in  its  strength;  and  when  we  have\ 
the  growth  of  a  man,  we  have  the  weaknesses  of  a  diild :  nay,  more 
yet,  and  it  is  a  sad  consideration,  the  more  we  are  in  age,  the  weaker 
m  our  courage.  It  appears  in  the  heats  and  forwardnesses  of  new 
converts,  which  are  like  to  the  great  emissions  of  lightning*  or  like 
huge  fires,  which  flame  and  bum  without  measure,  even  all  that  they 
can;  till  from  flames  they  descend  to  still  fires,  from  thence  to  smoke, 
from  smoke  to  embers,  from  thence  to  ashes ;  cold  and  pale,  like 
ghosts,  or  the  fantastic  ima^  of  death.  And  the  jprimitive  church 
were  zealous  in  their  religion  up  to  the  degree  of  cherubins,  and 
would  run  as  greedily  to  ulc  sword  of  the  hangman,  to  die  for  the 
cause  of  Gk>d,  as  we  do  now  to  the  greatest  joy  and  entertainment  of 
a  christian  spirit,  even  to  the  receiving  of  the  holy  sacrament.  A  man 
would  think  it  reasonable  that  the  fir^  infancy  of  Christianity  should, 
according  to  the  nature  of  first  beginnings,  have  been  remiss,  gentle, 
and  unactive;  and  that  according  as  the  object  or  evidence  of  faith  > 
grew,  which  in  evory  age  hath  a  great  degree  of  argument  superadded 
to  its  confirmation^  so  should  the  habit  also  and  the  grace;  the  longer 
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it  lasts^  and  the  more  objections  it  runs  thron^h^  it  still  should  shew 
a  brighter  and  more  certain  light  to  discover  me  divinity  of  its  prin- 
ciple; and  that  after  the  more  examples^  and  new  accidents  and 
strangenesses  of  providence^  and  daily  experience^  and  the  multitude 
of  miracles,  still  the  Christian  should  grow  more  certain  in  his  faith, 
more  refreshed  in  his  hope,  and  warm  in  his  charity;  the  very  nature 
of  these  graces  increasing  and  swelling  upon  the  very  nourishment 
of  experience  and  the  multiplication  of  their  own  acts.  And  yet  be- 
cause the  heart  of  man  is  false,  it  suffers  the  fires  of  the  altar  to  go  ^ 
out,  and  the  flames  lessen  by  the  multitude  of  fuel.  But  indeed  it 
is  because  we  |nit  on  strange  fire,  and  put  out  the  fire  upon  our 
hearths  by  letting  in  a  glanng  sun-beam,  the  fire  of  lust,  or  the 
heats  of  an  angry  spirit,  to  quench  the  fires  of  God^,  and  suppress 
the  sweet  cloud  of  incense.  The  heart  of  man  hath  not  strength 
enough  to  think  one  good  thought  of  itself;  it  cannot  command  its 
own  attention  to  a  prayer  of  ten  lines  long,  but  before  its  end  it 
shall  wander  after  something  that  is  to  no  purpose  ;  and  no  wonder 
then  that  it  grows  weary  of  a  holy  religion,  whidi  consists  of  so  many 
parts  as  make  the  business  of  a  whole  life.  And  there  is  no  greater 
argument^  in  the  world  of  our  s|>iritual  weakness,  and  falseness  of 
our  hearts  in  the  matters  of  religion,  than  the  backwardness  which 
most  men  have  always,  and  all  men  have  sometimes,  to  say  their 
prayers;  so  weary  of  their  length,  so  glad  when  they  are  done,  so 
witty  to*  excuse  and  frustrate  an  opportunity :  and  yet  there  is  no 
manner  of  trouble  in  the  duty,  no  weariness  of  bones,  no  violent 
labours;  nothing  but  begging  a  blessing,  and  receiving  it;  nothing  ^ 
but  doing  ourselves  the  greatest  honour  of  speaking  to  the  greatest  ^ 
person  and  greatest  King  of  the  world :  and  that  we  should  oe  un- 
willing to  do  this,  so  unable  to  continue  in  it,  so  backward  to  return 
to  it,  so  without  gust  and  relish  in  the  doin^  it,  can  have  no  visible 
reason  in  the  nature  c^  the  thing  but  scnnething  within  us,  a  strange 
sickness  in  the  heart,  a  spiritual  nauseating  or  loathing  of  Manna, 
something  that  hath  no  name;  but  we  are  sure  it  comes  from  a  weak, 
a  fednt,  and  false  heart. 

And  yet  this  weak  heart  is  strong  in  passions,  violent  in  desires, 
unresistable  in  its  appetites,  impatient  in  its  lust,  furious  in  anger : 
here  are  strengths  enough,  one  should  think.  But  so  have  I  seen  a 
man  in  a  fever,  sick  and  distempered,  unable  to  walk,  less  aUe  to 
speak  sense  or  to  do  an  act  of  counsel;  and  yet  when  his  fever  hath 
boiled  up  to  a  delirium^  he  was  strong  enough  to  beat  his  nurse- 
keeper  and  his  doctor  too,  and  to  resist  the  loving  violence  of  all  his 
friends,  who  would  fain  bind  him  down  to  reason  and  his  bed ;  and 

'  [Others  have  inrerted  this  Olustra-  tiie  son  from  that  of  a  oolinary  fire,  which 

tion.  "  Anger/'  says  Barrow,  serm.  xxvii  putteth  that  out,  as  the  sun-beams  do 

'*  is  an  intemperate  heat,  loTe  hath  a  pure  extinguish  a  culinary  fire."] 
warmth  quite  of  another  nature;  as  natu-         '  [cf.  p.  47  above ;  and  *  Holy  Liying,' 

zal  heat  is  from  a  ie?er ;  or  as  the  heat  of  <^  ir.  feet.  7,  init.  toL  iii  p.  175.] 
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yet  we  still  say,  he  is  weak,  and  sick  to  death ;  0i\a>  yhp  cttHu  t6vov9 
iv  o-dfiaTi,  ikk'  m  vyialvoim,  »9  iJdXovvri  *  for  these  strengths  of 
madness  are  not  health,  but  fimonsness  and  disease;  ovic  €hn  tSvol, 
iXXh  irovCa  frepov  rp&nov^i  'it  is  weakness  another  way:'  and  so 
are  the  strengths  of  a  man's  heart;  they  are  fetters  and  nianacles;V^ 
strong,  bat  they  are  the  cordage  of  imprisonment ;  so  strong  that  the 
heart  is  not  able  to  stir.    And  yet  it  cannot  but  be  a  hnge  sadness 
that  the  heart  shall  pursne  a  temporal  interest  with  wit  and  diligence 
and  an  unwearied  industry,  and  shall  not  have  strength  enough,  in  a 
matter  that  concerns  its  eternal  interest,  to  answer  one  obiection,  to] 
resist  one  assault,  to  defeat  one  art  of  the  devil ;  but  shall  certainly  \ 
and  infaUibly  fall  whenever  it  is  tempted  to  a  pleasure. 

This  if  it  be  examined  will  prove  to  be  a  decdt  indeed,  a  pretence, 
rather  than  true  upon  a  just  cause ;  that  is,  it  is  not  a  natural  but  a 
moral  and  a  vicious  weakness;  and  we  may  try  it  in  one  or  t^o 
(familiar  instances.  One  of  the  great  'strengths,'  shall  I  call  it?  or 
{weaknesses  of  the  heart,  is  that  it  is  strong,  violent  and  passionate  in 
its  lusts,  and  weak  and  deceitful  to  res^  any.  Tell  the  tempted 
person  that  if  he  act  his  lust  he  dishonours  his  body,  makes  himself 
a  servant  to  folly,  and  one  flesh  with  a  harlot;  he  *  defiles  the  tem- 

Ele  of  God,'  and  him  that  defiles  a  temple  'wOl  God  destroy^*'  tell 
im  that  the  angels,  who  bve  to  be  present  in  the  nastiness  and  filth 
of  prisons  that  they  may  comfort  and  assist  chaste  souls  and  holy 
persons  there  abiding,  yet  they  are  impatient  to  behold  or  come  near 
the  filthiness  of  a  lustfcd  person;  tell  him  that  this  sin  is  so  ugly, 
that  the  devils,  who  are  spirits,  yet  they  delight  to  counterfeit  the 
acting  of  this  crime^  and  descend  unto  the  daughters  or  sons  of  men 
that  they  may  rather  lose  their  natures  than  not  help  to  set  a  lust 
forward ;  tell  them  these  and  ten  thousand  things  more ;  you  move 
them  no  more  than  if  you  should  read  one  of  Tully's  orations  to  a 
mule :  for  the  truth  is  they  have  no  power  to  resist  it,  much  less  to\ 
master  it ;  their  heart  fails  them  when  they  meet  their  mistress,  and) 
they  are  driven  like  a  fool  to  the  stocks,  or  a  bull  to  the  slau^ter- 
house"*.  And  yet  their  heart  deceives  tiiem;  not  because  it  cannot 
resist  the  temptation,  but  because  it  will  not  go  about  it :  for  it  is 

,  certain,  the  heart  can  if  it  list.  For  let  a  boy  enter  into  your  cham- 
ber of  pleasure,  and  discover  your  folly,  either  your  lust  disbands,  or 
your  shame  hides  it;  you  will  not,  you  dare  not,  do  it  before  a 
stranger  boy :  .and  yet  that  you  dare  do  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  all- 

\  seeing  (Jod,  is  impudence  and  folly,  and  a  great  conviction  of  the 
vanity  of  your  pretence,  and  the  falseness  of  your  heart.  If  thou 
beest  a  man  given  to  thy  appetite,  and  thou  lovest  a  pleasant  morsel 
as  thy  life,  do  not  declaim  against  the  precepts  of  temperance  as 
impossible :  try  this  once;  abstain  from  that  draught,  or  that  dish. 
I  cannot.    No?    Give  this  man  a  great  blow  on  the  face,  or  tempt 

1  Arrian.  [Epict,  lib,  ii  cap.  15.  p.  172.]  '  [Compare  vol.  iiL  p.  57.1 

•^  [1  Cor.  Ui.  17.]  »  [ProY.  vU.  22.] 
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him  with  twenty  ponnd^  and  he  shall  fast  £rom  morning  till  nighty 
and  then  feast  himself  with  yonr  monej^  and  plain  wholesome  meat. 
And  if  chasti^  and  temperance  be  so  easy  that  a  man  may  be  brought 
.  to  either  of  them  with  so  ready  and  easy  instruments;  let  ns  not 
suffer  our  hearts  to  deceive  us  by  the  weakness  of  its  pretences  and 
the  strength  of  its  desires ;  for  we  do  more  for  a  boy  than  for  God, 
and  for  twenty  pound  than  heaven  itself. 

But  thus  it  is  in  every  thing  else :  take  a  heretic,  a  rebel,  a  person 
that  hath  an  ill  cause  to  manage;  what  he  wants  in  the  strength  of 
his  reason,  he  shall  make  it  up  with  diligence;  and  a  person  that 
hath  right  on  his  side,  is  cold,  indiligent,  lazy,  and  unactive,  trusting 
that  the  goodness  of  his  cause  will  ao  it  alone.  But  so  wrong  pre- 
vails, while  evil  persons  are  zealous  in  a  bad  matter,  and  others  aro 
remiss  in  a  good;  and  the  same  person  shall  be  veiy  industrious 
iJways,  when  he  hath  least  reason  so  to  be.  Thaf  s  the  first  particu- 
lar, the  heart  is  deceitful  in  the  managing  of  its  natural  strengths; 
it  is  naturally  and  physically  strong,  but  morally  weak  and  impotent. 

2.  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  in  making  judgment  concerning/ 
its  own  acts.  It  does  not  know  when  it  is  pleased  or  displeased ;  it  ^ 
is  peevish  and  trifling;  it  would,  and  it  would  not;  and  it  is  in  many 
cases  impossible  to  know  whether  a  man's  heart  desires  such  a  thing 
or  not,  St.  Ambrose"  hath  an  odd  saying,  Facilius  inveneris  innocen- 
tern  quam  qui  poenitentiam  digne  egerit,  ^it  is  easier  to  find  a  man 
that  Uved  innocently,  than  one  that  hath  truly  repented  him,'  with  a 
grief  and  care  great  according  to  the  merit  of  nis  sins.  Now  suppose  a 
man  that  hath  spent  his  younger  years  in  vanity  and  foll^,  and  is  by 
the  grace  of  God  apprehensive  of  it,  and  thinks  of  returmng  to  sober 
counsels;  this  man  will  find  his  heart  so  false,  so  subtil  and  fugitive, 
so  secret  and  undiscemible,  that  it  will  be  very  hard  to  discern 
whether  he  repents  or  no.  For  if  he  considers  that  he  hates  sin,  and 
therefore  repents ;  alas  I  he  so  hates  it  that  he  dares  not,  if  he  be 
wise,  tempt  himself  with  an  opportunity  to  act  it;  for  in  the  midst  of 
that  which  he  calls  hatred  he  hath  so  much  love  left  for  it  that  if  the 
sm  comes  again  and  speaks  him  fair,  he  is  lost  again,  he  kisses  the 
fire,  and  dies  in  its  embraces.  And  why  else  shoiSd  it  be  necessary 
for  us  to  pray  that  ^we  be  not  led  into  temptation/  but  because  we 
hate  the  sin,  and  yet  love  it  too  well ;  we  curse  it,  and  yet  follow  it ;  *' 
we  are  angiy  at  ourselves,  and  yet  cannot  be  without  it ;  we  know  it 
undoes  us,  but  we  think  it  pleasant.  And  when  we  are  to  execute 
the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  upon  our  sins,  yet  we  are  kind-hearted, 
and  spare  the  Agag,  the  reigmng  sin,  the  splendid  temptation ;  we 
have  some  kindnesses  left  towards  it. 

These  are  but  ill  signs.  How  then  shall  I  know  by  some  infalli-j 
ble  token  that  I  am  a  true  penitent?  what  and  if  I  weep  for  my 
sins  ?  will  you  not  then  give  me  leave  to  conclude  my  heart  right 
with  God,  and  at  enmity  with  sin  ?  It  may  be  so ;  but  there  are  some 

■  [Yid.  De  Fcenit,  lib.  il  cap.  10.  §  96.  torn,  il  coL  486.] 
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friends  that  weep  at  partmg,  and,  is  not  thy  weeping  a  sorrow  of 
affection  P  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  part  with  our  long  companion.  Or  it 
may  be  thou  weepest  because  thou  wouldest  have  a  sign  to  cozen  thy- 
self withal ;  for  some  men  are  more  desirous  to  have  a  sign  than  the 
thing  signified ;  they  would  do  something  to  shew  their  repentance 
that  themselves  may  believe  themselves  to  be  penitents,  having  no 
reason  from  within  to  believe  so  :  and  I  have  seen  some  persons  weep 
heartily  for  the  loss  of  sixpence,  or  for  the  breaking  of  a  glass,  or  si 
some  trifling  accident ;  and  they  that  do  so  cannot  pretend  to  have 
their  tears  valued  at  a  bigger  rate  than  they  will  confess  their  passion 
to  be  when  they  weep;  and  are  vexed  for  the  dirtying  of  their  linen, 
or  some  such  trifle  for  which  the  least  passion  is  too  big  an  expense : 
BO  that  a  man  cannot  tell  his  own  heart  by  his  tears,  or  the  truth  of^^ 
his  repentance  by  those  short  gusts  of  sorrow.  How  then?  shall  we 
suppose  a  man  to  pray  against  his  sin  P  So  did  St.  Austin ;  when  in 
his  youth°  he  was  tempted  to  lust  and  uncleanness,  he  prayed  against 
it,  and  secretly  desired  that  Gbd  would  not  hear  him ;  for  here  the 
heart  is  cunning  to  deceive  itself.  For  no  man  did  ever  heartily  pray 
against  his  sin  in  the  midst  of  a  temptation  to  it,  if  he  did  m  any 
sense  or  d^ree  listen  to  the  temptation ;  for  to  pray  against  a  sin 
^  IS  to  have  desires  contrary  to  it,  and  that  cannot  consist  with  any 
vlove  or  any  kindness  to  it.  We  pray  i^ainst  it,  and  yet  do  it ;  and 
then  prav  acain,  and  do  it  again;  and  we  desire  it,  and  yet  pray 
against  the  desires ;  and  that's  almost  a  contradiction.  Now  because 
no  man  can  be  supposed  to  will  against  his  own  will,  or  choose 
against  his  own  desires;  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  know  whether  we 
mean  what  we  say  when  we  pray  against  sin,  but  by  the  event ;  if  we 
never  act  it,  never  entertain  it,  always  resist  it,  ever  fight  against  it, 
and  finally  do  prevail ;  then  at  length  we  may  judge  our  own  heart 
to  have  meant  nonestly  in  that  one  particular. 

Nay,  our  heart  is  so  deceitful  in  tnis  matter  of  repentance,  that  the 
masters  of  spiritual  life  are  tarn  to  invent  suppletory  arts  and  strata- 

§ems  to  secure  the  duty ;  and  we  are  advised  to  mourn,  because  we 
o  not  mourn®;  to  be  sorrowful,  because  we  are  not  sorrowful.  Now 
if  we  be  sorrowful  in  the  first  stage,  how  happens  it  that  we  know  it 
not  ?  is  our  heart  so  secret  to  ourselves  P  But  if  we  be  not  sorrowful 
in  the  first  period,  how  shall  we  be  so,  or  know  it,  in  the  second 
period?  for  we  may  as  well  doubt  concerning  the  sincerity  of  the 
second  or  reflex  act  of  sorrow,  as  of  the  first  and  direct  action ;  and 
therefore  we  may  also  as  well  be  sorrowful  the  third  time  for  want  of 
the  just  measure  or  hearty  meaning  of  the  second  sorrow,  as  be  sor- 
rowful the  second  time  for  want  of  true  sorrow  at  the  firet ;  and  so 
on  to  infinite.  And  we  shall  never  be  secure  in  this  artifice  if  we  be\ 
not  certain  of  our  natural  and  hearty  passion  in  our  direct  and  first/ 
apprehensions. 

Thus  many  persons  think  themselves  in  a  good  estate,  and  make 
B  [Confess.,  lib.  yiii  cap.  7.  §  17.  torn.  i.  coL  151.]  •  [See  p.  S86  above.] 
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no  question  of  their  salvation^  being  confident  only  because  tbey  are 
confident ;  and  they  are  so^  because  they  are  bidden  to  be  so ;  and 
yet  they  are  not  confident  at  all^  but  extremely  timorous  and  fearful. 
How  many  persons  are  there  in  the  world  that  say  they  are  sure  of 
their  salyation^  and  yet  they  dare  not  die  P  And  if  any  man  pretends 
that  he  is  now  sure  he  shall  be  sayed^  aod  that  he  cannot  M  away 
from  grace ;  there  is  no  better  way  to  confute  him  than  by  adyising 
him  to  send  for  the  surgeon,  and  bleed  to  death.  For  what  should 
hinder  him  ?  not  the  sin,  for  it  cannot  take  him  from  Gknl^s  fayour ;  ^ 
not  the  change  of  his  condition,  for  he  says  he  is  sure  to  go  to  a 
better;  why  does  he  not  then  say,  K^icpifca,  like  the  Soman  gallantsP 
when  they  decreed  to  dieP  The  reason  is  plainly  this,  they  say  they 
are  confident,  and  yet  are  extremely  timorous ;  they  profess  to  belieye 
that  doctrine,  and  yet  dare  not  trust  it ;  nay,  they  think  they  beUeye, 
but  they  do  not;  so  fEdse  is  a  man's  heart,  so  deceiyed  in  its  own 
acts,  so  great  a  stranger  to  its  own  sentence  and  opinions. 

8.  The  heart  is  deceitful  in  its  own  resolutions  and  purposes;  for 
many  times  men  make  their  resolutions  only  in  their  understanding, 
not  in  thdr  wiUs ;  they  resolye  it  fitting  to  be  done,  not  decree  that 
they  will  do  it;  and  instead  of  beginning  to  be  reconciled  to  Qod  by 
the  renewed  and  hearty  purposes  of  holy  Uying,  they  are  adyanced  so 
far  only  as  to  be  conymced  and  apt  to  be  condemned  by  their  own 
sentence. 

But  suppose  our  resolutions  adyanced  farther,  and  that  our  will 
and  choices  also  are  determined ;  see  how  our  hearts  deoeiye  us. 

First,  we  resolye  against  those  sins  that  please  us  not,  or  where* 
temptation  is  not  present,  and  think,  by  an  oyer-acted  zeal  against  | 
some  sins,  to  get  an  indulgence  for  some  others.  There  are  some  I 
persons  who  will  be  drunk ;  the  company,  or  the  discourse,  or  the 
pleasure  of  madness,  or  an  easy  nature  and  a  thirsty  soul,  something 
IS  amiss,  that  cannot  be  helped :  but  they  will  make  amends,  and  the 
next  day  pray  twice  as  much.  Or  it  may  be  they  must  satisfy  a 
beastly  lust,  but  they  will  not  be  drunk  for  all  the  world,  and  hope 
by  their  temperance  to  commute  for  their  want  of  chastity.  But  they 
attend  not  the  craft  of  their  secret  enemy,  their  heart :  for  it  is  not 
love  of  the  yirtue;  if  it  were,  they  would  loye  yirtue  in  all  its  in- 
stances*! ;  for  chastity  is  as  much  a  yirtue  as  temperance,  and  God 
hates  lust  as  much  as  he  hates  drunkenness.  But  this  sin  is  against 
my  health,  or  it  may  be  it  is  against  my  lust ;  it  makes  me  impotent, 
and  yet  impatient ;  full  of  desire,  and  emnty  of  strength.  Or  else  I 
do  an  act  of  prayer,  lest  my  conscience  oecome  unquiet  while  it  is 
not  satisfied  or  cozened  with  some  intervals  of  religion ;  I  shall  think 
myseK  a  damned  wretch  if  I  do  nothing  for  my  soul;  but  if  I  do,  I 

'  [AirUn.  Epiot,  lib.  iLoap.  15.  torn.  confeMut  faeria  te  non  habere,  nuUam 

iii  p.  172  tqq. — Plin.  epist  i  12.]  te  esse  babiturom    [an  nescis  ?] — Cic 

^  Yirtutem    n    anam    amiserii  (etsi  [Tusc  qusst,  lib.  ii  cap.  14.  torn.  ii. 

amitti  non  potest  ?irtns),  sed  ri  unam  p.  287*] 
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shall  call  the  one  sin  that  remains  nothing  but  my  infirmifr ;  and/ 
therefore  it  is  my  excuse  :  and  my  prayer  is  not  my  religion^  but  myl 
peace,  and  my  pretence,  and  my  fallacy. 

Secondly,  we  resolve  against  our  sin,  that  is,  we  will  not  act  it 
in  those  circumstances  as  formerly.  I  will  not  be  drunk  in  the  -^ 
streets  ,*  but  I  may  sleep  till  I  be  recovered,  and  then  come  forth 
sober;  or  if  I  be  overUiken,  it  shall  be  in  civil  and  genteeli^  com- 
pany. Or  it  may  be  not  so  much ;  I  will  leave  my  intemperance 
and  my  lust  too,  out  I  will  rememb^  it  with  pleasure;  I  will  revolve 
the  past  action  in  my  mind,  and  entertain  my  fancy  with  a  morose 
delectation  in  it,  and  by  a  fiction  of  imagination  will  represent  it 
present,  and  so  be  satisned  with  a  little  effeminacy  or  fants^tic  plea- 
sure. Beloved,  suffer  not  your  hearts  so  to  cozen  you;  as  if  any 
man  can  be  faithful  in  much,  that  is  faithless  in  a  little.  He  c^- 
tainly  is  very  much  in  love  with  sin,  and  parts  with  it  very  unwill- 
ingly, that  keeps  its  picture,  and  wears  its  favour,  and  delights  in 
the  fancy  of  it,  even  with  the  same  desire  as  a  most  passionate  widow 
parts  with  her  dearest  husband,  even  when  she  can  no  longer  enjoy 
him;  but  certainly  her  staring  all  day  upon  his  picture,  and  weeping 
over  his  robe,  and  wringing  her  hands  over  his  children,  are  no  great 
signs  that  she  hated  him.  And  just  so  do  most  men  hate,  and  ac- 
cordinglv  part  with,  their  sins. 

Thirdly,  we  resolve  against  it  when  the  opportunity  is  slipped,  / 
and  lay  it  aside  as  long  as  the  temptation  please,  even  tiU  it  come  ^ 
again,  and  no  longer.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  world  that 
against  every  communion  renew  their  vows  of  holy  living?  men  that 
for  twenty,  for  thirty,  years  together,  have  been  perpetually  resolv- 
ing against  what  they  daily  act;  and  sure  enough  tney  did  believe 
themselves.  And  yet  if  a  man  had  daily  promised  us  a  courtesy, 
and  failed  us  but  ten  times  when  it  was  in  nis  power  to  have  done 
it,  we  should  think  we  had  reason  never  to  believe  him  more ;  and 
can  we  then  reasonably  believe  the  resolutions  of  our  hearts,  which 
they  have  falsified  so  many  hundred  times  ?  We  resolve  against  a 
religious  time,  because  then  it  is  the  custom  of  men,  and  the  guise 
of  the  religion :  or  we  resolve  when  we  are  in  a  great  danger;  and 
then  we  promise  any  thing,  possible  or  impossible,  likely  or  unlikely, 
all  is  one  to  us ;  we  only  care  to  remove  the  present  pressure ;  and 
when  that  is  over,  and  our  fear  is  gone,  and  no  love  remaining, 
our  condition  being  returned  to  our  first  securities,  our  resolutions 
also  revert  to  their  first  indifferencies :  or  else  we  cannot  look  a 
temptation  in  the  face,  and  we  resolve  against  it,  hoping  never  to 
be  troubled  with  its  arguments  and  importunity.  Epictetus*  tells 
us  of  a  gentleman  returning  from  banishment,  in  his  journey  to- 
wards home  called  at  his  house,  told  a  sad  story  of  an  imprudent 
life,  the  greatest  part  of  which  being  now  spent  he  was  resolved 

»  ['gentile/  edd.]  ■  [Arrian.  Epict.  L  10.  torn.  iii.  p.  45.] 
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for  the  future  to  live  philosophically,  and  entertain  no  business, 
to  be  candidate  for  no  employment,  not  to  go  to  the  court,  not  to 
salute  Csesar  with  ambitious  attendances,  but  to  study,  and  worship 
the  gods,  and  die  willingly  when  nature  or  necessity  called  him. 
It  may  be  this  man  believed  himself,  but  Epictetus  did  not;  and 
he  had  reason;  for  d7n}iTTj<rov  ovr<p  iraph  KaCaapos  mra^cfficy, 
'  letters  from  Caesar  met  him'  at  the  doors,  and  invited  him  to  court ; 
and  he  forgot  all  his  promises,  which  were  warm  upon  his  lips ;  and 
grew  pompous,  secular,  and  ambitious,  and  gave  the  gods  thanks 
for  his  preferment.  Thus  many  men  leave  the  world  when  their 
fortune  hath  leffc  them ;  and  they  are  severe  and  philosophical,  and 
retired  for  ever,  if  for  ever  it  be  impossible  to  return:  but  let  a 
prosperous  sunshine  warm  and  refresh  their  sadnesses,  and  make  it 
but  possible  to  break  their  purposes,  and  there  needs  no  more 
temptation;  their  own  false  heart  is  enough;  they  are  like  ^Ephraim 
in  the  day  of  battle,  starting  aside  like  a  broken  bow*/ 

4.  The  heart  is  false,  deceiving  and  deceived,  in  its  intentions! 
and  designs.  A  man  hears  the  precepts  of  God  enjoining  us  to' 
give  ahns  of  all  we  possess ;  he  readily  obeys  with  much  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity,  and  his  charity,  like  a  fair-spreading  tree,  looks  beau- 
teously :  but  there  is  a  canker  at  the  heart;  the  man  blows  a  trum- 
pet to  call  the  poor  together,  and  hopes  the  neighbourhood  will  take 
notice  of  his  bounty.  Nay,  he  gives  alms  privately,  and  charges 
no  man  to  speak  of  it,  and  yet  hopes  by  some  accident  or  other  to 
be  praised  both  for  his  charity  and  humility.  And  if  by  chance  the 
fame  of  his  alms  comes  abroad,  it  is  but  his  duty  to  'let  his  Ught 
so  shine  before  men'*,  that  Gbd  may  be  glorified,'  and  some  of  our 
neighbours  be  relieved,  and  others  edified.  But  then  to  distinguish 
the  intention  of  our  heart  in  this  instance,  and  to  seek  God's  glory 
in  a  particular  which  will  also  conduce  much  to  our  reputation,  and 
to  have  no  filthy  adherence  to  stick  to  the  heart,  no  reflection  upon 
ourselves,  or  no  complacency  and  delight  in  popular  noises,  is  the 
nicety  of  abstraction,  and  requires  an  angel  to  do  it.  Some  men 
are  so  kind-hearted,  so  true  to  their  jBriend,  that  they  will  watch 
his  very  dying  groans,  and  receive  his  last  breath,  and  close  his  eyes : 
and  if  this  be  done  with  honest  intention,  it  is  well;  but  there  are 
some  that  do  so,  and  yet  are  vultures  and  harpies ;  they  watch  for 
the  carcase,  and  prey  upon  a  legacy.  A  man  with  a  true  story  may 
be  malicious  to  his  enemy,  and  by  doing  himself  right  may  also  do 
him  wrong:  and  so  false  is  the  heart  of  man,  so  clancular  and  con- 
tradictory are  its  actions  and  intentions,  that  some  men  pursue 
virtue  with  great  earnestness,  and  yet  cannot  with  patience  look 
upon  it  in  another;  it  is  beauty  in  themselves,  and  deformity  in  the 
other.  Is  it  not  plain  that  not  the  virtoe,  but  its  reputation,  is  the^ 
thing  that  is  pursued  ?     And  yet  if  you  tell  the  man  sofTie  thinks 

«  [Ps.  Ixxviii.  a]  «  [Matt.  V.  16.] 
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he  hafh  reason  to  complain  of  your  malice  or  deiraction.  Who ) 
is  able  to  distinguish  his  fear  of  Gh>d  from  fear  of  punishment^  when/ 
from  fear  of  punishment  we  are  brought  to  fear  Gh>dP  And  yet 
the  difference  must  be  distinguishable  m  new  converts  and  old  ois- 
ciples;  and  our  fear  of  punishment  must  so  often  change  its  drcum- 
stonces^  that  it  must  be  at  last  a  fear  to  offend  out  of  pure  love,  and  ^ 
must  have  no  formality  left  to  distinguish  it  from  charily.  It  is 
ea^  to  distinguish  these  things  in  precepts,  and  to  make  the  sepa- 
ration in  the  schools;  the  head  can  do  it  easily,  and  the  ton^e 
can  do  it :  but  when  the  heart  comes  to  separate  ahns  from  chanty, 
God's  glory  from  human  praise,  fear  from  fear,  and  sincerily  from 
hypocrisy;  it  does  so  intricate  the  questions,  and  confound  the  endsj 
and  blend  and  entangle  drcumstanees,  that  a  man  hath  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  very  best  actions  are  sullied  with  some  unhandsome 
excrescenoy,  something  to  make  them  very  often  to  be  criminal,  but 
always  to  be  imperfect. 

Here  a  man  would  think  were  enough  to  abate  our  confidence 
and  the  spirit  of  pride,  and  to  make  a  man  eternally  to  stand  upon 
his  guard,  and  to  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  his  own  heart,  as  upon 
his  greatest  en^ny  uom  without.  Cuatodi,  libera  me  de  meipeo, 
Deue,  it  was  St.  Arwfustine's* prayer;  'Lord,  keep  me.  Lord,  deliver 
me  from  myself.'  if  Qod  will  keep  a  man  that  he  be  not  felo  de  se, 
that  'he  lay  no  violent  hands  upon  himself,'  it  is  certain  nothing 
else  can  do  him  mischief.  0£r€  Ze^;,  oiSre  M<^ipa,  oiSre  'Eptn^s,  as 
Agamemnon*  said,  'Neither  Jupiter,  nor  destinies,  nor  the  furies,' 
but  it  is  a  man's  self  that  does  him  the  mischief.  The  devil  can 
but  tempt,  and  offer  a  da^er  at  the  heart;  unless  our  hands  thrust 
it  home,  the  devil  can  do  nothing  but  whi^  may  turn  to  our  advan- 
tage. And  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  two  seeming 
contradictories  in  scripture;  "Fray  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion," said  our  blessed  Saviour y;  and,  "Count  it  all  joy  when  you 
enter  into  divers  temptations,"  said  one  of  Obrisf  s  disciples'.  The 
case  is  easy.  When  Gk>d  suffers  us  to  be  tempted.  He  means  it 
but  as  a  trial  of  our  &ith,  as  iiMd  exercise  of  our  virtues,  as  the 
opportunity  of  reward;  and  in  such  cases  we  have  reason  to  count 
it  all  joy,  since  iiiQ  "  trial  of  our  feiith  worketh  patience,  and  patience 
expenence,  and  experience  causeth  hope,  and  hope  maketh  not 
ashamed' :"  but  yet  for  all  this,  '  pray  against  temptations :'  for  when 
we  get  them  into  our  hands,  we  use  tiiem  as  blind  men  do  their 
dubs,  neither  distinguish  person  nor  part;  as  soon  they  strike  the 
face  of  their  friends  as  the  back  of  tne  enemy;  our  hearts  betray 
us  to  the  enemy,  we  £ei11  in  love  with  our  mischief,  we  contrive  how 
to  let  the  lust  in,  and  leave  a  port  open  on  purpose,  and  use  arts 
to  forget  our  duty  and  to  give  advantages  to  the  devil.  He  that 
uses  a  temptation  thus  hath  reason  to  pray  against  it;  and  yet  our 

•  [Vid.  serm.  xlii.  (de  verb.  EsaL  cap.         ■  [Vid.  Horn.  IL  •/.  87.] 
L)  cap.  8 ;  etccM.  (in  dicbus  paschal.)  §         '  [Matt  xxtL  41.] 
2.-10111.  V.  coll  210,  1056.]  •  [Jamea  L  2  sqq. 
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hearts  do  all  (his  and  a  fhonsand  tunes  more;  so  that  we  maj 
engrave  upon  our  hearts  the  epitaph  which  was  digged  into  Thyestes* 
grave-stone ; 

Nolite,  inqoit,  hospitei,  td  me  adire ;  illico  iithic ; 
Ne  oontagio  mea  boniB  umbrave  obsit : 
TanU  yifl  loeleris  in  ooipore  bteret*. 

There  is  so  much  falseness  and  iniqnily  in  man's  heart  that  it  | 
defiles  all  the  members;  it  makes  the  eyes  Instfal,  and  the  tongue  ' 
slanderous;  it  fills  the  head  with  mischief^  and  the  feet  with  bloody 
and  the  hands  with  injury^  and  the  present  condition  of  man  with 
folly,  and  makes  his  future  state  apt  to  inherit  eternal  misery. — ^Bitt 
this  is  but  the  beginning  of  those  throes  and  damnable  impieties 
which  proceed  out  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  defile  the  whole  con- 
stitution: I  have  yet  told  but  the  'weaknesses'  of  the  heart;  I 
sball  the  next  time  tell  you  the  'iniquities/  those  inherent  devils 
which  pollute  and  defile  it  to  the  ground,  and  make  it  '^  desperately . 
wicked,''  that  is,  wicked  beyond  allexpression. 


SEEMON  Vra. 

II.  *Apx^  <l>tXo<ro<l>Cas  .  .  <rwal<r$rj<n9  t^s  airov  iurO€V€Cas  Kci 
ii^ofiCas  Trcpi  rh  ivayKaui\  'it  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  to  know  i 
a  man's  own  weaknesses  and  failings  in  things  of  greatest  neces-  / 
sily ;'  and  we  have  here  so  many  objects  to  fornish  out  this  know- 
ledge, that  we  find  it  with  the  longest  and  latest,  before  it  be  ob- 
tained. A  man  does  not  begin  to  Enow  himself  tiU  he  be  old,  and 
then  he  is  well  stricken  in  death.  A  man's  heart  at  first  being  like 
a  plain  table;  unspotted,  indeed,  but  then  there  is  nothing  l^ble 
in  it :  as  soon  as  ever  we  ripen  towards  the  imperfect  uses  of  our 
reason,  we  write  upon  this  table  such  crooked  characters,  such  im- 
perfect configurations,  so  manv  fooleries,  and  stain  it  with  so  many 
blots  and  vicious  inspersions,  that  there  is  nothing  worth  the  reading 
in  our  hearts  for  a  great  while :  and  when  education  and  ripeness, 
reason  and  experience,  christian  philosophy  and  the  grace  of  God, 
hath  made  tsir  impressions,  and  written  the  law  in  our  hearts  with 
the  finger  of  God's  holy  spirit,  we  blot  out  this  hand-writing  of 
God's  ordinances,  or  mingle  it  with  false  principles  and  interlimngs 
of  our  own ;  we  disorder  the  method  of  God,  or  deface  the  truth  of 
God;  either  we  make  the  rule  uneven,  we  bribe  or  abuse  our  guide, 
that  we  may  wander  with  an  excuse ;  or  if  nothing  else  will  do  it, 
we  turn  head  and  profess  to  go  against  the  laws  of  God*    Our  hearts 

»  [Cie.  Tosa  Qvu,  lib.  ill  cap.  12.  torn.         ^  Epiet  Anian.  [lib.  iL  cap.  11.  torn* 
it  p.  809.]  iii.  p.  164,] 

xe^ 
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are  (1)  blind,  or  our  hearts  are  (2)  hardened;  for  these  are  two 
great  arguments  of  the  wickedness  of  our  hearts;  they  do  not  see, 
or  they  will  not  see,  the  ways  of  God;  or  if  they  do,  they  make  use 
of  then:  seeing  that  they  may  avoid  them. 

1.  Our  hearts  are  blind,  wilfully  blind.  I  need  not  instance  in  \ 
the  ignorance  and  involuntary  nescience  of  men ;  though  if  we  speak 
of  the  necessary  parts  of  religion,  no  man  is  ignorant  of  them  with- 
out his  own  fault;  such  ignorance  is  always  a  cUrect  sin,  or  the  direct  *- 
punishment  of  a  sin ;  a  sin  is  either  in  its  bosom,  or  in  its  retinue. 
But  the  ignorance  that  I  now  intend  is  a  voluntary,  chosen,  delight- 
ful ignorance,  taken  in  upon  design,  even  for  no  other  end,  but  that 
we  may  perish  quietly  and  infallibly.  God  hath  opened  all  the  win- 
dows of  heaven,  and  sent  the  Sun  of  righteousness  with  glorious 
apparition,  and  hath  discovered  the  abysses  of  His  own  wisdom,  made 
the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity  to  be  the  doctor  and  preacher  of 
His  sentences  and  secrets,  and  the  third  Person  to  be  His  amanuensis 
or  scribe,  and  our  hearts  to  be  the  book  in  which  the  doctrine  is 
written,  and  miracles  and  prophecies  to  be  its  arguments,  and  all  the 
world  to  be  the  verification  of  it :  and  those  leaves  contain  within 
their  folds  all  that  excellent  morality  which  right  reason  picked  up 
after  the  shipwreck  of  nature,  and  all  those  wise  sayings  which  singly 
made  so  many  men  famous  for  preaching  some  one  of  them ;  all  them 
Christ  gathered,  and  added  some  more  out  of  the  immediate  book  of 
revelation.  So  that  now  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  made  every  man's 
heart  to  be  the  true  Veronica*^,  in  which  He  hath  imprinted  His  own  ^ 
lineaments  so  perfectly,  that  we  may  dress  ourselves  like  God,  and 
have  the  air  and  features  of  Christ  our  elder  brother;  that  we  may 
be  pure  as  God  is,  perfect  as  our  Father,  meek  and  humble  as  the  ^ 
Son,  and  may  have  the  Holjr  Ghost  witlun  us,  in  gifts  and  graces,  i 
in  wisdom  and  holiness.  This  hath  God  done  for  us ;  and  see  what 
we  do  for  Him.  We  stand  in  our  own  light,  and  quench  God's ; 
we  love  darkness  more  than  light,  and  entertain  ourselves  accord- 
ingly. For  how  many  of  us  are  there  that  understand  nothing  of 
the  ways  of  God ;  that  know  no  more  of  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ 
than  is  remaining  upon  them  since  they  learned  the  children's  cate- 
chism ?  £ut  amongst  a  thousand  how  many  can  explicate  and  un- 
fold for  his  own  practice  the  ten  commandments,  and  how  many 
sorts  of  sins  are  there  forbidden,  which  therefore  pass  into  action 
and  never  pass  under  the  scrutinies  of  repentance,  because  they 
know  not  that  they  are  sins  ?  Are  there  not  very  many,  who  know 
not  the  particular  duties  of  meekness,  and  never  consider  concerning 
long-suffering  ?  and  if  you  talk  to  them  of  growth  in  grace,  or  the 
Spirit  of  obsignation,  or  the  melancholy  lectures  of  the  cross,  aud 

c  [For  the  well  known  legend  here  ,  Hia  cross,  with  her  veil,  and  receiyed  the 
alludedto,  of  the  pious  female  who  wiped  impress  of  His  features  thereupon,  see 
the  brow  of  Christ  when  toiling  under      Act.  sanctt  Bolland.  in  Febr.  iv.] 
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imitation  of,  and  conformity  to,  Christ's  sufferings,  or  adherences  to 
God,  or  rejoicing  in  Him,  or  not  quenching  the  Spirit;  you  are  too 
deep  learned  for  them.  And  yet  these  are  duties  set  down  plainly 
for  our  practice,  necessary  to  be  acted  in  order  to  our  salvation.  We 
brag  of  light,  and  reformation,  and  fulness  of  the  Spirit:  in  the 
meantime  we  understand  not  many  parts  of  our  duty.  We  enquire 
into  something  that  may  make  us  talk,  or  be  talked  of,  or  that  we 
may  trouble  a  church,  or  disturb  the  peace  of  minds;  but  in  things 
that  concern  holy  living,  and  that  wisdom  of  God  whereby  we  are 
wise  unto  salvation,  never  was  an^  age  of  Christendom  more  ignorant 
than  we.  For  if  we  did  not  wink  hard,  we  must  needs  see  that 
obedience  to  supreme  powers,  denying  of  ourselves,  humility,  peace- 
fulness,  and  charity,  are  written  in  such  capital  text  letters  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  And  if  the  heart  of  man  had 
not  rare  arts  to  abuse  the  understanding,  it  were  not  to  be  imagined 
that  any  man  should  bring  the  thirteenth  chapter  to  the  Bomans  to 
prove  the  lawfulness  of  tt^ing  up  arms  against  our  rulers :  but  so  we 
may  abuse  ourselves  at  noon  and  go  to  bed,  if  we  please  to  call  it 
midnight.  And  there  have  been  a  sort  of  witly  men,  that  main- 
tained that  snow  was  hot.  I  wonder  not  at  the  problem :  but  that  a 
man  should  believe  his  paradox,  and  should  let  eternity  go  away  with 
the  fallacy,  and  rather  lose  heaven  than  leave  his  foolish  argument ; 
is  a  sign  that  wilfulness  and  the  deceiving  heart  is  the  sophister,  and  [ 
the  great  ingredient  into  our  deception.  ' 

But  that  I  may  be  more  particular;  the  heart  of  man  uses  devices 
that  it  may  be  i^orant.  ^ 

First,  we  are  impatient  of  honest  and  severe  reproof;  and  order  | 
the  circumstances  of  our  persons  and  addresses  that  we  shall  never  / 
come  to  the  true  knowledge  of  our  condition.    Who  will  endure  to  i 
hear  his  curate  tell  him  that  he  is  covetous,  or  that  he  is  proud  f 
A^ci,  !>  5«y^9  6)3pco)5**.     It  is  calumny  and  reviling,  if  he  speak  it 
to  his  head,  and  relates  to  his  person :  and  yet  if  he  speak  only  in 
general,  every  man  neglects  what  is  not  recommended  to  his  particu-  ^ 
lar.     But  yet  if  our  physician  tell  us.  Ton  look  well,  sir,  but  a  fever 
lurks  in  your  spirits ;  iLo-lrrja-ov,  crfni^pov  ijba>p  irU^,  'drink  juleps, 
and  abstain  &om  flesh  f  no  man  thinks  it  shame  or  calumny  to  be 
told  so :  but  when  we  are  told  that  our  liver  is  inflamed  with  lust  or 
anger,  that  our  heart  is  vexed  with  envy,  that  our  eyes  roll  with 
wantonness :  and  though  we  think  all  is  well,  yet  we  are  sick,  sick 
unto  death,  and  near  to  a  sad  and  fatal  sentence ;  we  shall  think  that 
man  that  tells  us  so  is  impudent  or  uncharitable;  and  yet  he  hatji 
done  him  no  more  injury  than  a  deformed  man  receives  daily  fix)m 
his  looking-glass,  which  if  he  shall  dash  against  the  wall  because  it 
shews  him  Ins  face  just  as  it  is,  his  face  is  not  so  ugly  as  his  man- 
ners.   And  yet  our  heart  is  so  impatient  of  seeing  its  own  stains, 

•«  [Arrian.  Epict^  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  torn,  iil  p.  170.] 
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that^  like  the  dephant^  it  tramples  in  the  pure  streams  and  first 
troubles  them^  then  stoops  and  drinks  when  he  can  least  see  his 
huge  deformity. 

Secondly^  in  order  to  this^  we  heap  up  teachers  of  our  own,  and  1 
they  guide  us,  not  whither,  but  which  way,  they  please;  for  we  are  I 
curious  to  go  our  own  way,  and  careless  of  our  hospital  or  inn  at  > 
night.    A  fair  way,  and  a  merry  company,  and  a  pleasant  easy  guide, 
wm  entice  us  into  the  enemfs  quarters ;  and  such  guides  we  cannot 
want;  Lnprobitati  Oceania  nunguam  defuit^;  'If  we  have  a  mind 
to  be  wicked,  we  shall  want  no  prompters;'  and  false  teachers,  at 
first  creeping  in  unawares,  have  now  so  filled  the  pavement  of  the 
church,  that  you  can  scarce  set  your  foot  on  the  ground  but  you 
tread  upon  a  snake.     Cicero  (!•  vii.  ad  Attieum^)  undertakes  to 
bargain  with  them  that  kept  the  Sibyl's  books,  that  for  a  sum  of 
money  they  should  expound  to  him  what  he  please ;  and,  to  be  sure, 
wt  juidvispotius  quam  regem proferrent,  'they  shiJl  declare  against 
the  government  of  kings,  and  say  that  the  gods  will  endure  any  thing 
rather  than  monarchy  in  their  beloved  republic'     And  the  same 
mischief  God  compUuns  of  to  be  among  die  Jews,  ''The  prophets 
prophesy  Ues,  aud  Mv  people  love  to  have  it  so ;  and  what  will  the  end 
of  tnese  things  be^P*^'    Even  the  same  that  Cicero'  complained  of, 
Adopinionem  imperitorum  essejlctas  reUgiones,  men  shall  have  what 
reUgion  they  please,  and  Gk>d  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  quarrels  of 
covetous  and  ambitious  persons;  koI  TlvBlav  ^iikvjmlC^iv,  as  De- 
mosthenes^ wittily  complained  of  the  oracle:  an  answer  shall  be 
drawn  out  of  scripture  to  countenance  the  design,  and  Gbd  made  the 
rebel  against  His  own  ordinances.    And  then  we  are  zealous  for  the 
Lord  &od  of  hosts,  and  will  live  and  die  in  that  quarrel.    But  is  it 
not  a  strange  cozenage,  that  our  hearts  shall  be  md  main  wheel  in^ 
the  engine,  and  shall  set  all  iiMd  rest  on  working  f    The  heart  shall 
first  put  his  own  candle  out,  then  put  out  the  eye  of  reason, 'then 
remove  the  land-mark,  and  dig  down  the  causey-ways',  and  then  either 
hire  a  blind  guide,  or  make  mm  so;  and  all  these  arts  to  get  igno- 
rance, that  they  may  secure  impiety.    At  first  man  lost  his  innocence  ^ 
only  in  hope  to  get  a  little  Knowledge :  and  ever  since  then,  lest 
knpwledge  i^ould  discover  his  error  and  make  him  return  to  inno- 
cence, we  are  content  to  part  with  that  now,  and  to  know  nothing . 
that  may  discover  or  discountenance  our  sins  or  discompose  our^ 
secular  aesigns.    And  as  God  made  great  revelations,  and  mmished 
out  a  wise  religion,  and  sent  His  spirit  to  give  the  gift  of  faith  to 
His  church,  that  upon  the  foundation  of  fEuth  He  mignt  build  a  holy , 
life ;  now  our  hearts  love  to  retire  into  blindness,  and  sneak  under  the . 
covert  of  fiEdse  principles,  and  run  to  a  cheap  religion  and  an  unactive 

*  [Tid.  Aristot,  Act.  I  12.  §  28.—         •  FDe  divin.  i.  47.  torn,  iil  p.  89.] 
Erasm.  Adw.,  chil.  ii  cent  i  prov.  68.1         *  [Teste JEschine  contra  Ctesiphontem, 

•  [Leg.  «De  divin.'  il  58.  t  iii. p. 86. 1      §  180.  torn.  iiL  p.  518.] 

'  [Jer.  T.  81.]  '  ['  chaossie ;'  hardened  with  lime.] 
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discipline^  and  make  a  faith  of  our  own,  that  we  may  build  upon  it 
ease^  and  ambition^  and  a  tall  fortune^  and  the  pleasures  of  revenge^ 
and  do  what  we  have  a  mind  to ;  scarce  once  in  seven  years  denying 
a  strong  and  an  nnrdy  appetite  upon'  the  interest  of  a  just  conscienoe 
and  holy  religion.  This  is  such  a  desperate  method  of  impiety^  so 
certain  arts  and  apt  instruments  for  the  devil^  that  it  does  his  work 
entirely^  and  produces  an  infallible  damnation.    But^ 

Thirdly,  the  heart  of  man  hath  yet  another  stratagem  to  secure  its 
iniquity  by  the  means  of  ignorance;  and  that  is,  incogitancy  or  in-j 
consideration.  For  there  is  wrought  upon  the  spirits  of  many  meii 
great  impression  by  education,  by  a  modest  and  ten^erate  nature, 
by  human  laws,  ana  the  customs  and  severities  of  sober  persons,  and 
the  fears  of  religion,  and  the  awfulness  of  a  reverend  man,  and  the 
several  arguments  and  endearments  of  virtue :  and  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  some  men  to  do  an  act  in  despite  of  reason,  and  religion, 
and  arguments,  and  reverence,  and  modesty,  and  fear;  but  men  are 
forced  from  their  sin  by  the  violence  of  the  grace  of  God,  when  they 
hear  it  speak.  But  so  a  Soman  gentieman^  kept  off  a  whole  band  of 
soldiers  who  were  sent  to  murder  him,  and  his  eloquence  was  stronger 
than  their  anger  and  design;  but  suddenly  a  rude  trooper  rushed 
upon  him,  who  neither  had  nor  would  hear  him  speak;  ana  he  thrust 
his  spear  into  that  throat  whose  music  had  chamed  all  his  fellows 
into  peace  and  gentleness.  So  do  we :  the  ^race  of  Gk>d  is  armourf 
and  defence  enough  against  the  most  violent  mcursion  of  the  spirits  ( 
and  the  works  of  darkness;  but  then  we  must  hear  its  excellent - 
charms,  and  consider  its  reasons,  and  rememBer  its  precepts,  and ' 
dwell  with  iis  discourses.  But  this  the  heart  of  man  loves  not.  If 
I  be  tempted  to  undeanness,  or  to  an  act  of  oppression,  instantly  the 
grace  of  God  represents  to  me  that  the  pleasure  (^  the  sin  is  transient 
and  vain,  unsatisfying  and  empty ;  that  I  shall  die,  and  then  I  shall 
wish  too  late  that  I  had  never  done  it :  it  tells  me  that  I  displease 
God  who  made  me,  who  feeds  me,  who  blesses  me,  who  fain  would 
save  me :  it  represents  to  me  all  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  horrors 
and  amazements  of  a  sad  eternity,  and,  if  I  will  stay  and  hear  them, 
ten  thousand  excellent  things  besides,  fit  to  be  twisted  about  my 
understanding  for  ever.  But  here  the  heart  of  man  shufiSes  all  these 
discourses  into  disorder,  and  will  not  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  an- 
swering the  objections;  but,  by  a  mere  wildness  of  purpose  and 
rudeness  at  resolution,  ventures  super  totam  vuUeriam,  at  all,  and 

'  [This  beautiful  anecdote  deserves  to  itapairttaBeu  rhy  Bdi^eerow,  84'wr$at  fi\p 

be  given  in  the  original.    'Xls  ody  fitcoif  o^Sclr  M\fAii<rw,  o&8*  iurrifik^cu,  ndent 

M   T^y   ohclay,  6  iikv  "Awtos    {nriorri  Z4  uln^ain^s  MKpvow  taccarrts,  Aiarpififis 

wap^  rhs  Bitpast  ol  tk   crpamSirai   Zik  tk  ywofA4nis,   iitta$ia  6  "^Ayvios  M  rhw 

KKifidKuv  iofofidprts  tls  rh  ^fAdriow,  jcol  fthf  ^kvrAviov  9ta\«y6fi€yov,  robs  it  ffrpa" 

etaadfivroi  rhw  *Atfr^piOfft  A^Aos   ikxop  tm^ot  iKW€r\rryfJi.4vovf  lad  icaraircin}\i}* 

M  tV  <rfoyh>'  ^^   lovToD  iropcicdXft  fjJvovs  W  oJbrov,     Kcucfd'os  atp  iKtifovs 

KoL  itpobfidWero,    Totavni  ^4  ns  ^v,  &s  KalLitpoelpa^p,9.hrhsii!Wvr4iurfi'r^PK€^a^ 

Mouct,  rod  iMUphs  ii  rmv  \6yt0v  attpiiy  X'fiP. — Pint.. in  Mario,  cap.  xliv.  torn.  IL 

fcol  x^^    &^r%  hplcni4vov  \4ytip   iccU  p.  889 — See  Appendix.] 
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does  the  things  not  because  it  thinks  fit  to  do  ^^  but  because  it  will  { 
not  consider  whether  it  be  or  no ;  it  is  enough  that  it  pleases  a  1 
pleasant  appetite.  And  if  such  incogitancj  comes  to  be  habitual^  as  it 
IS  in  very  many  men,  first  by  resisting  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
then  by  quenching  Him ;  we  shall  find  the  consequence  to  be,  first 
an  indifferency,  then  a  dulness,  then  a  lethargy,  then  a  direct  hating 
*the  ways  of  God ;  and  it  commonly  ends  in  a  wretchlessness  of  spirit,  ^ 
to  be  manifested  on  our  death-bed ;  when  the  man  shall  pass  hence, 
not  like  the  '  shadow  V  but  like  the  dog,  ^that  departem'  without 
sense,  or  interest,  or  apprehension,  or  real  concernment  in  the  con- 
siderations of  eternity :  and  'tis  but  just,  when  we  will  not  hear  our 
King  speak  and  plead,  not  to  save  Himself  but  us,  to  speak  for  our 
peace,  and  innooenqr,  and  salvation,  to  prevent  our  ruin  and  our  in-  { 
tolerable  calamity.    Certainly  we  are  much  in  love  with  the  wages  of  ' 
death,  when  we  cannot  endure  to  hear  God  call  us  back,  and  '  stop 
our  ears  against  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely  v 
Na^,  further  yet,  we  suffer  the  arguments  of  religion  to  have  so 
little  unpression  upon  our  spirits,  that  they  operate  but  like  the  dis- 
courses of  childhood,  or  the  problems  of  uncertain  philosophy.    A^ 
man  talks  of  religion  but  as  of  a  dream,  and  from  thence  he  awakens 
into  the  businesses  of  the  world,  and  acts  them  deliberately,  with  per- 
fect action  and  full  resolution,  and  contrives,  and  considers,  and  hves 
in  them ;  but  when  he  falls  asleep  again,  or  is  taken  from  the  scene 
of  his  own  employment  and  choice,  then  he  dreams  again,  and  religion 
makes  such  impressions  as  is  the  conversation  of  a  dreamer,  and  he 
acts  accordingly.  Theocritus'"  tells  of  a  fisherman  that  dreamed  he  had 
taken  ov  trapKCpov  IxOvv  a\Xh  xf^a-cov,  '  a  fish  of  gold;'  upon  which 
being  overjoyed  he  made  a  vow  that  he  would  never  fish  more;  but 
when  he  waked  he  soon  declared  his  vow  to  be  null,  because  he  found 
his  golden  fish  was  'scaped  away  through  the  holes  of  his  eyes,  when  he 
first  opened  them.   Just  so  we  do  in  the  purposes  of  religion ;  some- 
times in  a  good  mood  we  seem  to  see  heaven  opened,  and  all  the 
streets, of  heavenly  Jerusalem  paved  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  we  are  ravished  with  spiritual  apprehensions,  and  resolve  never 
to  return  to  the  low  affections  of  the  world,  and  the  impure  ad- 
herences  of  sin :  but  when  this  flash  of  lightning  is  gone,  and  we 
converse  again  with  the  inclinations  and  habitual  desires  of  our  false 
hearts,  those  other  desires  and  fine  considerations  disband,  and  the 
resolutions  taken  in  that  pious  fit  melt  into  indifferency  and  old  cus- 
toms.    He  was  prettily  and  fantastically  troubled,  who,  having  used 
to  put  his  trust  m  dreams,  one  night  dreamed  that  all  dreams  were 
vain :  for  he  considered,  if  so,  then  this  was  vain,  and  then  dreams 
might  be  true  for  all  this ;  but  if  they  might  be  true,  then  this  dream 
might  be  so  upon  equal  reason ;  and  then  dreams  were  vain,  because 
this  dream,  which  told  him  so,  was  true;  and  so  round  again.     In 
the  same  circle  runs  the  heart  of  man ;  all  his  cogitations  are  vain,| 

*  [Ps.  cix.  22.]  »  [Ps.  iTiii.  5.3  «  [Idyl  xxi.  52.] 
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and  yet  he  makes  especial  use  of  this,  that  that  thought  which  thinks  t 
so,  that  is  vain;  ana  if  that  he  vain,  then  his  other  thoughts,  which] 
are  vainly  declared  so,  may  be  real,  and  relied  upon.  And  so  we  do ; 
those  rebgious  thoughts  which  are  sent  into  us  to  condemn  and  dis- 
repute thfi  thoughts  of  sin  and  vanity,  'are  esteemed  the  only  dreams ; 
and  so  all  those  instruments  which  liie  grace  of  God  hath  invented 
for  the  destruction  of  impiety,  are  rendered  ineffectual,  either  by  our 
direct  opposing  them,  or,  which  happens  most  commonly,  by  our 
want  of  considering  them. 

The  effect  of  all  is  this,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  things  of  God.  | 
We  make  religion  to  be  the  work  of  a  few  hours  in  the  whole  year ;  1 
we  are  without  fancy  or  affection  to  the  severities  of  holy  living ;  we 
reduce  religion  to  the  believing  of  a  few  articles,  and  doing  nothing 
that  is  considerable ;  we  pray  seldom,  and  then  but  very  coldly  and 
indifferently ;  we  communicate  not  so  often  as  the  sun  salutes  both 
the  tropics ;  we  profess  Christ,  but  dare  not  die  for  Him ;  we  are 
factious  for  a  religion,  and  will  not  live  according  to  its  precepts ;  we 
call  ourselves  Christians,  and  love  to  be  ignorant  of  many  of  the  laws 
of  Christ,  lest  our  knowledge  should  force  us  into  shame,  or  into  the 
troubles  of  a  holy  life.  All  the  mischiefs  that  you  can  suppose  to 
happen  to  a  furious  inconsiderate  person,  running  after  the  wild-fu'cs 
of  the  night,  over  rivers,  and  rocks,  and  precipices,  without  sun  or 
star,  or  angel  or  man,  to  guide  him ;  all  that,  and  ten  thousand  times 
worse,  may  you  suppose  to  be  the  certain  lot  of  him  who  gives  him- 
self up  to  the  conduct  of  a  passionate,  blind  heart,  whom  no  fire  can 
warm,  and  no  sun  enlighten ;  who  liates  light,  and  loves  to  dwell 
in  the  re^ons  of  darkness.  That's  the  first  general  mischief  of  the/ 
heart,  it  is  possessed  with  blindness  wilful  and  voluntary.  / 

2.  But  the  heart  is  hard  too.  Not  only  '  folly,'  but  mischief  also,  *"* 
'  is  bound  up  in  the  heart"'  of  man.  If  God  strives  to  soften  it  with 
sorrow  and  sad  accidents,  it  is  like  an  ox,  it  grows  callous  and  hard. 
Such  a  heart  was  Pharaoh's.  When  God  makes  the  clouds  to  gather 
round  about  us,  we  wrap  our  heads  in  the  clouds,  and,  like  the  mal- 
contents in  GWiba's®  time,  tristitiam  simulamus,  contimacia  jprqpiores, 
'  we  seem  sad  and  troubled,  but  it  is  doggedness  and  murmur.' — Or 
else  if  our  fears  be  pregnant,  and  the  heiurt  yielding,  it  sinks  low  into 
pusillanimity  and  superstition;  and  our  hearts  are  so  childish,  so 
timorous,  or  so  imnatient,  in  a  sadness,  that  God  is  weary  of  striking 
us,  and  we  are  glaa  of  it.  And  yet  when  the  sun  shines  upon  us,  our 
hearts  are  hardened  with  that  too ;  and  God  seems  to  be  at  a  loss,  as 
if  He  knew  not  what  to  do  to  us.  War  undoes  us,  and  makes  us 
violent;  peace  undoes  us,  and  makes  us  wanton;  prosperity  makes 
us  proud,  adversity  renders  us  impatient;  plenty  dissolves  us^  and 
makes  us  tyrants;  want  makes  us  greedy,  ubx^  and  rapacious. 

■  [ProT.  xjrii.  15.]  •  [On. « Xlberiui'  t  Tac  ann.  L  24.] 
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'  no  fortune  can  save  that  dU  to  whom  neither  peace  nor  war  can  do 
advantage/  And  what  is  there  left  for  Gbd  to  mollify  onr  hearts 
whose  temper  is  like  both  to  wax  and  dirt;  whom  fire  hardens^  and 
cold  hardens ;  and  contradictory  accidents  produce  no  change^  save 
that  the  heart  grows  worse  and  more  obdurate  for  every  change  of 
providence?    But  here  also  I  must  descend  to  particulars. 

Firsts  the  heart  of  man  is  strangely  proud.  If  men  commend  us^  < 
we  think  we  have  reason  to  distii^uish  oursdves  from  others^  since 
the  voice  of  discerning  men  hath  already  made  the  separation.  If  ^ 
men  do  not  commend  ns^  we  think  they  are  stupid^  and  understand  ^ 
us  not;  or  Qnvious^  and  hold  their  tongues  in  q)ite.  If  we  are 
praised  by  many,  then  Fox  populi  vox  Dei,  'fame  is  the  voice  of 
Qod^.'  If  we  be  praised  but  by  few,  then  Satis  unus,  satis  nullus^, 
we  cry;  'these  are  wise,  and  one  wise  man  is  worth  a  whole  herd 
of  the  people.'  But  if  we  be  praised  by  none  at  all,  we  resolve 
to  be  even  with  all  the  world,  and  speak  well  of  nobody,  and  think  \ 
well  only  of  ourselves.  And  then  we  have  such  beggarly  arts,  such  ^ 
tricks,  to  cheat  for  praise.  We  enquire  after  our  faults  and  failings, 
only  to  be  told  we  have  none,  but  did  excellently;  and  then  we  are 
pleased :  we  rail  upon  our  actions,  only  to  be  chidden  for  so  doing; 
and  then  he  is  our  friend  who  chides  ns  into  a  good  opinion  of 
ourselves,  which  however  all  the  world  cannot  make  us  pot  with. 
Nay,  humility  itself  makes  us  proud ;  so  false,  so  base,  is  the  heart 
of  man.  For  humihty  is  so  noble  a  virtue  that  even  pride  itself( 
puts  on  its  upper  garment;  and  we  do  like  those  who  cannot  endure 
to  look  upon  an  ugly  or  a  deformed  person,  and  yet  will  ^ve  a  great 
price  for  a  picture  extremefy  like  him.  Humility  is  despised  in  sub- 
stance, but  courted  and  acunired  in  efiBgy;  and  Maof's  picture  was 
sold  for  two  talents,  when  himself  was  made  a  slave  at  the  price 
of  two  philippics.  And  because  humility  makes  a  man  to  be 
honoured,  therefore  we  imitate  aU  its  garbs  and  postures,  its  civili- 
ties and  silence,  its  modesties  and  condescensions.  And,  to  prove 
that  we  are  extremely  proud  in  the  midst  of  all  this  pageantiy,  we 
should  be  extremely  angry  at  any  man  that  should  say  we  are  proud ; 
and  thafs  a  sure  sign  we  are  so.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  our 
arts  to  seem  humble,  we  use  devices  to  bring  ourselves  into  talk ; 
we  thrust  ourselves  into  company,  we  Usten  at  doors,  and,  like  the 
great-beards"  in  Bome  that  pretended  philosophy  and  skict  life, 
SpeKCo'Kov  KaTam6vT€s  frepiiraroviiev^  'we  walk  by  the  obelisk,* 

9  Aristoph.  [Ran.  1459.]  tans  Dlnd  proTerbiuiii,  Vox  populi'  &c.] 
4  [Petr.  Dam.,  term.  86.  t  ii.  coL  180.         '  [Sen.  ep.  yii.  fim  torn.  ii.  p.  21.1 
•^Wm.ofMaIme8b.(Dege8t  pontiff  lib.         •  [MtydXavs  itiytovas  Hx""^^*'    *lato 

f.)  sayi  tliat  Odo  (circ.  A.D.  920)  con-  in  Theeteto,  67.— torn.  iii.  p.  456.] 
•ented  to  be  abp.  of  Canterbury,  *  recogi-         *  [Ait.  EpicL,  L  i  c  21.  t  ilL  p.  81.] 
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and  meditate  in  piazzas^  that  thej  that  meet  ns  may  talk  of  lis,  and 
they  that  follow  may  ciy  out,  <S>  iieyikov  ^tXo(r(^<^ot;,  'behold,  thore 
goes  an  excellent  man  1'  he  is  very  prudent,  or  very  learned,  or  a 
charitable  person,  or  a  good  housekeeper,  or  at  least  very  humble. 

Secondly,  the  heart  of  man  is  deeply  in  love  with  wickedness,  and  \ 
with  nothing  else ;  against  not  only  the  laws  of  God,  but  against ' 
his  own  reason,  its  own  interest,  and  its  own  securities.    For  is ' 
it  imaginable  that  a  man  who  knows  the  laws  of  God,  the  rewards 
of  virtue,  the  cursed  and  horrid  effects  of  sin ;  that  knows,  and  con- 
siders, and  deeply  sighs  at,  the  thought  of  the  intolerable  pains  of 
hell;  that  knows  the  joys  of  heaven  to  be  unspeakable,  and  that 
concerning  them  there  is  no  temptation,  but  that  they  are  too  big 
for  man  to  hope  for,  and  yet  he  certainly  believes  that  a  holy  life  \ 
shall  infallibly  attain  thither :  is  it,  I  say,  imaginable,  that  this  man  I 
should  for  a  transient  action  forfeit  all  this  hope,  and  certainly  and 
knowing  incur  all  that  calamity?    Tea,  but  the  sin  is  pleasant, 
and  the  man  is  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  their  appetites 
are  material,  and  importunate,  and  present;  and  the  discourses  of 
reUgion  are  concerning  things  spiritual,  separate  and  apt  for  spirits, 
angels,  and  souls  departed.    To  take  off  this  also,  we  will  suppose 
the  man  to  consider,  and  really  to  beUeve,  that  the  pleasure  of  the 
sin  is  sudden,  vain,  empty,  and  transient;  that  it  leaves  bitterness 
upon  the  tongue  bdbre  it  is  descended  into  the  bowels ;  that  there 
it  is  poison,  and  'makes  the  beUy  to  swell,  and  the  thigh  to  rot*;' 
that  he  remembers,  and  actually  considers,  that  as  soon  as  the 
moment  of  sin  is  past,  he  shall  have  an  intolerable  conscience,  and 
does  at  the  instant  compare  moments  with  eternity,  and  with  horror 
remembers  that  the  very  next  minute  he  is  as  miserable  a  man  as 
is  in  the  world :  yet  that  this  man  should  sin  ?  Nay,  suppose  the  sin 
to  have  no  pleasure  at  all,  such  as  is  the  sin  of  swearing;  nay,  sup- 
pose it  really  to  have  pain  in  it,  such  as  is  the  sin  of  envv,  which  never 
can  have  pleasure  in  its  actions,  but  much  torment  and  consumptionj 
of  the  very  heart;  what  should  make  this  man  sin  so  for  nothing,! 
so  against  himsdf,  so  against  all  reason  and  religion,  and  interest,! 
without  pleasure,  for  no  reward  P     Here  the  heart  betrays  itself  to 
be  '  desperately  wicked.'    What  man  can  give  a  reasonable  account 
of  such  a  man,  who,  to  prosecute  his  revenge,  will  do  himself  an 
injury,  that  he  may  do  a  less  to  him  that  doubles  him.     Such  a 
man  hath  given  me  ill  language;  oi!r€  rf/i;  K€<^aA^i;  dXyet,  oCrc  rbv 
S<t>6aXiiov,  o6t€  rb  laylov,  oSrc  rhv  iyphv  AiroXAtJct,  'my  h^  aches 
not  for  his  language,  nor  hath  he  broken  my  thigh,  nor  carried 
away  my  land"  r  but  yet  this  man  must  be  requited.    Well,  suppose 
that,  but  then  let  it  be  proportionable;  you  are  not  undone,  let  not 
him  be  so.    Oh,  yes;  for  else  my  revenge  triumphs  not.    WeU, 

*  [Niunb.  T.  21.]  lib.  ii  cap.  10.  torn.  iii.  p.  154)  is  mis- 

«  [If  this  is  meant  as  a  translation  of     understood ;  the  words  refer  not  to  the 
the  uieek,  the  passage  (Arrian.  Epict      snfierer,  but  the  doer,  of  the  injury.] 
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if  you  do,  yet  remember  he  will  defend  himself,  or  the  law  will  right 
him;  at  least  do  not  do  wrong  to  yourself  by  doing  him  wrong: 
this  were  but  prudence,  and  self-interest.     And  vet  we  see  that  the 
heart  of  some  men  hath  betrayed  them  to  such  furiousness  of  appe- 
tite, as  to  make  them  willing  to  die  that  their  enemy  may  be  buried 
in  the  same  ruins.     Jovius^  Pontanus*  tells  of  an  Italian  slave,  I  "^ 
think,  who,  being  enraged  against  his  lord,  watched  his  absence  from 
home,  and  the  employment  and  inadvertency  of  his  fellow  servants ; 
he  locked  the  doors,  and  secured  himself  for  awhile,  and  ravished 
his  lady;   then  took  her  three  sons  up  to  the  battlements  of  the 
house,  and  at  the  return  of  his  lord  threw  one  down  to  him  upon 
the  pavement,  and  then  a  second,  to  rend  the  heart  of  their  sad 
father,  seeing  them  weltering  in  their  blood  and  brains.     The  lord 
begged  for  ms  third,  and  now  his  only  son,  promising  pardon  and 
liberty  if  he  would  spare  his  life.     The  slave  seemed  to  bend  a  little, 
and,  on  condition  his  lord  would  cut  ofif  his  own  nose,  he  would 
spare  his  son.     The  sad  father  did  so,  being  willing  to  suffer  any 
tnin^  rather  than  the  loss  of  that  child.     But  as  soon  as  he  saw 
his  lord  all  bloody  with  his  wound,  he  threw  the  third  son  and 
himself  down  together  upon  the  pavement^.  The  story  is  sad  enough, 
and  needs  no  lustre  and  advantages  of  sorrow  to  represent  it ;  but  if 
a  man  sets  himself  down  and  considers  sadly,  he  cannot  easily  tell 
upon  what  sufficient  inducement  or  what  principle  the  slave  should 
so  certainly,  so  horridly,  so  presently,  and  then  so  eternally,  ruin 
himself.     What  could  he  propound  to  himself  as  a  recompense  to 
his  own  so  immediate  tragedy  ?     There  is  not  in  the  pleasure  of  the  \ 
revenge,  nor  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  any  thing  to  tempt  him ;  ' 
.  we  must  confess  our  ignorance,  and  say,  that  '  the  heart  of  man  is 
desperately  wicked ;'  and  that  is  the  truth  in  general,  but  we  cannot 
fathom  it  by  particular  comprehension. 

For  when  the  heart  of  man  is  bound  up  by  the  grace  of  Gk)d, 
and  tied  in  golden  bands,  and  watched  by  angels,  tended  by  those 
nurse-keepers  of  the  soul,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  wander;  and 
the  evil  of  his  heart  is  but  like  the  ferity  ■  and  wildness  of  lions' 
whelps :  but  when  once  we  have  broken  the  hedge,  and  got  into  the 
strengths  of  youth,  and  the  licentiousness  of  an  ungovemed  age,  it 
is  wonderful  to  observe  what  a  great  inundation  of  mischief  in  a 
very  short  time  will  overflow  all  the  banks  of  reason  and  religion. 
Vice  first  is  pleasing,  then  it  grows  easy,  then  delightful,  then  fre- 
quent, then  habitual,  then  confirmed;  then  the  man  is  impenitent, 
tnen  he  Is  obstinate,  then  he  resolves  never  to  repent,  and  then  he 


«  [I 


[Leg.  *  Jovianus.*]  familias  arctius  vincta,'  is  the  only  vio- 

[De  obed.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  De  var.  lence  he  offers  to  his  lady  at  first;  then 

serv.  usu.,  torn.  i.  p.  75.]  alter  his  lord's  mutilation  of  himself,  he 

7  [In  the  original,  the  story  is  slightly  throws  down  the  lady  and  the  remaining 

difierent.      The  place  is  Majorca ;  the  son,  and  lastly  himsel£] 

slave,  a  Moor,  not  an  Italian;   '  matre-  *  [Vid.  Mart,  lib.  ii.  epigr.  75.] 
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is  damned.     And  by  that  time  he  is  come  half-way  in  this  progress, 
he  confutes  the  philosophy  of  the  old  moralists :  for  they,  not  mow- 
ing the  vileness  of  man^s  heart,  not  considering  its  desperate,  amaz- 
ing impiety,  knew  no  other  degree  of  wickedness  but  this,  that  men 
preferred  sense  before  reason,  and  their  understandings  were  abused } 
in  the  choice  of  a  temporal  before  an  intellectual  and  eternal  good : ' 
but  they  always  concluded  that  the  will  of  man  must  of  necessity 
follow  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  declaring  an  object  to*^ 
be  good  in  one  sense  or  other.     Happy  men  they  were  that  were 
so  innocent,  that  knew  no  pure  and  perfect  malice,  and  lived  in  an 
age  in  which  it  was  not  easy  to  confute  them.   But  besides  that*  now 
the  wells  of  a  deeper  iniquity  are  discovered,  we  see  by  too  sad 
experience  that  there  are  some  sins  proceeding  from  the  heart  of 
man  which  have  nothing  but  simple  and  unmingled  malice;   ac- 
tions of  mere  spite,  doing  evil  because  it  is  evil,  sinning  without] 
sensual  pleasures,  sinning  with  sensual  pain,  with  hazard  of  our  lives,/ 
with  actual  torment,  and  sudden  deaths,  and  certain  and  present 
damnation;  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  open  hostilities,  and  pro- 
fessed enmities  against  God  and  all  virtue.     I  can  go  no  fiirtner, 
because  there  is  not  in  the  world  or  in  the  nature  of  things  a  greater 
evil.     And  that  is  the  nature  and  folly  of  the  devil;  he  tempte  men 
to  ruin,  and  hates  God,  and  only  hurts  himselTand  those  he  tempts, 
and  does  himself  no  pleasure,  and  some  say  he  increases  his  own 
accidental  torment. 

Although  I  can  say  nothing  greater,  yet  I  had  many  more  things 
to  say,  if  the  time  would  have  permitted  me,  to  represent  the  false- 
ness and  baseness  of  the  heart.  We  are  false  ourselves,  and  dare 
not  trust  God ;  we  love  to  be  deceived,  and  are  angry  if  we  be  told 
so;  we  love  to  seem  virtuous,  and  yet  hate  to  be  so;  we  are  melan- 
choly and  impatient,  and  we  know  not  why ;  we  are  troubled  at  little 
things,  and  are  careless  of  greater;  we  are  oveijoyed  at  a  petty 
accident,  and  despise  great  and  eternal  pleasures ;  we  believe  things, 
not  for  their  reasons  and  proper  arguments,  but  as  they  serve  our 
turns,  be  they  true  or  false ;  we  long  extremely  for  things  that  are 
forbidden  us,  and  what  we  despise  when  it  is  permitted  us,  we  snatch 
at  greedily  when  it  is  taken  from  us ;  we  love  ourselves  more  than 
we  love  God ;  and  yet  we  eat  poisons  daily,  and  feed  upon  toads  and 
vipers,  and  nourish  our  deadly  enemies  in  our  bosom,  and  will  not 
be  brought  to  quit  them,  but  brag  of  our  shame,  and  are  ashamed  of 
nothing  but  virtue,  which  is  most  honourable ;  we  fear  to  die,  and 
yet  use  all  means  we  can  to  make  death  terrible  and  dangerous ;  we 
are  busy  in  the  faults  of  others,  and  negligent  of  our  own ;  we  live 
the  life  of  spies,  striving  to  know  others,  and  to  be  unknown  our- 
selves ;  we  worship  and  flatter  some  men  and  some  things,  because 
we  fear  them,  not  oecause  we  love  them;  we  are  ambitious  of  great- 

*  [Comma  after  *that/  in  aU  the  early  edd.] 
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ness^  and  covetous  of  wealth,  and  all  that  we  get  bj  it  is  that  we  are 
more  beautifully  tempted;  and  a  troop  of  clients  run  to  ns  as  to  a 
pool,  whom  first  they  trouble,  and  then  draw  dry ;  we  make  ourselves 
unsafe  by  committing  wickedness,  and  then  we  add  more  wickedness, 
to  make  us  safe  and  beyond  punishment;  we  are  more  servile  for 
one  courtesy  that  we  hope  for,  than  for  twenty  that  we  have  received ; 
we  entertain  slanderers,  and  without  choice  q^read  their  calumnies ; 
and  we  hug  flatterers,  and  know  they  abuse  us.  And  if  I  should 
^ther  the  abuses  and  impieties  and  deceptions  of  the  heart,  as  Chiy- 
sippus  did  the  oracular  lies  of  Apollo,  into  a  table,  I  fear  they  would 
seem  remediless,  and  beyond  the  cure  of  watchfulness  and  reb'gion. 
Indeed  they  are  great  and  many;  but  the  grace  of  Qoi  is  gr^iter ;  \ 
and  'if  iniquity  abounds,'  then  '  dbth  grace  superabound^:'  and  that's  ] 
our  comfort  and  our  medicine,  which  we  must  thus  use  ;— 

First,  let  us  watch  our  heart  at  every  turn. 

Secondly,  deny  it  all  its  desires  that  do  not  directly,  or  by  conse- 
quence, end  in  godliness;  at  no  hand  be  indulgent  to  its  fondnesses 
and  peevish  appetites. 

Thirdly,  let  us  suspect  it  as  an  enemy. 

Fourthly,  trust  not  to  it  in  any  thing. 

Fifthly,  but  beg  the  grace  of  Qoi  with  perpetual  and  importunate 
prayer,  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  bring  good  out  of  these  evils ; 
ana  that  He  would  throw  the  salutary  wood  of  the  cross,  the  merits 
of  Christ's  death  and  passion  into  these  salt  waters<^,  and  make  them 
healthful  and  pleasant. 

And  in  order  to  the  managing  these  advices  and  acting  the  pur- 
poses of  this  prayer,  let  us  strictly  follow  a  rule,  and  choose  a  prudent^ 
and  faithful  guide,  who  may  attend  our  motions,  and  watch  our 
counsels,  and  direct  our  step,  and  'prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  make  His  paths  straight  V  apt  ana  imitable.  For  without  great 
watchfulness,  and  earnest  devotion,  and  a  prudent  guide,  we  shall 
find  that  true  in  a  spiritual  sense,  which  JPlutarch*  aflBnned  of  a 
man's  body  in  the  natural :  that  of  dead  bulls  arise  bees ;  from  the 
carcases  of  horses  hornets  are  produced :  but  the  body  of  man 
brings  forth  serpents.  Our  hearts,  wallowing  in  their  own  natural 
and  acquired  corruptions,  will  produce  nothmg  but  issues  of  hell, 
and  images  of  the  old  serpent  the  devil,  for  wnom  is  provided  the 
everlasting  burning'. 

*  [Rom.  r.  20.1  '  [The  doctrine    of  this  sermon*  is 

*  [A  common  aUnsion  with  the  fathers;     strongly  expressed  hy  Plato,  Cratylus, 
■ee  Com.  a  Lapide  on  Exod.  xr.  26.]  f   xxxix.  p.  429, — Tb  yiip  ^{cnmroo^ai 

'  [Is.  xl.  8;   Matt  iiL  8.]  abrhw  l^*   airov  irdrrttp  x^^^^'"'^'^ 

*  [Vit.  Cleom«9  ^P*  zxziz.  torn,  if,     trw  yhp  fitfih  efwcpby  itTo<rraerg  &AA*  del 
p.  609.]  iropp  6  i^awar^attp,  irfiy  o&  9fw6y  j] 
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THE  FAITH  AND  PATIENCE   OP  THE  SAINTS;   OE, 
THE  RIGHTE0T7S   CAT7SE  OPPRESSED. 


1  Peter  iv.  17, 18. 

For  the  time  ii  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  tie  iouee  of  Ood: 
and  jfitfiret  begin  at  us,  tohat  shall  the  end  be  of  them  tAat  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  Ood  ? 

And  if  the  figkteom  scarcely  be  saved,  tohere  shall  the  ungodly  and 
the  sinner  appear  ? 

So  long  as  the  world  lived  by  sense  and  disconrses  of  natural 
reason,  as  they  were  abated  with  human  infirmities,  and  not  at  all 
heightened  by  the  Spirit  and  divine  revelations ;  so  long  men  took 
theur  accounts  of  good  and  bad  by  their  being  prosperous  or  unfortu- 
nate :  and  amongst  the  basest  and  most  ignorant  of  men,  that  only 
was  accounted  honest  which  was  profitable,  and  he  only  wise  that 
was  rich,  and  that  man  beloved  of  God  who  received  from  Hirn  aU 
that  might  satisfy  their  lust,  their  ambition,  or  their  revenge. 

— —  Fatis  tccede,  deisque, 
£t  cole  felioes,  miseros  fiige ;  sidera  terra 
Ut  distant,  ut  flamma  mari,  sic  utile  recto  *. 

But  because  Gk>d  sent  wise  men  into  the  world,  and  they  were 
treated  rudely  by  the  world,  and  exercised  with  evil  accidents,  and 
this  seemed  so  great  a  discouragement  to  virtue,  that  even  these  wise 
men  were  more  troubled  to  reconcile  virtue  and  misery,  than  to  re- 
concile their  affections  to  the  suffering ;  God  was  pleased  to  enlighten 
their  reason  with  a  little  beam  of  faith,  or  else  heightened  their  rea- 
son by  wiser  principles  than  those  of  vulgar  understandings,  and 
taught  them  in  the  clear  glass  of  faith,  or  the  dim  perspective  of 
philosophy,  to  look  beyond  the  cloud,  and  there  to  spy  that  there 
stood  glories  behind  their  curtain,  to  which  they  could  not  come  but 
by  passing  through  the  cloud,  and  being  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven 

•  [Lucan.  viil  486.1 
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and  the  waters  of  affliction.  And  according  as  the  world  grew  more 
enlightened  by  faith,  so  it  grew  more  dark  with  mourning  and  sor- 
rows. Gk>d  sometimes  sent  a  light  of  fire^  and  a  pillar  of  a  cloudy 
and  the  brightness  of  an  angel,  and  the  lustre  of  a  star,  and  the 
sacrament  of  a  rambow,  to  guide  His  people  through  their  portion  of 
sorrows,  and  to  lead  them  through  troubles  to  rest :  but  as  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  approached  towards  the  chambers  of  the  east,  and 
sent  the  harbingers  of  light  peeping  through  the  curtains  of  the 
night,  and  leading  on  the  day  of  faith  and  brightest  revelation;  so 
God  sent  degrees  of  trouble  upon  wise  and  good  men,  that  now  in 
the  same  degree  in  the  which  the  world  lives  by  faith  and  not  by 
sense,  in  the  same  degree  they  might  be  able  to  live  in  virtue  even 
while  she  lived  in  trouble,  and  not  reject  so  great  a  beauty,  because 
she  goes  in  mourning,  and  hath  a  black  cloud  of  cypress'  drawn 
before  her  face.  Literally  thus :  Gk)d  first  entertained  their  services, 
and  allured  and  prompted  on  the  infirmities  of  the  infEUit  world  by 
temporal  prospenty;  but  by  decrees  changed  His  method;  and  as 
men  grew  stronger  in  the  Knowledge  of  God  and  the  expectations 
of  heaven,  so  they  otcw  weaker  in  their  fortunes,  more  afflicted  in 
their  bodies,  more  abated  in  their  expectations,  more  subject  to  their 
enemies,  and  were  to  endure  the  contradiction  of  sinners,  and  the 
immission  of  the  sharpnesses  of  providence  and  divine  economy. 

First,  Adam  was  placed  in  a  garden  of  health  and  pleasure,  from 
which  when  he  fell,  he  was  only  tied  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of 
natural  sorrows,  which  he  and  all  his  posterity  till  the  flood  run 
through :  but  in  all  that  period  they  had  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
earth  before  them;  they  need  not  fight  for  empires,  or  places  for 
their  cattle  to  graze  in;  they  lived  long,  and  felt  no  want,  no  slavery, 
no  tyranny,  no  war ;  and  the  evils  that  happened  were  single,  per- 
sonal, and  natural;  and  no  violences  were  then  done,  but  they  were 
like  those  things  which  the  law  calls  ^rare  contingencies;'  for  which 
as  the  law  can  now  take  no  care  and  make  no  provisions,  so  then 
there  was  no  law,  but  men  lived  free,  and  rich,  and  long,  and  they 
exercised  no  virtues  but  natural,  and  knew  no  felicity  but  natural : 
and  so  long  their  prosperity  was  just  as  was  their  virtue,  because  it 
was  a  natural  instrument  towards  all  that  which  they  knew  of  happi- 
ness. But  this  public  easiness  and  quiet  the  world  turned  into  sin ; 
and  unless  God  did  compel  men  to  do  themselves  good,  they  would 
undo  themselves :  and  then  God  broke  in  upon  them  with  a  flood, 
and  destroyed  that  generation,  that  He  might  begin  the  government 
of  the  wond  upon  a  new  stock,  and  bind  virtue  upon  men's  spirits 
by  new  bands,  endeared  to  them  by  new  hopes  and  fears. 

Then  God  made  new  laws,  and  gave  to  princes  the  power  of  the 
sword,  and  men  might  be  punished  to  death  in  certain  cases,  and 

'  [*  Cypresse'  in  Ist  and 2ndedA, «  Cy-  Mflton  (II  Penseroso,  ed.  1646)  spells  it 

pres*  in  8rd.     The  word  is  variously  de-  *  Cipres.*  But  the  uame  of  the  island  Cy- 

rived  :  *  Cipres,  a  fine  curled  linen,  Fr.  prus  was  often  spelt  *  Cypress*  at  tliat 

Crespe,'  says  Minshew  (A.D.  1625.) —  lime.   Compare  vol  it  p.  58.] 
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man^s  life  was  shortened,  and  slavery  was  brought  into  the  world  and 
the  state  of  servants :  and  then  war  began,  and  evils  multiplied  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  in  which  it  is  naturally  certain  that  they  that 
are  most  violent  and  injurious  prevailed  upon  the  weaker  and  more 
innocent;  and  every  tyranny  that  began  from  Ninarod  to  this  day, 
and  every  usurper,  was  a  peculiar  argument  to  shew  that  God  began 
to  teach  the  world  virtue  by  suffering ;  and  that  therefore  He  suffered 
tyrannies  and  usurpations  to  be  in  the  world  and  to  be  prosperous, 
and  the  rights  of  men  to  be  snatched  away  from  the  owners,  that  the 
world  might  be  established  in  potent  and  settled  governments,  and 
the  sufferers  be  taught  all  the  passive  virtues  of  the  soul.  For  so 
God  brings  good  out  of  evil,  turning  tyranny  into  the  benefits  of 
government,  and  violence  into  virtue,  and  sufferings  into  rewards. 
And  this  was  the  second  change  of  the  world;  personal  miseries 
were  brought  in  upon  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  a  punishment  of  sin. 
In  the  first  period ;  and  in  the  second,  public  evils  were  brought  in 
by  tyrants  and  usurpers,  and  God  suffered  them  as  the  first  elements 
of  virtue,  men  being  just  newly  put  to  school  to  infant  sufferings. 
But  all  this  was  not  much.  • 

Christ's  line  was  not  vet  drawn  forth;  it  began  not  to  appear  in 
what  family  the  King  oi  sufferings  should  descend,  till  Abraham's 
time;  and  therefore  till  then  there  were  no  greater  sufferings  than 
what  I  have  now  reckoned.  But  when  Abraham's  family  was  chosen 
from  among 'the  many  nations,  and  began  to  belong  to  God  by  a 
special  right,  and  he  was  designed  to  be  the  father  of  the  Messias ; 
then  God  found  out  a  new  way  to  try  him,  even  with  a  sound  auc- 
tion, commanding  him  to  offer  his  beloved  Isaac ;  but  this  was  ac- 
cepted, and  being  intended  by  Abraham,  was  not  intended  by  God : 
for  this  was  a  type  of  CJhrist,  and  therefore  was  also  but  a  type  of 
sufferings.  And  excepting  the  sufferings  of  the  old  periods,  and  the 
sufferings  of  nature,  and  accident,  we  see  no  change  made  for  a  long 
while  after;  but  God  having  established  a  law  in  Abraham's  family, 
did  build  it  upon  promises  of  health,  and  peace,  and  victory,  and 
plenty,  and  riches ;  and  so  long  as  they  did  not  prevaricate  the  law 
of  their  God,  so  long  they  were  prosperous :  but  God  kept  a  remnant 
of  Canaanit^  in  the  land,  like  a  rod  held  over  them,  to  vex  o^to 
chastise  them  into  obedience,  in  which  while  they  persevered,  nothing 
could  hurt  them ;  and  that  saying  of  David  needs  no  other  sense  but 
the  letter  of  its  own  expression,  "  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am 
old ;  and  yet  saw  I  never  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  beg- 
ging their  breads."  The  godly  generally  were  prosperous,  and  a 
good  cause  seldom  had  an  ill  end,  and  a  good  man  never  died  an  ill 
death,  till  the  law  had  spent  a  great  part  of  its  time  and  it  descended 
towards  its  declension  and  period.  But,  that  the  great  Prince  of 
Bufferings  might  not  appear  upon  His  stage  of  tragedies  vrithout  some 

r  [Pa.  XXX viL  25.] 
IV.  F  f 
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forerunners  of  sorrow^  God  was  pleased  to  choose  oat  some  good  men 
and  honour  them  by  making  them  to  become  little  images  of  suffer- 
ing. Isaiah,  Jeremy,  and  Zachary,  were  martyrs  of  the  law ;  but 
these  were  single  deaths :  Shadracn,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  were 
thrown  into  a  burning  furnace,  and  Daniel  into  a  den  of  lions,  and 
Susanna  was  accused  for  adulteiy;  but  these  were  but  little  arrests 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  godly.  As  the  time  drew  nearer  that  Christ 
should  oe  manifest,  so  the  sufferings  grew  bigger  and  more  numerous ; 
and  Antiochus  raised  up  a  sharp  persecution  in  the  time  of  the  Macca^ 
bees,  in  which  many  passed  through  the  Bed  sea  of  Uood  into  the 
bosom  of  Abraham ;  and  then  Ghnst  came.  And  that  was  tiie  third 
period,  in  which  the  changed  method  of  Gbd's  providence  was  perfect- 
ed :  for  durist  was  to  do  His  great  work  by  sufferings,  and  by  suffer- 
ings was  to  enter  into  btessedness;  and  by  His  passion  He  was  made 
Prmce  of  the  catholic  church,  and  as  our  Head  was,  so  must  the 
members  be.  God  made  the  same  covenant  with  us  that  He  did 
with  His  most  holy  Son,  and  Christ  obtained  no  better  conditions  for 
US  than  for  Himself;  that  wis  not  to  be  looked  for;  'the  servant 
must  not  be  above4us  Master;  it  is  well  if  he  be  as  his  Master :  if 
the  worid  persecuted  Him,  th^  will  also  persecute  us^ :'  and  ^from 
the  days  of  John  the  baptist,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffers  violence, 
and  tiie  violent  take  it  oy  force* ;"  not  'the  violent  doers,'  l«it  'the 
sufferers  of  violence :'  for  though  the  old  law  was  established  in  the 
promises  of  temporal  nroqperity,  yet  the  gospel  is  founded  in  tem- 
poral adversity;  it  is  diredlv  a  covenant  of  sufferings  and  sorrows; 
for  now  "  the  time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of 
God^.^'  That's  the  sense  and  design  of  the  text ;  and  I  intend  it  as 
a  direct  antinomy  to  the  common  persuasions  of  tyrannous,  carnal, 
and  vicious  m^  who  reckon  nothing  good  but  what  is  prosperous : 
for  though  that  proposition  had  many  degrees  of  truth  in  the  be^- 
ning  of  the  law,  yet  the  case  is  now  altered,  Gh>d  hath  estabhshed  its 
contradictory;  and  now  every  good  man  must  look  {or  persecution, 
and  every  good  cause  must  expect  to  thrive  by  the  sufferings  and 
patience  of  holy  persons :  and  as  men  do  well  and  suffer  evil,  so  they 
are  dear  to  God;  and  whom  He  loves  most  He  afflicts  most,  and 
does  this  with  a  design  of  the  greatest  mercy  in  the  world. 

I.  Then,  the  state  of  the  gospel  is  a  state  of  sufferings,  not  of 
temporal  prosperities.  This  was  foretold  by  the  prophets :  'A  foun- 
tain shall  go  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,'  et  irrigabit  iorrentem 
spinarum,  so  it  is  in  the  Vulgar  Latin, '  and  it  shall  water  the  torrent 
of  thornsV  that  is,  the  state  or  time  of  the  gospel,  which  hke  a 
torrent  shall  carry  all  the  world  before  it,  and  like  a  torrent  shall  be 
fullest  hi  ill  weather ;  and  by  its  banks  shall  grow  nothing  but  thorns 
and  briers,  sharp  afflictions,  temporal  infehcities,  and  persecution. 

^  [Matt.  X.  24,  6  j  John  xy.  20.]  i  [1  Pet  iv.  17.] 

«  [M»tt  XL  12.]  *  [Joel  iii.  18-1 
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This  sense  of  the  words  is  more  folly  ^splained  in  the  book  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  ^^  "  Upon  the  ground  of  My  people  shall  thorns  and 
briers  come  up ;  how  much  more  in  all  the  houses  of  the  dty  of  re- 
joicing ?"  Which  prophecy  is  the  same  in  the  style  of  the  prophets 
that  my  text  is  in  the  style  of  the  apostles.  The  house  of  (Jod  shall 
be  watered  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  there  shall  spring  up  briers 
in  it:  'Judgment  must  begin  there/  but  how  much  more  'in  the 
houses  of  the  city  of  rejoicing?'  how  much  more  amongst  "them 
that  are  at  ease  in  Zion°^/'  that  serve  their  desires,  that  satisfy  their 
appetites,  that  are  given  over  to  their  own  heart's  lust,  that  so  serve 
themselves,  that  they  never  serve  Gbd,  that "  dwell  in  the  city  of  re- 
joicing ?''  They  are  like  Dives,  whose  portion  was  in  this  life,  '  who 
went  in  fine  linen,  and  fared  deliciously  every  day° :'  they  indeed 
trample  upon  their  briers  and  thcums,  and  suffer  them  not  to  grow  in 
their  houses ;  but  the  roots  are  in  the  ground,  and  they  are  reserved 
for  fuel  of  wrath  in  the  day  of  everlasting  burning.  Thus  you  see  it 
was  prophesied,  now  see  how  it  was  performed;  Christ  was  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  sufferings,  and  He  b^an. 

He  entered  into  the  world  with  all  the  circumstances  of  poverty. 
He  had  a  star  to  illustrate  His  birth ;  but  a  stable  for  His  bedcham- 
ber, and  a  manger  for  His  cradle.  The  angels  sang  hymns  when  He 
was  bom;  but  He  was  cold  and  cried,  uneasy  and  unprovided.  He 
lived  long  in  the  trade  of  a  carpenter;  He,  by  whom  God  made  the 
world,  had  in  His  first  years  the  business  of  a  mean  and  an  ignoble 
trade.  He  did  good  wherever  He  went;  and  almost  wherever  He 
went,  was  abused.  He  deserved  heaven  for  His  obedience,  but  found 
a  cross  in  His  way  thither :  and  if  ever  any  man  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect fair  usages  firom  Gbd,  and  to  be  dandled  in  the  lap  of  ease,  soft- 
ness, and  a  prosperous  fortune.  He  it  was  onlythat  could  deserve  that, 
or  any  thing  that  can  be  good ;  but  after  He  had  chosen  to  live  a 
life  of  virtue,  of  poverty,  and  labour.  He  entered  into  a  state  of 
death,  whose  shame  and  trouble  was  great  enough  to  pay  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  And  I  shall  choose  to  express  this  mystery 
in  the  words  of  scripture.  He  died  not  by  a  single  or  a  sudden 
death,  but  He  was  the  'Lamb  slain  from  the  begmning  of  the 
world®:'  for  He  was  massacred  in  Abel,  saith  St.  raulinusP ;  He 
was  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  the  person  of  Noah ;  it  was 
He  that  went  out  of  his  country,  when  Abraham  was  called  from 
Charran  and  wandered  from  his  native  soil ;  He  was  offered  up  in 
Isaac,  persecuted  in  Jacob,  betrayed  in  Joseph,  blinded  in  Samson, 
afijTonted  in  Moses,  sawed  in  EsayS  cast  mto  the  dungeon  with 

^  [Chap.  xxxiL  13.]  Abraham  peregrinatns,  in  Isaac  ohiatiu, 

»  [Amos  vi.  1.]  in  Jacob  famuTatus,  in  Joseph  venditus, 

■  [Luke  xvi  19.]  &c] 

•  [Rev.  xiii.  8.]  '  [Hieron.  in  Esai  ML  lib.  xv.  fin. 

p  [Ep.  xxxviiL  §  S.  coL  229.  In  Abel  torn.  iii.  col.  414. — Orig.  in  Ps.  xxxviL 

occisns  a  fratrc)  in  Noe  irrisus  a  filio,  in  horn.  i.  tom.  iL  p.  680.] 
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Jeremy :  for  all  these  were  types  of  Christ  suffering.  And  then 
His  passion  continued  even  after  His  resurrection.  For  it  is  He 
that  suffers  in  all  His  members ;  it  is  He  that '  endures  the  contradic- 
tion of  all  sinners'/  it  is  He  that  is  Hhe  Lord  of  life*/  and  is  '  cru- 
cified again^  and  put  to  open  shame^'  in  all  the  sufferings  of  His  ser- 
vants^ and  sins  of  rebels^  and  defiances  of  apostates  and  renegadoes/ 
and  violence  of  tyrants,  and  injustice  of  usurpers,  and  the  persecu- 
tions of  His  church.  It  is  He  that  is  stoned  in  St.  Stephen,  flayed 
in  the  person  of  St.  Bartholomew" ;  He  was  roasted  upon  St.  liu- 
rence  his  gridiron^  exposed  to  lions  in  St.  Ignatius^,  burned  in  St. 
Polycarp',  frozen  in  the  lake  where  stood  forty  mar^  of  Cappa- 
docia^.  Unigenittis  mim  Dei  ad  peragendum  mortis  sua  iacramm- 
turn  consummavit  omne genus  Aumanarumpassionum,  said  St.  Hilary' ; 
'  the  sacrament  of  Chnsfs  death  is  not  to  be  accomplished  but  by 
suffering  all  the  sorrows  of  humanity.' 

All  that  Christ  came  for  was,  or  was  mingled  with,  sufferings  :  for 
all  those  httle  joys  which  God  sent  either  to  recreate  His  person  or 
to  illustrate  His  oflBce,  were  abated  or  attended  with  afflictions ;  God 
being  more  careful  to  establish  in  Him  the  covenant  of  sufferings, 
than  to  refresh  His  sorrows.  Presently  after  the  angels  had  finished 
their  hallelujahs,  He  was  forced  to  fly  to  save  His  life ;  and  the  air 
became  full  of  shrieks  of  the  desolate  mothers  of  Bethlehem  for  their 
dying  babes.  God  had  no  sooner  made  Him  illustrious  with  a  voice 
from  heaven,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holv  Ghost  upon  Him  in  the 
waters  of  baptism,  but  He  was  deUvered  over  to  he  tranpted  and 
assaulted  by  the  devil  in  the  wilderness.  His  transfiguration  was  a 
bright  ray  of  glory ;  but  then  also  He  entered  into  a  cloud,  and  was 
told  a  sad  story  what  He  was  to  suffer  at  Jerusalem.  And  upon  Palm 
Sunday',  when  He  rode  triumphantly  into  Jerusalem,  and  was  adorned 
with  the  acclamations  of  a  King  and  a  God,  He  wet  the  palms  with 
His  tears,  sweeter  than  the  drops  of  Manna,  or  the  little  pearls  of 
heaven  that  descended  upon  mount  "Hermon ;  weeping  in  the  midst 
of  this  triumph,  over  obstinate,  perishing,  and  mahcious  Jerusalem. 
For  this  Jesus  was  like  the  rainbow,  which  God  set  in  the  clouds  as 
a  sacrament  to  confirm  a  promise,  and  estabhsh  a  grace ;  He  was  half 
made  of  the  glories  of  the  hght,  and  half  of  the  moisture  of  a  cloud ; 
in  His  best  days  He  was  but  half  triumph  and  half  sorrow :  He  was 
sent  to  tell  of  His  Father's  mercies,  and  that  God  intended  to  spare 
us;  but  appeared  not  but  in  the  company  or  in  the  retinue  of  a 

'  [Heb.  xii.  8.1  168.— Euseb.  H.  E.  iiL  36.] 

•  [Actsiii.  15]  X  [Epist  eccL  Smyrn.  de  inartyr.  S. 
«  [Heb.  vi.  6.]  Polycarp.  §  13.  apud  Cotcler.  ut  supr.,  p. 
■  [Theod.  Stud,  in  senn.  dc  S.  Bar-      200.— Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  15.] 

tbol.]  y  [S.  BasiL  horn,  xix.  in  xL  mart,  torn. 

^  [S.  Ambros.  De  off.  xnin.  i.  41.  torn.  ii.  p.  149.] 

ii.  col.  56.]  «  [Vid.  De  Trin.,  lib.  x.  §  1 1.  coL  1042.] 

•  [Metapbr.  in  martyr.  S.  Ignat  §  23.  «  [Cfl  *Life  of  Christ,*  part  iiL  ad  Sect, 
apud  Coteler.  Patr,  apostol.,  tom,  ii.  p.  xv.  §  5.  vol.  ii  p.  621.] 
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shower,  and  of  foul  weather.  Bat  I  need  not  tell  that  Jesus,  beloved 
of  God,  was  a  suffering  person :  that  which  concerns  this  question 
most  is  that  He  made  for  us  a  covenant  of  sufferings  :  His  doctrines 
were  such  as  expressly  and  by  consequent  enjoin  and  suppose  suffer- 
ings and  a  state  of  affliction ;  His  very  promises  were  sufferings ;  His 
beatitudes  were  sufferings ;  His  rewards,  and  His  ailments  to  invite 
men  to  follow  Him,  were  only  taken  from  sufferings  in  this  life,  and 
the  reward  of  sufferings  hereafter. 

For  if  we  summon  up  the  conunandments  of  Christ,  we  shall  find 
humility,  mortification,  self-denial,  repentance,  renouncing  the  world, 
mourning,  taking  up  the  cross,  dying  for  Him,  patience  and  poverty, 
to  stand  jn  the  cniefest  rank  of  christian  precepts,  and  in  the  direct 
order  to  heaven ;  '^  He  that  will  be  My  disciple,  must  deny  himself, 
and.  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  Me.''  We  must  follow  Him  that 
was  crowned  with  thorns  and  sorrows.  Him  that  was  drenched  in 
Cedron^,  nailed  upon  the  cross,  that  deserved  all  good,  and  suffered 
all  evil :  that  is  the  sum  of  christian  religion,  as  it  distinguishes  from 
all  the  reUgions  in  the  world.  To  which  we  may  add  the  express  pre- 
cept recorded  by  St.  James^ ;  "Be  afficted,  and  mourn,  and  weep ;  let 
your  laughter  be  turned  into  mourning,  and  your  joy  into  weeping/'— 
lou  see  the  commandments ;  will  you  also  see  the  promises  r  These 
they  are :  "In  the  world  ve  shall  have  tribulation,  in  Me  ye  shall 
have  peace '"  and  "  througn  many  tribulations  ye  shall  enter  into  hea- 
ven;'' and  "  he  that  loseth  father  and  mother,  wives  and  children, 
houses  and  lands,  for  My  name's  sake  and  the  gospel,  shall  receive  a 
hundred  fold  in  this  life,  with  persecution ;"  that's  part  of  his  reward : 
and,  "  He  chastiseth  every  son  that  He  receiveth ;  and  if  ye  be  exempt 
from  suffering,  ye  are  bastards  and  not  sons." — ^These  are  some  of 
Christ's  promises ;  will  you  see  some  of  Christ's  blessings  that  He  gives 
His  church  ?  "Blessed  are  the  poor;"  "  blessed  are  the  hungry  and 
thirsty ;"  "  blessed  are  they  that  mourn ;"  "  blessed  are  the  humble ;" 
"  blessed  are  the  persecuted** :"  of  the  eight  beatitudes,  five  of  them 
have  temporal  misery  and  meanness,  or  an  afflicted  condition,  for 
their  subject. — ^Will  you  at  last  see  some  of  the  rewards  which  Christ 
hath  propounded  to  His  servants,  to  invite  them  to  follow  HimP 
"When  I  am  lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all  men  after  Me;"  when  Christ 
is  "  lifted  up,  as  Moses  lift  up  the  seroent  in  the  wilderness,"  that  is, 
lifted  upon  the  cross,  then,  "  He  will  draw  us  after  Him."  "  To 
you  it  is  given  for  Christ,"  saith  St.  Paul,  when  he  went  to  sweeten 
and  to  flatter  the  Philippians* :  well,  what  is  given  to  them?  some  great 
favours  surely ;  true ;  "It  is  not  only  given  that  you  believe  in  Christ," 
though  that  be  a  great  matter,  "  but  also  that  you  suffer  for  Him," 
that's  the  highest  of  your  honour.    And  therefore  saith  St  James^, 

*  [Adrichom.  in  Dcscript  Urb.  Hiero-  ^  [Matt  v.] 
Bol.,  cap.  207.  p.  97.— Cf.  *  Life  of  Christ/  •  fPhil.  L  29/ 
part  iiL  sect  \5.  vol.  ii  p.  668.J  '  [James  i.  2.; 

•  [James  iv.  9.] 
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*'  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  enter  into  divers  tempta- 
tions:''  and  St.  Peter*;  '^Communicating  with  the  sufiferings  of 
Christ,  rejoice."  And  St.  James  again ^;  "We  count  them  blessed 
that  have  suffered  :"  ^d  St.  Paul,  when  he  gives  his  blessing  to  the 
Thessalonians,  he  uses  this  form  of  prayer,  "  Our  Lord  direct  your 
hearts  in  the  charity  of  Ood,  and  in  the  ^^tience  and  sufferings  of 
Christ*.*'  So  that  if  we  will  serve  the  King  of  sufferings^,  whose 
crown  was  of  thorns,  whose  sceptre  was  a  re^  of  scorn,  whose  im- 
perial robe  was  a  scarlet  of  mockeiy,  whose  throne  was  the  cross ;  we 
must  serve  Him  in  sufferings,  in  poverty  of  spirit,  in  humility  and  - 
mortification ;  and  for  our  reward  we  shall  have  persecution,  and  all 
its  blessed  consequents :  atqtie  hoc  eat  esse  christianum. 

Since  this  was  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  we  expect  should 
be  done  in  the  dry  P  Let  us  in  the  next  place  consider  how  God  hath 
treated  His  saints  and  servants,  and  the  descending  ages  of  the  gospel ; 
that  if  the  best  of  Ood's  servants  were  followers  oi  Jesus  in  this  cove- 
nant of  sufferings,  we  may  not  think  it  strange  concerning  the  fiery 
trial,  as  if  some  new  thing  had  happened  to  us''.  For  as  the  gospel 
was  founded  in  sufferings,  we  shall  also  see  it  grow  in  persecutions : 
and  as  Christ's  blood  did  cement  the  comer-stones  and  the  first 
foundations;  so  the  blood  and  sweat,  the  groans  and  sighings,  the 
afflictions  and  mortifications,  of  saints  ana  martyrs,  did  ma&e  the 
superstructures,  and  must  at  last  finish  the  building. 

If  I  begin  with  the  apostles,  who  were  to  persuade  the  worid  to 
become  christian,  and  to  use  proper  arguments  of  invitation,  we 
shall  find  that  they  never  offered  an  argument  of  temporal  prosperity; 
they  never  promised  empires  and  thrones  on  earth,  nor  riches,  nor 
temporal  power :  and  it  would  have  been  soon  confuted,  if  they  who 
were  whipt  and  imprisoned,  banished  and  scattered,  persecutea  and 
tormentea,  should  have  promised  sunshine  days  to  others  which  they 
could  not  to  themselves.  Of  all  the  apostles  there  was  not  one  that 
died  a  natural  death  but  only  St.  John ;  and  did  he  escape  ?  Yes ; 
but  he  was  put  into  a  cauldron  of  scalding  lead  and  oil*  oefore  the 
Port  Latin  in  Some,  and  escaped  death  by  miracle,  though  no 
miracle  was  wrought  to  make  him  escape  the  torture.  And  besides 
this  he  lived  long  in  banishment,  and  that  was  worse  than  St.  Peter's 
chains ;  Sancius  Petrus  in  vinculis,  ei  Johannes  antejportam  latinam, 
were  both  days  of  martyrdom,  and  church-festivals.  And  after  a 
long  and  laborious  life,  and  the  affliction  of  being  detained  from  his 
crown,  and  his  sorrows  for  the  death  of  his  fellow-disciples,  he  died 
full  of  days  and  sufferings.  And  when  St.  Paul  was  taken  into  the 
apostolate,  his  commissions  were  signed  in  these  words,  "  I  will  shew 
unto  him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  My  name"*.^'    And  his 

f  [1  Pet  iv.  18.  j  >  Tert  [De  praescr.  haeret,  cap.  xxxvi. 

^  f  James  y.  11.1  p.  215.]— S.  Uieron.  [sc  citans  TertulL 

'  [2  Thes.  iiL  5.]  in  libro  Adv.  Jovin.,  torn.  iv.  part  2. 

^  rHeb.ii.  10.]  col.  169.] 

k  [I  Pet  iv.  12.]  -  [Acts  it  16.] 
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whole  life  was  a  continual  suffering ;  Quolidie  morior  was  his  motto, 
'Idie  daily/  and  his  lesson  that  he  daily  learned  was  to  'know 
Christ  Jesus,  and  Him  crucified ;'  and  all  his  joy  was  '  to  rejoice 
in  the  cross  of  Christ  /  and  the  changes  of  his  life  were  nothing 
but  the  changes  of  his  sufferings  and  the  variety  of  his  labours.  For 
though  Christ  hath  finished  His  own  sufferings  for  expiation  of  the 
world,  yet  there  are  vorcpiyftara  0\L\^€<av^,  'portions  that  are  behind 
of  the  sufferings'  of  Christ,  which  must  be  filled  up  by  His  body,  the 
church ;  and  happy  are  they  that  put  in  the  greatest  symbol ;  for  '  in 
the  same  measure  you  are  partakers  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  the 
same  shall  ye  be  idso  of  the  consolation**.'  And  therefore  concerning 
St.  Paul,  as  it  was  also  concerning  Christ,  there  is  nothing  or  but  very 
little  in  scripture  relating  to  his  person  and  chances  of  his  private 
life,  but  his  labours  and  persecutions ;  as  if  the  Holy  Ghost  did  think 
nothing  fit  to  stand  upon  record  for  Christ  but  sufferings. 

And  now  began  to  work  the  greatest  glory  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence; here  was  the  case  of  chnstianity  at  stake.  The  world  was 
rich  and  prosperous,  learned  and  full  of  wise  men ;  the  gospel  was 
preached  with  poverty  and  persecution,  in  simplicity  of  discourse, 
and  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit :  God  was  on  one  side,  and  the 
devil  on  the  other;  they  each  of  them  dressed  up  their  city ;  Babylon 
upon  earth,  Jerusalem  from  above.  The  devil's  city  was  full  of  plea- 
sure, triumphs,  victories,  and  cruelty ;  good  news,  and  great,  wealth ; 
conquest  over  kings,  and  making  nations  tributary:  they  'bound 
kings  in  chains,  and  the  nobles  with  links  of  iron^  /  and  the  inherit- 
ance of  tiie  earth  was  theirs :  the  Bomans  were  lords  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world ;  and  God  permitted  to  the  devil  the  firmament  and 
mcrease,  the  wars  and  the  success  of  that  people  giving  to  him  an 
entire  power  of  disposing  the  great  changes  of  tne  world,  so  as  mieht 
best  increase  their  greatness  and  power :  and  he  therefore  did  it,  be- 
cause all  the  power  of  the  Boman  greatness  was  a  professed  enemy 
to  Christianity.  And  on  the  other  side  God  was  to  bund  up  Jerusalem 
and  the  kitigdom  of  the  gospel;  and  He  chose  to  build  it  of  hewn 
stone,  cut  and  broken :  the  apostles  He  chose  for  preachers,  and  they 
had  no  learning ;  women  and  mean  people  were  the  first  disciples, 
and  they  had  no  power ;  the  devil  was  to  lose  his  kingdom,  and  he 
wanted  no  malice :  and  therefore  he  stirred  np,  and  as  well  as  he 
could  he  made  active  all  the  power  of  Some,  and  all  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks,  and  all  the  malice  of  barbarous  people,  and  all  the  pre- 
judice and  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  against  this  doctrine  and  insti- 
tution, which  preached  and  promised,  and  brought  persecution  along 
with  it.  On  the  one  side  there  was  scandalum  crueU,  on  the  other 
paUenUa  ianctorum  ;  and  what  was  the  event  ?  They  that  had  over- 
come the  world  could  not  strangle  Christianity.  But  so  have  I  seen 
the  sun  with  a  little  ray  of  distant  light  chaUenge  all  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  without  violence  and  noise  climbing  up  the  hill  hath 

n  [ColoM.  L  24.]  •  [2  Cor.  L  7.]  »  [Pa.  cxlix.  8.] 
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made  night  so  to  retire  that  its  memory  was  lost  in  the  joys  and  sprite- 
fulness  of  the  morning :  and  Christianity  without  violence  or  armies^ 
without  resistance  and  self-preservation,  without  strength  or  human 
eloquence,  without  challenging  of  privileges  or  firfiting  against 
tyranny,  without  alteration  of  government  and  scandal  of  princes, 
with  its  humility  and  meekness,  with  toleration  and  patience,  with 
obedience  and  charity,  with  praying  and  dying,  did  insensibly  turn 
the  world  into  christian,  and  persecution  into  victory. 

For  Christ,  who  began,  and  lived,  and  died  in  sorrows,  perceivingP 
His  own  sufferings  to  succeed  so  well,  and  that  'for  suffering  death 
He  was  crowned  with  inmiortaUtyS'  resolved  to  take  all  His  disci- 
ples and  servants  to  the  fellowship  of  the  same  suffering,  that  they 
might  have  a  participation  of  His  glory ;  knowing,  Grod  had  opened 
no  gate  of  heaven  but  'the  narrow  gate,^  to  which  the  cross  was 
the  key.  And  since  Christ  now  being  our  high-priest-  in  heaven, 
intercedes  for  us  by  representing  His  passion,  and  the  dolours  of  the 
cross,  that  even  in  glory  He  might  still  preserve  the  mercies  of  His 
past  sufferings,  for  which  the  Father  did  so  delight  in  Him;  He 
also  designs  to  present  us  to  God  dressed  in  the  same  robe,  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  honoured  with  ''the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus'.''  "  He  hath  predestinated  us  to  be  conformable  to  the 
image  of  His  Son" ;''  and  if  under  a  Head  crowned  with  thorns, 
we  bring  to  God  members  circled  with  roses,  and  softness,  and  deli- 
cacy, triumphant  members  in  the  militant  church,  God  will  reject 
lis.  He  will  not  know  us  who  are  so  unlike  our  elder  Brother :  for 
we  are  members  of  the  Lamb,  not  of  the  Lion ;  and  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ing part,  not  of  the  triumphant  part.  And  for  three  hundred  years 
together  the  church  lived  upon  blood,  and  was  nourished  with  blood, 
the  blood  of  her  own  children;  thirty-three*  bishops  of  Rome  in 
immediate  succession  were  put  to  violent  and  minatural  deaths ;  and 
so  were  all  the  churches  of  the  east  and  west  built ;  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  of  religion  was  advanced  by  the  sword,  but  it  was  the 
sword  of  the  persecutors,  not  of  resisters  or  warriors :  th?y  were  'all 
baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ^; ^  their  very  profession  and  insti- 
tution is  to  live  like  Him,  and  when  He  requires  it  to  die  for  Him; 
that  is  the  very  formality,  the  life  and  essence  of  Christianity.  This 
I  say  lasted  for  three  hundred  years,  that  the  prayers,  and  the  backs, 
and  the  necks  of  Christians  fought  against  the  rods  and  axes  of  the 
persecutors,  and  prevailed,  till  the  country,  and  the  cities,  and  the 
court  itself,  was  filled  with  Christians.  Aiid  by  this  time  the  army 
of  martyrs  was  vast  and  numerous,  and  the  number  of  sufferers 
blunted  the  hangman's  sword.  For  Christ  first  triumphed  over  the 
princes  and  powers  of  the  world  before  He  would  admit  them  to 
serve  Him ;  He  first  felt  their  malice  before  He  would  make  use  of 
their  defence ;  to  shew  that  it  was  not  His  necessity  that  required  it. 


perceived*  in  first  two  edd.]  •  [Rom.  viii.  29.] 

Heb.  ii.  9.]  *  [See  vol.  v.  p.  13.] 

Gal.  vi.  17.]  »  [Rom.  vi.  3.] 
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but  His  grace  that  admitted  kings  and  qaeens  to  be  nurses  of  the 
church. 

And  now  the  church  was  at  ease,  and  she  that  sucked  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  so  long  began- now  to  suck  the  milk  of  queens*. 
Indeed  it  was  a  great  mercy  in  appearance,  and  was  so  intended, 
but  it  proved  not  so.  But  then  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  pursuance  of 
the  design  of  Christ,  who  meant  by  sufferings  to  perfect  His  church, 
as  Himself  was  by  the  same  instrument,  was  pleased,  now  that  per- 
secution did  cease,  to  inspire  the  church  with  the  spirit  of  mortifica- 
tion and  austerity ;  and  then  thej  made  colleges  of  sufferers,  persons 
who  to  secure  their  inheritance  m  the  world  to  come  did  cut  off  all 
their  portion  in  this,  excepting  so  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  to 
their  present  being;  and  oy  instruments  of  humility,  by  patience 
under,  and  a  voluntary  undertaking  of,  the  cross,  the  burden  of  the 
Lord,  by  self-denial,  by  fastings  and  sackcloth  and  pemoctations  in 
prayer,  they  chose  then  to  exercise  the  active  part  of  the  religion, 
mingling  it  as  much  as  they  could  with  the  suffering. 

And  indeed  it  is  so  glorious  a  thing  to  be  lu:e  Christ,  to  be 
dressed  like  the  Prince  of  the  catholic  church,  who  was  so  '  a  man  of 
sufferings,'  and  to  whom  a  prosperous  and  unaflBicted  person  is  very 
unlike,  that  in  all  ages  the  servants  of  God  have  put  on  'the  armour 
of  righteousness,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left' :'  that  is,  in 
the  sufferings  of  persecution,  or  the  labours  of  mortification;  in 
patience  under  the  rod  of  God,  or  by  election  of  our  own ;  by  tolera- 
tion, or  self-denial;  by  actual  martyrdom,. or  by  aptness  or  disposi- 
tion towards  it;  by  dying  for  Christ,  or  suffering  for  Him;  by  being 
willing  to  part  with  all  when  He  calls  for  it,  and  by  parting  with 
what  we  can  for  the  relief  of  His  poor  members,  ror  know  this, 
there  is  no  state  in  the  church  so  serene,  no  days  so  prosperous,  in 
which  God  does  not  give  to  His  servants  the  powers  and  opportuni- 
ties of  suffering  for  Him ;  not  only  they  that  die  for  Christ,  but  they 
that  live  according  to  His  laws,  shall  find  some  lives  to  part  with, 
and  many  ways  to  suffer  for  Christ.  To  kill  and  crucify  the  old  man 
and  all  his  lusts,  to  mortify  a  beloved  sin,  to  fiffht  against  tempta- 
tions, to  do  violence  to  our  bodies,  to  live  chastely,  to  suffer  affronts 
patiently,  to  forgive  injuries  and  debts,  to  renounce  all  prejudice  and 
interest  in  religion,  and  to  choose  our  side  for  truth's  sake,  not  be- 
cause it  is  prosperous  but  because  it  pleases  Grod;  to  be  charitable 
beyond  our  power,  to  reprove  our  betters  with  modesty  and  open- 
ness, to  displease  men  rather  than  God,  to  be  at  enmity  with  the 
world  that  you  may  preserve  friendship  with  God,  to  deny  the  im- 
portunity and  troublesome  kindness  of  a  drinking  friend,  to  own 
truth  in  despite  of  danger  or  scorn,  to  despise  shame,  to  refuse 
worldly  pleasure  when  they  tempt  your  soul  beyond  duty  or  safety, 
to  take  pains  in  the  cause  of  religion,  the  'labour  of  love,'  and  the 

»  [Is.  Ix.  16.]  '  [2  Cor.  vl  7.] 
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crossing  of  jour  anger,  peeyishnesB  and  morosity:  these  are  the  daQy 
snfiferings  of  a  Christian ;  and,  if  we  perform  them  well,  will  have 
the  same  reward,  and  an  eqoal  smart,  and  greats  labour,  than  the 
plain  suffering  the  hangman's  swordL  This  I  have  discoursed,  to 
represent  unto  you  that  vou  cannot  be  exempted  firom  the  simihtude 
of  Christ's  sufferings ;  that  Ood  will  shut  no  age  nor  no  man  from 
his  portion  of  the  cross;  that  we  cannot  £aQ  of  the  result  of  this 
predestination,  nor  without  oui  own  fault  be  excluded  firom  the 
covenant  of  sufferings.  'Judgment  must  begin  at  God's  house,' 
and  enters  first  upon  the  sons  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom;  and  if 
it  be  not  bj  the  direct  persecutbn  of  tyrants,  it  will  be  by  the  per- 
secution of  the  devil,  or  infirmities  of  our  own  flesh.  But  because 
this  was  but  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  text,  I  return  to  make 
use  of  all  the  former  discourse. 

Let  no  christian  man  make  any  judgment  concerning  his  con- 
dition or  his  cause  by  the  external  event  of  *things.  For  although 
in  the  law  of  Moses  God  made  with  His  people  a  covenant  of  tem- 
poral prosperity,  and  His  saints  did  bind  the  kings  of  the  Amorites 
and  the  Philistines  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  links  of  iron, 
and  then  that  was  the  honour  which  all  Bia  saints  had^;  yet  in 
Christ  Jesus  He  made  a  covenant  of  sufferings.  Most  of  the  graces 
of  Christianity  are  suffering  graces,  and  God  hath  predestinated  us 
to  sufferings,  and  we  are  baptized  into  suffering,  ana  our  very  com- 
munions are  symbols  of  our  duty  by  being  the  sacrament  of  Christ's 
death  and  passion ;  and  Chnst  foretold  to  us  tribulation,  and  pro- 
mised only  that  He  would  be  with  us  in  tribulation,  that  He  would 
give  us  His  Spirit  to  assist  us  at  tribunals,  and  His  grace  to  despise 
the  world  and  to  contemn  riches,  and  boldness  to  confess  every 
article  of  the  christian  faith  in  the  tace  of  armies  and  armed  tyrants. 
And  He  also  prombed  that  all  thincs  should  work  together  for  the 
best  to  His  servants',  that  is,  He  would  '  out  of  the  eat^  bring  meat, 
and  out  of  the  strong  issue  sweetness^'  and  crowns  and  sceptres 
should  spring  firom  crosses,  and  that  the  cross  itself  should  stand 
upon  the  globes  and  sceptres  of  princes;  but  He  never  promised  to 
His  servants  that  they  should  pursue  kii^^s  and  destroy  armies,  that 
they  should  reign  over  the  nations,  and  promote  the  cause  of  Jesus 
Christ  by  breaking  His  commandments.  'The  shield  of  faith,  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,'  'the  armour  of  righteousness,'  and  the 
weapons  of  spiritual  warfare'' ;  these  are  they  by  which  Christianity 
swelled  bom  a  small  company,  and  a  less  reputation,  to  possess  the 
chairs  of  doctors,  and  the  thronea  of  princes,  and  the  hearts  of  all 
men.  But  men  in  all  ages  will  be  tampering  with  shadows  and  toys. 
The  apostles  at  no  hand  could  endure  to  hear  that  Christ's  'kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,'  and  that  their  Master  should  die  a  sad  and 
shameful  death ;  though  that  way  He  was  to  receive  His  crown,  and 
'  enter  into  glory.'     And  after  Christ's  time,  when  His  disciples  had 

^  [Ps.  cxlix.  8,  9.]    «  [Rom.  viii  28.]       •  [Judg.  xiv.  14.]    ^  [2  Cor.  x.  4.] 
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taken  up  the  cross^  and  wei^  marcliing  the  King's  highway  of  sor- 
rows, there  were  a  very  great  many*,  even  the  generality  of  Chris- 
tians for  two  or  three  ages  together,  who  fell  on  dreaming  that  Christ 
should  come  and  reign  upon  earth  again  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
then  the  saints  should  reign  in  all  abundance  of  temporal  power  and 
fortunes :  but  these  men  were  content  to  stay  for  it  till  after  the 
resurrection;  in  the  meantime  took  up  their  cross,  and  followed 
after  their  Lord,  the  King  of  sufferings.  But  now>a-davs,  we  find 
a  generation  of  men  who  have  changed  the  covenant  of  sufferings 
into  victories  and  triumphs,  riches  and  prosperous  chances,  and 
reckon  their  Christianity  by  their  good  fortunes;  as  if  Christ  had 
promised  to  His  servants  no  heaven  hereafter,  no  Snirit  in  the  mean- 
time to  refresh  their  sorrows ;  as  if  He  had  enjoined  them  no  passive 
graces;  but  as  if  to  be  a  Christian  and  to  be  a  Turk  were  the  same 
thinff .  Mahomet  entered  and  possessed  by  the  sword :  Christ  came 
by  the  cross,  entered  by  humility;  and  nis  saints  'possess  their 
souls  by  patience**/ 

God  was  fEon  to  midti^y  miracles  to  make  Christ  capable  of  being 
a  '  man  of  sorrows  /  and  shall  we  think  He  will  worK  miracles  to 
make  us  delicate  P  He  promised  us  a  glorious  portion  hereafter,  to 
which  if  all  the  sufferings  of  the  world  were  put  together  they  are 
not  worthv  to  be  compared ;  and  shall  we,  with  Dives,  choose  our 
portion  of  'good  thin^  in  this  life?'  If  Christ  suffered  so  many 
things  only  that  He  might  give  us  glory,  shall  it  be  strange  that  we 
shall  suffer  who  are  to  receive  His  glory  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  think  we 
shall  obtain  glories  at  an  easier  rate,  than  to  drink  of  the  brook®  in 
the  way  in  which  Christ  was  drenched.  When  the  devil  appeared 
to  St.  Martin'  in  a  bright  splendid  shape,  and  said  he  was  Chnst,  he 
answered,  Chriatv4  non  nisi  in  cruce  apparet  suis  in  hoc  vita.  And 
when  St.  I^natius^^  was  newly  tied  in  a  chain  to  be  led  to  his  martyr- 
dom, he  cned  out,  Nwnc  incipio  esie  chrutianua.  And  it  was  observed 
by  Minutius  Felk^,  and  was  indeed  a  great  and  excellent  truth, 
Omnes  viri  fortes  quos  pentiles  pradicabant  in  exemphim  arumnia  auis 
inclyti  Jhruerunt,  '  the  gentiles  in  their  whole  religion  never  pro- 
pounded any  man  imitable  unless  the  man  were  poor  or  persecuted.' 
Brutus  stood  for  his  country's  liberty,  but  lost  his  army  and  his  life ; 
Socrates  was  put  to  death  for  speaking  a  religious  truth;  Cato  chose 
to  be  on  the  right  side,  but  happened  to  fall  upon  the  oppressed  and 
the  injured ;  he  died  together  with  his  party. 

Yiotrix  cauta  ddt  placuit,  sed  vicU  Catoni  K 

And  if  Gk)d  thus  dealt  with  the  best  of  heathens,  to  whom  He  had 
made  no  clear  revelation  of  immortal  recompenses ;  how  httle  is  the 

•  [Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  39.— Jtwt  Mart         '  [Sulpit  Sever,  in  vit.  B.  Mart,  cap. 
Dial  cum  Tryph.,  cap.  80  sqq.  p.  177. —     xxiy.  torn,  i  p.  ZZ.'\ 

Iren.  contr.  hsi.  lib. v.  cap.  31  sqq.  p.  330.]         '  [Euseb.  U.  E.  iii.  36 ;  cfl  yoL  iL  634.] 
d  [Luke  xxi  19.]  ^  TVid.  cap.  xxxvL] 

•  [Vi4.  p.  437  iupr.]  *  [Lucan.  i.  128.] 
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faith  and  how  much  less  is  the  patience  of  Christians,  if  they  shall 
think  much  to  suffer  sorrows,  since  they  so  clearly  see  with  the  eye  of 
faith  the  great  things  which  are  laid  up  for  them  that  are  '^  fEiithfal 
unto  the  death!  ?'^  Faith  is  useless,  if  now  in  the  midst  of  so  great 
pretended  lights  we  shall  not  dare  to  trust  God  unless  we  have  all 
in  hand  that  we  desire ;  and  suffer  nothing,  for  aU  we  can  hope  for. 
They  that  live  by  sense  have  no  use  of  faith :  yet  our  Lord  Jesus, 
concerning  whose  passions  the  gospel  speaks  much,  but  little  of  His 
glorifications ;  whose  shame  was  public,  whose  pains  were  notorious, 
but  His  joys  and  transfigurations  were  secret,  and  kept  private ;  He 
who  womd  not  suffer  His  holy  mother,  whom  in  great  degrees  He 
exempted  from  sin,  to  be  exempted  from  many  and  great  sorrows, 
certainly  intends  to  admit  none  to  His  resurrection  but  by  the  doors 
of  His  grave,  none  to  glory  but  by  the  way  of  the  cross.  "  If  we  be 
planted  into  the  likeness  of  His  death,  we  shall  be  also  of  His  resur- 
rection^;^' eke  on  no  terms.  Christ  took  away  sin  from  us,  but  He 
left  us  our  share  of  sufferings;  and  the  cross,  which  was  first  printed 
upon  us  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  must  for  ever  be  borne  by  us  in 
penance,  in  mortification,  in  self-denial,  and  in  martyrdom,  and  tolera- 
tion, according  as  God  shall  require  of  us  by  the  changes  of  the 
world,  and  the  condition  of  the  church. 

For  Christ  considers  nothinff  but  souk ;  He  values  not  their  estate 
or  bodies,  supplying  our  want  by  His  providence;  and  being  secured 
that  our  bodies  may  be  killed,  but  cannot  perish,  so  long  as  we  pre- 
serve our  dtity  and  our  consciences.  Christ  our  Captain  hangs  naked 
upon  the  cross :  our  fellow-soldiers  are  cast  into  prison,  torn  with 
lions,  rent  in  sunder  with  trees  returning  from  their  violent  bendings, 
broken  upon  wheels,  roasted  upon  gridirons,  and  have  had  the  honour 
not  only  to  have  a  good  cause,  but  also  to  suffer  for  it ;  and  by  faith 
not  by  armies,  by  patience  not  by  fighting,  have  overcome  the  world; 
et  sit  anima  mea  cum  cAristianu^  *I  pray  God  my  soul  may  be  among 
the  Christians.'  And  yet  the  Turks  have  prevailed  upon  a  great  part 
of  the  christian  world,  and  have  made  them  slaves  and  tributaries, 
and  do  them  all  spite,  and  are  hugely  prosperous :  but  when  Christians 
are  so,  then  they  are  tempted  and  put  in  danger,  and  never  have 
their  duty  and  their  interest  so  well  secured,  as  when  they  lose  all  for 
Christ,  and  are  adorned  with  wounds  or  poverty,  change  or  scorn, 
affronte  or  revilings,  which  are  the  obelisks  and  triumphs  of  a  holy 
cause.  Evil  men  and  evil  causes  had  need  have  good  fortune  and 
great  success  to  support  their  persons  and  their  pretences ;  for  nothing 
but  innocence  and  Christianity  can  flourish  in  a  persecution. — I  sum 
up  this  first  discourse  in  a  word :  in  all  the  scripture,  and  in  all  the 
authentic  stories  of  the  church,  we  find  it  often  that  the  devil  ap- 

)    [Rev.  ii.  10.1  stantiatlon  (by  Peter  Scarga,  art  xi.  then 

*  [Rom.  vL  6. J  by  Du  Plessis,  lib.  iv.  cap.  9,  by  Perron, 

^  fin  allusion  to  the  well-known  say-  DailU,  &c.)  '  Quandoquidem  comedunt 

ing  of  Averroes  the  Mahometan  quottfd  '  christiani  quod  colunt,  sit  anima  mea 

in  the  controversy  concerning  Transnb-  cum  philosophis.'] 
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peared  in  the  shape  of  an  '  angel  of  light",'  but  was  never  suffered  so 
much  as  to  counterfeit  a  persecuted  sufferer.  Say  no  more  therefore 
as  the  murmuring  Israelites  said,  '  If  the  Lord  be  with  us,  why  have 
these  evils  apprehended  us"?'  For  if  to  be  afRicted  be  a  sign  that 
God  hath  forsaken  a  man,  and  refuses  to  own  his  religion  or  his  ques- 
tion, then  he  that  oppresses  the  widow,  and  murders  the  innocent, 
and  puts  the  fatherless  to  death,  and  foUows  Providence  by  doing  all 
the  evils  that  he  can,  that  is,  all  that  God  suffers  him,  he,  I  say,  is  the 
only  saint  and  servant  of  God ;  and  upon  the  same  ground  the  wolf 
and  the  fox  may  boast  when  they  scatter  and  devour  a  flock  of  lambs 
and  harmless  sheep. 


SEEMON  X. 

II.  It  follows  now  that  we  enquire  concerning  the  reasons  of  the 
Divine  providence  in  this  administration  of  affairs,  so  far  as  He  hath 
been  pleased  to  draw  aside  the  curtain,  and  to  unfold  the  leaves  of 
His  counsels  and  predestination.  And  for  such  an  enquiry  we  have 
the  precedent  of  the  prophet  Jeremy <>;  "Righteous  art  Thou,  O 
Lord,  when  I  plead  with  Thee;  yet  let  us  talk  to  Thee  of  Thv  judg- 
ments :  wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper?  wherefore  are 
all  they  happy  that  deal  very  treacherously  ?  Thou  liast  planted  them, 
yea  they  have  taken  root,  they  grow,  yea  they  bring  forth  fruit." 
Concerning  which  in  general  the  prophet  MalachiP  gives  this  account 
after  the  same  complaint  made ;  "  And  now  we  call  the  proud  happy ; 
and  they  that  work  wickedness  are  set  up,  yea  they  that  t^mpt  God 
are  even  delivered.  They  that  feared  the  Lord,  spake  often  one  to 
another;  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard,  and  a  book  of  remem- 
brance was  written  before  Him,  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord  and 
thought  upon  His  name.  And  they  shall  be  Mine,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  bind  up  My  jewels ;  and  I  will  spare 
them,  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth  him.  Then  shall 
e  return,  and  discern  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between 
lim  that  serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  Him  not.''  In  this  in- 
terval which  is  a  valley  of  tears,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  rejoice  who 
shall  weep  for  ever ;  and  "  they  that  sow  in  tears''  shall  have  no  cause 
to  complain ;  when  God  gathers  all  the  mourners  into  His  kingdom, 
thqr  "  shall  reap  with  joy**." 

ror  innocence  and  joy  were  appointed  to  dwell  together  for  ever. 
And  joy  went  not  first ;  but  when  innocence  went  away,  sorrow  and 
sickness  dispossessed  joy  of  its  habitation ;  and  now  this  world  must 
be  always  a  scene  oi  sorrows,  and  no  joy  can  grow  here  but  that 

■  [2  Cor.  xi.  14.]  n  [Judg.  vi.  18.]  •  [Chap.  xii.  1,  2.] 

f  [Chtp.  iil  15  sqq.]  Q  [Ps.  cxxvi.  6.] 
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whicli  is  imaginary  and  fantastic.  There  is  no  worldly  joy,  no  joy 
proper  for  this  world,  but  that  which  wicked  persons  fancy  to  them- 
selves in  the  hopes  and  designs  of  iniquity.  He  that  covets  his 
neighbour's  wife  or  land,  dreams  of  fine  things,  and  thinks  it  a  feir 
condition  to  be  rich  and  cursed,  to  be  a  beast  and  die,  or  to  lie  wal- 
lowing in  his  filthiness :  but  those  holy  souls  who  are  not  in  love 
with  the  leprosy  and  the  itch  for  the  pleasure  of  scratching,  they 
know  no  pleasure  can  grow  from  the  thorns  which  Adam  planted  in 
the  hedges  of  paradise,  and  that  sorrow  which  was  brought  in  by  sin 
must  not  go  away  till  it  hath  returned  us  into  the  first  condition  of 
innocence;  the  same  instant  that  quits  us  from  sin  and  the  failings 
*  of  mortality,  the  same  instant  wipes  all  tears  from  our  eyes;  but  that 
is  not  in  this  world.     In  the  mean  time, 

God  afOicts  the  godly,  that  He  might  manifest  many  of  Bia  attri- 
butes, and  His  servants  exercise  many  of  their  virtues. 

Nee  fortuna  probat  causae,  sequiturque  merentes, 
Sed  yaga  per  cunctos  nuUo  discrimine  fertur : 
Scilicet  est  aliud,  quod  nos  cogatque  regatque, 
Majusy  et  in  proprias  ducat  mortalia  leges  ^ 

For,  without  sufferings  of  saints,  God  should  lose  the  glories, 
1,  of  bringing  good  out  of  evil ;  2,  of  being  with  us  in  tribulation ; 
8,  of  sustaining  our  infirmities ;  4,  of  triumphing  over  the  malice  of 
His  enemies.  5.  Without  the  suffering  of  saints  where  were  the 
exaltation  of  the  cross,  the  conformity  of  the  members  to  Christ  their 
head,  the  coronets  of  martyrs  P  6,  where  were  the  trial  of  our  faith  P 
7,  or  the  exercise  of  long-suffering?  8,  where  were  the  opportuni- 
ties to  give  Gk>d  the  greatest  love,  which  cannot  be  but  by  dying  and 
suffering  for  Him  P  9.  How  should  that  which  the  world  calls  folly 
prove  the  greatest  wisdom;  10,  and  Qoi  be  glorified  by  events  con- 
trary to  the  probability  and  expectation  of  their  causes?  11.  By 
the  suffering  of  saints  ehristian  religion  is  proved  to  be  most  excel- 
lent; whilst  the  iniquitv  and  cruelty  of  the  adversaries  proves  the 
illecebra  secta,  as  Tertullian's*  phrase  is ;  it  invites  men  to  consider 
the  secret  excellencies  of  that  religion  for  which  and  in  which  men 
are  so  willing  to  die ;  for  that  religion  must  needs  be  worth  looking 
into,  which  so  many  wise  and  excellent  men  do  so  much  value  above 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  12.  That  a  man^s  nature  is  passible,  is  its 
best  advantage ;  for  by  it  we  are  all  redeemed :  by  the  passiveness 
and  sufferings  of  our  Lord  and  brother  we  were  all  rescued  from  the 
portion  of  devils ;  and  by  our  suffering  we  have  a  capacity  of  serving 
God  beyond  that  of  angels ;  who  indeed  can  sing  God's  praise  with 
a  sweeter  note,  and  obey  Him  with  a  more  unabated  will,  and  execute 
His  commands  with  a  swifter  wing  and  a  greater  power ;  but  they 
cannot  die  for  God,  they  can  lose  no  lands  for  Him;  and  He  that 
did  so  for  all  us,  and  commanded  us  to  do  so  for  Him,  is  ascended 
far  above  all  angels,  and  is  heir  of  a  greater  glory.  18.  'Do'  this 
»  [ManiL,  Ub,  iv.  lin.  96.]  •  [ApoL  ad  fin.] 
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and  Hve,  was  the  covenant  of  the  law;  but  in  the  gospel  it  {s, 
'  Soffer^  this  and  live ;  '  He  that  forsaketh  house  and  land^  friends 
and  life,  for  My  sake^  is  My  disciple/  14.  Bj  the  sufferings  of 
saints  Ood  chastises  their  foUies  and  levities,  and  suffers  not  their 
errors  to  climb  up  into  heresies,  nor  their  infirmities  into  crimes. 

'a£9iction  makes  a  fool  leave  his  foUj/  If  David  numbers  the 
people  of  Judea,  God  punishes  him  sharply  and  loudly;  but  if 
Augustus  Ceesar  numbers  all  the  world,  he  is  let  alone  and  prospers. 

Ule  crucem  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  bio  diadema". 

And  in  giving  physic  we  always  call  that  just  and  fitting  that  is 
useful  and  profitable ;  no  man  complains  of  his  physidan^s  iniquity, 
if  he  bums  one  part  to  cure  all  the  body;  if  the  belly  be  punished 
to  chastise  the  floods  of  humour  and  the  evils  of  a  surfeit.  Punish- 
ments can  no  other  way  turn  into  a  merCy,  but  when  they  are  de- 
signed for  medicine;  and  God  is  then  very  careful  of  thy  soul, 
when  He  will  suppress  every  of  its  evils  when  it  first  discomposes 
the  order  of  things  and  spirits.     And  what  hurt  is  it  to  thee  if  a 

J>ersecution  draws  thee  from  the  vanities  of  a  former  prosperity,  and 
orces  thee  into  the  sobrieties  of  a  holy  life?  what  loss  is  it,  what 
misery  P  Is  not  the  least  sin  a  greater  evil  than  the  greatest  of 
sufferings?  God  smites  some  at  tne  beginning  of  their  sin,  others 
not  till  a  long  while  after  it  is  done.  The  first  cannot  say  that  God 
is  slack  in  punishing,  and  have  no  need  to  complain  that  the  wicked 
are  prosperous ;  for  they  find  that  God  is  apt  enough  to  strike :  and 
therefore  that  He  strikes  them  and  strikes  not  the  other,  is  not  defect 
of  justice,  but  because  there  is  not  mercy  in  store  for  them  that  sin, 
and  suffer  not.  15.  For  if  God  strikes  the  godly  that  they  may 
repent,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Gk>d  is  so  good  to  His  servants,  but 
then  we  must  not  call  that  a  miseiy  which  Gh>d  intends  to  make  an 
instrument  of  saving  them.  And  if  God  forbears  to  strike  the  wicked 
out  of  anger,  and  because  He  hath  decreed  death  and  hell  against 
them,  we  have  no  reason  to  envy  that  they  ride  in  a  gUded  chariot 
to  the  gallows :  but  if  Gk>d  forbears  the  wicked  that  by  His  long 
sufferance  they  may  be  invited  to  repentance,  then  we  may  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  dispensation,  and  argue  comforts  to  the  afiBicted  saints, 
thus;  For  if  (Jod  be  so  gracious  to  the  wicked,  how  much  more  is 
He  to  the  godly?  and  if  sparing  the  wicked  be  a  mercy,  then  smiting 
the  godly  being  the  expression  of  His  greater  kindness,  affliction  is . 
of  itself  the  more  eligible  condition.  If  God  hath  some  degrees  of 
kindness  for  the  persecutor,  so  much  as  to  invite  them  by  kinduBss, 
how  much  greater  is  His  love  to  them  that  are  persecuted?  and 
therefore  His  entercourse  with  them  is  also  a  greater  favour ;  and 

*  [Hwiod.  Op.  et  Dl  L  216.]  •  [Jut.  xiii.  105.] 
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indeed  it  is  the  surer  way  of  securing  the  duty ;  fair  means  may  do 
it,  but  severity  will  fix  and  secure  it.  Fair  means  are  more  apt  to 
be  abused  than  harsh  physic;  that  may  be  turned  into  wantonness, 
but  none  but  the  impuaent  and  grown  sinners  despise  all  God's 
judgments;  and  therefore  God  chooses  this  way  to  deal  with  His 
erring  servants,  that  they  may  obtain  an  infallible  and  a  great  salva- 
tion. And  yet  if  God  spares  not  His  children,  how  much  less  the 
reprobates  P  and  therefore  as  the  sparing  the  latter  commonly  is  a  sad 
curse,  so  the  smiting  the  former  is  a  very  great  mercy.  16.  For  by 
this  economy  God  gives  us  a  great  argument  to  prove  the  resurrec- 
tion, since  to  His  saints  and  servants  He  assigns  sorrow  for  their 
present  portion.  Sorrow  cannot  be  th^  reward  of  virtue ;  it  may  be 
its  instrument  and  handmaid,  but  not  its  reward;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  intermedial  to  some  great  purposes,  but  they  must  look  for 
their  portion  in  the  other  life :  "  for  if  in  this  life  only  we  had  hope, 
then  we  were  of  all  men  the  most  miserable;''  it  is  St.  Paul's  argu- 
ment^ to  prove  a  beatifical  resurrection.  And  we  therefore  may 
learn  to  estimate  the  state  of  the  afflicted  godly  to  be  a  mercy,  great 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  that  reward  which  these  afflictions 
come  to  secure  and  to  prove. 

Nunc  et  damna  juvant ;  stmt  ipsa  pericala  tand : 
Stantia  non  poterant  tecta  probare  deos*. 

It  is  a  great  matter,  and  infinite  blessing,  to  escape  the  pains  of 
hell ;  and  therefore  that  condition  is  also  very  blessed  which  God 
sends  us  to  create  and  to  confirm  our  hopes  of  that  excellent  mercy. 
17.  The  sufferings  of  the  saints  are  the  sum  of  christian  philosophy; 
they  are  sent  to  wean  us  firom  the  vanities  and  affections  of  this 
world,  and  to  create  in  us  strong  desires  of  heaven;  whiles  God 
causes  us  to  be  here  treated  rudely,  that  we  may  long  to  be  in  our 
country,  where  God  shall  be  our  portion,  and  angels  our  companions, 
and  Christ  our  perpetual  feast,  and  a  never  ceasing  joy  shall  be  our 
condition  and  entertainment.  '^  0  death,  how  bitter  art  thou  to  a 
man  that  is  at  ease  and  rest  in  his  possessions^  I"  But  he  that  is 
uneasy  in  his  body  and  unquiet  in  his  possessions,  vexed  in  his 
person,  discomposed  in  his  designs,  who  finds  no  pleasure,  no  rest 
here,  will  be  glad  to  fix  his  heart  where  only  he  shall  have  what  he 
can  desire  and  what  can  make  him  happy.  As  long  as  the  waters 
of  persecutions  are  upon  the  earth,  so  long  we  dwell  in  the  ark ;  but 
where  the  land  is  dry,  the  dove  itself  will  be  tempted  to  a  wandering 
course  of  Ufe,  and  never  to  return  to  the  house  of  her  safety.  What 
shall  I  say  moreP  18.  Christ  nourisheth  His  church  by  sufferings; 
19.  Be  hath  given  a  single  blessing  to  all  other  graces,  but  to  them 
that  are  persecuted  He  hath  promised  a  double  one':  it  being  a 

^  [1  Cor.  XV.  19.]  y  [Ecclas.  xli.  1.] 

«  [Mart,  Ub.  i.  ep.  18.]  »  [Matt  v.  10—2.] 
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double  favour,  first  to  be  innocent  like  Christ,  and  then  to  be  afflicted 
like  Him.  20.  Without  this,  the  miracles  of  patience  which  God 
hath  given  to  fortify  the  spirits  of  the  saints  would  signify  nothing; 
nemo  euim  tolerare  iatiia  veUt  sine  catisa,  nee  poiuii  sine  Deo;  'as 
no  man  would  bear  evils  without  a  cause,  so  no  man  could  bear  so 
much  without  the  supporting  hand  of  God :'  and  we  need  not  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  so  great  purposes,  if  our  lot  were  not  sorrow  and 
persecution;  and  therefore  without  this  condition  of  suffering;  the 
Spirit  of  God  should  lose  that  glorious  attribute  of  'the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Comforter.'  21.  Is  there  any  thing  more  yet?  Yes;  they 
that  have  suffered  or  forsaken  any  lands  for  Qirist  "shall  sit  upon 
thrones  and  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;''  so  said  Christ*  to 
His  disciples:  nay,  "the  saints  shall Juc^  angels,"  saith St. Paul^ : 
well  therefore  might  St.  Paul®  say,  "1  rejoice  exceedingly  in  tribula- 
tion.^'  It  must  be  some  great  thin^  that  must  make  an  afflicted 
man  to  rejoice  exceedingly;  and  so  it  was.  For  since  patience  is 
necessary  that  we  receive  the  promise,  and  tribulation  does  work 
this;  for  a  short  time  it  worketh  the  consummation  of  our  hope, 
even  an  "exceeding  weight  of  glory*;''  we  have  no  reason  to  "thmk 
it  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial,  as  if  it  were  a  strange  things." 
It  can  be  no  hurt.  The  church  is  like  Moses's  bush,  when  it  is  all 
on  fire,  it  is  not  at  all  consumed,  but  made  fall  of  miracle,  full  of 
splendour,  full  of  God :  and  unless  we  can  find  something  that  God 
cannot  trum  into  joy,  we  have  reason  not  only  to  be  patient,  but 
rejoice,  when  we  are  persecuted  in  a  righteous  cause :  for  love  is  the 
soul  of  Christianity,  and  suffering  is  the  soul  of  love.  To  be  inno- 
cent, and  to  be  persecuted,  are  the  body  and  soul  of  Christianity. 
"  I  John  your  brother,  and  partaker  of  tribulation,  and  in  the  king- 
dom and  patience  of  Jesus,  said  St.  John^;  those  were  the  titles 
and  ornaments  of  his  profession;  that  is,  "I  John  your  fellow 
christian;"  thafs  the  plain- song  of  the  former  descant.  He  there- 
fore that  is  troubled  when  he  is  afflicted  in  his  outward  man  that  his 
inward  man  may  grow  strong,  like  the  birds  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
shell,  and  wonders  that  a  good  man  should  be  a  beggar,  and  a  sinner 
be  rich  with  oppression;  that  Lazarus  should  die  at  the  gate  of 
Dives,  hungry  and  sick,  unpitied  and  unrelieved;  may  as  wdl  won- 
der that  camon-crows  should  feed  themselves  fat  upon  a  fair  horse, 
far  better  than  themselves «;  or  that  his  own  excellent  body  should  be 
devoured  by  worms  and  the  most  contemptible  creatures,  though  it 
lies  there  to  be  converted  into  glory.  That  man  knows  nothi^  of 
nature,  or  providence,  or  Christianity,  or  the  rewards  of  virtue,  or  the 
nature  of  its  constitution,  or  the  infirmities  of  man,  or  the  mercies 
of  God,  or  the  arts  and  prudence  of  His  loving-kindness,  or  the 

•  [Matt.  xix.  28.]  •  [1  Pet  iv.  12.] 

►  [1  Cor.  vL  8.]  '  [Rev.  i  9.] 

0  [Rom.  ▼.  3 ;  2  Cor.  tii  4 ;  CoL  L  24.]         «  [* himself*  in  first  two  edd.] 
d  [2  Cor.  iv.  17.] 
IV.  Gg 
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rewards  of  heaven^  or  the  glorificatioas  of  Christ's  exalted  hnmanitj, 
or  the  precepts  of  the  gospel^  who  is  offended  at  the  sufferings  of 
God's  dearest  servants,  or  declines  the  honour  and  the  mercy  of 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  righteousness,  for  the  securing  of  a  virtue, 
for  the  inoitation  of  Christ,  and  for  the  love  of  (jod,  or  the  ^ories  of 
inunortality.  It  cannot,  it  ought  not,  it  never  will  be  oUiervrise ; 
the  world  may  as  wdl  cease  to  be  measured  by  tune  as  good  men 
to  suffer  afiOiction.  I  end  this  point  with  the  words  of  St.  Pauls ; 
''Let  as  many  as  are  perfect  be  thus  minded;  and  if  any  man  be 
otherwise  minded,  Grod  also  will  reveal  this  unto  you/^  this,  of  the 
covenant  of  sufferings,  concerning  which  the  old  i«ophets  and  holy 
men  of  the  temple  had  many  thoughts  of  heart;  but  in  the  full 
sufferings  of  the  gospel  there  hath  been  a  full  revelation  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  sufferings.-*-!  have  now  given  yon  an  account  of  some 
of  those  reasons  why  Grod  hath  so  disposed  it  that  at  this  time,  that  is, 
imder  the  p^od  of  the  gospel,  ''judgment  must  b^in  at  tiie  house 
of  God :''  and  they  are  either  rifjuipuu,  or  boKifiiauu,  or  ixafynipiov, 
or  imitatioii  of  Christ's  XjHrpetr  'chastisements,'  or  'trials,'  'mar- 
tyrdom,' ox  'a  conformity  to  the  sufferings  of  the  holy  Jesus/ 

But  now  besides  all  the  premises,  we  have  another  accoimt  to 
make  concerning  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked;  "For  if  judgment 
first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  God  ?"  that  is  the  question  of  the  apostle,  and  is  the  great 
instrument  of  comfort  to  persons  ill-treated  in  the  actions  of  the 
world.  The  first  ages  of  the  church  lived  upon  promises  and  prophe- 
cies ;  and  because  some  of  them  are  already  fulfilled  for  ever,  ana  the 
others  are  of  a  continual  and  a  successive  nature,  and  are  verified  by 
the  actions  of  every  day,  therefore  we  and  all  the  following  ages  live 
upon  promises  and  experience.  And  although  the  servants  of  God 
have  suffered  many  calamities  from  the  tyranny  and  prevalency  of 
evil  men  their  enemies,  yet  still  it  is  preserved  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity,  that  all  the  fair  fortunes  of  the  wicked 
are  not  enough  to  make  them  happy,  nor  the  persecutions  of  the 
godly  able  to  make  a  good  man  miserable,  nor  yet  their  sadnesses 


arguments  of  God's  displeasure  against  them,  ror  when  a  godly 
man  is  afflicted  and  dies,  it  is  his  work  and  his  business;  and  tf  the 
wicked  prevail,  that  is,  if  they  persecute  the  godly,  it  is  but  that 
which  was  to  be  expected  from  them ;  for  who  are  fit  to  be  hangmen 
and  executioners  of  public  wrath  but  evil  and  ungodly  persons  ? 
And  can  it  be  a  wonder  that  they  whose  cause  wants  reason  should 
betake  themselves  to  the  sword  ?  that  what  he  cannot  persuade,  he 
may  wrest  P  Only  we  must  not  judge  of  the  things  of  God  by  the 
measures  of  men;  rh  ^vOpciinva,  'the  things  of  men'  have  this 
world  for  their  stage  and  their  reward;  but  the  'things  of  God'  re- 
late to  the  world  to  come :  and  for  our  own  particulars  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  rule,  and  by  the  end  of  all;  not  by  events  intermedial, 

ff  [Phil,  iiu  15.] 
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which  are  varied  by  a  thousand  irregular  causes.  For  if  all  the  evil 
men  in  the  world  were  unprosperous,  as  most  certainly  they  are;  and 
if  all  good  persons  were  temporally  blessed,  as  most  certainly  they 
are  not;  yet  this  would  not  move  us  to  become  virtuous.  'If  an 
angel  should  come  from  heaven V  or  'one  arise  from  the  dead*'  and 
preach  repentance,  or  justice,  and  temperance,  all  this  would  be  in- 
effectual to  those  to  whom  the  plain  doctrines  of  God  delivered  in  the 
law  and  the  prophets  will  not  suffice. 

For  why  shoiild  God  work  a  sign  to  make  us  to  believe  that  we 
ought  16  do  justice,  if  we  already  believe  He  hath  commanded  it  ? 
No  man  can  need  a  miracle  for  the  confirmation  of  that  which  he 
already  believes  to  be  the  command  of  Qoi ;  and  when  God  hath  ex- 
pressly bidden  us  to  '  obey  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  the  king  as  supreme,  and  ms  deputies  as  sent  by  him^ ;'  it  is  a 
strange  infiddity  to  think  that  a  rebellion  against  the  ordinance  of 
God  can  be  sanctified  by  success  and  nrevalency  of  them  that  de- 
stroy the  authority,  and  the  person,  ana  the  law,  and  the  religion. 
The  sin  cannot  grow  to  its  height  if  it  be  crushed  at  the  beginning; 
unless  it  prosper  in  its  progress,  a  man  cannot  easily  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  his  iniquity;  but  then,  that  the  sin  swells  to  its  fulness  by 
prosperity  and  grows  too  big  to  be  suppressed  without  a  miracle,  it 
is  so  far  from  excusing  or  lessening  the  sin  that  nothing  doth  so 
nurse  the  sin  as  it.  It  is  not  virtue,  because  it  is  prosperous ;  but  if 
it  had  not  been  prosperous,  the  sin  could  never  be  so  great. 

Faeere  omnia  s«Te 

Non  impime  HoeC,  nisi  cum  &dt  ^ ; 

a  little  crime  is  sure  to  smart ;  but  when  the  sinner  is  grown  rich,  and 
prosperous,  and  powerful,  he  gets  impunity, 

Jusque  datum  sceleri* ;  — 

but  that's  not  innocence;  and  if  prosperity  ware  the  voice  of  God  to 
approve  an  action,  then  no  man  w«re  vicious  but  he  that  is  punished, 
and  nothing  were  rebellion  but  that  which  cannot  be  easily  suppres- 
sed ;  and  no  man  were  a  pirate  but  he  that  robs  with  a  little  vessel ; 
and  no  man  could  be  a  tyrant  but  he  that  is  no  prince ;  and  no  man 
an  unjust  invader  of  his  neighbour's  rights,  but  he  that  is  beaten  and 
overthrown.  Then  the  crime  grows  big  and  loud,  then  it  calls  to 
heaven  for  vengeance,  when  it  nath  been  long  a  growing,  when  it 
hath  thrived  under  the  devil's  managing;  when  God  hath  long  suf- 
fered it,  and  with  patience,  in  vain  expecting  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner.  He  that '  treasures  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath",'  that 
man  hath  been  a  prosperous,  that  is,  an  unpunished,  and  a  thriving 
sinner :  but  then  it  is  the  sin  that  thrives,  not  the  man :  and  that  is 

h  [Gal  i.  8.]  *  [Luke  xvi.  31.]  i  [1  Pet.  it  18,4.] 

k  [Lucan.  viil  492.]  >  [Id.  i.  2.]  »  [Rom.  ii.  5.] 
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the  mistake  npon  tliis  whole  question;  for  the  sin  cannot  thrive, 
unless  the  man  goes  on  without  apparent  punishment  and  restraint. 
And  all  that  the  man  gets  by  it  is,  that  by  a  continual  course  of  sin 
he  is  prepared  fpr  an  mtolerable  ruin.  The  Spirit  of  God  bids  us 
look  upon  the  pnd  of  these  men;  not  the  way  they  walk,  or  the 
instrument  of  that  pompous  death.  When  Epaminondas"  was  asked 
which  of  the  thrpe  was  happiest®,  himself,  CliAbrias  or  Iphicrates,  he 
bid  the  man  stay  till  they  were  all  dead ;  for  till  then  that  question 
could  not  be  answered.  He  that  had  seen  the  VandalsP  beside  the 
city  of  Hippo,  and  had  known  the  barbarousness  of  that  unchristened 
people,  and  had  observed  that  St.  Augustine  with  all  his  prayers  and 
vows  could  not  obtain  peace  in  his  own  days,  not  so  much  as  a  re- 
prieve for  the  persecution,  and  then  had  observed  St.  Augustine  die  with 
grief  that  very  mght,  would  have  perceived  his  calamity  more  visible 
than  the  reward  of  his  piety  and  holy  religion.  When  Lewis  sur- 
named  Pius**  went  his  voyage  to  Palestine  upon  a  holy  end  and  for 
the  glory  of  God,  to  fight  against  the  Saracens  and  Turks  and  Mame- 
lukes, the  world  did  promise  to  themselves  that  a  good  cause  should 
thrive  in  the  hands  of  so  holy  a  man ;  but  the  event  was  far  other- 
wise: his  brother  Robert  was  killed,  and  his  army  destroyed,  and 
himself  taken  prisoner,  and  the  money  which  by  his  mother  was  sent 
for  his  redemption  was  cast  away  in  a  storm,  and  he  was  exchanged 
for  the  last  town  the  Christians  had  in  Egypt,  and  brought  home  the 
cross  of  Christ  upon  his  shoulder  in  a  real  pressure  and  participation 
.  of  his  Master's  suflTerings.  When  Charles  the  fifth  *^  went  to  Algiers 
to  suppress  pirates  and  unchristened  villains,  the  cause  was  more  con- 
fident than  the  event  was  prosperous :  and  when  he  was  almost  ruined 
in  a  prodigious  storm,  he  told  the  minutes  of  the  dock,  expecting 
that  at  midnight,  when  religious  persons  rose  to  matins,  he  should 
be  eased  by  the  benefit  of  their  prayers :  but  the  providence  of  God 
trod  upon  those  waters,  and  left  no  footsteps  for  discovery :  his  navy 
was  beat  in  pieces,  and  his  design  ended  in  dishonour,  and  his  life 
almost  lost  by  the  bargain.  Was  ever  cause  more  baffled  than  the 
christian  cause  by  the  Turks  in  all  Asia  and  Africa  and  some  parts 
of  Europe,  if  to  be  persecuted  and  afflicted  be  reckoned  a  calamily  ? 
What  prince  was  ever  more  unfortunate  than  Henry  the  sixth  of 
England  ?  and  yet  that  age  saw  none  more  pious  and  devout.  And 
the  title  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  advanced  against  the  right 
of  York  for  three  descents.  But  then  what  was  the  end  of  these 
things  ?  The  persecuted  men  were  made  saints,  and  their  memories 
are  preserved  in  honour,  and  their  souls  shall  reign  for  ever.  And 
some  good  men  were  engaged  in  a  wrong  cause,  and  the  good  cause 

B  [Plut.  Apophthegm.,  torn.  ti.  p.  782.]  France ;  see  Histories  of  his  life,  hy  Join- 

o  [dcArtova  ffTptmjyhy,  ]  ville,  and  Guillaume  de  Nangis.] 

'  [Possid.  in  Tit  S.  Aug.,  cap.  xxviiL  '  [Caroli  V.  exped.  ad  Ai^'eram,  per 

sqq.]  Nic  Villagagn.,  apud  Schardium,  Ger- 

q  [I  e.    St.  Louis,  or  Louis   IX.  of  man.  Andq.  p.  1423  sqq.] 
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was  sometimes  managed  by  evil  men;  till  that  the  suppressed  cause 
was  lifted  up  by  God  in  the  hands  of  a  young  and  prosperous  prince, 
and  at  last  both  interests  were  satisfied  in  the  conjunction  of  two 
Roses,  which  was  brought  to  issue  by  a  wonderful  chain  of  causes 
managed  by  the  divine  providence.  And  there  is  no  age,  no  history, 
no  state,  no  great  change  in  the  world,  but  hath  ministered  an  ex- 
ample of  an  afBicted  truth,  and  a  prevailing  sin :  for  I  will  never 
more  call  that  sinner  prosperous  who,  after  he  hath  been  permitted 
to  finish  his  business,  snail  die  and  perish  miserably ;  for  at  the  same 
rate  we  may  envy  the  happiness  of  a  poor  fisherman,  who,  while  his 
nets  were  cbTing,  slept  upon  the  rock,  and  dreamt  that  he  was  made 
a  king;  on  a  sudden  st^ts  up,  and  leaping  for  joy  falls  down  from 
the  ^ock,  and  in  the  place  of  his  imaginary  felicities  loses  his  little 
portion  of  pleasure  and  innocent  solaces  he  had  from  the  sound  sleep 
and  little  cares  of  his  humble  coUage. 

And  what  is  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  ?  To  dwell  in  fine  houses, 
or  to  command  armies,  or  to  be  able  to  oppress  their  brethren,  or  to 
have  much  wealth  to  look  on,  or  many  servants  to  feed,  or  much 
business  to  despatch,  and  great  cares  to  master ;  these  things  are  of 
themselves  neither  good  nor  bad.  But  consider,  would  any  man 
amongst  us,  looking  and  considering  beforehand,  kOl  his  lawful  king, 
to  be  heir  of  all  that  which  I  have  named  P  Would  any  of  you  choose 
to  have  God  angry  with  you  upon  these  terms  P  Would  any  of  you 
be  a  perjured  man  for  it  all  P  A  wise  man  or  a  good  would  not 
choose  it.  Would  any  of  you  die  an  atheist  that  you  might  live  in 
plenty  and  power  ?  I  believe  you  tremble  to  think  of  it.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  a  happiness  to  thrive  upon  the  stock  of  a  great  sin.  For 
if  any  man  should  contract  with  an  impure  spirit,  to  give  his  soul  up 
at  a  certain  day,  it  may  be  twenty  years  hence,  upon  the  condition  he 
might  for  twenty  years  have  his  vain  desires;  should  we  not  think 
that  person  infinitely  miserable  f  Every  prosperous  thlivii^  sinner  * 
is  in  the  same  condition;  within  these  twenty  years  he  shall  be 
thrown  into  the  portion  of  devils>  but  shall  never  come  out  thence 
in  twenty  millions  of  years.  His  wealth  must  needs  sit  uneasy  upon 
him  that  remembers  that  within  a  short  space  he  shall  be  extremely 
miserable ;  and  if  he  does  not  remember  it,  he  does  but  secure  it  the 
more.  And  that  God  defers  the  punishment,  and  suffers  evil  men  to 
thrive  in  the  opportunities  of  their  sin,  it  may  and  does  serve  many 
ends  of  providence  and  mercy,  but  serves  no  end  that  any  evil  men 
can  reasonably  wish  or  propound  to  themselves  eligible. 

Bias'  said  well  to  a  vicious  person,  Non  metuo  ne  nan  sit  daturus 
j>anas,  sed  metuo  ne  id  nan  sim  visurus  ;  he  was  sure  the  man  should 
be  punished,  he  was  not  sure  he  should  live  to  see  it.  And  though 
the  Messenians'  that  were  betrayed  and  slain  by  Aristocrates  in  the 
battle  of  Cyprus  were  not  made  alive  again ;  yet  the  justice  of  God 

■  [Plut  de  ser.  niixxk  yindict.,  torn.  tuL  pp.  168,  9.] 
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was  admired,  and  treason  infinitely  disgraced,  when  twenty  years  after 
the  treason  was  discovered,  and  the  traitor  punished  with  a  horrid 
death.  Lyciscns"  gave  up  the  Orchomenians  to  their  enemies,  having 
first  wished  his  feet,  which  he  then  dipped  in  water,  might  rot  off  u 
he  were  not  true  to  them;  and  yet  his  feet  did  not  rot  tfli  those  men 
were  destroyed,  and  of  a  long  time  after;  and  yet  at  last  they  did. 
"  Slay  them  not,  0  Lord,  lest  my  peoiple  forget  it/'  saith  David* :  if 
punishment  were  instantly  and  totally  inflicted,  it  would  be  but  a 
sudden  and  single  document;  but  a  slow  and  lingering  judgment, 
and  a  wrath  breaking  out  in  the  next  age,  is  like  an  universal  pro- 

Eisition  teaching  our  posterity  that  God  was  angry  all  the  while,  that 
e  had  a  long  indignation  in  His  breast,  that  He  would  not  forget 
to  take  vengeance.  And  it  is  a  demonstration  that  even  the  pros- 
perous sins  of  the  present  age  will  find  the  same  period  in  the  divine 
revenge,  when  men  see  a  iuogment  upon  the  nephews"  for  the  sins  of 
their  grandfathers,  though  in  other  instances,  and  for  sins  acted  in 
the  days  of  their  ancestors. 

We  know  that  when  in  Henry  the  eighth  or  Edward  the  sixth's 
days  some  great  men  pulled  down  churches  and  built  palaces,  and 
robbed  religion  of  its  just  encouragements  and  advanta^,  the  men 
that  did  it  were  sacrilegious;  and  we  find  also  that  God  hath  been 
punishing  that  great  sin  ever  since  ^,  and  hath  displaved  to  so  many 
generations  of  men,  to  three  or  four  descents  of  children,  that  those 
men  could  not  be  esteemed  h^py  in  their  great  fortunes  against 
whom  God  was  so  angry  that  He  would  shew  His  displeasure  for 
a  hundred  years  together.  When  Herod  had  killed  i^e  bodies  of 
Bethlehem,  it  was  seven  vears^  before  Gbd  called  him  to  an  account : 
but  he  that  looks  upon  tne  end  of  that  man  would  rather  choose  the 
fate  of  the  oppressed  babes  than  of  the  prevailing  and  kiumphing 
tyrant.  It  was  forty  years  before  God  punished  the  Jews  for  the 
execrable  murd^  committed  upon  the  person  of  their  King,  the  holy 
Jesus;  and  it  was  so  long,  that  when  it  did  ba})pen,  many  men  attri- 
buted it^  to  their  killing  of  St.  James  their  -bishop,  and  seemed  to 
forget  the  greater  crime.  But  nou  weniu  rerum,  9edfide  verborum 
$tamu9, '  we  are  to  stand  to  the  truth  of  God's  word,  not  to  the  event 
of  things :'  because  God  hath  ^ven  us  a  rule,  but  hath  left  the  judg- 
ment to  HimseU;  and  we  die  so  quickly  (and  God  measures  all 
things  by  His  standard  of  eternity,  and  '  a  thousand  years  to  God 
is  as  but  one  davV)  that  we  are  not  competent  persons  to  measure 
the  times  of  God's  account,  and  the  returns  of  judgment.  We  are 
dead  before  the  arrow  comes;  but  the  man  scapes  not,  unless  his 
soul  can  die,  or  that  Gbd  cannot  punish  him.  Bucuut  in  bonis  diea 
iuos,  et  in  momenta  descendufU  -ad  infemum^  thafs  their  fate; 

•  rPlutdc8CT.iium.Tind.,tTiii.p.l6IP.]  »  [So  Baronini,  in  A.D.   Tiii.— But 

•  rPs.  lix.  11.]  see  Taylor  elsewhere,  voL  ii  p.  152.] 

•  [Vid.  p.  867,  not  b.  supr.]  r  [Enseb.  H.  E.  iL  23.] 
^  [Spelman,  Hist  of  Sacrilege,  chap.  «  [2  Pet  iii  8.1 

vii  8qq.]  •   [Job  xxi  13.] 
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'  they  spend  their  days  in  plenty^  and  in  a  moment  descend  into  heU/ 
In  the  mean  time  they  dimk^  and  forget  their  sorrow;  but  they  are 
condemned :  they  have  dnmk  their  hemlock^  but  the  poison  does  not 
work  yet;  the  bait  is  in  their  mouthsi  and  they  are  sportive^  but  the 
hook  hath  struck  their  nostrils^  and  they  shall  never  escape  the  ruin. 
And  let  no  man  call  the  man  fortonate  because  his  execution  is  de- 
ferred for  a  few  days,  when  the  veiy  deferring  shall  increase  and 
ascertain  the  condemnation. 

But  if  we  should  look  under  the  skirt  of  the  proq)^ous  and  pre- 
vailing tyrant,  we  should  find  even  in  the  days  of  his  joys  such  allays 
and  abatements  of  his  pleasure,  as  may  serve  to  represent  him  pre- 
sently miserable,  besides  his  final  inMicities.  For  I  have  seen  a 
young  and  healthful  person  warm  and  ruddy  under  a  poor  and  a  thin 
garment,  when  at  the  same  time  an  old  rich  person  hath  been  cold 
and  paralytic  under  a  load  of  sables  and  the  skins  of  foxes.  It  is 
the  body  that  makes  the  clothes  warm^  not  the  clothes  the  body ;  and 
the  spirit  of  a  man  makes  felidly  and  content^  not  any  spoils  of  a 
rich  fortune  wrant  about  a  sickly  and  an  unea^  souL  Apollodorus^ 
was  a  traitor  ana  a  tyrant,  and  the  world  wondered  to  see  a  bad  man 
have  so  good  a  fortune ;  but  knew  not  that  he  nourished  scorpions 
in  his  breast,  and  that  his  liver  and  his  heart  were  eaten  up  with 
spectres  and  images  of  death ;  his  thoughts  were  full  of  interruptions^ 
his  dreams  of  illusions;  his  fancy  was  abused  with  real  troubles  and 
fantastic  images,  imagining  that  he  saw  the  Scythians  flaying  him 
alive,  his  daughters  lu:e  pilars  of  fire  dancing  round  about  a  caul- 
dron in  which  himself  was  boiling,  and  that  ms  heart  accused  itself 
to  be  the  cause  of  all  these  evils.  And  altiiough  all  tyrants  have  not 
imaginative  and  fantastic  consciences,  yet  all  tyrants  shall  die  and 
come  to  judgment;  and  such  a  man  is  not  to  be  feared,  nor  at  all  to 
be  envied.  And  in  the  mean  time,  can  he  be  said  to  esc«>e  who 
hath  an  unquiet  conscience,  who  is  already  designed  for  hell,  he 
whom  Gk)d  hates  and  the  people  curse,  and  who  hath  an  evil  name, 
and  against  whom  all  good  men  pray,  and  many  desire  to  fighi^ 
and  all  wish  him  destroyed,  and  some  contrive  to  do  it  ?  Is  this 
man  a  blessed  man?  Is  that  man  prosperous  who  hath  stolen  a 
rich  robe,  and  is  in  fear  to  have  his  throat  cut  for  it,  and  is  fain  to 
defend  it  with  the  greatest  difi&culty  and  the  greatest  danger  P  Does 
not  he  drink  more  sweetly  that  takes  his  beverage  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  than  he  that  looks  and  searches  into  his  golden  chalices  for 
fear  of  poison,  and  looks  pale  at  every  sudden  noise,  and  sleeps  in 
armour,  and  trusts  nobody,  uid  does  not  trust  Gh)d  for  his  safety,  but 
does  greater  wickedness  only  to  escape  awhile  unpunished  for  his 
former  crimes?  Auro  bibitwr  venenum^ ;  no  man  goes  about  to  poison 
a  poor  man's  pitcher,  nor  lays  plots  to  forage  his  Uttle  garden  made 
for  the  hospital  of  two  bee-hives,  and  the  feasting  of  a  few  Pythago- 
rean herb-eaters. 

»  [Plut  de  »er.  num.  yind.,  t  viii.  p.  1§6.]    •  [Vid.  Sen.  Thycgt,  act  iii  UZ.I 
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They  that  admire  the  happiness  of  a  prosperous^  prevailiiig  tyrant^ 
know  not  the  feUcities  that  dwell  in  innocent  hearts^  and  poor  cot- 
tages^ and  small  fortunes. 

A  Christian,  so  long  as  he  preserves  hia  integrity  to  God  and  to 
religion,  is  bold  in  all  accidents,  he  dares  die,  and  he  dares  be  poor; 
but  if  the  persecutor  dies,  he  is  undone,  filches  are  beholding^  to  our 
fancies  for  their  value ;  and  yet  the  more  we  value  the  riches,  the 
less  good  they  are,  and  by  an  overvaluing  affection  they  become  our 
danger  and  our  sin :  but  on  the  other  side  death  and  persecution 
lose  all  the  ill  that  they  can  have,  if  we  do  not  set  an  edge  upon 
them  by  our  fears  and  by  our  vices.  From  ourselves  riches  take  their 
wealth,  and  death  sharpens  his  arrows  at  our  forges,  and  we  may  set 
their  prices  as  we  please ;  and  if  we  judge  by  the  Spirit  of  (Jod,  we 
must  account  them  happy  that  suffer;  and  therefore  that  the  pre- 
vailing oppressor,  tyrant,  or  persecutor,  is  infinitely  miserable.  Only 
let  God  dioose  by  what  instruments  He  will  govern  the  world,  by 
what  instances  Hunself  would  be  served,  by  what  ways  He  will  chas- 
tise the  fEolings,  and  exercise  the  duties,  and  reward  the  virtues,  of 
His  servants.  God  sometimes  punishes  one  sin  with  another®;  pride 
with  adultery,  drunkenness  with  murder,  cardessness  with  irreliffion, 
idleness  with  vanity,  penury  with  oppression,  irreligion  with  blas- 
phemv,  and  that  with  atheism ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  if  He 
punishes  a  sinner  by  a  sinner.  And  if  David  made  use  of  villains 
and  profligate  persons  to  frame  an  army ;  and  Timoleon'  destroyed 
the  Carthaginians  by  the  help  of  soldiers  who  themselves  were  sacri- 
legious; and  physicians  use  the  poison  to  expel  poisons;  and  all  com- 
monwealths take  the  basest  of  men  to  be  their  mstruments  of  justice 
and  executions ;  we  shall  have  no  further  cause  to  wonder  if  God 
raises  up  the  Assyrians  to  punish  the  Israelites,  and  the  Egyptians  to 
destroy  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Ethiopians  to  scourge  the  Egyptians ; 
and  at  last  His  own  hand  shall  separate  the  good  from  the  bad 
in  the  day  of  separation,  in  the  day  when  He  makes  up  Hb 
jewels. 

UOV  WOT€  KtpOMfoX  Al^S,  j^  wov  ^49mp 
Kp^wroviTiw  ZkviKoi  » ; 

God  hath  many  ends  of  providence  to  serve  by  the  hands  of  violent 
and  vicious  men.  By  them  He  not  only  checks  the  begimiing  errors 
and  approaching  sins  of  His  predestinate;  but  by  them  He  clianges 
governments,  and  alters  kingdoms,  and  is  terrible  among  the  sons  of 
men.    For  since  it  is  one  of  His  glories  to  convert  evil  into  good, 

•  Hesiod.  [Op.  et  Di.  I  40.]  '  [Plat  de  ser.  num.  yindict,  torn. 

•  ['  beholden'  ed.  1678.]  viiL  p.  186.] 

•  [Vid.  p.  266  supr.]  «  [Soph.  Electr.  828.] 
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and  that  good  into  His  own  gloiy^  and  by  little  and  little  to  open 
and  to  turn  the  leaves  and  various  folds  of  providence;  it  becomes 
US  only  to  dwell  in  dutv^  and  to  be  silent  in  our  thoughts^  and  wanr 
in  our  discourses  of  God ;  and  let  Him  choose  the  time  when  He  will 
prune  His  vine^  and  when  He  will  bum  His  thorns :  how  long  He 
will  smite  His  servants^  and  when  He  will  destroy  His  enemies.  In 
the  days  of  the  primitive  persecutions,  what  prayers,  how  many  sigh- 
ings,  how  deep  groans,  how  many  bottles  of  tears,  did  God  gather 
into  His  repository,  all  praving  for  ease  and  deliverances,  for  halcyon 
days  and  fine  sunshine,  'for  nursing  fathers  and  nurang  mothers,' 
for  pubUc  assemblies  and  open  and  solemn  sacraments :  and  it  was 
three  hundred  years  before  God  would  hear  their  prayers :  and  all 
that  while  the  persecuted  people  were  in  a  doud,  but  they  were  safe, 
and  knew  it  not;  and  GtoA  'kept  for  them  the  best  wine  until  the 
last;'  they  ventured  for  a  crown,  and  fought  valiantly;  thev  were 
'fEuthful  to  the  death,  and  they  received  a  crown  of  life :  and  they  are 
honoured  by  God,  by  angels,  and  by  men.  Whereas  in  all  the  pros- 
perous ages  of  the  church,  we  hear  no  stories  of  such  multitudes  of 
saints,  no  record  of  them,  no  honour  to  their  memorial,  no  accident 
extraordinary;  scarce  any  made  illustrious  with  a  miracle,  which  in 
the  days  of  suffering  were  frequent  and  popular.  And  after  all  our 
fears  of  sequestration  and  poveity,  of  death  or  banishment,  our  prayers 
against  the  persecution  and  troubles  under  it,  we  may  please  to  re- 
member tiiat  twenty  years  hence, — ^it  may  be  sooner,  it  will  not  be 
much  bnger, — all  our  cares  and  our  troubles  shall  be  dead;  and 
then  it  shall  be  enquired  how  we  did  bear  our  sorrows,  and  who  in- 
flicted them,  and  in  what  cause :  and  then  he  shall  be  happy  that 
keeps  company  with  the  persecuted;  and  the  persecutor  shall  be 
shut  out '  amon^  dogs  and  unbelievers.' 

He  that  shrinks  from  the  yoke  of  Christ,  from  the  burden  of  the 
Lord,  upon  his  death-bed  will  have  cause  to  remember  that  by  that 
time  all  his  persecutions  would  have  been  past,  and  that  then  there 
would  remam  nothing  for  him  but  rest,  and  crowns,  and  sceptres. 
"When  Lysimachus**,  impatient  and  overcome  with  thirst,  gave  up  his 
kingdom  to  the  Getse,  and  being  a  captive,  and  having  drank  a  lusty 
draught  of  wine,  and  his  thirst  was  now  gone,  he  fetehed  a  deep  sigh, 
and  said,  "Miserable  man  that  I  am,  who  for  so  little  pleasure,  the 
pleasure  of  one  draught,  lost  so  great  a  kingdom  1"  Such  will  be  their 
case  who,  being  impatient  of  suffering,  change  their  persecution  into 
wealth  and  an  easy  fortune :  they  shall  find  themselves  miserable  in 
the  separations  of  eternity,  losing  the  glories  of  heaven  for  so  little  a 
pleasure,  illideralis  et  ingrata  volitptatU  causa,  as  Plutarch^  calls  it, 
'for  ilUberal  and  ungrateful  pleasure/  in  which  when  a  man  hath 
entered,  he  loses  the  rights  and  privileges  and  honours  of  a  good 
man,  and  gets  nothing  that  is  profitable  and  useful  to  holy  purposes^ 

^  [Pint  de  ser.  num.  ▼indict,  torn.  Till  p.  198,  9.] 
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or  necessary  to  anj;  bat  is  already  in  a  state  so  hatefdl  and  miserable^ 
that  he  needs  neither  God  nor  man  to  be  a  reven^r,  having  already 
under  his  splendid  robe  miseries  enough  to  punish  and  betray  this 
hypocrisy  of  his  condition ;  being  troubled  with  the  memory  of  what 
is  past^  distrustful  of  the  present^  suspicious  of  the  future^  vicious  in 
their  lives,  and  full  of  pageantry  and  outsides,  but  in  tiieir  death, 
miserable  with  calamities  r^,  eternal,  and  insupportable.  And  if  it 
could  be  otherwise,  virtue  itself  would  be  reproached  wiUi  the  cala- 
mity. 

El  7^  6  iikv  Bavity  ya  re  ircU  olUkv  tip 
Ktlffrrtu  r«i\as, 

9^9wruf  irrt^povs  ZUas, 

ippoi  r*  &y  alZits 

hvdyrwp  r'  cd<r^/3c(a  Bpmr&p^, 

I  end  with  the  advice  of  St  Paul^,  ''In  nothing  be  terrified  of 
your  adversaries ;  which  to  them  is  an  evident  token  of  perdition^  but 
to  you  of  salvation,  and  that  of  God/' 


SEEMON  XI. 

But  now,  that  the  persecuted  may  at  least  be  pitied,  and  assisted 
in  that  of  which  they  are  capable,  I  shall  propound  some  rules  by 
which  they  may  learn  to  gather  grapes  from  tneir  thorns,  and  figs 
from  their  thistles;  crowns  from  the  cross,  glory  from  dishonour. 
As  long  as  they  belong  to  God,  it  is  necessary  ths^  they  sufler  perse^ 
cation  or  sorrow ;  no  rules  can  teach  them  to  avoid  that :  but  the 
evil  of  the  suffering  and  the  danger  must  be  declined,  and  we  must 
use  some  such  spiritual  arts  as  are  imt  to  turn  them  into  health  and 
medicine.  For  it  were  a  hard  thing  first  to  be  scouq^,  and  then  to 
be  crucified ;  to  suffer  here,  and  to  perish  hereafter :  through  the  fiery 
trial  and  pui^g  fire  of  afflictions  to  pass  into  hell,  that  is  mtolerable, 
and  to  be  prevented  with  the  following  cautions;  lest  a  man  suffers 
like  a  fool  and  a  malefactor,  or  inherits  damnation  for  the  reward  of 
his  imprudent  suffering. 

1.  They  that  suffer  any  tiling  for  Christ,  and  are  ready  to  die  for 
Him,  let  them  do  nothing  against  Him.  For  certainly  they  think 
too  highly  of  martyrdom  ^mo  believe  it  able  to  excuse  all  the  evils  of 
a  wicked  life.  A  man  may  "  give  his  body  to  be  burned,  and  yet 
have  no  charity™  :'*  and  he  that  dies  without  charity  dies  without 
(Jod,  "for  God  is  loveV  And  when  those  who  fought  in  the  days 
of  the  Maccabees^*  for  the  defence  of  true  religion,  and  were  killed  in 
those  holy  wars,  yet  being  dead,  were  found  having  about  their  necks 

k  [Soph.  Electr.  244.]  »  [PhiL  l  28.]  -  [1  Cor.  xiii  8.] 

n  f  1  John  ir.  8,  itf.]  •  [2  Mice  i2.  40.] 
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UpdfjMTa,  or  'pendants  consecrated'  to  idols  of  the  Jamnenses :  it 
much  allayed  the  hope  which  by  their  dying  in  so  good  a  cause  was 
entertained  concerning  their  beatifical  resurrection.  He  that  over- 
comes his  fear  of  deaths  does  well ;  but  if  he  hath  not  also  overcome 
his  lust  or  his  anger^  his  baptism  of  blood  will  not  wash  him  dean. 
Many  things  may  make  a  man  willing  to  die  in  a  good  caused;  pub- 
lic reputation^  hope  of  reward^  gallantry  of  spirit^  a  confident  resolu- 
tion, and  a  masculine  courage;  or  a  man  may  be  vexed  into  a  stub- 
bom  and  unrelenting  suffering :  but  nothing  can  make  a  man  live 
well  but  the  grace  and  the  love  of  Gh)d.  But  those  persons  are  infi- 
nitelv  condemned  by  their  last  act^  who  profess  their  religion  to  be 
wortn  djing  for,  and  yet  are  so  unworthy  as  not  to  live  according  to  its 
institution.  It  were  a  rare  felicity  if  every  good  cause  could  be  man- 
aged by  good  men  only ;  but  we  have  found  that  evil  men  have  spoiled 
a  good  cause,  but  never  that  a  good  cause  made  those  evil  men  good 
and  holy.  11  the  governor  of  Samaria  had  crucified  Simon  Magus 
for  receiving  christian  baptism,  he  had  no  more  died  a  mariyr  than 
he  lived  a  saint  For  dying  is  not  enough,  and  dying  in  a  good 
cause  is  not  enough ;  but  then  only  we  receive  the  crown  of  nuurfyr- 
dom,  when  our  death  is  the  seal  of  our  life,  and  our  life  is  a  con- 
tinual testimony  of  our  duty,  and  both  give  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  religion,  and  glorify  the  grace  of  God.  If  a  man  be 
gold,  the  fire  purges  him;  but  it  bums  him  if  he  be,  lite  stubble, 
cheap,  light,  and  useless.  For  martyrdom  is  the  consummation  of 
love ;  but  then  it  must  be  supposed  that  this  ^ace  must  have  had 
its  beginning,  and  its  several  stages  and  periods,  and  must  have 
passed  through  labour  to  zeal,  through  all  the  regions  of  duty  to  the 

Eerfections  of  sufferings.  And  therefore  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  observe 
ow  some  emphr  soms  will  please  themselves  with  being  of  such 
a  religion,  or  such  a  cause ;  ana  though  they  dishonour  their  religion, 
or  weigh  down  the  cause  with  the  prejuoice  of  sin,  believe  iil  is 
swallowed  up  by  one  honourable  name,  or  the  appellative  of  one  vir- 
tue. If  God  had  forbid  nothing  but  heresv  and  treason,  then  to 
have  been  a  loyal  man,  or  of  a  ^od  belief,  had  been  enough :  but  He 
that  forbad  rebellion,  forbids  also  swearing  and  covetousness,  rapine 
and  oppression,  lying  and  cmelty.  And  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a 
man  not  only  to  spend  his  time,  and  his  wealth,  and  his  money,  and 
his  Mends,  upon  his  lust,  but  to  spend  his  sufferings  too,  to  let  the 
canker-worm  of  a  deadly  sin  devour  his  martyrdom.  He  therefore 
that  suffers  in  a  good  cause,  let  him  be  sure  to  walk  worthy  of  that 
honour  to  which  God  hath  called  him;  let  him  first  deny  his  sins, 
and  then  '  deny  himself  V  and  then  he  may  '  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  Christ ;  ever  remembering,  that  no  man  pleases  God  in  his 
death  who  hath  walked  perversely  in  his  life. 
2.  He  that  suffers  in  a  cause  of  God  must  be  indifferent  what  the 

>  [With  this  whole  page,  compare  p.  205  snpr.]  '  [Matt  xvi.  24.] 
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instance  be,  so  that  he  may  serve  God.  I  say,  he  must  be  indifferent 
in  the  cause,  so  it  be  a  cause  of  Grod;  and  indiffei^nt  in  the  suffer- 
ing, so  it  be  of  Grod's  appointment.  For  some  men  have  a  natural 
aversation  to  some  vices  or  virtues,  and  a  natural  affection  to  others. 
One  man  will  die  for  his  friend,  and  another  will  die  for  his  money : 
some  men  hate  to  be  a  rebel,  and  wiQ  die  for  their  prince ;  but  tempt 
them  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  the  church  in  which  they  were  bap- 
tized, and  in  whose  communion  they  look  for  heaven,  and  then  they 
are  tempted,  and  fall  away.  Or  if  God  hath  chosen  the  cause  for 
them,  and  they  have  accepted  it,  yet  themselves  will  choose  the  suf- 
fering. Bight  or  wrong,  some  men  will  not  endure  a  prison;  and 
some  that  can,  yet  choose  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden,  the  pollu- 
tion and  stain  of  a  sin,  rather  than  lose  their  money ;  and  some  had 
rather  die  twice  than  lose  their  estates  once.  In  this  our  rule  is 
easy :  let  us  choose  God,  and  let  God  choose  aU  the  rest  for  us;  it 
being  indifferent  to  us  whether  by  poverty  or  shame,  by  a  lingering 
or  a  sudden  death,  by  the  hands  of  a  tyrant  prince,  or  the  despised 
hands  of  a  base  usurper  or  a  rebel,  we  receive  the  crown,  and  do 
honour  to  God  and  to  religion. 

3.  Whoever  suffer  in  a  cause  of  God  from  the  hands  of  cruel  and 
unreasonable  men,  let  them  not  be  too  forward  to  prognosticate  evil 
and  death  to  their  enemies ;  but  let  t^em  solace  themselves  in  the 
assurance  of  the  divine  justice  by  general  consideration,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, pray  for  them  that  are  our  persecutors.  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  God"^  against  the  TVrians,  and  because 
he  destroyed  that  city,  Gt)d  rewarded  him  with  tne  spoil  of  Egypt : 
and  it  is  not  always  certain  that  God  will  be  angry  with  every  man 
by  whose  hand  afSiction  comes  upon  us.  And  sometimes  two  armies 
have  met,  and  fought,  and  the  wisest  man  amongst  them  could  not 
say  that  either  of  the  princes  had  prevaricated  either  the  laws  of 
God  or  of  nations;  and  yet,  it  may  be,  some  superstitious,  easy, 
and  half-witted  people  of  either  side  wonder  that  their  enemies  live 
so  long.  And  there  are  very  many  cases  of  war  concerning  which 
God  ^th  declared  nothing :  and  although  in  such  cases  ne  that 
yields  and  quits  his  title  rather  than  his  charity  and  the  care  of  so 
many  lives,  is  the  wisest  and  the  best  man ;  yet  if  neither  of  them 
will  do  so,  let  us  not  decree  judgments  from  heaven  in  cases  where 
we  have  no  word  from  heaven,  and  thunder  from  our  tribunals  where 
no  voice  of  (Jod  hath  declared  the  sentence.  But  in  such  cases 
where  there  is  an  evident  tyranny  or  injustice,  let  us  do  like  the  good 
Samaritan,  who  dressed  the  wounded  man,  but  never  puTsuecTthe 
thief;  let  us  do  charity  to  the  a£Bicted,  and  bear  the  cross  with 
nobleness,  and  'look  up  to  Jesus,  who  endured  the  cross,  and  de- 
spised the  shame* :'  but  let  us  not  take  upon  us  the  o£Bce  of  God, 
who  will  judge  the  nations  righteously,  and  when  He  hath  delivered 

'  [Ezek.  xxix.  17—20.]  •  [Heb.  xii.  2.] 
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up  oixr  bodies  will  rescue  our  souls  from  the  hands  of  unrighteous 
judges.  I  remember  in  the  story  that  Plutarch^  tells  concerning  the 
soul  of  Thespesius,  that  it  met  with  a  prophetic  genius  who  told  him 
many  things  that  should  happen  afterwards  in  the  world;  and  the 
strangest  of  all  was  this^  That  there  should  be  a  king,  qui  bonus  cum 
sit,  tyrannide  vitam  finiet,  '  an  excellent  prince  and  a  good  man 
should  be  put  to  death  by  a  rebel  and  usurping  power  r  and  yet 
that  prophetic  soul  could  not  tell  that  those  rebels  should  within 
three  years  die  miserable  and  accursed  deaths.  And  in  that  ereat 
prophecy  recorded  by  St.  Paul'*^  "  That  in  the  last  days  perilous 
times  should  come,  and  men  should  be  traitors  and  selfish,  havinff 
forms  of  ffodliness,  and  creeping  into  houses  /'  yet  he  could  not  tefi 
us  when  ttiese  men  should  come  to  final  shame  and  ruin ;  only  by  a 
general  signification  he  gave  this  sign  of  comfort  to  God's  persecuted 
servants;  ''but  they  shall  proceed  no  further,  for  their  folly  shall  be 
manifest  to  all  men'^;''  that  is,  at  long  running  they  shall  shame 
themselves,  and  "for  the  elecfs  sake  those  days  of  evil  shall  be 
shortened!."  But  you  and  I  may  be  dead  first;  and  therefore  only 
remember  that  they  that  with  a  credulous  heart  and  a  loose  tongue 
are  too  decretory  and  enunciative  of  speedy  judgments  to  their  ene- 
mies, turn  their  religion  into  revenge,  and  therefore  do  believe  it  will 
be  so  because  they  vehemently  desire  it  should  be  so;  which  all  wise 
and  good  men  ought  to  suspect,  as  less  agreeing  with  that  charity 
which  overcomes  m  the  sins  and  all  the  evils  of  the  world,  and  sits 
down  and  rests  in  gloiy. 

4.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  by  thinking  how  much  you  are  afflicted, 
but  consider  how  much  you  make  of  it :  for  reflex  acts  upon  the 
suflering  itself  can  lead  to  nothing  but  to  pride,  or  to  impatience; 
to  temptation,  or  aj)ostasy.  He  that  measures  the  erains  and  scru- 
ples of  his  persecution  will  soon  sit  down  and  call  for  ease  or  for  a 
reward ;  will  think  the  time  long  or  his  burden  great ;  will  be  apt  to 
complain  of  his  condition,  or  set  a  greater  value  upon  his  person. 
Look  not  back  upon  him  that  strikes  thee,  but  upward  to  Gtod  that 
supports  thee,  and  forward  to  the  crown  that  is  set  before  thee :  and 
then  consider,  if  the  loss  of  thy  estate  hath  taught  thee  to  despise 
the  world  ?  whether  thy  poor  fortune  hath  made  thee  poor  in  spirit? 
and  if  thy  uneasy  prison  sets  thy  soul  at  Uberty,  and  knocks  off  the 
fetters  of  a  worse  captivity.  For  then  the  rod  of  suffering  turns  into 
crowns  and  sceptres,  when  every  suffering  is  a  precept,  and  every 
change  of  condition  produces  a  holy  resolution,  and  the  state  of  sor- 
rows makes  the  resolution  actual  and  habitual,  permanent  and  per- 
severing. For  as  the  silk-worm  eateth  itself  out  of  a  seed  to  become 
a  Httie  worm ;  and  there  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  mulberries,  it  grows 
till  its  coat  be  off,  and  then  works  itself  into  a  house  of  silk ;  then 
casting  its  pearly  seeds  for  the  young  to  breed,  it  leaveth  its  silk  for 


"I 


De  ser.  num.  rind.,  torn.  Tiii  p.  241.]  «  [2  Tim.  iii.  9.] 

'2  Tim.  iii  1,  &c]  '  [UtXi,  xxiv.  22.] 
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man,  and  dieth  all  white  and  winged  in  the  shape  of  a  flying  crea- 
ture: so  is  the  progress  of  souls.  When  they  are  regenerate  by 
baptism,  and  have  cast  off  their  first  stains  and  the  skin  of  worldly 
vanities,  by  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  scriptures,  and  the  firuits  of  the 
vine,  and  the  joys  of  the  sacrament,  they  encircle  themselves  in  the 
rich  garments  of  holy  and  virtuous  habits;  then  by  leaving  their 
blood,  which  is  the  church's  seed*,  to  raise  up  a  new  generation  to 
God,  they  leave  a  blessed  memory,  and  fair  example,  and  are  them- 
selves turned  into  angels,  whose  felicity  is  to  do  the  will  of  God,  as 
their  employments  was  in  this  world  to  suffer  it.  Fiat  voluntas  tua, 
is  our  daily  prayer,  and  that  is  of  a  passive  signification;  'Thy  will 
be  done'  upon  us ;  and  if  from  thence  also  we  translate  it  into  an 
active  sense,  and  by  suffering  evils  increase  in  our  aptnesses  to  do 
well,  we  have  done  the  work  of  Christians,  and  shall  receive  the 
reward  of  martyrs. 

5.  Let  our  suffering  be  entertained  by  a  direct  election,  not  by 
collateral  aids  and  fantastic  assistances.  It  is  a  good  refreshment  to 
a  weak  spirit  to  suffer  in  good  company:  and  so  Phocion*  encou- 
raged a  timorous  Greek,  condemned  to  die;  and  he  bid  him  be  con- 
fident, because  that  he  was  to  die  with  Phocion:  and  when  forty 
martyrs  in  Cappadocia*  suffered,  and  that  a  soldier  standing  by  came 
and  supplied  the  place  of  the  one  apostate,  who  fell  from  his  crown 
being  overcome  with  pain,  it  added  warmth  to  the  frozen  confessors, 
and  turned  them  into  consummate  martyrs.  But  if  martyrdom  were 
but  a  fantastic  thing,  or  relied  upon  vain  accidents  and  irregular 
chances,  it  were  then  very  necessary  to  be  assisted  by  ima^  of 
things,  and  any  thing  less  than  the  proper  instruments  of  rehgion : 
but  since  it  is  the  greatest  action  of  the  rdigion,  and  relies  upon  the 
most  excellent  promises,  and  its  formality  is  to  be  an  action  of  love, 
and  nothing  is  more  firmly  chosen  (by  an  after-election  at  least)  than 
an  act  of  love;  to  support  martyrdom,  or  the  duly  of  sufferings,  by 
false  arches  and  exterior  circumstances,  is  to  build  a  tower  upon  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  or  to  set  up  a  wooden  ladder  to  dimb  up  to  hea- 
ven; the  soul  cannot  attain  so  huge  and  unimaginable  febcities  by 
chance  and  instruments  of  fancy.  And  let  no  man  hope  to  glorify 
God  and  go  to  heaven  by  a  life  of  sufferings,  unless  he  first  begin  in 
the  love  of  God,  and  ttom  thence  derive  his  choice,  his  patience, 
and  confidence,  in  the  causes  of  virtue  and  religion,  like  beams,  and 
warmth,  and  influence,  from  the  body  of  the  sun.  Some  there  are 
that  fall  under  the  burden  when  they  are  pressed  hard,  because  they 
use  not  the  proper  instruments  in  fortifying  the  will  in  patience  and 
resignation,  but  endeavour  to  lighten  the  burden  in  imagination; 
and  when  these  temporary  supporters  fail,  the  building  that  relies 
upon  them  rushes  into  coldness,  recidivation,  and  lukewarmness :  and^ 

«  [Semen  est  saoffais  chmtianonim.     torn.  !▼.  p.  857.] 
— Tert  ApoL  ad  fiiuT  *  [S.  Basil,  hom.  xix.  in  xl.  martyi; 

*  [Pluu  in  vit  Pnocion.,  cap.  xxzyL     f  7.  torn.  ii.  p.  154.] 
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among  all  instances^  that  of  the  mam  question  of  the  text  is  of  great- 
est power  to  abase  imprudent  and  less  severe  persons. 

NuIloB  esse  Deos,  inane  ccelnm, 
Affirmat  SeHiu ;  probatque,  quod  se 
Factum,  dum.  negat  hoc,  videt  beatum^ 

When  men  choose  a  good  cause  upon  confidence  that  an  ill  one 
cannot  thrive,  that  is,  not  for  the  love  of  virtue  or  duty  to  God,  but 
for  profit  and  secular  interests,  they  are  easily  lost  when  they  see  the 
wickedness  of  the  enemy  to  swell  up  by  impunity  and  success  to  a 
greater  evil;  for  they  have  not  learned  to  distinguish  a  great  grow- 
ing sin  from  a  thriving  and  prosperous  fortune. 

una  si  juris  tibi  pejerati 
«i  Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquam ; 

Dente  si  nigro  fieres,  rel  uno 

Tuipior  ungai  i 
Crederem  *. 

They  that  believe  and  choose  because  of  idle  fears  and  unreason- 
able fancies,  or  by  mistaking  the  accounts  of  a  man  for  the  measures 
of  God,  or  dare  not  conmiit  treason  for  fear  of  being  blasted;  may 
come  to  be  temj^ted  when  they  see  a  sinner  thrive^  and  are  scandal- 
ized all  the  way  if  they  die  before  him ;  or  they  may  come  to  receive 
some  accidental  hardnesses;  and  every  thing  in  the  world  may  spoil 
such  persons,  and  blast  their  resolutions.  Take  in  all  the  aids  you 
can,  and  if  the  fancy  of  the  standers-by,  or  the  hearing  a  cock 
crow%  can  add  any  collateral  aids  to  thy  weakness,  refuse  it  not: 
but  let  thy  state  of  sufferings  begin  with  choice,  and  be  confirmed 
with  knowledge,  and  rely  upon  love,  and  the  aids  of  God,  and  the 
expectations  of  heaven,  and  the  present  sense  of  duty;  and  then  the 
action  will  be  as  glorious  in  the  event  as  it  is  prudent  in  the  enterr 
prise,  and  religious  in  the  prosecution. 

6.  Lastly,  when  God  hath  brought  thee  into  Christ's  school,  and 
entered  thee  into  a  state  of  sufferings,  remember  the  advantages  of 
that  state :  consider  how  unsavoury  the  things  of  the  world  appear 
to  thee  when  thou  art  under  the  arrest  of  death;  remember  with 
what  comforts  the  Spirit  of  God  assists  thy  spirit ;  set  down  in  thy 
heart  all  those  entercourses  which  happen  between  God  and  thy  own 
soul,  the  sweetnesses  of  religion,  the  vanity  of  sin's  appearances,  thy 
newly-entertained  resolutions,  thv  longings  after  heaven,  and  all  the 
things  of  God.  And  if  God  nnishes  tiiy  persecution  with  death, 
proceed  in  them :  if  He  restores  thee  to  the  light  of  the  world  and 
a  temporal  refreshment,  change  but  the  scene  of  sufferings  into  an 

c  [Mart,  lib.  ir,  ep.  21.]  galli  sonitum  ingentem  semper  vim  la- 

*  [Hor.  od.  ii  8.  Im.  1.]  crymarum  efiudisse  Petrum,  adeo  ut  ora 

*  [In  allusion  perhaps  to  that  which  lacrymis  riffata  semper  madescerent — 
is  recorded  conceming  St  Peter ; — Fama  Sanctorius  m  vit.  S.  Petri,  in  Act  sanctt 
tenet,  post  conceptum  illud  scelus,  in-  Boll  and.  Jun.  xxix. — See '  Life  of  Christ,' 
fauatamque    oieca  in  nocte  Tocem,  ad  part  iii.  sect  15.  $  23.  yoL  iL  p.  610.] 
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active  life,  and  converse  with  Ood  upon  the  same  piinciples  on  which 
in  thy  state  of  sufferings  thou  dost  build  all  the  parts  of  duty.  If 
God  restores  thee  to  thy  estate,  be  not  less  in  love  with  heaven,  nor 
more  in  love  with  the  world ;  let  thy  spirit  be  now  as  humble,  as 
before  it  was  broken :  and  to  whatsoever  degree  of  sobriety  or  aus- 
terity thy  suffering  condition  did  enforce  thee,  if  it  may  be  turned 
into  virtue,  when  God  restores  thee,  because  then  it  was  necessary 
thou  shouldest  entertain  it  by  an  after*choice,  do  it  now  also  by  a 
pre-election;  that  thou  mayest  say  with  David',  ''It  is  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  afflicted,  for  thereby  I  have  learned  Thy  command- 
ments/' And  Paphnutius  did  not  do  his  soul  more  advantage 
when  he  lost  his  nght  eye',  and  suffered  his  left  knee  to  be  cut  for 
Christianity  and  the  cause  of  God,  than  that  in  the  days  of  Q^tan- 
tine  and  the  church's  peace  he  lived  not  in  the  toleration,  buwn  the 
active  piety  of  a  martyr's  condition;  not  now  a  confessor  of  the  faith 
only,  but  of  the  charity  of  a  Christian.  We  may  eveay  one  Uve  to 
have  need  of  these  rules ;  and  I  do  not  at  all  tmnk  it  safe  to  prav 
against  it,  but  to  be  armed  for  it  i  and  to  whatsoever  degree  of  suf- 
ferings Qoi  shall  call  us,  we  see  what  advantages  Qoi  intends  for 
us,  and  what  advantages  we  ourselves  may  make  of  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  use  of  all  the  former  discourse,  by  remov- 
ing  it  a  little  further  even  into  its  utmost  spiritual  sense;  which  the 
apostle  does  in  the  last  words  of  the  text ;  "  If  the  righteous  scarcely 
be  saved,  where  shall  the  wicked  and  the  sinner  appear  P' 

1.  These  words  are  taken  out  of  the  Proverbs",  according  to  the 
translation  of  the  LXX.  "  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  safe.''  Where 
the  word  fufXiy  impUes  that  he  is  sfrfe,  but  by  intermedial  difficulties; 
and  <r<aCerai,  he  is  safe  in  the  midst  of  his  persecutions ;  they  may 
disturb  his  rest  and  discompose  his  fancy,  but  they  are  like  the  fiery 
chariot  to  Elias;  he  is  encircled  with  fire,  and  rare  circumstances 
and  strange  usages,  but  is  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  robe  of  flames. 
And  so  was  Noan  safe  when  the  flood  came;  and  was  the  great  type 
and  instance  too  of  the  verification  of  this  proposition;  he  was 
6  bCKaios  and  btKaio(rvvrjs  Kfjpv$,  he  was  put  into  a  strange  condition, 
perpetually  wandering,  shut  up  in  a  prison  of  wood,  living  upon 
faith,  having  never  h^  the  experience  of  being  safe  in  floods.  And 
so  have  I  often  seen  young  and  unskilfal  persons  sitting  in  a  little 
boat,  when  every  little  wave  sporting  about  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  eveiy  motion  and  dancing  of  the  barge,  seemed  a  danger,  and 
made  them  cling  fast  upon  their  fellows ;  and  yet  all  the  wMe  they 
were  as  safe  as  if  they  sate  under  a  tree  while  a  gentle  wind  shaked 
the  leaves  into  a  refreshment  and  a  cooling  shade :  and  the  unskil- 
ful, unexperienced  Christian  shrieks  out  whenever  his  vessel  shakes, 
thinking  it  always  a  danger  that  the  wateiy  pavement  is  not  stable 
and  resident  like  a  rock ;  and  yet  all  his  danger  is  in  himself,  none 

'  [Ps.  cxix.  71.]  »  [Theodoret,  H.  E.  i  7.]  ^  [Chap.  a.  81.] 
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at  all  from  without :  for  he  is  indeed  moving  upon  the  waters^  but 
fskstened  to  a  rock;  faith  is  his  foundation^  and  hope  is  his  anchorj 
and  death  is  his  harbour,  and  Christ  is  his  pilot,  and  heaven  is  his 
country ;  and  all  the  evils  of  poverty  or  afironts,  of  tribunals  and  evil 
judges,  of  fears  and  sadder  apprehensions,  are  but  like  tiie  loud  wind 
blowing  from  the  right  point,  they  make  a  noise,  and  drive  faster  to 
the  haroour;  and  if  we  do  not  leave  the  ship,  and  leap  into  the  sea; 
quit  the  int^ests  of  religion,  and  run  to  the  securities  of  the  world ; 
cut  our  cables,  and  dissolve  our  hopes;  grow  impatient,  and  hug  a 
wave,  and  die  in  its  embraces;  we  are  as  safe  ^  sea,  safer  in  the 
storm  which  God  sends  us,  than  in  a  calm  when  we  are  befriended 
with  the  world. 

2.  But  fi6\is  may  also  signify  rare;  'if  the  righteous  is  'sddom' 
safe :'  which  implies  that  sometimes  he  is,  even  in  a  temporal  sense. 
Crod  sometimes  sends  halcyon  days  to  His  church,  and  when  He 
promised  'kings  and  (jueens  to  be  their  nurses V  He  intended  it  for 
a  blessing;  and  yet  this  blessing  does  oftentimes  so  iU  succeed,  that 
it  is  the  greater  blessing  of  the  two  not  to  give  us  that  blessing  too 
freely.  But  iJ.6\i,s,  this  is  'scarcely'  done;  and  yet  sometimes  it  is, 
and  God  sometimes  refreshes  langmshing  piety  with  such  arguments 
as  comply  with  our  infirmities :  and  though  it  be  a  shame  to  us  to 
need  such  allectives  and  infant-gauds^  sucn  which  the  heathen  world 
and  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Israehtes  did  need;  God,  who  pities 
us,  and  will  be  wanting  in  nothing  to  us,  as  He  corroborates  our 
willing  spirits  with  proper  entertainments,  so  also  He  supports  our 
weak  flesh,  and  not  only  cheers  an  afiOicted  soul  with  beams  of 
light  and  antepasts  and  earnests  of  glory,  but  is  kind  also  to  our 
man  of  flesh  and  weakness ;  and  to  this  purpose  He  sends  thunder- 
bolts from  heaven  upon  evil  men,  dividiii  their  tongues,  infatuating 
their  counsels,  cursing  their  posterity,  and  ruining  their  families. 


■  ftXXorc  V  oSrc 
*H  y4as  ip  ir^KT9»  Kpovdhis 


r  ip  w6ptm  Kpovdhis  iarortyyvrat  abr»p\ 


'sometimes  God  destroys  their  armies  or  their  strong  holds,  some- 
times breaks  their  ships.'  But  this  happens  either  for  the  weabiess 
of  some  of  His  servants,  and  their  too  great  aptness  to  be  ofiended  at 
a  prosperous  iniquity,  or  when  He  will  not  suffer  the  evil  to  grow  too 
great,  or  for  some  end  of  His  providence ;  and  yet  if  this  should  be 
very  often,  or  last  long,  God  knows  the  danger,  and  we  should  fed 
the  inconvenience.  Ctf  all  the  types  of  Christ,  only  Joshua  and  Solo- 
mon were  noted  to  be  generally  prosperous  :  and  yet  the  fortune  of 
the  first  was  to  be  in  perpetual  war  and  danger;  but  the  other  was 
as  himself  could  wish  it,  nch,  and  peaceful,  and  powerful,  and  health- 
ful, and  learned,  and  beloved,  and  strong;  and  amorous,  and  voluptu- 

»  [Ifc  xlix.  23.]  *  [Heaiod.  0pp.  et  Di.  I  243.] 

IV.  Hh 
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ons,  and  so  he  fell;  and  though  his  &U  was,  yet  his  reoovery 
not,  upon  record. 

And  yet  the  worst  of  evils  that  happen  to  the  godly,  is  bdter,  tem- 
pcMrally  better,  than  the  greatest  extmial  fdidty  of  the  wicked :  that 
in  all  soises  the  question  may  be  considerable  and  argumentatire, 
^If  the  righteous  sciuroely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  appear?*' 
If  it  be  hi^  with  good  men,  with  the  evil  it  shall  be  far  worse.  But 
see  the  diJETerenoe.  The  godly  man  is  timorous,  and  yet  safe;  tossed 
by  the  seas,  and  yet  safe  at  anchor;  impaired  by  evu  accidents,  and 
righted  by  divine  comforts ;  made  sad  with  a  black  doud,  and  re- 
freshed with  a  more  gentle  influence ;  abused  by  the  world,  and  yet 
an  heir  of  heaven;  hated  by  men,  and  bdoved  by  Gk>d;  loses  one 
house,  and  gets  a  hundred;  he  quits  a  convenient  lodging-room,  and 
purchases  a  glorious  country;  is  forsaken  by  his  friends,  but  never 
by  a  ffood  conscience ;  he  fares  hardly,  and  sleeps  sweetly;  he  flies 
from  his  enemies,  but  hath  no  distractu^  fears :  he  is  full  of  thought, 
but  of  no  amazement;  it  is  his  business  to  be  troubled,  and  his  por- 
tion to  be  comforted;  he  hath  nothing  to  afflict  him,  but  the  loss  of 
that  which  might  be  his  dang^  but  can  never  be  his  good ;  and  in 
the  recompense  of  this  he  hath  God  for  his  father,  Christ  for  his  cap- 
tain, the  lioly  Ghost  for  his  supporter;  so  that  he  shall  have  all  the 
gDod  which  God  can  give  him,  and  of  all  that  good  he  hath  the  holy 
Trinity  for  an  earnest  and  a  ^age  fnr  his  maintenance  at  the  present, 
and  lus  portion  to  all  etermtr|r.  But  though  Paul  and  Silas  smg 
psalms  in  prison,  and  under  the  hangman's  whips,  and  in  an  earth- 

Suake ;  yet  neither  the  jailor  ncnr  the  persecutii:^  magistrates  could 
0  so.  j'or  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  like  a  wmter's  sun,  or 
the  joy  of  a  condemn^  drunkard;  it  is  a  forgetfulness  of  his  present 
danger,  and  his  future  sonows,  nothing  but  imaginary  arts  of  inad- 
vertency :  he  sits  in  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  judges  others,  and  is 
condemned  himself;  he  is  honoured  by  tne  passers  by,  and  is  thought 
happy,  but  he  sighs  deeply ;  '  he  heapeth  up  riches,  and  cannot  teU. 
who  shall  gather  them^ ;  he  commands  an  army,  and  is  himself  a 
slave  to  his  passions ;  he  sleeps  because  he  needs  it,  and  starts  from 
his  uneasy  pillows  which  his  thoughtfdl  head  hath  discomposed; 
when  he  is  waking  he  dreams  of  greatness,  when  he  sleeps  he  dreams 
of  spectres  and  illusions ;  he  spoils  a  poor  man  of  his  lamb,  and  him- 
self of  his  innocence  and  peace ;  and  in  every  unjust  purchase  himself 
is  the  greatest  loser; 

Kol  re  fffwcphp  ihv,  r6  y*  hrdx^wr^i^  f^ikof  ^op  ** 

for  just  upon  his  oppression  or  injustice,  he  is  turned  a  devil,  and 
God's  enemy,  a  wolf  to  his  brother,  a  greedy  admirer  of  the  baits  of 
fishes  and  the  bread  of  dogs ;  he  is  unsafe  by  reason  of  his  sin :  for 
he  hath  against  him  the  displeasure  of  God,  the  justice  of  the  laws, 

1  [Ft.  zzxix.  6.]  B  Hedod.  [0pp.  et  Dl  i  356.] 
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the  fihame  of  the  sin,  the  revenge  of  the  injured  person;  and  God  and 
men,  the  laws  of  nations  and  private  soaeties,  stand  upon  their  de- 
fence against  this  man :  he  is  unsafe  in  his  rest,  amazed  in  his  danger, 
troubled  in  his  labours,  weary  in  his  change,  esteemed  a  base  man, 
disgraced  and  scorned,  feared  and  hated,  flattered  and  derided,  watched 
and  suspected,  and,  it  may  be,  dies  in  the  middle  of  his  purchase, 
and  at  the  end  is  a  fool,  and  leaves  a  curse  to  his  posterity. 

'  he  leaves  a  generation  of  blacker**  children  behind  him ;'  so  the  poet 
describes  the  cursedness  of  their  posterity :  and  their  memory  sits 
down  to  eternal  ages  in  dishonour.  And  by  this  time  let  them  cast 
up  their  accounts,  and  see  if  of  all  their  violent  purchases  they  carry 
any  thing  with  them  to  the  grave  but  sin,  and  a  guilty  conscience, 
and  a  polluted  soul;  the  anger  of  God,  and  the  shame  of  men. 
And  what  help  shall  all  those  persons  give  to  thee  in  thy  flames,  who 
divided  and  scattered  that  estate  for  which  thou  diedst  for  ever  P 

Audire  est  q>ere  pretiam,  prooedere  recte 
Qui  mcechis  non  voltis,  at  omni  parte  laborent ; 
Utque  illSs  mnlto  cormpta  dolore  voluptas, 
Atque  hcc  rara,  cadat  dura  inter  sepe  periola^ 

And  let  but  a  sober  answerer  tell  me  if  any  thing  in  the  world  be 
more  distant  either  firom  goodness  or  happiness,  than  to  scatter  the 
plague  of  an  accursed  soul  upon  our  dearest  children ;  to  make  an 
universal  curse;  to  be  the  fountain  of  a  mischief;  to  be  such  a  per- 
son whom  our  children  and  nephews^  shall  hate,  and  despise,  and 
curse,  when  they  groan  under  the  burd^  erf  that  ^ague  which  their 
fathers'  sins  brought  upon  the  family.  If  there  were  no  other 
account  to  be  given,  it  were  highly  enough  to  verify  the  intent  of  my 
text;  'If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved'  or  escape  God's  angry 
stroke,  the  wicked  must  needs  be  infinitely  more  miserable. 

Vvv  9h  Mt  fiAt^  Mh%  ip  MpSwouri  Ziieaioi 
Efiyyt,  fi-fyr^  ^^s  vt^s,  hrth  Koxby  Mpa  ZUcator 
"EfifUPtu, 

'neither  I  nor  my  son,'  said  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  poets",  'would 
be  virtuous,  if  to  be  a  just  person  were  all  one  as  to  oe  miserable.' 
No,  not  only  in  the  end  of  anairs  and  at  sunset,  but  all  the  dav  long, 
the  godly  man  is  happy,  and  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  is  very 
miserable. 

PeUitur  a  populo  victns  Cato ;  tnstior  iUe  est 
Qui  vicit,  fascesque  pudet  rapuisse  Catoni : 
Kamque  hoc  dedecus  est  populi,  mommque  mina. 
Non  homo  pulsus  erat ;  sed  in  one  yicta  potestas 
Roxnanumque  decus  *.  , 

And.there  needs  no  other  argument,  to  be  added  but  this  one  great 

■  [Hesiod.  0pp.  ct  DL  i.  282.1  «  [Vid.  p.  857,  note  c  supr.] 

•  [So  the  author  translated  Bis  own  »  [•..  ease  relira,  ...  <|uomam  ...] 

reading,  of  iwvpori^,']  *  [Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Di.  u  268.] 

r  [Hor.  sat  L  2.  lin.  37.]  *  [Petion.,  cap.  cxiz.  lin.  45.  p.  563.J 
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testimony ;  that  though  the  godly  are  afflicted  and  persecuted,  yet 
even  they  are  blessed,  and  the  persecutors  are  the  most  unsafe.  They 
are  essentially  happy  whom  affliction  cannot  make  miserable. 

Quia  curam  neget  esse  te  deorum, 
Propter  quern  fuit  innocent  mina*  f 

but  turns  into  their  advantages :  and  that* s  the  state  of  the  godly.  And 
they  are  most  intolerably  accursed,  who  have  no  portions  in  the  bless- 
ings of  eternity,  and  yet  cannot  have  comfort  in  the  present  purchases 
of  their  sin,  to  whom  even  their  sunshine  brings  a  dfrought,  and  their 
fairest  is  their  foulest  weather :  and  that's  the  portion  of  the  sinner 
and  the  ungodly.  The  godly  are  not  made  unhappy  by  their  sorrows : 
and  the  wicked  are  such  whom  prosperity  itself  cannot  make  fortunate. 

3.  And  yet  after  all  this  it  is  but  fufAts  crdiCeTai,  not  fiSXis  croaOri^ 
a€TaXy  he  '  'scapes  but  hardly'  here :  it  will  be  well  enough  with  him 
hereafter.  Isaac  digged  three  weUs.  The  first  was  called  'Conten- 
tion /  for  he  drank  the  waters  of  strife,  and  digged  the  well  with  his 
sword.  The  second  well  was  not  altogether  so  hard  a  purchase,  he 
got  it  with  some  trouble;  but  that  being  over,  he  had  some  room, 
and  his  fortune  swelled,  and  he  called  his  well '  Enlargement*.'  But 
his  third  he  called  'Abundance;'  and  then  he  dipped  his  foot  in  oil, 
and  drank  freely  as  out  of  a  river.  Every  good  man  first '  sows  in 
tears;'  he  first  drinks  of  the  bottle  of  his  own  tears,  sorrow  and 
trouble,  labour  and  disquiet,  strivings  and  temptations :  but  if  they 
pass  through  a  torrent,  and  that  virtue  becomes  easy  and  habitual, 
they  find  their  hearts  enlarged  and  made  sprightly  by  the  visitations 
of  God,  and  refreshment  of  His  spirit;  and  then  their  hearts  are 
enlarged,  they  know  how  to  gather  the  down  and  softnesses  from  the 
sharpest  thistles. 

T^r  V  iiprrijs  BpSra  0€o\  wpowdpotBty  Ifh^or 
*A$difaroi'  fioucphs  8i  jral  6p6tos  otfios  iw*  oMiP, 
Kai  rprix^s  rh  vpvroy  *• 

At  first  we  cannot  serve  God  but  by  passions  and  doing  violence  to 
all  our  wilder  inclinations,  and  sufl\jring  the  violence  of  tyrants  and 
unjust  persons : 

*Pijl8/i|  8*  ffirfira  v4\€i  x«»A«ir^  ircp  iowra^. 

The  second  days  of  virtue  are  pleasant  and  easy  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  appendent  labours.  But  when  the  Christian's  last  pit 
is  digged,  when  he  is  descended  to  his  grave,  and  finished  his 
state  of  sorrows  and  suffering;  then  God  opens  the  river  of 
.  abundance,  the  rivers  of  life  and  never  ceasing  felicities.  And  tliis 
is  that  which  God  promised  to  His  people,  ''I  hid  My  face  from  thee 

■  [Mart,  lib.  i.  ep.  83.  lin.  10.]  The  editor  can  find  no    authority  for 

*  [The  three  wells  are  called  in  the  Taylor's  reading,  which  waa  probably  an 

Heb.— pfe^»  n^lDb.  nbrn  ©rror  of  memory.] 

LXX.-Ja'ucla,lx¥<t^  €{,pJx<^pta,  '  ^esiod.  [0pp.  et  Di.  i  287.] 
Vulg. — Calumnia,  InimicitiSy  Latitudo. 
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for  a  moment,  but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on 
thee,  saith  the  Lord  thy  redeemer^/'  So  much  as  moments  are  ex- 
ceeded by  eternity,  and  the  sighing  of  a  man  by  the  joys  of  an  angel, 
and  a  salutary  frown  by  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  a  few  groans 
by  the  infinite  and  etmial  hallelujahs;  so  much  are  the  sorrows  of 
the  godly  to  be  undervalued  in  respect  of  what  is  deposited  for  them 
in  the  treasures  of  etemitv.  Their  sorrows  can  die,  but  so  cannot 
their  joys.  And  if  the  blessed  martyrs  and  confessors  were  asked 
concerning  their  past  sufierings,  and  their  present  rest,  and  the  joys 
of  their  certain  expectation,  you  should  hear  them  glory  in  nothing 
but  in  the  mercies  of  God,  and  'in  the  cross  of  tiwB  Lord  Jesus/ 
Eveiy  chain  is  a  ray  of  liffht,  and  every  prison  is  a  palace,  and  every 
loss  is  the  purchase  of  a  kingdom,  and  eveiy  afiront  in  the  cause  of 
God  is  an  eternal  honour,  and  every  day  of  sorrow  is  a  thousand 
years  of  comfort,  multiplied  with  a  never  ceasing  numeration ;  days 
without  night,  joys  without  sorrow,  sanctity  without  sin,  charity 
without  stab,  possession  without  fear,  society  without  envying, 
communication  of  joys  without  lessening :  and  they  shall  dwdl 
in  a  blessed  county,  where  an  enemy  never  entered,  and  from 
whence  a  friend  never  went  away.  Well  might  David  say,  Funes 
ceciderunt  mihi  in  praclaru^,  'the  cords'  of  my  tent,  my  ropes,  and 
the  sorrow  of  my  pilgrimage,  'fell  to  me  in  a  good  ground,  and  I 
have  a  goodly  heritage.'— And  when  persecution  hews  a  man  down 
from  a  high  fortune  to  an  even  one,  or  from  thence  to  the  face  of  the 
earth,  or  from  thence  to  the  grave ;  a  good  man  is  but  preparing  for 
a  crown,  and  the  tyrant  does  but  first  knock  off  the  fetters  of  the 
soul,  the  manacles  of  passion  and  desire,  sensual  loves  and  lower 
appetites :  and  if  God  suffers  him  to  finish  the  persecution,  then  he 
can  but  dismantle  the  soul's  prison,  and  let  the  soul  forth  to  fly  to 
the  mountains  of  rest :  and  all  the  intermedial  evils  are  but  like  the 
Persian  punishments^;  the  executioner  tore  off  their  hairs,  and  rent 
their  silken  mantles,  and  discomposed  their  curious  dressings,  and 
lightly  touched  the  skin ;  yet  the  offender  cried  out  with  most  bitter 
exclamations,  while  his  fault  was  expiated  with  a  ceremony  and  with- 
out blood.  So  does  God  to  His  servants.  He  rends  their  upper  gar- 
ments, and  strips  them  of  their  unnecessary  wealth,  and  ties  them  to 
physic  and  salutary  discipline ;  and  they  crj^  out  under  usages  which 
have  nothing  but  the  outward  sense  and  opinion  of  evil,  not  the  real 
substance.  But  if  we  would  take  the  measures  of  images,  we  must 
not  take  the  height  of  the  base,  but  the  proportion  of  the  members ; 
nor  yet  measure  the  estates  of  men  by  their  big-looking  si^>porter,  or 
the  circumstance  of  an  exterior  advantage,  but  by  its  proper  oommen- 
suration  in  itself,  as  it  stands  in  its  order  to  eternity :  and  then  the 
godly  man  that  suffers  sorrow  and  persecution,  ought  to  be  relieved 
by  us,  but  needs  not  be  pitied  in  the  sum  of  affairs.  But  since  the 
two  estates  of  the  world  are  measured  by  time  and  by  eternity,  and 

Is.  lir.  8.]  7  [Plut  de  ser.  num.  yindict,  torn* 

Ps.  x?L  6.]  Tiii  p.  285.] 
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divided  by  joy  and  sorrow^  and  no  man  shall  have  his  portions  of  joys 
in  both  dorations ;  the  state  of  those  men  is  insupportably  miserable, 
who  are  fatted  for  slaughter,  and  are  crowned  like  beasts  for  sacrijSce; 
who  are  feared  and  fear,  who  cannot  enjoy  their  purchases  but  by 
communications  with  others,  and  themselves  have  the  least  share, 
but  thmiselves  are  alone  in  the  misery  and  the  saddest  dangers,  and 
they  possess  the  whole  portions  of  sorrows ;  to  whom  their  prosperity 
gives  but  occasions  to  evil  counseb,  and  strength  to  do  mischief,  or 
to  nourish  a  serpent,  or  oppress  a  neighbour,  or  to  nurse  a  lust,  to 
increase  folly  and  treasure  up  calamity.  And  did  ever  any  man  see, 
or  story  tell,  that  any  tyrant  prince  kissed  his  rods  and  axes,  his 
sword  of  justice,  and  his  imperial  ^isigns  of  power  f  they  shine  Uke 
a  taper,  to  all  things  but  itself:  but  we  read  of  many  marbrrs  who 
kissed  their  chains,  and  hugged  their  stakes,  and  saluted  theur  hang- 
man with  great  endearments ;  and  yet,  abating  the  incursions  of  their 
seldom  sins,  these  are  their  greatest  evils ;  and  such  they  are  with 
which  a  wise  and  a  good  man  may  be  in  love.  And  till  the  sinners 
and  ungodly  men  can  be  so  with  their  deep  groans  and  broken  sleeps, 
with  the  wrath  of  God  and  their  pcMrtions  of  eternity;  till  they  can 
rejoice  in  death  and  long  for  a  resurrection,  and  with  delight  and  a 
greedy  hope  can  think  of  the  day  of  judgment;  we  must  conclude 
tiiat  tneir  glass  gems  and  finest  pageanhy,  their  splendid  outsides  and 
gr^t  powers  of  evil,  cannot  make  amends  for  that  estate  of  misery 
which  is  their  portion  with  a  certainty  as  great  as  is  the  truth  of  Gk>a, 
and  all  the  articles  of  the  christian  creed.  Miserable  men  are  they, 
who  cannot  be  blessed,  unless  there  be  no  day  of  judgment;  who 
must  perish,  unless  the  word  of  God  should  M.  If  that  be  all  their 
hopes,  then  we  may  with  a  sad  spirit  and  a  soul  of  pity  enquire  into  the 
question  of  the  text,  "  Where  shall  the  ungodly  and  sinner  appear  P* 
Even  there  where  God's  taoe  shall  never  shine,  where  there  shall  be 
fire  and  no  light',  where  there  shall  be  no  angels  but  what  are  many 
thousand  years  ago  turned  into  devils,  where  no  good  man  shall  ever 
dwell,  and  from  whence  the  evil  and  the  accursed  shall  never  be  dis- 
missed. O  my  God,  let  my  soul  never  come  into  their  counsels,  nor 
lie  down  in  their  sorrows. 

•[Ct  S.  Cbxysost  in  Heb.  110111.1.  $4.      ^Srp  KturBeut  ica2  rh  furh  Mpof6yw 

El  'Hvp  icrt,  T&$  icol  ffK^os  iffrhfi  'Opft  c^o/  0ij(nr*  iw&naov  ri  iiPriv,  trw  iitrh 

fri  x^^twi&Ttpw  roirov  rh  «Sp  IffCiFo }  rdr  t^  •UcovfUrns  Mpo<t>6yup  jcoroirau^ 

ofi  yhp  fx«*  ^».     E'  »wp  ^<rTi,  w&s  itX  fuBa,  lufyrt  6p&rr€S  iJ^ffrt  dp^fuwoi,  AaV 

KwroKalti ;   Op^f  5t<  xa^««^«po>'  ro^ov  ^  vk^tt  roaoiri^  KOfjdfovrts  that  lUyou 

TV7x«^«;    o*  7*P   ff^pvxnai'    Si^  yhp  Th  yitp  vkStos  Kcd  rh  i^whs  oine  iupititrtp 

rtAro  &crfi9<rrop  X^yrrm,      'Siro^ii^ir  Mh  robs    irKifaioy   llftas    Ziayu^itttp- 

rotpw  Ztroy  icrrl  Kcuchv  KctfrcatcSwQtu  8m-  A^a*  its  /aSpos  rovr6  xdirxw  Imurros, 

warrhs,   ifol   ip  ^K&rtp  ttpcu,  kcH  fiupla  oSrv  ZtcuctUrerau    El  6t  ckAtos  Okifitg 

0lfi^t9tp,  tad  fiffOxttp  robs  Mprof,  icat  naff  Uxfrh  ras  ii/itr4pas  ^x^  ««J  ^P«^ 

Mt|8^  Uo^taeau    El  ykp  fis  Smr/Mrr^i^  ^7.  rl  l<rroi  Afia,  trw  fA>nh  toS  mc&rovi 

rts  ifAfiXrietls  iPTwea  r&p  c^yevwi  Tf-  koI  aS^Vw  roawrcu  i<n  icol  iftMfnt<rftoli 

9p<mfxip<av,  rlip  9ua<Maf  fidpop,  koI  t^  ip  —Compare  also  Milton,  Par.  lost,  L  62.] 
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the  mbecy  of  the  divine  judgments;  or, 
god's  method  in  curino  sinners. 


BoMANS  ii.  4. 


Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  Bh  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  I6n§^ 
suffering,  not  hnowvng  thai  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to 
repentance? 

From  the  beginning  of  time  tfll  now,  all  effluxes  which  have  oome 
from  Ood  have  been  nothing  but  emana^ons  of  His  goodness,  dothed 
in  variety  of  circumstances.  He  made  man  with  no  other  design 
than  that  man  should  be  happy,  wd  by  receiving  derivations  from 
His  fountain  of  mercy,  might  reflect  glory  to  Him.  And  therefore 
God,  making  man  for  His  own  gloiy,  made  also  a  paradise  for  man's 
use;  and  did  him  good,  to  invite  him  to  ^  himsdf  a  greater* :  tot 
God  gave  forth  demonstrations  of  His  power  by  instances  of  mercy, 
and  He  who  might  have  made  ten  thousand  worlds  of  wonder  and 
prodigy,  and  created  man  with  faculties  able  only  to  stare  upon  and 
admire  those  miracles  of  mightiness,  did  choose  to  instance  His 
power  in  the  effiisions  of  mercy,  that  at  the  san^  instant  Ho  might 
represent  Himself  desirable  and  adorable,  in  all  the  capacities  of 
amability ;  that  is,  as  excellent  in  Himself,  and  profitable  to  us.  For 
as  the  sun  sends  forth  a  benign  and  gentle  influence  on  the  seed  c^ 
plants^  that  it  may  invite  form  the  active  and  plastic  power  from  its 
recess  and  secrecy,  that  by  rising  into  the  tallness  imd  dimensions  of 
a  tree  it  may  still  receive  a  greater  and  more  refreshing  influence  from 
its  foster-father,  the  prince  of  all  the  bodies  of  light ;  and  in  all  these 
emanations  the  sun  itsdf  receives  no  advantage  but  the  honour  of 
doing  benefits :  so  doth  the  almighty  Father  of  all  the  creatures ;  He 
at  first  sends  forth  His  blessings  upon  us,  that  we  by  using  them 
aright  should  make  ourselves  capable  of  greater;  while  the  giving 
glory  to  God,  and  doing  homage  to  Him,  are  nothing  for  His  advan- 
tage, but  only  for  ours;  our  duties  towwds  Him  bang  like  vapours 
ascending  from  the  earth,  not  at  all  to  refresh  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
but  to  return  back  in  a  fruitful  and  refresliing  shower;  and  God 
created  us,  not  that  we  can  increase  His  felicity,  but  that  He  might 
have  a  subject  receptive  of  felicity  from  Him.    Thus  He  causes  us 
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to  be  bom  that  we  may  be  capable  of  His  blessings^  He  causes  us  to 
be  baptized  that  we  may  have  a  title  to  the  glorious  promises  evau- 
gelical^  He  gives  us  His  Son  that  we  may  be  rescued  from  hell. 
And  when  we  constrain  Him  to  use  harsh  courses  towards  us,  it  is 
also  in  mercy ;  He  smites  us  to  cure  a  disease.  He  sends  us  sickness 
to  procure  our  health.  And  as  if  Qod  were  all  mercy.  He  is  merciful 
in  His  first  design,  in  all  His  instruments,  in  the  way  and  in  the  end 
of  the  journey;  and  does  not  only  shew  the  riches  of  His  goodness 
to  them  that  do  well,  but  to  all  men  that  they  may  do  well;  He  is 
good  to  make  us  good.  He  does  us  benefits  to  make  us  happy.  And 
if  we,  by  despising  such  gracious  rays  of  light  and  heat,  stop  their 
progress  and  interrupt  their  design,  the  loss  is  not  God's  but  ours; 
we  shall  be  the  miserable  and  accursed  people.  This  is  the  sense 
and  paraphrase  of  my  text,  "Despisest  thou  tiie  riches  of  His  good- 
ness, &c. ;  ''Thou  dost  not  know,''  that  is,  thou  considerest  not, . 
that  it  is  for  further  benefit  that  God  does  thee  this;  the  'goodness 
of  God'  is  not  a  design  to  serve  His  own  ends  upon  thee,  but  thine 
upon  Him;  "the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance." 

Here  then  is  (Jod's  method  of  curing  mankind,  x/^(rr<fnys,  iofoxht 
jioKpoOvfiCa.  Krst,  'goodness,'  or  inviting  us  to  Him  by  sugared 
words,  by  the  placid  arguments  of  tempond  favour  and  the  proposi- 
tions of  excellent  promises.  Secondly,  iroxii  at  the  same  time; 
although  God  is  provoked  every  day,  yet  He  does  Ai^^etr,  He  'tole- 
rates' our  stubbornness,  He  forbears  to  punish;  and  when  He  does 
begin  to  strike,  takes  His  hand  off,  and  gives  us  truce  and  respite : 
for  so  iivoxfl  signifies,  laxamentum  and  inducias  too.  Thirdly,  jiuz- 
KpoOvfxla,  still  'a  long  putting  off'  and  deferring  His  final  destroying 
anger,  by  using  all  means  to  force  us  to  repentance ;  and  tb's  espe- 
cij2ly  by  the  way  of  judgments;  these  being  the  last  reserves  of  the 
divine  mercy,  and  however  we  esteem  it,  is  the  greatest  instance  of 
the  divine  long-suffering  that  is  in  the  world.  After  these  instru- 
ments, we  may  consider  the  end,  the  strand  upon  which  these  land 
us,  the  purpose  of  this  variety,  of  these  labours  and  admirable  arts, 
with  which  (Jod  so  studies  and  contrives  the  happiness  and  salvation 
of  man :  it  is  only  that  man  may  be  brought  by  these  means  imto 
repentance,  and  by  repentance  may  be  brought  to  eternal  life.  This 
is  the  treasure  of  the  divine  goodness,  the  great  and  admirable  efflux 
of  the  eternal  beneficence,  the  irkovros  xprjaT6'njTos,  the  '  riches  of 
His  goodness,'  which  whosoever  despises,  despises  himself  and  the 
great  interest  of  his  own  feUcity ;  he  shall  die  in  his  impenitence,  and 
perish  in  his  folly. 

I.  The  first  great  instrument  that  God  chooses  to  bring  us  to 
Him,  is  xpri<n6rriSi  'profit,'  or  benefit;  and  this  must  needs  be  first, 
for  those  instruments  whereby  we  have  a  being  are  so  great  mercies, 
that  besides  that  they  are  such  which  give  us  the  capacities  of  all 
other  mercies,  they  are  the  advances  of  us  in  the  greatest  instances  of 
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promotion  in  the  world.  For  from  nothing  to  something  is  an  in- 
finite space,  and  a  man  mnst  have  a  measure  of  infinite  passed  upon 
him  before  he  can  perceive  himsdf  to  be  either  happy  or  miserable; 
he  is  not  able  to  give  God  thanks  for  one  blessing  until  he  hath  re- 
ceived many.  But  then  God  intends  we  should  enter  upon  His  ser- 
vice at  the  beginning  of  our  days»  because  even  then  He  is  before- 
hand with  us,  and  hath  already  given  us  great  instances  of  His  good- 
ness. What  a  prodigy  of  favour  is  it  to  us,  that  He  hath  passed  by 
so  may  forms  of  His  creatures,  and  hath  not  set  us  down  in  the  rank 
of  any  of  them  till  we  came  to  be  paulo  minores  angelis^,  'a  httle 
lower  than  the  angels !'  And  yet  from  the  meanest  of  them  God 
can  perfect  His  own  praise ;  the  deeps  and  the  snows,  the  hail  and  the 
rain,  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  tiiey  can  and  do  glorify 
God,  and  give  Him  praise  in  their  capacity ;  and  yet  He  gave  them 
no  speech,  no  reason,  no  immortal  spirit  or  capacity  of  eternal  bless- 
edness ;  but  He  hath  distinguished  us  from  them  by  the  absolute 
issues  of  His  predestination,  and  hath  given  us  a  lastmg  and  eternal 
spirit,  excellent  organs  of  perception,  and  woiiderful  instruments  of 
expression,  that  we  may  join  in  concert  with  the  morning-star,  and 
bear  a  part  in  the  chorus  with  the  angels  of  light,  to  sing  hallelujah 
to  the  great  Father  of  men  and  angels. 

But  was  it  not  a  huge  chain  of  mercies,  that  we  were  not  strangled 
in  the  regions  of  our  own  natural  impurities,  but  were  sustained  by 
the  breath  of  God  from  perishing  in  the  womb,  where  God  formed  us 
in  secreto  terra^,  told  our  bones,  and  kept  the  order  of  nature  and 
the  miracles  of  creation ;  and  we  lived  upon  that  which  in  the  next 
minute  after  we  were  bom  would  strangle  us  if  it  were  not  removed  ? 
but  then  God  took  care  of  us,  and  His  hands  of  povidence  clothed 
us  and  fed  us.  But  why  do  I  reckon  the  mercies  of  production, 
which  in  everv  minute  of  our  being  are  alike  and  continued,  and  are 
miracles  in  all  senses,  but  that  they  are  common  and  usual  7  I  only 
desire  you  to  remember  that  God  made  all  the  works  of  His  hands  to 
serve  Him.  And  indeed  this  mercy  of  creating  us  such  as  we  are 
was  not  to  '  lead  us  to  repentance,'  but  was  a  design  of  innocence ; 
He  intended  we  should  serve  Him  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  do,  as 
fire  and  water  do ;  never  to  prevaricate  the  laws  He  fixed  to  us,  that 
we  might  have  needed  no  repentance.  But  since  we  did  degenerate, 
and  being  by  God  made  better  and  more  noble  creatures  than  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  earth  besides,  we  made  our- 
selves baser  and  more  ignoble  than  any;  for  no  dog,  crocodile,  or 
swine,  was  ever  God's  enemy,  as  we  made  oursejves ;  yet  then  from 
thenceforward  (Jod  began  His  work  of  'leading  us  to  repentance'  by 
the  'riches  of  His  goodness.'  He  causeth  us  to  be  bom  of  christian 
parents,  under  whom  we  were  taught  the  mysteriousness  of  its  good- 
ness and  designs  for  the  redemption  of  man,  and  by  the  design  of 

•  [Ps.  viil  5.]  *  [Vid.  Ps,  czzzix.  15,  ed.  vulg.] 
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which  rehgion  repentance  was  taught  to  mankind^  and  an  excellent 
law  given  for  distinction  of  good  and  evil.  And  this  is  a  blessings 
which  though  possibly  we  do  not  often  pnt  into  our  euchaiistical 
litanies  to  give  God  tlianks  for,  jret  if  we  sadly  consider  wluub  had  be- 
come of  ns,  if  we  had  been  bom  under  the  dominion  of  a  Turkish 
lord,  or  in  America,  where  no  Christians  do  inhabit,  where  they  wor- 
ship the  devil,  where  witches  are  their  jniests,  their  prophets^  thdr 
physicians,  and  their  oracles ;  can  we  choose  but  apprehend  a  visible 
notorious  necessity  of  perishing  in  those  sins,  which  we  then  should 
not  have  understood  hj  the  glass  of  a  divine  law,  to  have  declined, 
nor  by  a  revelation  have  been  taught  to  repent  of?  But  since  the 
best  of  men  does  in  the  midst  of  all  the  great  advantages  of  laws,  and 
examples,  and  promises,  and  threatenings,  do  many  tnings  he  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of,  and  needs  to  repent  of;  we  can  understand  the 
riches  of  the  divine  goodness  best,  by  considering,  that  the  veiy 
design  of  our  birth  and  education  in  the  christian  religion  is,  that  we 
may  recover  of  and  cure  our  follies  by  the  antidote  of  repentance, 
which  is  preached  to  us  as  a  doctrine,  and  propounded  as  a  favour; 
which  was  put  into  a  law,  and  purchased  for  us  by  a  great  (^pense ; 
which  God  does  not  more  command  to  us  as  a  duty,  than  He  gives 
us  as^  a  blessing.  For  now  that  we  shall  not  perish  for  our  first 
follies,  but  be  admitted  to  new  conditions,  to  be  repaired  by  second 
thoughts,  to  have  our  infirmities  excused,  and  our  sins  forgiven,  our 
habits  lessened,  and  our  maUce  cured,  after  we  were  wounded,  and 
sick,  and  dead,  and  buried,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  devil ;  this 
was  such  a  blessing,  so  great  riches  of  the  divine  goodness,  that  as  it 
was  taught  to  no  rdigion  but  the  christian,  revesded  by  no  lawgiver 
but  Chnst,  so  it  was  a  favour  sreater  than  ever  God  ^ve  to  the  angels 
and  devils :  for  although  God  was  rich  in  the  effusion  of  His  good- 
ness towards  them,  yet  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  condition  of 
second  thoughts ;  Cnrist  never  shed  one  drop  of  blood  for  them.  His 
'goodness'  aid  not  'lead  them  to  repentance;'  but  to  us  it  was  that 
He  made  this  largess  of  His  goodness ;  to  us,  to  whom  He  made 
Himself  a  brother,  and  sucked  the  paps  of  our  mother ;  He  paid  the 
scores  of  our  sin,  and  shame,  and  death,  onl^  that  we  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  repent,  and  that  this  repentance  might  be  effectual  to  the 
great  purposes  of  feUcity  and  salvation.  And  if  we  would  consider 
this  sadly,  it  might  make  us  better  to  understand  our  madness  and 
folly  in  refusing  to  repent;  that  is,  to  be  sorrowful,  and  to  leave  all 
our  sins,  and  to  make  amends  by  a  holy  life.  For  that  we  might  be 
admitted  and  suffered  to  do  so,  God  was  fain  to  pour  forth  all  the 
riches  of  His  goodness :  it  cost  our  dearest  Lord  the  price  of  His 
dearest  blood,  many  a  thousand  groans,  millions  of  prayers  and  sighs, 
and  at  this  instant  He  is  praying  for  our  repentance;  nay.  He  hath 
praved  for  our  repentance  these  sixteen  hundred  years  incessantly,L 
night  and  day,  and  shall  do  so  till  doomsday ;  He  sits  ''at  the  right 
•  ['as' not  in  first  two  edd.] 
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hand  of  God  maldng  intercession  for  xis^/^  And  that  we  may  know 
what  He  pr^s  for^  He  hath  sent  ns  embassadors  to  dechire  the  pur- 
pose of  all  ms  design;  for  St.  Panl*  saith,  ''We  are  embassadors  for 
Christ,  as  though  He  did  beseech  you  by  us;  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God.''  The  purpose  of  our  embassy  and 
ministry  is  a  prosecution  of  the  mercies  of  God,  and  the  work  of  re« 
demption,  and  the  intercession  and  mediation  of  Christ;  it  is  the 
work  of  atonement  and  reooncilifltion  that  God  designed,  and  Christ 
died  for,  and  stQl  pn^  for,  and  we  preach  for,  and  you  all  must 
labour  for. 

And  therefore  here  consider  if  it  be  not  infinite  impiety  to  'desjrise 
the  riches  of  such  a  '  goodness,'  which  at  so  great  a  charge,  with 
such  iniSnite  labour  and  deep  mysterious  arts,  invites  us  to  repent- 
ance; that  is,  to  such  a  thing  that  could  not  be  granted  to  us  unless 
Christ  should  die  to  purchase  it;  such  a  glorious  farour  that  is  the 
issue  of  Christ's  pnqrers  in  heaven,  and  of  all  His  labours.  His  sor- 
rows and  His  sufferings  on  earth.  If  we  refuse  to  repent  now,  we 
do  not  so  much  refuse  to  do  our  own  duty  as  to  accept  of  a  reward. 
It  is  the  greatest  and  the  dearest  blessing  that  ever  Goid  gave  to  men, 
that  thqr  may  repent :  and  therefore  to  deny  it  or  to  delay  it  is  to  re- 
fuse health,  brought  us  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  physician ; 
it  is  to  refuse  liberty  indulged  to  us  by  our  gracious  Lord.  And 
certainly  we  had  reason  to  take  it  very  ill  if  at  a  great  expense  we 
should  purchase  a  pardon  for  a  servant,  and  he  out  of  a  peevish  pride 
or  negligence  shall  refuse  it ;  the  scorn  pays  itself,  the  folly  is  its  own 
scourge,  and  sets  down  in  an  inglorious  ruin. 

After  the  enumeration  of  these  glories,  these  prodi^es  of  mercies 
and  loving-kindnesses,  of  Christ's  dying  for  us,  and  interceding  for 
us,  and  merdy  that  we  may  repent  and  be  sav^ ;  I  shall  less  need 
to  instance  those  other  particularities  whereby  God  continues,  as  by 
so  many  arguments  of  kindness,  to  sweeten  our  natures,  and  make 
them  malleaole  to  the  precepts  of  love  and  obedience,  the  twin-daugh- 
ters of  holy  repentance;  but  the  poorest  person  amongst  us,  besides 
the  blessing  and  graces  abready  reckoned,  hath  enough  about  him, 
and  the  accidents  of  every  day  to  shame  him  into  repentance.  Does 
not  God  send  His  'angds  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways?'  are  not 
they  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  wait  upon  thee  as  thy  guard?  art 
not  thou  kept  from  drowning,  from  fracture  rf  bones,  from  madness, 
from  defonmties,  by  the  riches  of  the  divine  goodness  f  Tell  the  joints 
of  thy  body;  dost  thou  want  a  fingrarf  and  if  thou  dost  not  under- 
stand how  great  a  blessing  that  is,  do  but  remember  how  iU  thou  canst 
spare  the  use  of  it  when  tiion  hast  but  a  thorn  in  it.  The  very  priva- 
tive blessincs,  the  blessings  of  immunity,  safeguard,  and  integrity, 
which  we  all  enjoy,  deserve  a  thanksgiving  ot  a  whole  life.  If  God 
should  send  a  cancer  upon  thy  face  or  a  wolf  into  thy  breast,  if  He 
should  spread  a  crust  of  leprosy  upon  thy  skin,  what  wouldest  thou 

^  [Rom.  Tiil  84.]  •  [2  Cor.  v.  20.] 
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give  to  be  but  as  now  thou  art?  wouldest  thou  not  repent  of  thj 
sins  upon  tliat  condition?  Which  is  the  greater  blessing,  to  be 
kept  from  them,  or  to  be  cured  of  them  ?  and  why  therefore  shall 
not  this  greater  blessing  lead  thee  to  repentance?  Why  do  we  (not 
so  aptly)  promise  repentance  when  we  are  sick  upon  the  condition  to 
be  made  well,  and  yet  perpetually  forget  it  when  we  are  well?  as  if 
health  never  were  a  blessing  but  when  we  have  it  not.  Bather  I 
fear  the  reason  is,  when  we  are  sick  we  promised  to  repent,  because 
then  we  cannot  sin  the  sins  of  our  former  life;  but  in  health  our 
appetites  return  to  their  capacity,  and  in  all  the  way  ''we  despise 
the  riches  of  the  divine  goodness,"  which  preserves  us  from  such 
evils  which  would  be  full  of  horror  and  amazement  if  they  should 
happen  to  us. 

Uath  God  made  any  of  you  all  chap-fedlenT  are  you  affiighted 
with  spectres  and  illusions  of  the  spirits  of  darkness?  how  many 
earthquakes  have  you  been  in?  how  many  days  have  any  of  you 
wanted  bread?  how  many  nights  have  you  been  without  sleep?  are 
any  of  you  distracted  of  your  senses  ?  And  if  God  gives  ^ou  meat 
and  drink,  health  and  sleep,  proper  seasons  of  the  year,  entire  senses 
and  an  useful  understandii^  what  a  great  unworthiness  it  is  to  be 
unthankful  to  so  good  a  God,  so  benign  a  Father,  so  gracious  a 
Lord?  All  the  evils  and  baseness  of  the  world  can  shew  nothing 
baser  and  more  unworthj  than  ingratitude :  and  therefore  it  was  not 
unreasonably  said  of  Aristotle*,  o/rvx^  <l>ik60€os,  'prosperity  makes 
a  man  love  Gbd,'  supposing  men  to  have  so  much  numanity  left  in 
them  as  to  love  Him  from  whom  they  have  received  so  many  favours. 
And  Hippocrates'  said,  that  although  poor  men  use  to  murmur 
against  Gt)d,  jet  rich  men  will  be  offermg  sacrifice  to  their  deity, 
wnose  beneficiaries  they  are.  Now  since  the  riches  of  the  divine 
goodness  are  so  poured  out  upon  the  meanest  of  us  all,  if  we  shall 
refuse  to  repent  (which  is  a  condition  so  reasonable  that  God  re- 
Quires  it  only  for  our  sake,  and  that  it  may  end  in  our  felicity),  we 
ao  ourselves  despite,  to  be  unthankful  to  God ;  that  is,  we  become 
miserable,  by  making  ourselves  basely  criminal.  And  if  any  man 
with  whom  Gbd  hath  used  no  other  method  but  of  His  sweetness 
and  the  effusion  of  mercies,  brings  no  other  fruits  but  the  apples  of 
Sodom  in  return  for  all  His  culture  and  labours ;  Gbd  will  cut  off 
that  unprofitable  branch,  that  with  Sodom  it  may  suffer  the  flames 
of  everlasting  burning. 

Ofci  (TV  robs  Boaf6vTas,  i  'NuHiparf, 
Tpw^s  Munis  ti€ra\tifi6rras  iy  fii^, 

If  here  we  have  ^ood  things  and  a  continual  shower  of  blessings  to 
soften  our  stony  hearts,  and  we  shall  remain  obdurate  against  ttiose 
sermons  of  mercy  which  God  makes  us  every  day,  there  wiU  come  a  time 

•  [Rhet,  Hb.  ii  cap.  17.]  t.  14,  p.  721 ;  seu  Philemon,  citante 

'  fncpl  &^.  08.  r^.  torn,  i  p.  563.]         JoBt.  Mart  De  monarch.  §  8.  p.  88.] 
>  [  Diphilas,  citante  Clem*  Alex.  Strom. 
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when  this  shall  be  upbraided  to  us,  that  we  had  not  vovv  ivrtrvTrov^ 
a  thankful  mind,  but  made  God  to  sow  His  seed  upon  the  sand  or 
upon  the  stones,  without  increase  or  restitution.  It  was  a  sad  alarum 
which  God  sent  to  David  by  Nathan*,  to  upbraid  his  ingratitude: 
"  I  anointed  thee  king  over  Israel,  I  deliverea  thee  out  of  the  hand 
of  Saul,  I  gave  thee  thy  master's  house  and  wives  into  thy  bosom, 
and  the  house  of  Israel  and  Judah;  and  if  tins  had  been  too  little  I 
would  have  given  thee  such  and  such  things;  wherefore  hast  thou 
despised  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?"  But  how  infinitely  more  can  God 
say  to  all  of  us  than  all  this  came  to ;  He  hath  anointed  us  kings 
and  priests  in  the  royal  priesthood  of  Christianity ;  He  hath  given  us 
His  noly  spirit  to  be  our  guide.  His  angels  to  be  our  protectors.  His 
creatures  fojr  our  food  and  raiment ;  He  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
hands  of  Satan,  hath  conquered  death  for  us,  hath  taken  the  sting 
out  and  made  it  harmless  and  medicinal,  and  proclaimed  us  heirs  of 
heaven,  co-heirs  with  the  eternal  Jesus;  and  if  after  all  this  we  de- 
spise the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  defer  and  neglect  our 
repentance,  what  shame  is  great  enough,  what  miseries  are  sharp 
enough,  what  heU  painful  enough,  for  such  horrid  ingratitude? 
St.  Lewis^  the  king  having  sent  Ivo  bishop  of  Chartres  on  an  em- 
bassy, the  bishop  met  a  woman  on  the  way,  grave,  sad,  fantastic, 
and  melancholy,  with  fire  in  one  hand,  and  water  in  the  other :  he 
asked  what  those  symbols  meant ;  she  answered.  My  purpose  is  with 
fire  to  bum  paradise,  and  with  mv  water  to  quench  the  flames  of 
hell,  that  men  may  serve  God  without  the  incentives  of  hope  and 
fear,  and  purely  for  the  love  of  God.  But  this  woman  began  at  the 
wrong  end ;  the  love  of  God  is  not  produced  in  us  after  we  have 
contracted  evil  habits  till  God  with  'His  fan  in  His  hand  hath 
throughly  purged  the  floor/  till  He  hath  cast  out  all  the  devils,  and 
swept  the  house  with  the  instrument  of  hope  and  fear,  and  with  the 
achievements  and  efficacy  of  mercies  and  judgments.  But  then  since 
God  may  truly  say  to  us  as  of  old  to  His  rebellious  people,  'Am  I  a 
dry  tree  to  the  house  of  Israel?'  that  is.  Do  I  bring  them  no  fruit, 
do  they  'serve  Me  for  nought*'?'  and  He  expects  not  our  duty  till 
first  we  feel  His  goodness;  we  are  now  infinitely  inexcusable  to  throw 
away  so  great  riches,  to  '  despise'  such  a  'goodness.' 

However,  that  we  may  see  the  greatness  of  this  treasure  of  good- 
ness, God  seldom  leaves  us  thus;  for  He  sees  (be  it  spoken  to  the 
shame  of  our  natures,  and  the  dishonour  of  our  manners,)  H^  sees 
that  His  mercies  do  not  allure  us,  do  not  make  us  thankful,  but 
as  the  Soman*  mA,felicUate  corrumpimur,  'we  become  worse  for 

^  [Taylor  has  Yentnred  to  giye  a  new  'Amrvwta  rrjs  icap9taf  is  the  phrase  in 

meaning  to    this    phrase.      Hammond  Theodoret,  referring  to  Phara(ui*8  stub- 

(sermons  on  Jer.  xxxL  18,  Matt  x.  15,  bomness.     Quaest  xii  in  Exod.] 

and  Acts  xviL  80)  quotes  it  from  Theo-  »  [2  Sam.  xiL  7.] 

doret,  and  explains  it  rightly,  *  a  mind  J  [  Joinville,  Hist  de  St.  Lonis,  p.  98. 

that    can    rererberate   judgments,    and  foL  Par.  1761.— Cf.  rol  ii.  p.  545. J 

make  them  rebound  in  more  provoking  ^  [Job  i.  9.] 

tins  against  the  hand  that  sent  them.'  ^  [Galba,  apud  Tac.  hist  l  15.] 
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. God's  mercy/  and  think  it  will  be  always  holiday;  and  are  like  the 
crystal  of  Axabia^^  hardened  not  by  cold^  bmt  made  crusty  and  stab* 
bom  by  the  warmth  of  the  dirine  fire,  by  its  refreshments  and  mer- 
cies :  therefore  to  demonstrate  that  God  is  good  indeed.  He  continues 
His  mercies  still  to  us,  but  in  another  instance;  He  is  mercifdl  to 
us  in  punishing  us,  that  by  such  instruments  we  may  be  led  to  repent- 
ance which  wiU  scare  us  from  sin;  He  delivers  ns  up  to  tiie  pseda- 
gogy  of  the  divine  judgments :  and  there  begins  the  second  part  of 
Goas  method,  intiinated  in  the  word  ^x^^  ^^  'forbearance/  God 
begins  His  cure  by  caustics,  by  incisions  and  instruments  of  vexation, 
to  try  if  the  disease  that  will  not  yield  to  the  allectives  of  cordials 
and  perfumes,  friction  and  baths,  may  be  forced  out  by  deleteries, 
flcarincations,  and  more  salutary  but  Insist  pleasing  physic. 

IL  *Aj;ox^,  'forbearance,'  it  is  called  in  the  text;  which  signifies 
laxamentum  or  inducias;  that  is,  when  the  decrees  of  the  divine 
Jud^ents  temporal  are  ^ne  out,  either  wholly  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  them,  which  is  inducia,  or  'a  reprieve;'  or  else,  when 
God  hath  struck  once  or  twice.  He  takes  off  His  hand,  that  is 
laxamentum,  an  '  ease  or  remission'  of  His  judgment.  In  both  these, 
although  'in  judgment  God  remembers  mercy '°,'  yet  we  are  under 
discipline,  we  are  brought  into  the  penitential  chamber;  at  least  we 
are  shewed  the  rod  of  Uod;  and  if  like  Moses's  rod  it  turns  us  into 
serpents,  and  that  we  repent  not,  but  grow  more  devils;  yet  then  it 
turns  into  a  rod  again,  and  finishes  up  the  smiting  or  the  first- 
designed  affliction. 

But  I  consider  it  first  in  general,  the  riches  of  the  divine  goodness 
are  manifest  in  beginning  tms  new  method  of  curing  us,  by  severity 
and  by  a  rod.  And  that  you  may  not  wonder  that  I  expound  th^ 
'forbearance'  to  be  an  act  of  mercy  punishing,  I  observe  that,  be- 
sides that  the  word  supposes  the  method  changed,  and  it  is  a  mercy 
about  judgments  and  their  mann^  of  execution;  it  is  also  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  in  the  conjunction  of  drcumstances  and  the 
designs  of  God,  a  mercy  when  He  threatens  us  or  strikes  us  into 
repentance. 

We  think  that  the  way  of  blessings  and  prosperous  accidents  is 
the  finer  way  of  securing  our  duty,  and  that  when  our  heads  are 
anointed,  our  cups  crowned,  and  our  tables  full,  the  very  caresses  of 
our  spirits  will  best  of  all  dance  before  the  ark,  and  sing  perpetual 
anthems  to  the  honour  of  our  benefactor  and  patron,  God;  and  we 
are  apt  to  dream  that  God  will  make  His  samts  reign  here  as  kings 
in  a  millenary  kingdom,  and  give  them  the  riches  and  fortunes  of 
this  world,  that  they  may  rule  over  men,  and  sing  psalms  to  Grod  for 
ever.    But  I  r^nember  what  Xenofdiaiies"  says  of  God, 

Oi  ri  Zfyas  9nfToiffiM  6/iottoSt  olfrt  phiftu' 

'God  is  like  to  men  neither  in  shape  nor  in  counsel;'  He  knows 

^  [Diod.  Sic.  ii.  62.']  "  [Apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  lib.  t. 

»  [Vid.  HaUc  iii.  2.]  •  cap.  14.  p.  Tli.] 
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that  His  mercies  confirm  scmie^  and  encomage  more^  but  they  con-v 
vert  but  £ew ;  alone  they  lead  men  to  dissolution  of  manners^  and 
forgetfulness  of  Ood^  rather  than  repentance :  not  but  that  mercies 
are  competent  and  apt  insiruments  of  grace,  if  we  would ;  but  be- 
cause we  are  more  dispersed  in  our  spirits,  and  by  a  prosperous  acci- 
dent are  melted  into  joy  and  garishness,  and  drawn  off  &om  the 
sobriety  of  recollection*  '  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked®/  Many 
are  not  able  to  suffer  and  endure  prosperity;  it  is  like  the  light  of 
the  sun  to  a  weak  eye,  ^orious  mdeed  in  itself,  but  not  propor- 
tioned to  such  an  instrument.  Adam  himself,  as  the  rabbins^  say, 
did  not  dwell  one  night  in  paradise,  but  was  poisoned  with  pros- 
perity, with  the  beau^  of  his  fair  wife  and  a  beauteous  tree :  and 
Noah  and  Lot  were  both  righteous  and  exemplary,  the  one  to  Sodom, 
the  other  to  the  whole  world,  so  long  as  they  lived  in  a  place  in 
which  they  were  obnoxious  to  the  conmion  suffering;  but  as  soon  as 
the  one  of  them  had  'scaped  from  drowning,  and  the  other  from 
burning,  and  were  put  into  security,  they  fell  into  crimes  which  have 
dishonoured  their  memories  for  above  thirty  generations  tc^ther, 
the  crimes  of  drunkenness  and  incest.  Wealth  and  a  full  fortune 
make  men  licentiously  vicious,  tempting  a  man  with  power  to  act 
all  that  he  can  desire  or  design  viciously. 

Inde  irs  fadles ; 

Naxnqae  ut  opes  nimias  xnimdo  fortnna  subaota 
Intulit,  et  rebus  mores  eess^re  secondls, 

■  Gultus  gestare  decoros 
Vix  Buribus,  rapuere  mares ; — 

— —  totoque  acoersitui  orbe 
Quo  gens  qosqae  perit^. 

And  let  me  observe  to  you  that  though  there  are  in  the  New 
testament  many  promises  and  provisions  made  for  the  poor  in  that 
Yerv  capacity,  uiey  having  a  title  to  some  certain  circumstances  and 
admtionals  of  grace  and  blessing;  yet  to  rich  men  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour was  pleased  to  make  none  at  aQ,  but  to  leave  them  involved  in 
general  comprehensions,  and  to  have  a  title  to  the  i^pecial  promises 
only  by  becoming  poor  in  spirit  said  in  preparation  of  mind,  though 
not  in  fortune  and  possession.  However,  it  is  hard  for  God  to  per- 
suade us  to  this  tilTwe  are  taught  it  by  a  sad  experience,  that  those 
prosperities  which  we  think  will  make  us  serve  God  cheerfully  make 
us  to  serve  the  world  and  s.ecular  ends  diligently,  and  God  not  at  all. 

Bepentance  is  a  duty  that  best  complies  witii  affliction;  it  is  a 
symbolical  estate,  of  the  same  complexion  and  constitution;  half  the 
work  of  repentance  is  done  by  a  sad  accident,  our  spirits  are  made 
sad,  our  gaieties  mortified,  our  wildness  corrected,  the  water-springs 

*  [Deut  xxxiL  15.]  f  8,   on   Oen.  i.   23 ;    and  Broughton 

'  ['Omnea  sapientes  nostri  n&anhm  Concent   of  Soriptore,  sect.  L   p.  10. 

consensu/  says  Maimon.,  More  Nevo-  works,  Lond.  1662.] 

chim,  obelek    iL   perek    80.— See   also  4  [Lncan.  i  178,  160  sqq.] 
WiUet,  Hexapla  in  Oenei^  chap,  iii 
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are  ready  to  ran  over :  bat  if  God  should  grant  onr  desires,  and  give 
to  most  men  prosperity,  with  a  design  to  lead  them  to  repentance, 
all  his  pomp,  and  all  his  employment,  and  all  his  affections  and 
passions,  and  all  his  circumstances,  are  so  many  degrees  of  distance 
from  the  conditions  and  natures  of  repentance.  It  was  reported  by 
Dio'  concerning  Nero's  mother,  that  she  often  wished  that  her  son 
might  be  emperor,  and  wished  it  with  so  great  passion,  that  upon 
that  condition  she  cared  not  though  her  son  might  kill  her.  Her 
first  wish  and  her  second  fear  were  both  granted;  but  when  she 
began  to  fear  that  her  son  did  really  design  to  murder  her,  she  used 
all  the  art  and  instruments  of  diversion  that  a  witty  and  a  powerful, 
a  timorous  person  and  a  woman,  could  invent  or  apply.  «fust  so  it 
is  with  us :  so  we  might  have  our  wishes  of  prosperity,  we  promise 
to  undei^  all  the  severities  of  repentance ;  but  when  we  are  landed 
upon  our  desire,  then  every  degree  of  satisfaction  of  those  sensuali- 
ties is  a  temptation  against  repentance ;  for  a  man  must  have  his 
affections  weaned  from  those  possessions  before  he  can  be  reconciled 
to  the  possibilities  of  repentance. 

And  because  God  knows  this  well,  and  loves  us  better  than  we  do 
ourselves,  therefore  He  sends  upon  us  the  scrolls  of  ven^nce,  Hhe 
hand-writing  upon  the  wall,'  to  denounce  judgment  agamst  us :  for 
God  is  so  hiffhly  resolved  to  bring  us  to  repentance  some  way  or 
other,  that  if  by  His  goodness  He  cannot  shame  ns  into  it.  He  will 
try  if  by  His  judgments  He  can  scare  us  into  it :  not  that  He  strikes 
always  as  soon  as  He  hath  sent  His  warrants  out ;  ovSi  tois  hiuip- 
rdrova-w  €XfOis  iTri^Kriv  6  Oehs,  i\Xh,  biiaxn  ')(j>6vov  €ls  ii^rivoiav 
Kci  T^iv  Tov  a-ipAXfiaTos  taaiv,  said  Philo*.  Thus  God  sent  Jonas, 
and  denounced  judgments  against  Nineveh;  but  with  the  ivox^^, 
with  the  'forbearance*  of  forty  days  for  the  time  of  their  escape,  if 
they  would  repent.  When  Noah  the  great  'preacher  of  righteous- 
ness' denounced  the  flood  to  all  the  world,  it  was  with  the  ivoxh* 
with  the  'forbearance'  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  And  when 
the  great  extermination  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  tfaeir  total  deletion 
from  being  God's  people,  was  foretold  by  Christ  and  decreed  by 
God;  yet  they  had  the  ivoxh  of  forty  years,  in  which  they  were 
perpetuaUy  called  to  repentsuice.  These  were  reprieves  and  defer- 
rings  of  the  stroke. 

But  sometimes  GK)d  strikes  once,  and  then  forbears.  And  such 
are  all  those  sadnesses  which  are  less  ttem  death;  eveiy  sickness, 
eveiT  loss,  every  disgrace,  the  death  of  friends  and  nearest  relatives, 
sudden  discontents,  these  are  all  of  them  the  loud^  calls  of  God  to 
repentance,  but  still  instances  of  forbearance. 

Indeed  many  times  this  forbearance  makes  men  impudent.  It 
was  so  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh;  when  God  smote  him  and  th^i 
forbore,  Pharaoh's  heart  grew  callous  and  insensible  till  God  struck 

'  [Lib.  bd.  p.  690  B.]  •  [Leg.  aU^^.,  Uh.  uL  torn.  i.  p.  80^] 
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again;  and  .this  was  the  meaning  of  these  words  of  God^  '^I  will 
harden  the  heart  of  Pharaoh/'  that  is^  I  will  forbear  him;  smite 
him^  and  then  take  the  blow  off;  iie  mm  Deus  induravii  Pha/rao^ 
nis  cor,  said  St.  Basils  For  as  water  taken  off  from  fire  will  sooner 
eongeal  and  become  icy"  than  if  it  had  not  been  attenuated  bj  the 
heat;  so  is  the  heart  of  some  men;  when  smitten  by  Ck)d  it  seems 
soft  and  pliable,  bnt  taken  off  from  the  fire  of  affliction  it  presently 
becomes  horrid,  then  stiff,  and  then  hard  as  a  rock  of  adamant  or 
as  the  gates  of  death  and  helL  Bat  this  is  besides  the  purpose  and 
intention  of  the  divine  mercy;  this  is  an  di/rnrep^orao-i;,  a  plain 
'  contradiction'  to  the  riches  oi  Gbd's  goodness;  this  is  to  be  evil 
because  God  is  good,  to  bum  with  fltones  because  we  are  cooled 
with  water;  this  is  to  put  out  the  lamps  of  heaven,  or,  if  we  cannot 
do  it,  to  put  our  own  eyes  out,  lest  we  should  behold  the  fair  beauty 
of  the  Lord,  and  be  enamoured  of  His  goodness,  and  repent,  ana 
live.  O  take  heed  of  despising  this  goodness;  for  this  is  one  of 
God's  latest  arts  to  save  us;  He  hath  no  way  left  beyond  this  but 
to  punish  us  with  a  lasting  judgment  and  a  poignant  affliction.  In 
the  tomb  of  Terentia^  certain  lamps  burned  under  ground  many  ages 
together;  but  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  brought  into  the  air  and 
saw  a  bigger  light,  thejr  went  out,  never  to  be  re-enkindled.  So 
long  as  we  are  in  the  retirements  of  sorrow,  of  want,  of  fear,  of  sick- 
ness, or  of  any  sad  accident,  we  are  burning  and  shming  lamps ;  but 
when  God  comes  with  His  ivoy^,  with  His  'forbearance,'  and  lifts 
us  up  from  the  gates  of  death,  and  carries  us  abroad  into  the  open 
air,  that  we  converse  with  prosperity  and  temptation,  we  go  out  in 
darkness;  and  we  cannot  be  preserved  in  heat  and  light  but  by  still 
dwelling  in  the  re^ons  of  sorrow.  And  if  such  be  our  weaknesses 
or  our  folly,  it  concerns  us  to  pray  against  such  deliverances,  to  be 
afraid  of  health,  to  beg  of  God  to  continue  a  persecution^  and  not  to 
deny  us  the  mercy  of  an  affliction. 

And  do  not  we  find  all  this  to  be  a  great  truth  in  ourselves?  Are 
we  so  great  strangers  to  our  own  weaknesses  and  unworthiness,  as 
not  to  remember  when  God  scared  us  with  judgments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  we  lived  in  a  great  plague,  or  if  we  were  ever  in  a 
storm,  or  God  had  sent  a  sickness  upon  us  P  Then  we  may  please 
to  remember  that  repentance  was  our  business,  that  we  designed 
mountains  of  piety,  renewed  our  holy  purposes,  made  vows  and 
solemn  sacraments  to  God  to  become  pemtent  and  obedient  persons : 
and  we  may  also  remember  without  much  considering  that  as  soon 
as  God  began  to  forbear  us  we  would  no  longer  forbear  to  sin,  but 
add  flame  to  flame,  a  heap  of  sins  to  a  treasure  of  wrath  already 
too  big;  being  like  Pharaoh  or  Herod,  or  like  the  ox  and  mule, 

*  [Hom.dediTeT8.ix.§5.  tom.iLp.  77.]      De  leconcL  antiq.  lacemis,  i.  2,  (which 

*  [Plut  Sympoi.,  lib.  tL  qo.  4.  torn,  is  Taylor's  authority  for  the  stoiy ;  see 
viii.  p.  753.]  Life  of  Taylor,  letter  to  Evelyn,  Aug.  29, 

^  [Rather  of  Tullia  (or  Tulliola)  Ci-      1657)  mentions  also  (i.  24)  the  Lucema 
cero'sdaughter,  n«t  ofhis  wifeTerentia;      Terentina,  and  the    names  may    have 
Gnido  PanciroLi  lib.  !•  tit  35.    Licetus      become  confused.] 
IV  li 
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more  hardy  and  callons  for  our  stripes ;  and  melted  in  the  fire^  and 
frozen  harder  in  the  cold ;  worse  for  all  our  afflictions,  and  the  worse 
for  all  God's  judgments;  not  bettered  by  His  goodness,  nor  mollified 
by  His  threatemngs:  and  what  is  there  more  left  for  QoA  to  do 
unto  us  P  He  that  is  not  won  by  the  sense  of  God's  mercy  can 
never  find  any  thing  in  Ch>d  that  shall  convert  him ;  and  he  whom 
fear  and  sense  of  pain  cannot  mend,  can  never  find  any  argument 
from  himself  that  shall  make  him  wise.  This  is  sad,  that  nothing 
from  without  and  nothing  from  within  shall  move  us;  nothing  in 
heaven  and  nothing  in  heU,  neither  love  nor  fear,  gratitude  to 
God  nor  preservation  of  ourselves,  shall  make  us  to  repent. 

that  shall  be  his  final  sentence ;  he  shall  never  escape  that  ruin  from 
which  the  greatest  art  of  God  could  not  entice,  nor  his  terror  scare 
him :  *' he  loved  cursing,  therefore  shall  it  happen  to  him;  he  loved 
not  blessing,  therefore  shall  it  be  fsur  from  him'.'' 

Let  therefore  every  one  of  us  take  the  account  of  our  lives,  and 
read  over  the  sermons  that  Qod  hath  made  us :  besides  that  sweet 
language  of  His  mercy  and  His  'still  voice'  from  heaven,  consider 
what  voices  of  thunder  you  heard,  and  presently  that  noiae  ceased, 
and  God  was  heard  in  the  '  still  voice'  again.  What  dangers  have 
any  of  you  escaped?  were  you  ever  assaulted  by  the  rudeness  of  an 
ill-natured  man  r  have  you  never  had  a  dangerous  fall,  and  escaped 
it?  did  none  of  you  ever  scape  drowning,  and  in  a  great  danger 
saw  the  forbearance  of  God?  have  you  never  been  sick  (as  you 
feared)  unto  death?  Or  suppose  none  of  these  things  have  hap- 
pened, hath  not  God  threatened  you  all,  and  forborne  to  smite  vou  ? 
or  smitten  you,  and  forborne  to  kill  vou,  that  is  evident.  But  if  you 
had  been  a  privado  and  of  the  cabinet  council  with  your  angel- 
guardian,  that  from  him  you  might  have  known  how  many  dangers 
^ou  have  escaped,  how  often  you  nave  been  near  a  ruin,  so  near  that 
if  you  had  seen  your  danger  with  a  sober  spirit  the  fear  of  it  would 
have  half  killed  you;  if  he  had  but  told  you  how  often  God  had 
sent  out  His  warrants  to  the  exterminating  angel,  and  our  blessed 
Saviour  by  His  intercession  hath  obtained  a  reprieve  that  He  might 
have  the  content  of  rejoicing^  at  thy  conversion  and  repentance; 
if  you  had  known  from  him  the  secrets  of  that  providence  which 

Svems  us  in  secret,  and  how  many  thousand  times  the  devil  would 
ve  done  thee  hurt,  and  how  often  himself,  as  a  ministering  spirit 
of  God's  '' goodness  and  forbearance,"  did  interpose  and  abate  or 
divert  a  mischief  which  was  falling  on  thy  head ;  it  must  needs  cover 
thy  head  with  a  cloud  of  shame  and  blushing  at  that  ingratitude  and 
that  folly  that  neither  will  give  God  thanks  nor  secure  thy  own  well- 
being. 

"^  [Soph,  apud  TheophiL  ad  Aatolyc,         *  [Ps.  cix.  17.1 
in>.  il  cap.  9.  fin.— Stob.  eclog.  pbys.  L         ^  f  C£  *  Holy  Liyiiig/  chap.  ir.  seet 
4i  §  7.]  9.  ToL  ill  p.  213.] 
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Hadst  thon  never  any  dangerous  fall  in  thy  intemperance  ?  Then 
Gk>d  shewed  thee  thj  danger^  and  that  He  was  an^  at  thy  sin^  but 
yet  did  so  pity  thy  person  that  He  would  forbear  thee  a  litUe  longer^ 
else  that  foil  had  been  into  thy  grave.  When  thy  gluttony  gave  tnee 
a  surfeit^  and  Qod  gave  thee  a  remedy^  His  meamng  then  was  that 
thy  gluttony  rather  should  be  cured  than  thy  surfeit;  that  repentance 
should  have  been  thy  remedy^  and  abstinence  and  fasting  snould  be 
thy  cure.  Did  ever  thy  proud  or  revengeful  spirit  engage  thee  upon 
a  duel  or  a  vexatious  lawsuit^  and  God  brought  thee  off  with  life  or 
peace  ?  His  purpose  then  was  that  His  mercy  should  teach,  thee 
charity.  And  he  that  cannot  read  th6  purposes  of  God  written  with 
the  fin^  of  judgment  (for  as  yet  His  whole  hand  is  not  laid  on), 
either  is  consigned  to  eternal  ruin^  because  God  will  no  more  en- 
deavour his  cure ;  or  if  His  mercy  still  continues  and  goes  on  in 
long-suffering,  it  shall  be  by  such  vexatious  instruments^  such  caustics 
,  and  corrosives^  such  tormenting  and  desperate  medicaments^  such 
which  in  the  very  cure  will  soundly  punish  thy  folly  and  ingratitude. 
For  deceive  not  yourselves,  God's  mercy  cannot  be  made  a  patron  for 
any  man's  impiety;  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  bring  us  to  repentance: 
and  Qod  will  do  it  by  the  mercies  of  His  mercies,  or  by  the  mercies  of 
His  judgments ;  He  will  either  break  our  hearts  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments 01  contrition,  or  break  our  bones  in  the  ruins  of  the  grave  and 
hell.  And  since  God  rejoices  in  His  mercy  above  all  His  works*, 
He  will  be  most  impatient  that  we  shall  despise  that  in  which  He 
most  delights,  and  in  which  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  delight ; 
the  riches  of  that  goodness  which  is  essential  and  part  of  His  glory, 
and  is  communicated  to  us  to  bring  us  to  repentance,  that  we  may 
partake  of  that  goodness  and  behold  that  gloiy. 


SEEMON  Xm. 

m.  MoKpoOvfiCa,  '  long-suffering/ — ^In  this  one  word  are  contained 
all  the  treasures  of  the  Divine  goocmess ;  here  is  the  length  and  ex- 
tension of  His  mercy.  Perirahit  spiritum  super  nos  Dominus,  so  the 
Syrian*  interpreter  reads,  Luke  xviii.  7.  'God  holds  His  breath;* 
He  retains  His  anger  within  Him,  lest  it  should  come  forth  and  blast 
us.  And  here  is  also  much  of  the  Divine  justice :  for  although  God 
suffers  long,  yet  He  does  not  let  us  alone ;  He  forbears  to  destroy  us, 
but  not  to  punish  us :  and  in  both  He  by  many  accidents  gives  pro- 

•   rC£  pp.  4S8,  %^,  infr.— The  writer  but  our  own  old  metrical  yersion, 
probably  had  in  his  mind  Ps.  cxlv.  9,  —  and  aU  Hit  works 

which  has  sometimes  been  so  understood*  His  mercy  doth  exceed.] 

The  Heb.  has  ins^JO^I"^?  •   r  *       1  *  ^  ^' 

both  the  ancient  ktin  yersions,  p^  the  Latin  rendering,  see  Grotiuf, 

<  super  omnia  opera  ejus :'  ^  \qqJ\  ^ 

lie 
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bation  of  His  power;  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  Wise  man, 
'£Xeei9  tk  Tfipras,  Sri  Tfivra  hivaaai:  Koi,  irapop^s  hfiafrr/JixaTa  iv" 
6p(iira>v  €ls  fierivoiav^*  '  Thou  art  merdfol  towards  ns  all,  because 
Thon  canst  do  all  things ;  and  Thou  passest  by  the  sins  of  men 
that  they  may  repent/  And  that  Qod  shall  support  our  spirit,  and 
preserve  our  patience,  and  nourish  our  hope,  and  correct  our  stub- 
Domness,  and  mortify  our  pride,  and  bring  us  to  Him,  whether  we 
will  or  no,  by  such  gracious  violences  and  merciful  jud^ents  which 
He  uses  towards  us  as  His  last  remedies,  is  not  only  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  mighty  mercy,  but  of  an  almighty  power.  So  hard  a  thing 
it  is  to  make  us  leave  our  follies  and  become  wise,  that,  were  not  the 
mercies  of  God  an  effective  pity,  and  clothed  in  all  the  waj  of  its 
progress  with  mightiness  and  power,  every  sinner  should  pensh  irre- 
vocably. But  this  is  the  fiery  trial,  the  last  purgato^fire  which  Ood 
uses,  to  bum  the  thistles,  and  purify  the  dross.  VVben  the  gentie 
influence  of  a  sun-beam  will  not  wither  them,  nor  the  weeding-hook 
of  a  short  affliction  cut  them  out ;  then  God  comes  with  fire  to  bum 
us,  with  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  But  then  observe,  that 
when  we  are  under  this  state  of  cure,  we  are  so  near  destmction  that 
the  same  instrument  that  God  uses  for  remedy  to  us  is  also  prepared 
to  destroy  us ;  the  fire  is  as  apt  to  bum  us  to  ashes  as  to  cleanse  us 
when  we  are  so  overgrown ;  and  the  axe  as  instmmental  to  cut  us 
down  for  fuel,  as  to  square  us  for  building  in  God's  temple :  and 
therefore  when  it  comes  thus  far,  it  will  be  hard  discerning  what  the 
purpose  of  the  axe  is ;  and  whether  the  fire  means  to  bum,  we  shall 
know  it  by  the  change  wrought  upon  ourselves.  For  wlmt  Plato® 
said  conceming  his  dream  of  purgatory,  is  trae  here ;  Qmcunque  non 
fmrgatua  migrat  adinferoSfjacebU  in  luio  ;  quictmque  vera  mttratw^ 
illuc  aecesserii,  Aabitabit  cum  deia,  'he  that  dies  in  his  impurity 
shall  lie  in  it  for  ever ;  but  he  that  descends  to  his  grave  purged  and 
mitred,  that  is,  having  quitted  his  vices  et  9uperinduens  justitiam, 

*  being  clothed  with  nghteousness,'  shall  dwell  in  light  and  immor- 
tality." It  is  sad  that  we  put  God  to  such  extremities ;  and  as  it 
happens  in  long  diseases,  those  which  physicians  use  for  the  last 
remedies  seldom  prevail;  and  when  consumptive  persons  come  to 
have  their  heads  shaven,  they  do  not  often  escape ;  so  it  is  when  we 
put  God  to  His  last  remedies :  God  indeed  hath  the  glory  of  His 
patience  and  His  long-suffering,  but  we  seldom  have  the  benefit  and 
the  use  of  it.  For  if  when  our  sin  was  young,  and  our  strength  more 
active,  and  our  habits  less,  and  virtue  not  so  much  a  stranger  to  us, 
we  suffered  sin  to  prevail  upon  us,  to  grow  stronger  than  the  ruins 
of  our  spirit,  and  to  lessen  us  into  the  state  of  sickness  and  disabihty, 
in  the  midst  of  all  those  remedies  which  God  used  to  our  beginning 
diseases :  much  more  desperate  is  our  recovery  when  our  disease  is 
stronger  and  our  faculties  weaker ;  when  our  sins  reign  in  us,  and 
our  thoughts  of  virtue  are  not  alive. 

*  [Wisd.  xi  24.]       «  [PhaecL  §  38.  torn.  v.  p.  194.]      d  [An  error  for  •  initiatus.'] 
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However,  althonglL  I  say  tins,  and  it  is  highly  considerable  to  the 
purpose  that  we  never  suiter  things  to  come  to  this  extremity,  yet  if 
it  be  upon  us  we  must  do  as  wm  as  we  can ;  but  then  we  are  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  design  of  God's  last  mercy,  beyond  which  if  we 
protract  our  repentance  our  condition  is  desperately  miserable.  The 
whole  state  of  which  mercy  we  understand  by  the  parable  of  the  king* 
reckoning  with  his  servants  that  were  in  arrears  to  him ;  "  one  was 
brought  to  him  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents ;  but  forasmuch 
as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  conunanded  him  to  be  sold,  and  his 
wife  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be  made/' 
The  man,  you  see,  was  under  the  arrest;  the  sentence  was  passed 
upon  him,  he  was  a  condemned  man ;  but  before  the  execution  of  it 
he  fell  down  and  worshipped,  and  said,  icvpte,  tiaKpoOviiria-ov,  '  lord, 
suffer  me  longer  awhile ;  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee 
all/  This  tdls  its  meaning ;  this  is  '  a  long-sufferance,'  by  bdng 
'  a  forbearance'  only  of  execution  of  the  last  sentence,  a  putting  off 
damnation  upon  a  longer  trial  of  our  emendation ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  implies  no  other  ease  but  that,  together  with  His  long-suffer- 
ance, God  may  use  all  other  severities  and  scourges  to  break  our 
untamed  spirits,  and  to  soffcen  them  with  hammers ;  so  death  be  put 
off,  no  matter  else  what  hardship  and  loads  of  sufferance  we  have. 
Hie  ure,  hie  seca,  ut  in  atemum  pareas,  so  St.  Austin  prayed ;  '  here, 
O  Lord,  cut  me,  here  burn  me ;  spare  me  not  now,  that  Thou  mayest 
spare  me  for  ever/  And  it  is  just  like  the  mercy  used  to  a  madman, 
when  he  is  kept  in  a  dark  room,  and  tamed  with  whips;  it  is  a  cruel 
mercy,  but  such  as  his  condition  requires ;  he  can  receive  no  other 
mercy,  aU  things  else  were  cruelly  unmerciful. 

I  remember  what  Bion'  observed  wittily  of  the  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  whom  the  old  poets  feigned  to 
be  condemned  in  hdl  to  fill  a  bottomless  tub  with  water,  and,  to  in- 
crease the  pain  as  they  fancied,  this  water  thev  were  to  carry  in 
sieves,  and  never  to  leave  work  till  the  tub  were  rail;  it  is  well,  says 
he,  since  their  labour  must  be  eternal,  that  it  is  so  genUe ;  for  it 
were  more  pains  to  carry  their  water  in  whole  vessels,  and  a  sad  bur- 
den to  go  loaden  to  a  leaking  tub  with  unfruitful  labours.  Just  so 
is  the  condition  of  those  persons  upon  whom  a  wrath  is  gone  out ; 
it  is  a  sad  sentence,  but  acted  with  a  gentle  instrument ;  and  since 
they  are  condemned  to  pay  the  scores  of  their  sins  with  the  sufferance 
of  a  load  of  judgments,  it  is  well  they  are  such  as  will  run  quite 
through  them,  and  not  stick  upon  them  to  etemiiy.  Omnea  enim 
poena  non  exterminanUt  sunt  medicinales^,  '  all  punishments  what- 
soever which  do  not  destroy  us,  are  intended  to  save  us;'  they  are 
lancets  which  make  a  wound  but  to  let  forth  the  venom  of  our  ulcers. 


•  [Matt  XTiii.  28.]  »  [GeMon  (7  aL  Th.  a  Kempis) ;  to 

'  [Diog.  Laert  in  Bion.,  lib.  ir.  cap.     Hammond,  sermon  on  Jer.  xzxi  18. J 
7.  torn.  I  pw  299.] 
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"When  God  slew  twenty-three  thousand  of  the  Assyrians*  for  their 
fornication^  that  was  a  final  justice  upon  their  persons,  and  consigned 
them  to  a  sad  eternity;  for  beyond  such  an  infliction  there  was  no 
remedy :  bnt  when  God^  sent  lions  to  the  Assyrian  inhabitants  of 
Samaria,  and  the  judmients  drave  them  to  enquire  after  the  manner 
of  the  God  of  the  land,  and  they  sent  for  priests  from  Jerusalem'  to 
teach  them  how  to  worship  the  God  of  I^'ael,  that  was  a  mercy  and 
a  judgment  too;  'the  long  forbearance  of  God/  who  destroyed  not 
all  the  inhabitants,  4ed'  the  rest  'into  repentance/ 

1.  And  I  must  make  this  observation  to  you;  that  when  things 
come  to  this  pass  that  God  is  forced  to  the  last  remedies  of  judgments, 
this  long-sufferance  will  little  or  nothing  concern  particular  persons, 
but  nations  and  communities  of  men :  for  those  who  are  smitten  with 
judgment,  if  God  takes  His  hands  off  again,  and  so  opens  a  way  for 
their  repentance  by  prolonging  their  time,  that  comes  under  the 
second  part  of  God's  method,  ia^oxh  or  'forbearance;'  but  if  He 
smites  smgle  persons  with  a  final  judgment,  that  is  a  'long-suffer- 
ing,' not  of  him  but  towards  others ;  and  God  hath  destroyed  my 
neighbour  to  make  me  repent,  my  neighbour's  time  being  expired 
and  the  date  of  his  possibility  determined.    For  a  man's  aeath-bed 
is  but  an  ill  station  for  a  penitent,  and  a  final  jud^ent  is  no  good 
monitor  to  him,  to  whom  it  is  a  severe  executioner.    They  that 
perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Corah  were  out  of  the  conditions  of  re- 
pentance ;  but  the  people  that  were  affiighted  with  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  judgment,  and  the  expresses  of  Ck)d's  anper  manifested  in 
such  visible  remonstrances,  they  were  the  men  called  to  repentance, 
But  concerning  whole  nations  or  communities  of  men,  this  long- 
sufferance  is  a  sermon  of  repentance,  loud,  clamorous,  and  highly 
argumentative.    When  God  suffered  the  mutinies,  the  affi*onts,  the 
baseness  and  ingratitude,  the  follies  and  relapses  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  murmured  against  God  ten  times  in  the  wilderness,  Grod 
sent  evil  angels  among  uiem,  and  fiery  serpents,  and  pestQence,  and 
fire  from  heaven,  and  prodigies  from  the  earth,  and  a  prevailing  sword 
of  the  enemies ;  and  in  all  these  accidents  although  some  innocent 
persons  felt  the  contingencies  and  variety  of  mortality,  yet  those 
wicked  persons  who  tm  by  the  design  of  Qod's  anger  were  made 
examples  unto  others,  and  instances  of  God's  forbearance  to  the  na- 
tion; and  yet  this  forbearance  was  such,  that  although  God  pre- 
served the  nation  in  being,  and  in  title  to  the  first  promises,  yet  all 
the  particular  persons  that  came  from  Egypt  died  in  the  wilderness, 
two  only  excepted. 

2.  And  I  desire  you  to  observe  this,  that  you  may  truly  estimate 
the  arts  of  the  divine  justice  and  mercy.  For  all  the  world  being 
one  continual  and  entire  argument  of  the  divine  mercy,  we  are  apt  to 
abuse  that  mercy  to  vain  confidences  and  presumption;  first  mis- 

»  [Ct  'Life  of  ChrisV  pref.  §  21.  and         *  [2  Kings  xrii  26.] 
part  iii  sect.  14.  disc.  18.  §  7.]  ^  [But  see  2  Kings  xriL  26— a.] 
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taking  the  end^  as  if  Clod's  men^  would  be  indulgent  to  onr  sin^  to 
which  it  is  the  greatest  enemy  in  the  world :  for  it  is  a  certain  truths 
that  the  mercy  of  Qod  is  as  great  an  enemy  to  sin  as  His  justice  is; 
and  as  God's  justice  is  made  the  handmaid  of  His  merqr  to  cure  sin, 
80  it  is  the  servant  also  and  the  instrument  to  avenge  our  despite 
and  contempt  of  mercy;  and  in  all  the  wav»  where  a  difference  can 
be^  there  justice  is  the  less  principal.  And  it  were  a  great  sign  of 
foUy^  and  a  huge  mistake,  to  think  our  Lord  and  ova^  friends  do  us 
ofBces  of  kindness  to  make  themsdives  more  capable  of  a&onts;  and 
that  our  fathers'  care  over  us,  and  provisions  for  us,  can  tempt  us  to 
disobey  them :  the  very  purpose  of  all  those  emanations  is,  that  their 
love  may  return  in  di%,  and  their  providence  be  the  parent  of  our 
prudence,  and  their  care  be  crown^  with  our  piety;  and  then  we 
shall  all  be  crowned,  and  shall  return  like  the  year,  that"  ends  into  its 
own  circle;  and  the  fathers  and  the  children,  the  benefactors  and  the 
beneficiary,  shall  knit  the  wreath,  and  bind  each  other  in  the  eter- 
nal enclosures  and  cirdings  of  immortality. — ^But  besides,  as  the 
men  who  presume  to  sin  because  erf  Gfod's  meny,  do  mistake  the  very 
end  and  design  of  God's  mercy,  so  they  also  mistake  the  economy  of 
it,  and  the  mann^  ot  its  ministiration ; — 

S.  For  if  God  suffers  men  to  go  on  in  sins  and  punishes  them 
not,  it  is  not  a  mercy,  it  is  not  a  forbearance;  it  is  a  hardening  them, 
a  consigning  them  to  ruin  and  reprobation :  and  themselves  give  the 
best  argument  to  prove  it;  for  they  continue  in  th^  an,  thev  mul- 
tiply their  iniquity,  and  every  day  grow  more  enemy  to  Gted;  and 
that  is  no  mercy  that  increases  their  hostility  and  enmity  with  God. 
A  prosperous  iniquity  is  the  most  unproisperous  condition  in  the 
whole  world.  '  When  He  dew  tiiem,  they  sought  Him,  and  turned 
them  early,  and  enquired  after  God;'  but  as  long  as  they  prevailed 
upon  their  enemies,  then  they  forgat  Hhat  God  was  their  strength, 
and  the  high  God  was  their  redeemer**.'  It  was  well  observed  by  the 
Persian  amoassadorP  of  old,  when  he  was  telling  the  kihg  a  sad  story 
of  the  overthrow  of  all  his  army  by  the  Athenians^  he  adds  this  of 
his  own ;  that  the  day  before  the  fight,  the  young  Persian  gallants, 
being  confident  they  should  destroy  their  enemies,  were  drinking 
drunk,  and  railing  at  the  timorousness  and  fears  of  religion,  smd 
against  all  their  gods,  saying,  there  were  no  such  things,  and  that  all 
things  came  by  chance  and  industry,  nothing  by  the  providence  of 
the  Supreme  Power.  But  the  next  day,  when  they  had  fought  un- 
prosperously,  and  flying  from  their  enemies  who  were  eager  m  their 
pursuit,  they  came  to  the  river  Stmnon,  which  was  so  frozen  that 
their  boats  could  not  launch,  and  yet  it  b^n  to  thaw,  so  that 
they  feared  the  ice  would  not  bear  them;  then  you  should  see 

■  [*  our*  not  in  firrt  two  cdd.]  anecdote ;  and  Taylor  probably  read  it 

"  r  the'  in  first  two  edd.]  there,  as  the  additions  made  to  the  origt- 

<>  [Ps.  Ixxviii.  84.]  nal  story  are  the  same  in  both,  though 

F  [Mwih,   Pers.  497.— Bp.  Andrewes  more  full  in  Taylor.] 
(aerra.  on  Pa.  IzxviiL  84}  has  the  same 
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the  bold  gallants  that  the  day  before  said  there  was  no  Gh)d,  most 
timorously  and  snpeistitioiLBly  fell  upon  their  faces,  and  beg  of  God 
that  the  river  Strymon  might  bear  them  over  from  their  enemies. 
What  wisdom,  and  philosopnjr,  and  perpetual  experience,  and  revela- 
tion, and  promises,  and  blessings,  cannot  do,'a  mighty  fear  can;  it 
can  allay  the  confidences  of  a  bold  lust  and  an  imperious  sin,  and  soften 
onr  spirit  into  the  lowness  of  a  child,  our  revenge  into  the  charity  of 
prayers,  onr  impndence  into  the  blnshings  of  a  chidden  girl;  and 
therefore  God  hath  taken  a  course  proportionable :  for  He  is  not  so 
unmercifnlly  merdfiil,  as  to  give  muk  to  an  infirm  lust,  and  hatch 
the  ^g  to  the  bigness  of  a  cockatrice.  And  therefore  observe  how 
it  is  niat  God's  mercy  prevails  over  all  His  works®;  it  is  even  then 
when  nothing  can  be  discerned  but  His  judgments :  for  as  when  a 
fJEunine  had  been  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Ahab  for  three  years  and 
a  half  P,  when  the  angry  prophet  Ehiah  met  the  king,  and  presently 
a  great  wind  arose,  fuid  the  dust  blew  into  the  eyes  of  them  that 
widked  abroad,  and  the  face  of  the  heavens  was  bladk  and  all  tempest, 
yet  then  the  prophet  was  the  most  gentle,  and  God  began  to  foi^ve, 
and  the  heavens  were  more  beautiful  than  when  the  sun  puts  on  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  a  bridegroom,  going  from  Ins  chambers  of  the 
east :  so  it  is  in  the  economy  of  the  divine  mercy;  when  CU>d  makes 
our  faces  black,  and  the  winds  blow  so  loud  till  the  cordage  cracks, 
and  our  gay  fortunes  split,  and  our  houses  are  dressed  with  cypress 
and  yew,  ^^and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets  V'  this  is  notning 
but  the  pompa  migericordia,  this  is  the  funeral  of  our  sins,  dressed 
indeed  with  emblems  of  mourning,  and  proclaimed  with  sad  accents 
of  death;  but  the  sight  is  refi^hing  as  the  {)eauties  of  the  'field 
which  God  hath  Ues^sdV  and  the  sounds  are  healthful  as  the  noise 
of  a  physician. 

This  is  that  riddle  spoken  of  in  the  Psalm,  CaHx  in  manu  Dommi 
vini  meri  plenum  misto\  'The  pure  impure,  the  mingled  unmin- 
gled  cup^ :'  for  it  is  a  cup  in  which  God  hath  poured  much  of  His 
severity  and  anger,  and  yet  it  is  pure  and  unmmgled;  for  it  is  all 
mercy.  And  so  the  riddle  is  resolved,  and  our  cup  is  fall  and 
made  more  wholesome ; 

Lymphatiim  oretoit,  dnloetdt,  hedere  nescit; 

it  is  some  justice,  and  yet  it  is  all  mercy;  the  very  justice  of  God 
being  an  act  of  mercy;  a  forbearance  of  the  man  or  the  nation,  and 
the  punishing  the  sin.  Thus  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  children  of 
Israel;  when  they  ran  after  the  bleating  of  the  idolatrous  calves, 
Moses  prayed  passionately,  and  God  heard  his  prayer  and  forgave 
their  sin  unto  them.    And  this  was  David's  observation  of  the  man- 

•  [Vid.  p.  488,  not  s  rapr.]  »  fGcn.  xxviL  27.] 

P  [Luke  iv.  25  \  James  v.  17.]  •  fPsaL  Ixxt.  8  (IxxW.  9),  ed.  vulg.] 

q  lEcdefc  xiL  5.]  •  l^^*  xiv.  10.  Vid.  p.  151.  iupr.] 
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ner  of  Gted's  mercy  to  them,  ''Thou  wast  a  (Jod  and  foi^vcst  them, 
though  Thou  tookest  vengeance  of  their  inventions*/'  For  God's 
mercy  is  given  to  us  by  p^,  and  to  certain  purposes.  Sometimes 
Gk)d  only  so  forgives  us  that  He  does  not  cut  us  off  in  the  sin,  but 
yet  lays  on  a  heavy  load  of  judgments;  so  He  did  to  His  people 
when  He  sent  them  to  school  under  the  discipline  of  seventy  yeiurs' 
captivity.  Sometimes  He  makes  a  judgment  less,  and  fomves  in 
respect  of  Hie  decree  of  the  infliction;  He  strikes  more  genuy ;  and 
whereas  God  had  designed,  it  may  be,  the  death  of  thyself  or  thy 
nearest  relative.  He  is  content  to  take  the  life  of  a  child.  And  so 
He  did  to  David,  when  He  forbore  him ;  ''  the  Lord  hath  taken  away 
thy  sin,  &ou  shalt  not  die;  nevertheless  the  child  that  is  bom  unto 
thee,  that  shall  die^.''  Sometimes  He  puts  the  evil  off  to  a  farther 
day,  as  He  did  in  the  case  of  Ahab  and  Hezekiah;  to  the  first  He 
brought  the  evil  upon  his  house,  and  to  the  second  He  brought  the 
evfl  upon  his  kingdom  in  his  son's  days,  God  forgiving  only  so  as  to 
respite  the  evil,  that  they  should  have  peace  in  their  own  days.  And 
thus  when  we  have  committed  a  sin  against  Qoi  which  hath  highly 
provoked  Him  to  anger,  even  upon  our  repentance  we  are  not  sure 
to  be  forgiven,  so  as  we  understand  forgiveness,  that  is,  to  hear  no 
more  of  i^  never  to  be  called  to  an  account :  but  we  are  happy  if 
QoA  so  forgive  us  as  not  to  throw  us  into  the  insufferable  flames  of 
hell,  though  He  smite  us  till  we  groan  for  our  misery,  till  we  'chatter 
like  a  swaJlow,*  as  David's*  expression  is.  And  though  David  was 
an  excellent  penitent:  yet  after  he  had  lost  the  child  begotten  of 
Bathsheba,  and  God  had  told  him  He  had  forgiven  him,  yet  He 
raised  up  his  darling  son  against  him,  and  forced  him  to  an  in- 

! glorious  fight,  and  his  son  lay  with  his  father's  concubines  in  the 
ace  of  all  Israel.  So  that  when  we  are  forgiven,  yet  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  God  will  make  us  to  smart  and  roar  tor  our  sins  for  the  very 
disqnietness  of  our  souls. 

For  if  we  sin  and  ask  God  forgiveness,  and  then  are  quiet,  we 
feel  so  little  inconvenience  in  the  trade,  that  we  may  more  easily  be 
tempted  to  make  a  trade  of  it  indeed.  I  wish  to  Qod  that  for  every 
sin  we  have  committed,  we  should  heartily  cir  God  mercy  and  leave 
it,  and  judge  ourselves  for  it,  to  prevent  God^s  anger :  but  when  we 
have  done  all  that  we  commonly  call  repentance,  and  when  possibly 
God  hath  forgiven -uf  to  some  purposes,  yet  it  may  be  He  punishes 
our  sin  when  we  least  think  of  it;  that  sin  which  we  have  long  since 
forgotten.  It  may  be,  for  the  lust  of  thy  youth  thou  hast  a  hesJth- 
less  old  age:  an  old  religious  person  long  ago  complained  it  was 
his  case; 

Quos  nimis  effireenes  habui,  nnne  yapnlo  renes : 
Sio  loitor  juTeniB  culpa,  dolore  senia. 

It  may  be,  thy  sore  eyes  are  the  punishment  of  thy  intemperance 

;P8.  xdx.  8.]  •  [Rather,  •  He«eldah*g.»    la.  xzxTfii. 

.2  Sam.  xiL  18,  14.]  14.— But  lee  also  Pi.  cii.  7.] 
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seven  yean  ago ;  or  God  cuts  thy  days  shorter,  and  thou  shalt  die  in 
aflorid  age;  or  He  raises  up  afSictions  to  thee  in  thine  own  house,  in 
thine  own  howels ;  or  hath  sent  a  gangrene  into  thy  estate;  or  with 
an  airow  out  of  His  quiver  He  can  wound  thee,  and  the  arrow  shall 
stick  fast  in  thy  flesh,  although  Ch>d  hath  forgiven  thy  sin  to  many 
purposes.  Our  blessed  Saviour  'was  heard*  in  all  that  He  prayed  for/ 
said  the  apostle;  and  He  prayed  for  the  Jews  that  crucified  Him^ 
''  Father  forgive  them,  for  Uiey  know  not  what  tiiey  do**  -"  and  God 
did  for^ve  uiat  great  sin,  but  how  far  ?  Whereas  it  was  just  in  God 
to  depnve  them  of  all  possibihty  of  receiving  benefit  from  the  death 
of  Christ,  yet  God  admitted  them  to  it ;  He  gave  them  time,  and 
possibilities,  and  helps,  and  great  advantages  to  bring  them  to  re- 
pentance ;  He  did  not  presently  shut  them  up  in  His  final  and  eter- 
nal anger;  and  yet  He  had  finally  resolved  to  destroy  their  city  and 
nation,  and  did  so,  but  forbore  them  forty  years,  and  gave  them  all 
the  helps  of  miracles  and  sermons  apostolical  to  shame  them,  and 
force  them  into  sorrow  for  their  fralt.    And  before  any  man  can  re- 

Snt,  God  hath  forgiven  the  man  in  one  degree  of  forgiveness;  for 
e  hath  given  him  ^;roce  of  repentance,  and  taken  from  him  that 
final  anger  of  the  spurit  of  reprobation :  and  when  a  man  hath  re- 
pented, no  man  can  say  that  God  hath  for^ven  him  to  all  purposes, 
but  He  hath  reserves  of  anger  to  punish  the  sm,  to  make  the  man  afraid 
to  sin  any  more;  and  to  represent  that  when  any  man  hath  sinned, 
whatever  he  does  afterward,  ne  shall  be  miserable  as  long  as  he  Uves, 
vexed  with  its  adherendes  and  its  neighbourhood  and  evil  conse- 
quence. For  as  no  man  that  hath  sinned  can  during  his  life  ever 
return  to  an  integral  and  perfect  innocence;  so  neither  shall  he  be 
restored  to  a  perf^  peace,  out  must  always  watch  and  strive  against 
Ids  sin,  and  uways  mourn  and  pray  for  its  pardon,  and  always  find 
cause  to  hate  it,  by  knowing  himself  to  be  for  ever  in  danger  of  en* 
during  some  grievous  calamity,  even  for  those  sins  for  which  he  hath 
truly  repented  him,  for  which  God  hath  in  many  gracious  d^rees 
passed  ms  pardon :  this  is  the  manner  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
divine  mercy,  in  respect  of  particular  persons  and  nations  too. 

But  sometimes  we  find  a  severer  judgment  happening  upon  a 
people ;  and  yet  in  that  sad  stoiy  God's  mwcy  sings  the  triumph, 
which  although  it  be  much  to  Gkxi's  glory,  yet  it  is  a  sad  story  to  sin- 
ning people.  Six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  besides  women 
and  children  and  decrepit  persons,  came  out  of  Egypt;  and  God  de- 
stroyed them  all  in  the  wilderness,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua :  and 
there  it  was  that  God's  mercy  prevaoled  over  His  justice,  that  He  did 
not  destroy  the  nation,  but  still  preserved  a  succession  to  Jacob  to 
possess  the  promise.  God  drowned  all  the  world  except  eight  per^ 
sons;  His  mercy  there  also  prevailed  over  His  justice,  that  He  pre- 
served a  remnant  to  mankind ;  His  justice  devoured  all  the  world, 

•  [Heb.  T.  7.]  b  [Luke  xxiii.  84»] 
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and  His  mercy,  which  preserved  but  eight,  had  the  honour  of  the 
prevailing  attribute.  God  destroyed  Sodom  and  the  five  cities  of  the 
plain,  and  rescued  but  four  from  the  flames  of  that  sad  burning,  and 
of  the  four  lost  one  in  the  flight;  and  yet  His  mercy  prevailed  over 
His  justice,  because  He  did  not  destroy  all. 

And  in  these  senses  we  are  to  understand  the  excellency  of  the 
divine  mercy :  even  when  He  smites,  when  He  '  rebukes  us  for  sin,' 
when  He  'makes  our  beauty  to  fail,  and  our  flesh  to  consume  away 
like  a  moth  fretting  a  garment^'  yet  then  His  mercy  is  the  prevailing 
ingredient.  If  His  judgments  be  but  fines  set  upon  our  heads,  ac- 
cording to  the  mercv  of  our  old  laws,  salvo  eofUenemetUo^,  'so  as  to 
preserve  our  estates,  to  continue  our  hopes  and  possibilities  of  hea- 
ven ;  all  the  other  judgments  can  be  nothing  but  mercies,  excellent 
instruments  of  grace,  arts  to  make  us  sober  and  wise,  to  take  off 
from  our  vanity,  to  restrain  our  wildnesses,  which  if  they  were  left 
unbridled  would  set  all  the  world  on  fire.  God's  judgments  are  like 
the  censures  of  the  church,  in  which  a  sinner  is  'd^vered  over  to 
Satan'  to  be  buffeted,  'that  the  spirit  may  be  saved®.'  The  result 
of  all  this  is,  that  Gk>d's  mercies  are  not,  ought  not,  cannot  be  instru- 
ments of  confidence  to  sin,  because  the  veiy  purpose  of  His  mercy  is 
to  the  contrary;  and  the  very  manner  of  His  economy  and  dispensa- 
tion is  such,  that  God's  mercy  goes  along  in  complexion  and  con- 
junction with  His  judgments :  the  riches  of  His  forbearance  is  this, 
that  He  forbears  to  throw  us  into  hell,  and  sends  the  mercies  of  His 
rod  to  chide  us  into  repentance,  and  the  mercies  of  His  rod  to 
punish  us  for  having  sinned,  and  that  when  we  have  sinned  we 
may  never  think  ouiBelves  secured,  nor  ever  be  reconciled  to  such 
dangers  and  deadly  poisons.  This,  this  is  the  manner  of  the  divine 
mercy.  Gk>  now,  fond  man,  and  because  God  is  merciful  presume  to 
sin,  as  having  grounds  to  hope  that  thou  mayest  sin  and  oe  safe  all 
the  way  I  If  this  hope  (shall  I  call  it)  or  sordid  flattery  could  be 
reasonable,  then  the  mercies  of  God  would  not  lead  us  to  repentance; 
so  unworthy  are  we  in  the  sense  and  largeness  of  a  wide  fortune 
and  pleasant  accident.  For  impunity  was  never  a  good  argument  to 
make  men  to  obey  laws.  QuotusquUque  reperitur  qui  impuniiate 
proponta  abstmere  possit  infuriis  ?  Itnptmitas  eat  maxima  peccandi 
iUecebra,  said  Cicero'.  And  therefore  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  so 
ordered  the  actions  of  the  world  that  the  most  fruitful  showers  shall 
be  wrapped  up  in  a  cover  of  black  clouds,  that  health  shall  be  con- 
veyed by  bitter  and  ill-tasted  drugs;  that  the  temples  of  our  bodies 
shall  be  purged  by  whips,  and  that  the  cords  of  the  whip  shall  be  the 
cords  of  love,  to  draw  us  from  the  entanglings  of  vanity  and  folly. 
This  is  the  long-suffering  of  God,  the  last  remedy  to  our  diseased 
souls :  itvoMrjTos  S<ms  voXXh  vaBoiv  ov  a'<a(l>povCC€Tax,  said  Phala- 
risS;  unless  we  be  senseless,  we  shall  be  brought  to  sober  courses 

•  [Pi.  xxxix.  11.]  '  [Vid.  De  off  i.  17  fin.  et  Pro  Mi- 

•  [Se6  voL  vil  p.  1S9.]  lone,  cap.  xvi.  t  iii.  p.  277,  et  tl  199.] 

•  (l  Cor.  V.  5.]  •  »  [Vid.  Ep.  cxxvi.  p.  878.] 
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by  all  those  sad  accidents  and  wholesome  but  ill-tasting  mercies 
which  we  feel  in  all  the  course  and  the  succession  of  tibe  divine 
long-su£ferance. 

The  use  of  all  the  premises  is  that  which  St.  Paul  expresses  in  the 
text,  that  "  we  do  not  desnise  all  this  :^*  and  he  only  despises  not, 
who  serves  the  ends  of  Qod  in  all  these  designs  of  mercy,  that  is^  he 
that  repents  him  of  his  sins.  But  there  are  a  great  many  despisers ; 
all  they  that  live  in  their  sins,  they  that  have  more  blessings  than 
they  can  reckon  hours  in  their  lives,  that  are  courted  by  the  divine 
favour  and  wooed  to  salvation,  as  if  mankind  were  to  give,  not  to 
receive,  so  great  a  blessing,  all  they  that  answer  not  to  so  friendly 
summons,  they  are  despisers  of  Ood's  mercies :  and  although  God 
overflows  with  mercies,  and  does  not  often  leave  us  to  the  omj  hopes 
of  being  cured  by  unctions  and  gentle  cataplasms,  but  proceeds  rar- 
ther,  and  gives  us  stiiium  or  prepared  steel,  sharp  arrows  of  His 
anger,  and  the  sword,  and  the  hand  of  sickness ;  yet  we  are  not  sure 
of  so  much  favour  as  to  be  entertained  longer  in  Qod's  hospital  but 
may  be  thrust  forth  among  the  incurabili.  Plutarch'  reports  concern- 
ing swine,  that  their  optic  nerves  are  so  disposed  to  turn  their  eyes 
downward,  that  they  cannot  look  upwards,  nor  behold  the  face  of 
heaven,  uidess  they  be  thrown  upon  their  backs.  Such  swine  are 
we;  we  seldom  can  look  up  to  heaven  till  God  by  His  judgments 
throws  us  upon  our  backs ;  till  He  humbles  us  ana  softens  us  with 
showers  of  our  own  blood,  and  tears  of  sorrow :  and  yet  God  hath 
not  promised  that  He  will  do  so  much  for  us,  but  for  ou^ht  we  know 
as  soon  as  ever  the  devil  enters  into  our  swinish  and  brutish  hearts  we 
shall  run  down  the  hill,  and  perish  in  the  floods  and  seas  of  intoler- 
able misery.  And  therefore  oesides  that  it  is  a  huge  foUy  in  us  that 
we  will  not  be  cured  with  pleasant  medicines,  but  must  be  louring 
for  coloquintida  and  for  vomits,  for  knives  and  poniards,  instead  of 
the  gentle  showers  of  the  divine  refreshments,  besides  that  this  is 
an  imprudence  and  sottishness ;  we  do  infinitely  put  it  to  the  ven- 
ture whether  we  shall  be  in  a  saveable  condition  or  no,  after  the  re- 
jection of  the  first  state  of  mercies.  But  however,  then  berins  the 
first  step  of  the  judgment  and  pungent  misery,  we  are  perishmg  peo« 
pie,  or  if  not,  yet  at  the  least  not  to  be  curea  without  the  abscission 
of  a  member,  without  the  cutting  off  a  hand  or  leg,  or  the  putting 
out  of  an  eye :  we  must  be  cut,  to  take  the  stone  out  of  our  hearts, 
and  that  is  a  state  of  a  very  great  infelicity;  and  if  we  scape  the 
stone,  we  cannot  escape  the  surgeon^s  knife;  if  we  sca^  death,  yet 
we  have  a  sickness ;  and  though  that  be  a  great  mercy  in  respect  of 
death,  yet  it  is  as  great  a  misery  in  respect  of  health.  And  that  is  the 
first  punishment  for  the  despite  done  to  the  first  and  most  sensible 
mercies ;  we  are  fallen  into  a  sickness  that  cannot  be  cured  but  by 
disease  and  hardship. 

But  if  this  despite  runs  further,  and  when  the  mercies  look  on  us 

i  [Sympoi,,  lib.  ir.  torn.  viii.  p.  667.] 
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with  an  angry  conntenance^  and  that  God  gives  us  only  the  mercy  of 
a  punishment^  if  we  despise  this  too^  we  increase  but  our  misery  as 
we  increase  our  sin.  The  sum  of  wluch  is  this :  that  if  Pharaoh  will 
not  be  cured  by  one  plague^  he  shall  have  ten;  and  if  ten  will  not 
do  it^  the  great  and  tenth  wave^  which  is  tax  bigger  than  all  the  rest^ 
the  severest  and  the  last  arrow  of  the  quiver,  then  we  shall  perish  in 
the  Bed  sea,  the  sea  of  flames  and  bloody  in  which  the  ungodly  shall 
roll  eternally. 

But  some  of  these  despisers  are  such  as  are  unmoved  when  God 
smites  others ;  like  GkdUo\  when  the  Jews  took  Sosthenes  and  beat 
him  in  the  pleading-place,  he  "  cared  for  none  of  these  things  f  he 
was  not  concerned  in  that  interest:  and  many  Galliots  there  are 
amongst  us,  that  understand  it  not  to  be  a  part  of  the  divine  method 
of  God's  4ong-sufferance'  to  strike  others  to  make  us  afraid.  Bat 
however  we  sleep  in  the  midst  of  such  alarums,  yet  know  that  there 
is  not  one  death  in  all  the  neighbourhood  but  is  intended  to  thee ; 
every  crowing  of  the  cock  is  to  awake  thee  to  repentance*,  and  if  thou 
sleepest  still  the  next  turn  may  be  thine ;  God  will  send  His  angel 
as  He  did  to  Peter,  and  smite  thee  on  thy  side,  and  wake  thee  from 
thy  dead  sleep  of  sin  and  sottishness.  ]But  beyond  this  some  are 
despisers  still,  and  hope  to  drown  the  noises  of  mount  Sinai,  the 
sound  of  cannons,  of  thunders  and  lightnings,  with  a  counter-noise 
of  revelling  and  damorous  roarings,  with  merry  meetings;  like  the 
sacrifices  to  Moloch,  they  sound  drums  and  trumpets  that  they  might 
not  hear  the  sad  shriekmgs  of  their  children  as  they  were  ayin^  in 
the  cavity  of  the  brazen  idol^ :  and  when  their  conscience  shneks 
out  or  murmurs  in  a  sad  melancholy,  or  something  that  is  dear  to 
them  is  smitten,  they  attempt  to  drown  it  in  a  sea  of  drink,  in  the 
heathenish  noises  of  idle  and  drunken  company;  and  that  which  God 
sends  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  leads  them  to  a  tavern,  not  to  re- 
fresh their  needs  of  nature,  or  for  ends  of  a  tolerable  civility,  or  inno- 
cent purposes;  but,  like  tiie  condemned  persons''  among  the  Levan- 
tines, they  tasted  wine  freely,  that  they  might  die  and  be  insensible. 
I  could  easily  reprove  such  persons  with  an  old  Gr6ek  proverb  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  Ilepl  Trjs  cifOvfxCas^'  CHn-6  irobiypas  diroAXciTTCi 
koKtCklos,  'you  shall  ill  be  cured  of  the  knotted  gout,  if  you  have 
nothing  else  but  a  wide  shoe.'  But  this  reproof  is  too  gentle  for  so 
great  a  madness;  it  is  not  only  an  incompetent  cure  to  apply  the 

^  [Acts  xviii.  17.]  diiB  Syris,  synt.  i.  cap.  6.)  from  whom 

'  [See  p.  463,  above.]     ^  ^^^  Taylor  drew  his  materials  ;  as  did  also 

i  [Levit  xviii.  21 ;  2  Kings  xziii.  10.     Milton,  who  in  enumerating  the  princes 
i— See  Fagiusy  as  quoted  by  Selden  (De     of  Satan's  kingdom,  begins  with 

Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmear'd  with  blood 

Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears, 

Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 

Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  pass'd  through  firo 

To  his  grim  idoL— Par.  Lost,  I  892.J 
k  [See  p.  245  above.  i  [toncu  viL  p.  821.] 
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plaister  of  a  sin  or  vanity  to  cure  the  smart  of  a  divine  judgment ; 
out  it  is  a  great  increaser  of  the  misery,  by  swelling  the  cause  to 
bigger  and  monstrous  proportions.  It  is  just  as  if  an  impatient  fool, 
feehng  the  smart  of  ms  medicine,  shall  tear  his  wounds  open,  and 
throw  away  the  instruments  of  hia  care,  because  thqr  bring  him 
health  at  the  charge  of  a  little  pain.  'Eyyvs  KvpCov  v\i/ipris  luiarlytAv, 
'he  that  is  fall  of  stripes^  and  troubles,  and  decked  round  about 
with  thorns,  he  is  'near  to  God/  but  he  that  because  he  sits  un- 
easily when  he  sits  near  the  King  tiiat  was  crowned  with  thorns, 
shaJi  remove  thence,  or  strew  flowers,  roses  and  jessamine,  the  down 
of  thistles  and  the  softest  gossamer,  that  he  may  die  wiUiout  pain, 
die  quietly  and  like  a  lamb,  sink  to  the  bottom  of  hell  without  noise; 
this  man  is  a  fool,  because  he  accepts  death  if  it  arrest  him  in  civil 
language,  is  content  to  die  by  the  sentence  of  an  eloquent  judge, 
and  prefers  a  quiet  passage  to  hell  before  going  to  heaven  in  a 
storm. 

That  Italian  gentleman  was  certainly  a  great  lover  of  his  sleep, 
who  was  angry  with  the  lizard  that  waked  him  when  a  viper  was 
creeping  into  his  mouth :  when  the  devil  is  entering  into  us  to  poison 
our  spirits  and  steal  our  souk  away  while  we  are  sleeping  in  the 
lethaiOT  of  sin,  God  sends  His  sharp  messages  to  awaken  us ;  and 
we  call  that  the  enemy,  and  use  arts  to  cure  the  remedv,  not  to  cure 
the  disease.  There  are  some  persons  that  will  never  be  cured,  not 
because  the  sickness  is  incurable,  but  because  they  have  ill  stomachs 
and  cannot  keep  the  medicine.  Just  so  is  his  case  that  so  despises 
God^s  method  of  curing  him  by  these  instances  of  long-sufferance, 
that  he  uses  all  the  arts  he  can  to  be  quit  of  his  physician,  and  to 
spiU  his  physic,  and  to  take  cordials  as  soon  as  his  vomit  begins  to 
work.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said  in  this  affair  but  to  read  the  poor 
wretch's  sentence  and  to  declare  his  condition.  As  at  first,  when  he 
despised  the  first  great  mercies,  Gx)d  sent  him  sharpnesses  and  sad 
accidents  to  ensober  his  spirits ;  so  now  that  he  despises  this  mctcj 
also,  the  mercy  of  the  rod,  God  will  take  it  away  from  him,  and  then 
I  hope  all  is  well !  Miserable  man  that  thou  art  !  this  is  thy  un- 
doing; if  God  ceases  to  strike  thee  because  thou  wilt  not  mend,  thou 
art  sealed  up  to  ruin  and  reprobation  for  ever;  the  physician  hath 
given  thee  over,  he  hath  no  kindness  for  thee.  Hiis  was  the  despe- 
rate estate  of  Judah,  '^Ah,  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity; 
they  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  they  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel :  why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more**  V'  This  is  the  dr<i- 
^e/jui  iMpbv  iShy  the  most  bitter  curse,  the  greatest  excommunica- 
tion, when  the  delinquent  is  become  a  heathen  and  a  publican,  with- 
out the  covenant,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church ;  the  church  hath 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  ^'  for  what  have  I  to  do  with  them  that  are 
without  P'  said  St.  Faul<>;  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  church  any  more 

n  [Isaiah  i.  4,  5.]  o  [i  Cor.  ▼.  12.] 
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to  punish  them.  And  this  court  christian  is  an  imitation  and 
parallel  of  the  justice  of  the  court  of  heaven :  when  a  sinner  is  not 
mended  hj  judgments  at  long  runnings  God  cuts  him  off  from  his  in- 
heritance and  the  lot  of  sons ;  He  will  chastise  him  no  more^  but  let 
him  take  his  course^  and  spend  his  portion  of  prosperity^  such  as  shall 
be  allowed  him  in  the  great  economy  of  the  world.  Thus  God  did  to 
His  vineyard^  which  He  took  such  pains  to  fence^  to  plant,  to  man- 
ure, to  dig,  to  cut,  and  to  prune ;  and  when  after  all  it  brought  forth 
wild  grapes,  the  last  and  worst  of  God's  anger  was  this,  Auferam 
sepem  ejus^s  God  had  fenced  it  with  a  hedge  of  thorns,  and  '  God 
would  take  away  all  that  hedge,'  He  would  not  leave  a  thorn  standing, 
not  one  judgment  to  reprove  or  admonish  them,  but  all  the  wild 
beasts,  and  wilder  and  more  beastly  lusts,  may  come  and  devour  it 
and  trample  it  down  in  scorn. 

And  now  what  shall  I  say,  but  those  words  quoted  by  St.  Paul^  in 
his  sermon,  "  Behold  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish  -"  perish 
in  your  own  folly  by  stubbornness  and  ingratitude.  For  it  is  a 
huge  contradiction  to  the  nature  and  designs  of  God :  God  calls  us, 
we  refuse  to  hear;  He  invites  us  with  fair  promises,  we  hear  and 
consider  not;  He  gives  us  blessings,  we  take  them  and  understand 
not  His  meaning,  we  take  out  the  token  but  read  not  the  letter : 
then  He  threatens  us,  and  we  regard  not ;  He  strikes  our  neighbours, 
and  we  are  not  concerned :  then  He  strikes  us  gently,  but  we  feel  it 
not :  then  He  does  like  the  physician  in  the  Greek  epigram',  who 
being  to  cure  a  man  of  a  lethargy,  locked  him  into  the  same  room 
with  a  madman,  that  he  by  dry-beating  him  might  make  him  at  least 
sensible  of  blows ;  but  tlus  makes  us  instead  of  running  to  God,  to 
trust  in  unskilful  physicians,  or,  like  Saul,  run  to  a  Pythonisse;  we 
run  for  a  cure  to  a  crime,  we  take  sanctuary  in  a  pleasant  sin;  just 
as  if  a  man  to  cure  his  melancholy  should  desire  to  be  stung  with  a 
tarantula,  that  at  least  he  may  die  merrily*.  What  is  there  more 
to  be  done  that  God  hath  not  yet  done  ?  He  is  forced  at  last  to 
break  off  with  a  Curavmita  babylonem  et  non  eat  sanata\  'we 
dressed  and  tended  Babylon,  but  she  was  incurable;'  there  is  no  help 
but  such  persons  must  die  in  their  sins,  and  lie  down  in  etermu 
sorrow. 

F  [Isaiali  y.  5.]  «  [Acta  xiu.  41.] 

'  [Koii^  Tkp  icXioip  XriOapyutbs  ^}  ^cvoirX^| 

Ktifupoit  iLKKii^MP  rowrov  iar§CK4iiiureuf. 

i^<i0oo€  itXtyfis  yiip  6  roXfiiitis  ivh  Kio'trns, 

Kcd  rhy  kyalffOirrov  itvmhs  Prv^t  ikiKovr 

irXifyoi  V  kfjuporipois  (fyivoW  fUoSf  eJs  6  fikv  aitn&v 

iypvrOf  rhv  8*  twv^  irwKhs  Ipt^rc  Kifwoi, 

AnthoL  incert  ccccxl  torn.  iy.  p.  205.] 

•  [Vid.  p.  238,  not  z  snpr.]  •  [Jcr.  li.  9,  cd.  yulg.] 
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But  grow  in  grace,  aiut  in  the  hwwledge  of  the  Lord  Jesm  Ckri^,  to 
whom  be  glory  both  now  and  for  ever*    Amen. 

When  Christianity^  like  the  day-spring  from  the  east,  with  a  new 
light  did  not  only  enlighten  the  world  but  amazed  the  minds  of  men^ 
and  entertained  their  curiosities^  and  sdzed  upon  their  warmer  and 
more  pregnant  affections,  it  was  no  wonder  that  whole  nations  were 
converted  at  a  sermon,  and  multitudes  were  instantly  professed,  and 
their  understandings  followed  their  affections,  and  their  wills  followed 
their  understandings,  and  they  were  convinced  by  miracle,  and  over- 
come by  grace,  and  passionate  with  zeal,  and  wisely  governed  by 
their  guides,  and  ravished  with  the  sanctity  of  the  doctrine  and  the 
holiness  of  their  examples.  And  this  was  not  only  their  duty,  but  a 
great  instance  of  providence,  that  by  the  great  rengion  and  piety  of 
the  first  professors  Christianity  might  be  firmly  planted,  and  unshaken 
by  scandal,  and  hardened  by  persecution ;  and  that  these  first  hghts 
might  be  actual  precedents  for  ever,  and  copies  for  us  to  taranscribe 
in  all  descending  ages  of  Christianity,  that  tliither  we  might  run  to 
fetch  oil  to  enkindle  our  extinguished  lamps.  But  then  piety  was 
so  universal,  that  it  might  well  be  enjoined  by  St.  Paul"  that  '  if  a 
brother  walked  disorderly'  the  Christians  should  avoid  his  company: 
he  forbad  them  not<  to  accompany  with  the  heathens  that  walked 
disorderly, '  for  then  a  man  must  have  gone  out  of  the  world/  but 
they  were  not  to  endure  so  much  as  '  to  eat  with,'  or  to  salute  a 
' disorderly  brother'  and  ill-living  Christian.  But  now,  if  we  should 
observe  tWs  canon  of  St.  Paul,  and  refuse  to  eat  or  to  converse  with  a 
fornicator,  or  a  drunkard,  or  a  perjured  person,  or  covetous,  we  must 
also  '  go  out  of  the  world :'  for  a  pious  or  a  holy  person  is  now  as 
rare  as  a  disorderly  Christian  was  at  first;  and  as  Christianity  is 
multiplied  every  where  in  name  and  title,  so  it  is  destroyed  in  life^ 

■  [2  Thess.  iii.  6.]  x  [1  Cor.  y.  9  sqq.] 
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essence,  and  proper  operation;  and  we  have  very  great  reason  to 
fear  that  Christ's  name  will  serve  us  to  no  end  but  to  upbraid  our 
baseness,  and  His  person  only  to  be  our  judge,  and  His  laws  as  so 
many  bills  of  accusation,  and  His  graces  and  helps  offered  us  but  as 
aggravations  of  our  unworthiness,  and  our  baptism  but  an  occasion 
of  vow-breach,  and  the  holy  communion  but  an  act  of  hypocrisy, 
formaUty,  or  sacrilege,  and  all  the  promises  of  the  gospel  but  as 
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and  precedents  of  maityrs,  and  compared  iheu»piety  to  the  life  of  St. 
Faul^  and  estimated  their  zeal  by  fiiunes  of  the  Boanerges^  St.  James 
and  his  brother;  and  the  bishops  were  thought  reprovable  as  they 
fell  short  of  the  ordinary  government  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John ;  and 
the  assembUes  of  Christians  were  so  holy  that  every  meeting  had  re- 
ligion enough  to  hallow  a  house  and  convert  it  to  a  church;  and 
every  day  of  feasting  was  a  communion^  and  every  fasting-day  was  a 
day  of  repentance  and  alms^  and  every  day  of  thanksgiving  was  a  day 
of  joy  and  alms;  and  reUgion  b^an  all  their  actions,  and  prayer 
consecrated  them,  and  they  ended  m  chanty,  and  were  not  polluted 
with  design:  they  despised  the  world  heartily,  and  pursued  after 
heaven  greedily ;  they  knew  no  ends  but  to  serve  God,  and  to  be 
saved ;  and  had  no  designs  upon  their  neighbours,  but  to  lead  them 
to  God  and  to  felicity ;  till  Satan,  full  of  envy  to  see  such  excellent 
days,  mingled  covetousness  and  ambition  within  the  throngs  and 
conventions  of  the  church,  and  a  vice  crept  into  an  ofBce;  and  then 
the  mutual  confidence  grew  less,  and  so  charity  was  lessened ;  and 
heresies  crept  in,  and  then  faith  began  to  be  sullied;  and  pride  crept 
in,  and  then  men  snatohed  at  offices,  not  for  the  work  but  for  the 
dignity ;  and  then  they  served  themselves  more  than  Gbd  and  the 
churcn;  till  at  last  it  came  to  thatT  pass  where  now  it  is,  that  the  clergy 
live  lives  no  better  than  the  laity,  and  the  laity  are  stooped  to  imitate 
the  evil  customs  of  strangers  and  enemies  of  Christianity;  so  that  we 
should  think  religion  in  a  good  condition  if  that  men  did  offer  up  to 
God  but  the  actions  of  an  ordinary,  even,  and  just  life,  without  the 
scandal  and  allays  of  a  great  impiety.  But  because  such  is  the 
nature  of  things  that  either  they  grow  towards  perfection  or  decline 
towards  dissolution,  there  is  no  proper  way  to  secure  it  but  by  setting 
its  growth  forward ;  for  religion  hath  no  station  or  natural  periods,  if 
it  does  not  grow  better  it  grows  much  worse;  not  that  it  always  re- 
turns the  man  into  scandalous  sins,  but  that  it  establishes  ana  fixes 
him  in  a  state  of  indifferency  and  lukewarmness ;  and  he  is  more 
averse  to  a  state  of  improvement,  and  dies  in  an  incurious,  ignorant 
and  unrelenting  condition. 

''But  grow  in  grace;'*  that's  the  remedv,  and  that  would  make 
us  all  wise  and  happy,  blessed  in  this  world,  and  sure  of  heaven ; 
concerning  which,  we  are  to  consider, 

first,  what  the  state  of  grace  is  into  which  every  one  of  us  must  be 
entered,  that  we  may  'grow'  in  it; 

secondly,  the  proper  parts,  acts,  and  offices  of  '  growing  in  grace ;' 

thirdly,  the  signs,  consequences,  and  proper  significations,  by  which 
if  we  cannot  perceive  the  '  gcowing/  yet  afterwards  we  may  per- 
ceive that  we  are  *  grown,'  and  so  judge  of  the  state  of  our  duty, 
and  concerning  our  final  condition  of  being  saved. 

I.  Concerning  the  state  of  grace,  I  consider  that  no  man  can  be 
said  to  be  in  the  state  of  grace  who  retains  an  affection  to  any  one 
T  [<  the '  in  first  two  edd.] 
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sin.  The  state  of  pardon  and  the  divine  favour  oegins  at  the  first 
instance  of  anger  against  oar  crimes^  when  we  leave  our  fondnesses 
and  kind  opinions^  when  we  excuse  them  not  and  will  not  endure 
their  shame,  when  we  feel  the  smarts  of  any  of  their  evil  consequents: 
for  he  that  is  a  perfect  lover  of  sin,  and  is  sealed  up  to  a  reprobate 
sense,  endures  all  that  sin  brings  along  with  it,  and  is  reconciled  to 
all  its  mischiefs;  can  suffer  the  sickness  of  his  own  drunkenness, 
and  yet  call  it  pleasure ;  he  can  wait  like  a  slave  to  serve  his  lust, 
and  yet  count  it  no  dispara^ment ;  he  can  suffer  the  dishonour  of 
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God  /  he  must  entertain  the  Spirit,  attend  His  inspirations,  receive 
His  whispers,  obey  all  His  motions,  invite  Him  further,  and  utterly  re- 
nounce all  confederacy  with  His  enemy,  sin;  at  no  hand  suffering 
any  'root  of  bitterness  to  spring  up*,'  not  allowing  to  himself  any 
reserve  of  carnal  pleasure,  no  dancular  lust,  no  private  oppressions, 
no  secret  covetousness,  no  love  to  this  world,  that  may  discompose  his 
duty.  Por  if  a  man  prays  all  day,  and  at  night  is  intemperate;  if  he 
spends  his  time  in  reading,  and  his  recreation  be  sinful ;  if  he  studies 
religion,  and  practises  self-interest;  if  he  leaves  his  swearing,  and  yet 
retains  his  pride ;  if  he  becomes  chaste,  and  yet  remains  peevish  and 
imperious :  this  man  is  not  changed  from  the  state  of  sin  into  the  first 
stage  of  the  state  of  grace,  he  does  at  no  hand  belong  to  God ;  he  hath 
suffered  himself  to  be  scared  from  one  sin,  and  tempted  from  another 
by  interest,  and  hath  left  a  third  by  reason  of  his  inclination,  and 
a  fourth  for  shame  or  want  of  opportunity;  but  the  Spirit  of  God 
hath  not  yet  planted  one  perfect  plant  there ;  God  may  make  use  of 
the  accidentafly  prepared  advantages,  but  as  yet  the  Spirit  of  God 
hath  not  begun  the  proper  and  direct  work  of  grace  in  his  heart 
But  when  we  leave  every  sin,  when  we  resolve  never  to  return  to  the 
chains,  when  we  have  no  love  for  the  world  but  such  as  may  be  a 
servant  of  God ;  then  I  account  that  we  are  entered  into  a  state  of 
grace :  from  whence, 

II.  I  am  now  to  begm  to  reckon  the  commencement  of  this 
precept,  "  Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

1.  And  now  the  first  part  of  this  duty  is,  to  make  religion  to  be 
the  business  of  our  lives ;  for  this  is  the  great  instrument  which  will 
naturally  produce  our  growth  in  grace,  and  the  perfection  of  a  Chris- 
tian. For  a  man  cannot  after  a  state  of  sin  be  instantly  a  saint;  the 
work  of  heaven  is  not  done  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dash  of 
affectionate  rain,  or  a  few  tears  of  a  relenting  pity.  God  and  His 
church  have  appointed  holy  intervals,  and  have  taken  portions  of  our 
time  for  religion^  that  we  maj  be  called  off  from  the  world,  and  re- 
member the  end  of  our  creation,  and  do  honour  to  God,  and  think  of 
heaven  with  hearty  purposes  and  peremptory  designs  to  get  thither : 
but  as  we  must  not  neglect  those  times  which  God  hath  reserved  for 
His  service  or  the  church  hath  prudently  decreed,  nor  yet  act  religion 
upon  such  davs  with  forms  and  outsides,  or  to  comply  with  customs, 
or  to  seem  religious ;  so  we  must  take  care  that  all  the  other  portions 
of  our  time  be  hallowed  with  little  retirements  of  our  thoughts  and 
short  conversations  with  God,  and  all  along  be  guided  with  holy  in- 
tention, that  even  our  works  of  nature  may  pass  into  the  relations  of 
grace,  and  the  actions  of  our  calling  may  help  towards  obtaining  '  the 
price^  of  our  high  calling*;'  while  our  eatings  are  actions  of  temper- 

■  [Heb.  xu.  16.]  Bible  up  to  Taylor's  time.] 

^  [So  written  in  the  translations  of  the         <  [Phil,  iil  14w] 
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ance,  our  kbours  are  profitable,  our  humiliations  are  acts  of  obe- 
dience,  and  our  ahns  of  chariU',  and  our  marriages  are  chaste ;  and 
'  whether  we  eat  or  drink  V  sleep  or  wake,  we  may  '  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God,'  by  a  direct  intuition,  or  by  a  reflex  act;  by  design,  or 
by  supplement ;  by  foresight,  or  by  an  after-election.  And  to  this 
purpose  we  must  not  look  upon  religion  as  our  trouble  and  our 
hindrance,  nor  think  alms  chargeable  or  expensive,  nor  our  fastings 
vexatious  and  burdensome,  nor  our  prayers  a  weariness  of  spirit ;  but 
we  must  make  these  and  all  other  the  duties  of  religion  our  employ- 
ment, our  care,  the  work  and  end  for  which  we  came  into  the  world ; 
and  remember  that  we  never  do  the  work  of  men,  nor  serve  the  ends 
of  God,  nor  are  in  the  proper  employment  and  business  of  our  life, 
but  when  we  worship  God,  or  live  like  wise  or  sober  persons,  or  do 
benefit  to  our  brother. 

I  will  not  turn  this  discourse  into  a  reproof,  but  leave  it  repre- 
sented as  a  duty.  Remember  that  God  sent  you  into  the  world  for 
religion ;  we  are  but  to  pass  through  our  pleasant  fields,  or  our  hard 
labours ;  but  to  lodge  a  little  while  in  our  fair  palaces,  or  our  meaner 
cottages ;  but  to  bait  in  the  way  at  our  full  tables,  or  with  our  spare 
diet ;  but  then  only  man  does  his  proper  employment,  when  he  prays 
and  does  charity,  and  mortifies  his  unruly  appetites,  and  restrains  his 
violent  passions,  and  becomes  like  to  God,  and  imitates  His  holy 
Son,  ana  writes  after  the  copies  of  apostles  and  saints ;  then  he  is 
dressing  himself  for  eternity,  where  he  must  dwell  or  abide  either  in 
an  excellent  beatifical  country  or  in  a  prison  of  amazement  and  eter- 
nal horror.  And  after  all  this  you  may,  if  you  please,  call  to  mind 
how  much  time  you  allow  to  God  and  to  your  souls  every  day,  or 
every  month,  or  in  a  year,  if  you  please,  for  I  fear  the  account  of  the 
time  is  soon  made ;  but  the  account  for  the  neglect  will  be  harder, 
and  it  wiU  not  easily  be  answered  that  all  our  days  and  years  are 
little  enough  to  attend  perishing  things,  and  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
avaricious  and  vain  attendances,  and  we  shall  not  attend  to  religion 
with  a  zeal  so  great  as  is  our  revenge  or  as  is  the  hunger  of  one 
meal.  Without  much  time,  and  a  wary  life,  and  a  diligent  circum- 
spection, we  cannot  mortify  our  sins,  or  do  the  first  works  of  grace. 
I  pray  God  we  be  not  found  to  have  grown  like  the  sinews  of  old 
age,  from  strength  to  remissness,  from  thence  to  dissolution,  and 
infirmity,  and  death.  Menedemus®  was  wont  to  say,  '  that  the  young 
boys  that  went  to  Athens,  the  first  year  were  wise  men,  the  second  year 
philosophers,  the  third  orators,  and  the  fourth  were  but  plebeians, 
and  understood  nothing  but  their  own  ignorance.'  And  just  so  it 
happens  to  some  in  the  progresses  of  religion ;  at  first  they  are  violent 
and  active,  and  then  they  satiate  all  the  appetites  of  religion ;  and 
that  which  is  left  is  that  they  were  soon  weary,  and  sat  down  in  dis- 
pleasure, and  return  to  the  world,  and  dwell  in  the  business  of  pride 

*  [1  Cor.  ¥.  31.]  •  [Plut.  de  prefect  virtut  sent,  torn.  vL  p.  304.] 
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or  money ;  and  by  this  time  they  understand  that  their  religion  is 
declined^  and  passed  from  the  heats  and  follies  of  youth  to  the  cold- 
ness and  infirmities  of  old  age  :  the  remedy  of  wmch  is  only  a  dili- 
gent spirit  and  a  busy  religion ;  a  great  inaustnr,  and  a  fall  portion 
of  time  in  holy  offices;  that  as  the  oracle  said  to  the  CirrnssanB'y 
nocte^  diesgue  lelUfferandum,  they  could  not  be  happy  unless  they 
'waged  war  night  and  day/  so  unless  we  perpetually  fight  against 
our  own  vices^  and  repel  our  ghostly  enemies^  and  stand  upon  our 
guards  we  must  stand  tor  ever  in  the  state  of  babes  in  Christy  or  dae 
return  to  the  first  imperfections  of  an  unchristened  soul  and  an  un- 
sanctified  spirit. — ^Thaf  s  the  first  particular. 

2,  The  second  step  of  our  growth  in  ffrace  is,  when  virtues  grow 
habitual^  apt^  and  easy^  in  our  manners  and  dispoations ;  for  although 
many  new  converts  have  a  great  zeal  and  a  busy  spirit^  apt  enough 
as  they  think  to  contest  against  all  the  difficulties  of  a  spiritual  life ; 
yet  they  meet  with  such  ^werfnl  oppositions  from  without^  and  a 
false  heart  within^  that  theur  first  heats  are  soon  broken;  and  either 
they  are  for  ever  discouraged,  or  are  forced  to  march  more  slowly  and 
proceed  more  t^nperately  for  ever  after. 

'it  is  an  easy  thing  to  commit  a  wickedness,  for  temptation  and 
infirmity  are  always  too  near  us;'  but  God  hath  made  care  and 
sweat,  prudence  and  diligence,  experience  and  watchfulness,  wisdom 
and  labour  at  home,  and  good  guides  abroad,  to  be  instruments  and 
means  to  purchase  virtue. 

The  way  is  long  and  difficult  at  first ;  but  in  the  progress  and  pur- 
suit we  find  all  the  knots  made  plain^  and  the  rough  ways  made 
smooth. 

—  jam  monte  potitnt 
RideU 

Now  the  spirit  of  grace  is  like  a  new  soul  within  him,  and  he  hath 
new  appetites  and  new  pleasures,  when  the  things  of  the  world  grow 
unsavoury,  and  the  things  of  religion  are  delicious :  when  his  tempt- 
ations to  his  old  crimes  return  out  seldom,  and  prevail  not  at  all, 
or  in  very  inconsiderable  instances,  and  stay  not  at  all  but  are  re- 
proached with  a  penitential  sorrow  and  speedy  amendment;  when 
we  do  actions  of  virtue  quickly,  frequently,  and  with  delight,  then 
we  have  grown  in  ^race,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  they  can 
perceive  these  excellent  dispositions.  Some  persons  there  are  who 
dare  not  sin ;  they  dare  not  omit  their  hours  of  prayer,  and  they  are 
restless  in  their  spirits  till  they  have  done;  but  they  go  to  it  as  to 
execution ;  they  stay  from  it  as  long  as  they  can,  and  they  drive  like 
Pharaoh's  chanots  with  the  wheels  off,  sadly  and  heavily ;  and  besides 

'  [Plut.  de  prefect  Tirtut.  sent,  torn,  yi  p.  284.]    t  [Hedod.  0pp.  et  DL  L  284.} 
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that  such  persons  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  best  part  of  their 
sacrifice,  and  do  not  give  their  will  to  God,  they  do  not  love  Him 
with  all  their  heart ;  they  are  also  soonest  tempted  to  retire  and  fall 
off.  Sextius  Eomanns**  resigned  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  city, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  severity  of  a  philosophical  life;  but  when 
his  unusual  diet  and  hard  labour  began  to  pinch  his  flesh,  and  he 
felt  his  propositions  smart,  and  that  which  was  fine  in  discourse  at  a 
svmposiac  or  an  academical  dinner  began  to  sit  uneasily  upon  him  in 
the  practice,  he  so  despaired  that  he  had  like  to  have  cast  himself 
into  the  sea  to  appease  the  labours  of  his  religion ;  because  he  never 
had  gone  further  than  to  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  wise  man ;  he 
would  commend  it,  but  he  was  loath  to  pay  for  it  at  the  price  that 
God  and  the  philosopher  set  upon  it.  But  he  that  is  '  grown  in 
grace,'  and  hath  made  religion  habitual  to  his  smrit,  is  not  at  ease 
but  when  he  is  doing  the  works  of  the  new  man ;  ne  rests  in  reUgion, 
and  comforts  his  sorrows  with  thinking  of  his  prayers ;  and  in  all 
crosses  of  the  world  he  is  patient,  because  his  joy  is  at  hand  to  refresh 
him  when  he  list :  for  he  cares  not  so  be  may  serve  God,  and  if  you 
make  him  poor  here,  he  is  rich  there,  and  he  counts  that  to  be  his 
proper  service,  his  work,  his  recreation,  and  reward. 

8.  But  because  in  the  course  of  holy  living,  although  the  duty  be 
regular  and  constant,  yet  the  sensiUe  relishes  and  the  flowerings  of 
affection,  the  zeal  and  the  visible  expressions,  do  not  always  make 
the  same  emission;  but  sometimes  by  design,  sometimes  by  order, 
and  sometimes  by  affection,  we  are  more  busy,  more  entire,  and  more 
intent  upon  the  actions  of  religion :  in  such  cases  we  are  to  judge  of 
our  growth  in  grace,  if  after  every  interval  of  extraordinary  piety  the 
next  return  be  more  devout  and  more  affectionate,  the  labour  be  more 
cheerful  and  more  active,  and  if  religion  returns  oftener,  and  stays 
longer  in  the  same  expressions,  and  leaves  more  satisfaction  upon  the 
spirit.  Are  your. communions  more  frequent?  and  when  they  are,  do 
ye  approach  nearer  to  God?  have  you  made  firmer  resolutions  and 
entertained  more  hearty  purposes  of  amendment?  do  you  love  God 
more  dutifully,  and  your  neighbour  with  a  greater  charity  ?  do  you 
not  so  easily  return  to  the  world  as  formerly  r  are  not  you  glad  when 
the  thing  is  done  7  do  you  go  to  your  secular  accounts  with  a  more 
weaned  affection  than  before  ?  If  you  communicate  well,  it  is  certain 
that  you  will  still  do  it  better :  if  you  do  not  communicate  well,  every 
opportunity  of  doing  it  is  but  a  new  trouble,  easily  excused,  readily 
omitted;  done  because  it  is  necessary  but  not  because  we  love  it; 
and  we  shall  find  that  such  persons  in  their  old  age  do  it  worst  of  all. 
And  it  was  observed  by  a  Spanish  confessor,  who  was  also  a  famous 
preacher,  that  in  persons  not  very  religious  the  confessions  which 
they  made  upon  their  death-bed  were  the  coldest,  the  most  imperfect^ 
and  with  less  contrition  than  all  that  he  had  observed  them  to  make 

^  [Pint  nbi  topr.  p.  288.  2^|ri4>ir  rhp'VttfuuiMf,  Taylor  read  the  latin  tranilatioD.] 
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in  many  years  before.  For  so  the  canes  of  Egypt,  when  they  newly 
arise  from  their  bed  of  mud  and  slime  of  Nilus,  start  up  into  an  equal 
and  continual  length,  and  are  interrupted  but  with  few  knots,  aud 
are  strong  and  beauteous,  with  great  distances  and  intervals ;  but 
when  they  are  grown  to  their  full  length,  they  lessen  into  the  point 
of  a  pyramis,  and  multiply  their  knots  and  joints,  interrupting  the 
fineness  and  smoothness  of  its  body.  So  are  the  steps  and  declensions 
of  him  that  does  not  grow  in  grace :  at  first  when  he  springs  up 
from  his  impurity  by  the  waters  of  baptism  and  repentance,  he  grows 
straight  and  strong,  and  suffers  but  few  interruptions  of  piety ;  and 
his  constant  courses  of  religion  are  but  rarely  intermitted  till  they 
ascend  up  to  a  full  age,  or  towards  the  ends  of  their  life;  then  they 
are  weak,  and  their  devotions  often  intermitted,  and  their  breaches 
are  frequent,  and  they  seek  excuses,  and  labour  for  dispensations,  and 
love  God  and  religion  less  and  less ;  till  their  old  age,  instead  of  a 
crown  of  their  virtue  and  perseverance,  ends  in  levity  and  unprofit- 
•  able  courses ;  light  and  useless  as  the  tufted  feathers  upon  the  cane, 
every  wind  can  play  with  it  and  abuse  it,  but  no  man  can  make  it 
useful.  When  therefore  our  piety  interrupts  its  greater  and  more 
solemn  expressions,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  greater  oflSces  and 
bigger  solemnities  we  find  them  to  come  upon  our  spirits  like  the 
wave  of  a  tide,  which  retired  only  because  it  was  natural  so  to  do, 
and  yet  came  further  upon  the  strand  at  the  next  rolling;  when 
every  new  confession,  every  succeeding  communion,  every  time  of 
separation  for  more  solemn  and  intense  prayer  is  better  spent  and 
more  aflfectionate,  leaving  a  greater  reUsh  upon  the  spirit,  and  possess- 
ing greater  portions  of  our  affections,  our  reason,  and  our  choice; 
then  we  may  give  God  thanks,  who  hath  given  us  more  grace  to  use 
that  grace,  and  a  blessing  to  endeavour  our  duty,  and  a  blessing  upon 
our  endeavour. 

4.  To  discern  our  growth  in  grace,  we  must  enquire  concerning 
our  passions,  whether  thfry  be  mortified  and  quiet,  complying  with 
our  ends  of  virtue,  and  under  command.  For  since  the  passions  are 
the  matter  of  virtue  and  vice  respectively,  he  that  hath  brought  into 
his  power  all  the  strengths  of  the  enemy  and  the  forts  hom.  whence 
he  did  infest  him,  he  only  hath  secured  his  holy  walking  with  Gk)d ; 
but  because  this  thing  is  never  perfectly  done  and  yet  must  always 
be  doing,  grace  grows  according  as  we  have  finished  our  portions  of 
this  woric.  And  in  this  we  must  not  only  enquire  concerning  our 
passions,  whether  they  be  sinful  and  habitually  prevalent,  for  if  they 
be  we  are  not  in  the  state  of  grace ;  but  whether  they  return  upon 
us  in  violences  and  nmdecencies,  in  transportation,  and  unreasonable 
and  imprudent  expressions ;  for  although  a  good  man  may  be  incident 
to  a  violent  passion,  and  that  without  sin,  yet  a  perfect  man  is  not; 
a  well  grown  Christian  hath  seldom  such  sufferings.  To  suffer  such 
things  sometimes  may  stand  with  the  being  of  virtue,  but  not  with 
ite  security;  for  if  passions  range  up  and  down,  and  transport  us 
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frequently  and  violently,  we  may  keep  in  our  forts  and  in  our  dwell- 
ings, but  our  enemy  is  master  of  the  field,  and  our  virtues  are  re- 
strained, and  apt  to  be  starved,  and  will  not  hold  out  long.  A  good 
man  may  be  spotted  with  a  violence,  but  a  wise  man  will  not ;  and  he 
that  does  not  add  wisdom  to  his  virtue,  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  his  virtuous  habits,  will  be  a  good  man  but  till  a  storm 
come.  But  beyond  this,  enquire  after  the  state  of  your  passions  in 
actions  of  religion.  Some  men  fast  to  mortify  their  lust,  and  their 
fasting  makes  them  peevish  -,  some  reprove  a  vice,  but  they  do  it 
with  much  impatience;  some  charitably  give  excellent  counsel,  but 
they  do  that  also  with  a  pompous  and  proud  spirit;  and  passion, 
being  driven  from  open  hostilities,  is  forced  to  march  along  in  the 
retinue  and  troops  of  virtue.  And  although  this  be  rather  a  deception 
and  a  cozenage  than  an  imperfection,  and  supposes  a  state  of  sin 
rather  than  an  imperfect  grace;  yet  because  it  tacitly  and  secretly 
creeps  along  among  the  circumstances  of  pious  actions,  as  it  spoils  a 
virtue  in  some  so  it  lessens  it  in  others,  and  therefore  is  considerable 
also  in  this  question. 

And  although  no  man  must  take  accounts  of  his  being  in  or  out 
of  the  state  of  grace  by  his  being  dispassionate,  and  free  from  all  the 
assaults  of  passion ;  yet,  as  to  the  securing  Til3  being  in  the  state  of 
grace  he  must  provide  that  he  be  not  a  slave  of  passion,  so  to  declare 
his  growth  in  grace  he  must  be  sure  to  take  the  measures  of  his 
affections,  and  see  that  they  be  lessened,  more  apt  to  be  suppressed ; 
not  breaking  out  to  inconvenience  and  imprudencies,  not  nfling  our 
spirit  and  cfrawing  us  from  our  usual  and  more  sober  tempers.  Try 
therefore  if  your  fear  be  turned  into  caution,  your  lust  into  chaste 
friendships,  your  imperious  spirit  into  prudent  government,  your 
revenge  mto  justice,  your  anger  into  charity,  and  your  peevishness 
and  rage  into  silence  and  suppression  of  language.  Is  our  ambition 
changed  into  virtuous  and  noble  thoughts  ?  can  we  emulate  without 
envy  ?  is  our  covetousness  lessened  into  good  husbandry,  and  mingled 
with  alms,  that  we  may  certainly  discern  the  love  of  money  to  be 
gone?  do  we  leave  to  despise  our  inferiors,  and  can  we  willingly 
endure  to  admit  him  that  excels  us  in  any  gift  or  grace  whatsoever, 
and  to  commend  it  without  abatement  and  mingling  allays  with  the 
commendation  and  disparagements  to  the  man?  If  we  be  arrived 
but  thus  far,  it  is  weU,  and  we  must,  go  further.  But  we  use  to  think 
that  all  disaffections  of  the  body  are  removed,  if  they  be  changed  into 
the  more  tolerable,  although  we  have  not  an  athletic  health,  or  the 
strength  of  porters  or  wrestlers.  For  although  it  be  fehcity  to  be 
quit  of  all  passion  that  may  be  sinful  or  violent,  and  part  of  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven  shall  consist  in  that  freedom ;  yet  our  growth  in 
grace  consists  in  the  remission  and  lessening  of  our  passions :  only 
he  that  is  incontinent  in  his  lust  or  in  his  anger,  in  his  desires  of 
money  or  of  honour ;  in  his  revenge  or  in  his  jfear,  in  his  joys  or  in 
his  sorrows,  that  man  is  not  grown  at  all  in  the  grace  and  knowledge 
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of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  only :  in  the  scrutiny  and  consequent 
judgment  concerning  our  passions,  it  will  concern  the  curiosity  of 
our  care  to  watch  against  passions  in  the  reflex  act ;  a^nst  pride,  or 
lust,  comnlacency  and  peevishness  attending  upon  virtue.  Por  he 
was  noted  for  a  vain  person*,  who,  being  overjoyed  for  the  cure  of 
his  pride,  as  he  thought,  cried  out  to  his  wife,  Ceme^  JHonysia,  de* 
posui/astum,  'behold,  I  have  laid  aside  all  my  pride/  and  of  that 
very  dream  the  silly  man  thought  he  had  reason  to,  boast,  but  con- 
sidered not  that  it  was  an  act  of  pride  and  levity  besides.  If  thou 
hast  given  a  noble  present  to  thy  friend ;  if  thou  hast  rejected  the 
unjust  desire  of  thy  prince ;  if  tnou  hast  endured  thirst  and  hunger 
for  religion  or  continence ;  if  thou  hast,  refused  an  offer  like  that 
which  was  made  to  Joseph;  sit  down  and  rest  in  thy  good  con- 
science, and  do  not  please  thvself  in  opinions  and  fantastic  noises 
abroad ;  and  do  not  despise  nim  that  aid  not  do  so  as  thou  hast 
done,  and  reprove  no  man  with  an  upbraiding  circumstance;  for  it 
will  give  thee  but  an  ill  return,  and  a  contemptible  reward,  if  thou 
shalt  overlay  thy  infant  virtue,  or  drown  it  with  a  flood  of  breast- 
milk. 


SERMON  XV. 

5.  He  is  well  grown  in  or  towards  the  state  of  grace,  who  is  more 
patient  of  a  sharp  reproof  than  of  a  secret  flattery.  Por  a  reprehen- 
sion contains  so  much  mortification  to  the  pride  and  complacencies 
of  a  man,  is  so  great  an  affront  to  an  easy  and  undisturbed  person,  is 
so  empty  of  pleasure  and  so  fcdl  of  profit,  that  he  must  needs  love 
virtue  in  a  great  degree  who  can  take  in  that  which  only  serves  her 
end,  and  is  displeasant  to  himself  and  all  his  gaieties.  A  severe 
reprehender  of  another's  vice  comes  dressed  like  Jacob  when  he  went 
to  cozen  his  brother  of  the  blessing;  his  outside  is  'rough  and  hairy,' 
but  ''the  voice  is  Jacob's  voice:''  rough  hands  and  a  healthful 
language  get  the  blessing,  even  against  the  will  of  him  that  shall  feel 
it ;  but  he  that  is  patient  and  even,  not  apt  to  excuse  his  fault,  that 
is  less  apt  to  anger,  or  to  scorn  him  that  snatches  him  rudely  from 
the  flames  of  hell,  he  is  virtue's  confessor,  and  suffers  these  lesser 
stripes  for  that  interest  which  will  end  in  spiritual  and  eternal  bene* 
dictions. 

They  who  are  furious  against  their  monitors  are  incorrigible; 
but  it  is  one  degree  of  me^ness  to  suffer  discipline ;  and  a  meek 
man  cannot  easily  be  an  ill  man,  especially  in  the  present  instance ; 
he  appears  at  least  to  have  a  healthful  constitution,  he  hath  good 

k  [Plut  de  prefect  virtnt.  Bent,  torn,  vi  p.  801.] 
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flesh  to  heal^  his  spirit  is  capable  of  medicine ;  and  that  man  can 
never  be  despaired  of  who  hath  a  disposition  so  near  his  health  as  to 
improve  all  physic,  and  whose  nature  is  relieved  by  every  good 
accident  from  without.  But  that  which  I  observe  is,  that  this  is  not 
only  a  good  disposition  towards  repentance  and  restitution,  but  is  a 
sign  of  growth  m  grace,  according  as  it  becomes  natural,  easy,  and 
habitual.  Some  men  chide  themselves  for  all  their  misdemeanors, 
because  they  would  be  represented  to  the  censures  and  opinions  of 
other  men  with  a  fair  character,  and  such  as  need  not  to  be  reproved : 
others  out  of  inconsideration  sleep  in  their  own  dark  rooms,  and, 
until  the  charity  of  a  guide  or  of  a  friend  draws  the  curtain  and  lets 
in  a  beam  of  light,  dream  on  until  the  graves  open  and  hell  devours 
them :  but  if  they  be  called  upon  by  the  grace  of  God,  let  down  with 
a  sheet  of  counsels  and  friendly  precepts,  they  are  presently  inclined 
to  be  obedient  to  the  heavenly  monitions;  but  unless  they  be  dressed 
with  circumstances  of  honour  and  civility,  with  arts  of  entertainment 
and  insinuation,  they  are  rejected  utterly,  or  received  unwillingly. 
Therefore  although  upon  any  terms  to  endure  a  sharp  reproof  be  a 
good  sign  of  amendment,  yet  the  growth  of  grace  is  not  properly 
signified  by  every  such  si:^erance;  for  when  this  disposition  begins, 
amendment  also  begins,  and  goes  on  in  proportion  to  the  increment 
of  this.  1 .)  To  endure  a  reproof  without  adding  a  new  sin  is  the  first 
step  to  amendment ;  that  is,  to  endure  it  without  scorn,  or  hatred, 
or  mdignation*  2.)  The  next  is  to  sufiier  reproof  without  excusing 
ourselves ;  for  he  that  is  apt  to  excuse  himself  is  only  desirous  in  a 
civil  manner  to  set  the  reproof  aside,  and  to  represent  the  charitable 
monitor  to  be  too  hasty  in  his  iudgment  and  deceived  in  his  informa- 
tion; and  the  fault  to  dwell  there,  not  with  himself.  S.)  Then  he 
that  proceeds  in  this  instance  admits  the  reprover's  sermon  or  dis- 
course without  a  private  regret;  he  hath  no  secret  murmurs  or  un- 
willingnesses to  the  humihation,  but  is  only  ashamed  that  he  should 
deserve  it ;  but  for  the  reprehension  itself,  that  troubles  him  not,  but 
he  looks  on  it  as  his  own  medicine  and  the  other's  chari^.  4.)  But 
if  to  this  he  adds  that  he  voluntarilv  confesses  his  own  iault,  and  of 
his  own  accord  vomits  out  the  loads  of  his  own  intemperance,  and 
eases  his  spirit  of  the  infection ;  then  it  is  certain  he  is  not  only  a 
professed  and  hearty  enemy  against  sin,  but  a  zealous,  and  a  prudent, 
and  an  active  person  against  all  its  interests;  and  never  counts  him- 
self at  ease  but  while  he  rests  upon  the  banks  of  Sion,  or  at  the  gates 
of  the  temple ;  never  pleased  out  in  virtue  and  religion :  then  he 
knows  the*  state  of  his  soul  and  the  state  of  his  danger ;  he  reckons 
it  no  abjection  to  be  abased  in  the  face  of  man^  so  he  may  be  gracious 
in  the  eyes  of  God :  and  thafs  a  sign  of  a  good  grace  and  a  holy 
wisdom;  that  man  is  'grown'  in  the  'grace'  of  God  'and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  CJhrist.'  fustm  in  princ^no  sermonis 
est  accusator  sui,  said  the  wise  man', '  the  righteous  accuseth  himself 
'  [Prov  xviii.  17,  tots,  ant] 
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in  the  beginning;*  that  is,  'quickly/  lest  he  be  prevented.  And 
certain  it  is  he  cannot  be  either  wise  or  good,  that  had  rather  have  a 
real  sin  within  him  than  that  a  good  man  should  believe  him  to  be  a 
repenting  sinner,  that  had  rather  keep  his  crime  than  lose  his  reputa- 
tion ;  that  is,  rather  to  be  so  than  to  be  thought  so,  rather  be  with- 
out the  favour  of  God  than  of  his  neighbour.  Diogenes"  once  spied 
a  young  man  coming  out  of  a  tavern  or  place  of  entertainment,  who, 
perceiving  himself  observed  by  the  philosopher,  with  some  confusion 
stepped  back  again,  that  he  might  if  possible  preserve  his  fame  with 
that  severe  person ;  but  Diogenes  told  him.  Quanta  magis  intraverU 
tanto  magis  eris  in  caupona,  '  the  more  you  go  bacik,  the  lonffer  you 
are  in  the  place  where  you  are  ashamed  to  be  seen.'  And  he  that 
conceals  his  sin,  still  retains  that  which  he  counts  his  shame  and  his 
burden.  Hippocrates"  was  noted  for  an  ingenuous  person  that  he 
published  and  confessed  his  error  concerning  the  sutures  of  the  head : 
and  all  ages  since  St.  Austin  have  called  him  pious  for  writing  his 
book  of  Retractations,  in  which  he  pubhshed  his  former  ignorances 
and  mistakes,  and  so  set  his  shame  off  to  the  world  invested  with  a 
garment  of  modesty,  and  above  half  changed  before  they  were  seen. 
I  did  the  rather  insist  upon  this  particular  because  it  is  a  considera- 
tion of  huge  concernment,  and  yet  much  neglected  in  all  its  instances 
and  degrees:  we  neither  confess  our  shame  nor  endure  it;  we  are 
privately  troubled,  and  publicly  excuse  it ;  we  turn  charity  into  bitter- 
ness, and  our  reproof  into  contumacy  and  scorn :  and  who  is  there 
amongst  us  that  can  endure  a  personal  charge,  or  is  not  to  be  taught 
his  personal  duty  by  general  discoursings,  by  parable  and  apologue, 
by  acts  of  insinuation  and  wary  distances  ?  but  by  this  state  of  per- 
sons we  know  the  estate  of  our  own  spirits. 

When  God  sent  His  prophets  to  the  people,  and  they  stoned  them 
with  stones,  and  sawed  them  asunder,  and  cast  them  into  dungeons, 
and  made  them  beggars'*,  the  people  fell  into  the  condition  of  Baby- 
lon®, quam  curavimus  ei  nan  est  sanata,  '  we  healed  her,'  said  the 
prophets,  '  but  she  would  not  be  cured ;'  derelinquamus  earn,  that* s 
her  doom ;  let  her  enjoy  her  sins,  and  all  the  fruits  of  sin  laid  up  in 
treasures  of  wrath  against  the  day  of  vengeance  and  retribution. 

6.  He  that  is  grown  in  grace  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ  esteems 
no  sin  to  be  little  or  contemptible,  none  fit  to  be  cherished  or  in- 
dulged to.  For  it  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God  to 
entertain  any  undecency  or  beginning  of  a  crime,  any  thing  that  dis- 
pleases Him ;  but  he  always  remembers  how  much  it  cost  him  to 
arrive  at  the  state  of  good  things  whither  the  grace  of  God  hath 
already  brought  him :  he  thinks  of  his  prayers  and  tears,  his  restless 
nights  and  his  daily  fears,  his  late  escape  and  his  present  danger,  the 
ruins  of  his  former  state,  and  the  difficult  and  imperfect  reparations 

"  [Plut  de  prefect  virtut  sent,  torn.  vi.  p.  307.] 
•  [Heb.  xL  37.]  "  [Jer.  li.  9.] 
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of  this  new,  his  proclivity  and  aptness  to  vice,  and  natural  averseness 
and  uneasy  inclinations  to  the  strictness  of  holy  Uving ;  and  when 
these  are  considered  truly,  they  naturally  make  a  man  unwilling  to 
entertain  any  beginnings  of  a  state  of  life  contrary  to  that  which  with 
so  much  danger  and  difficulty,  through  so  many  objections  and 
enemies,  he  hath  attained,  ^d  the  truth  is,  when  a  man  hath 
escaped  the  dangers  of  his  first  state  of  sin,  he  cannot  but  be  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  return  again  thither,  in  which  he  can  never  hope 
for  heaven.  And  so  it  must  be ;  for  a  man  must  not  flatter  himself 
in  a  small  crime,  and  say,  as  LotP  did,  when  he  begged  a  reprieve  for 
Zoar,  "  Alas,  Lord,  is  it  not  a  Utile  one,  and  my  soul  shall  live  V* 
And  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  entertained,  because  it  is  little ;  for  it  is 
the  more  without  excuse  if  it  be  Uttle :  the  temptations  to  it  are  not 
great,  the  allurements  not  mighty,  the  promises  not  insnaring,  the 
resistance  easy ;  and  a  wise  man  considers  it  is  a  greater  danger  to 
be  overcome  by  a  little  sin  than  by  a  great  one  :  a  greater  danger,  I 
say,  not  directly,  but  accidentally ;  not  in  respect  of  the  crime,  but  in 
relation  to  the  person :  for  he  that  cannot  overcome  a  small  crime  is 
in  the  state  of  infirmity  so  great,  that  he  perishes  infallibly  when  he 
is  arrested  by  the  sins  of  a  stronger  temptation  :  but  ke  that  easily 
can,  and  yet  will  not,  he  is  in  love  with  sin,  and  courts  his  danger, 
that  he  may  at  least  kiss  the  apples  of  paradise,  or  feast  himself  with 
the  parings,  since  he  is  by  some  displeasing  instrument  aflrighted 
from  glutting  BimseK  with  the  forbidden  fruit  in  ruder  and  bigger 
instances.  But  the  well  grown  Christian  is  curious  of  his  newly 
trimmed  soul ;  and,  like  a  nice  person  with  dean  clothes,  is  careful 
that  no  spot  or  stain  sully  the  vij^in  whiteness  of  his  robe ;  whereas 
another  whose  '  albs  of  baptism'  are  sullied  in  many  places  with  the 
smoke  and  filth  of  Sodom  and  undeanness,  cares  not  in  what  paths 
he  treads;  and  a  shower  of  dirt  chauges  not  his  state  who  already 
lies  wallowing  in  the  puddles  of  impurity.  It  makes  men  negligent 
and  easy  when  they  have  an  opinion,  or  certain  knowledge,  that  they 
are  persons  extraordinary  in  nothing,  that  a  little  care  will  not  mend 
them,  that  another  sin  cannot  make  them  much  worse ;  but  it  is  a 
sign  of  a  tender  conscience  and  a  reformed  spirit  when  it  is  sensible 
of  every  alteration,  when  an  idle  word  is  troublesome,  when  a  wander- 
ing thought  puts  the  whole  spirit  upon  its  ^ard,  when  too  free  a 
merriment  is  wiped  off  with  a  sigh  and  a  saa  thought,  and  a  severe 
recollection,  and  a  holy  prayer.  Polyddtus^  was  wont  to  say  that 
'they  had  work  enoum  to  do,  who  were  to  make  a  curious  picture  of 
clay  and  dirt,  when  they  were  to  take  accounts  for  the  handling  of 
mud  and  mortar.'  A  man's  spirit  is  naturally  careless  of  baser  and 
uncostly  materials ;  but  if  a  man  be  to  work  in  gold,  then  he  will 
save  the  filings  and  his  dust,  and  suffer  not  a  grain  to  perish :  and 
when  a  man  hath  laid  his  foundations  in  predous  stones,  he  will  not 

»  [Gen.  xix.  20.]  '  [Plut.  de  prefect  virtut  ient,  torn,  vl  p.  819.] 
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build  vfle  matter^  stubble  and  dirt^  upon  it.  So  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
a  man ;  if  he  have  built  upon  the  fiock,  Christ  Jesus,  and  is  grown 
up  to  a  good  stature  in  Christ,  he  will  not  easily  dishonour  his  build- 
ing nor  lose  his  labours  by  an  incurious  entertainment  of  vanities  and 
little  instances  of  sin ;  which  as  they  can  never  satisfy  any  lust  or 
appetite  to  sin,  so  they  are  like  a  fly'  in  a  box  of  ointment,  or  like 
little  follies  to  a  wise  man ;  they  are  extremely  full  of  dishonour  and 
disparagement,  they  disarray  a  man's  soul  of  his  virtue,  and  dishonour 
him  for  cockleshells  and  baubles,  and  tempt  to  a  greater  folly ;  which 
every  man  who  is  grown  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  therefore  care- 
fully avoids,  because  he  fears  a  relapse  with  a  fear  as  great  as  his 
hopes  of  heaven  are ;  and  knows  that  the  entertainment  of  small  sins 
does  but  entice  a  man's  resolutions  to  disband ;  they  unravel  and 
untwist  his  holy  purposes,  and  begin  in  infirmities,  and  proceed  in 
folly,  and  end  in  death. 

7.  He  that  is  grown  in  grace  pursues  virtue  for  its  own  interest, 
purely  and  simply,  without  the  mixture  and  allay  of  collateral  de- 
signs and  equally  indining  purposes.  Qod  in  the  beginning  of  our 
returns  to  Him  entertains  us  with  promises  and  thieatenings,  the 
apprehensions  of  temporal  advantages,  with  fear  and  shame,  and 
with  reverence  of  friends  and  secular  respects,  with  reputation  and 
coercion  of  human  laws ;  and  at  first  men  sni^h  at  the  lesser  and 
lower  ends  of  virtue,  and  such  rewards  as  are  visible,  and  which  Qoi 
sometimes  gives  in  hand  to  entertain  our  weak  and  imperfect  de- 
sires. The  young  philosophers  were  very  forward  to  get  the  precepts 
of  their  sect  and  the  rules  of  severity,  that  they  might  discourse  with 
kings,  not  that  they  might  reform  their  own  manners;  and  some 
men  study  to  get  the  ears  and  tongues  of  the  people,  rather  than 
to  gain  their  souls  to  Gk)d;  and  they  obey  good  laws  for  fear  of 
punishment,  or  to  preserve  their  own  peace;  and  some  are  worse, 
they  do  good  deeds  out  of  spite,  and  "  preach  Christ  out  of  envy  V' 
or  to  lessen  the  authority  and  fame  of  others.  Some  of  these  lessen 
the  excellency  of  the  act,  others  spoil  it  quite :  it  is  in  some  imper- 
fect, in  others  criminal ;  in  some  it  is  consistent  with  a  begmning 
infant  grace,  in  others  it  is  an  argument  of  the  state  of  sin  and 
death;  but  in  all  cases  the  well  grown  Christian,  he  that  improves 
or  goes  forward  in  his  way  to  heaven,  brings  virtue  forth  not  into 
discourses  and  panegyrics  but  into  his  life  and  manners.  His  virtue 
although  it  serves  many  good  ends  accidentally,  yet  by  his  intention 
it  only  suppresses  his  inordinate  passions,  makes  him  temperate  and 
chaste,  casts  out  his  devils  of  drunkenness  and  lust,  pride  and  rage, 
malice  and  revenge ;  it  makes  him  useful  to  his  brother  and  a  ser- 
vant of  God.  And  although  these  flowers  cannot  choose  but  please 
his  eye  and  delight  his  smell,  yet  he  chooses  to  gather  honey,  and 
licks  up  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  feasts  his  spirit  upon  the  manna, 

'  [Eccles.  X.  1.]  •  [PhU.  I  15.] 
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and  dwells  not  in  the  collateral  usages  and  accidental  sweetnesses 
which  dwell  at  the  gates  of  other  senses ;  but  like  a  bee,  loads  his 
thighs  with  wax  and  his  bag  with  honey,  that  is,  with  the  useful 
parts  of  virtue  in  order  to  holiness  and  fdicity ;  of  which  the  best 
signs  and  notices  we  can  take  will  be,  if  we  as  earnestly  pursue  vir- 
tues which  are  acted  in  private  as  those  whose  scene  hes  in  public ; 
if  we  pray  in  private,  under  the  only  eye  of  God  and  His  nunister- 
ing  angels,  as  in  churches ;  if  we  give  our  alms  in  secret  rather  than 
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soul.  Such  a  person  is  like  Homer's  bird,  deplumes"  himself  to 
feather  all  the  naked  callows  that  he  sees,  and  holds  a  taper  that 
may  Ught  others  to  heaven  while  he  bums  his  own  fingers :  but  a 
weU-grown  person  out  of  habit  and  choice,  out  of  love  and  virtue 
and  just  intention,  goes  on  his  journey  in  straight  ways  to  heaven, 
even  when  the  bridle  and  coercion  of  laws,  or  the  spurs  of  interest 
or  reputation,  are  laid  aside:  and  desires  witnesses  of  his  actions 
not  that  he  may  advance  his  fame,  but  for  reverence  and  fear,  and 
to  make  it  still  more  necessary  to  do  holy  things. 

8.  Some  men  there  are  in  the  beginning  of  their  holy  walking 
with  God,  and  while  they  are  babes  in  Christ,  who  are  presently 
busied  in  delights  of  prayers,  and  rejoice  in  public  communion,  and 
count  all  solemn  assemblies  festival ;  but  as  they  are  pleased  with 
them,  so  they  can  easily  be  without  them.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  conmion 
and  vulgar  love,  only  to  be  pleased  with  the  company  of  a  friend, 
and  to  be  as  well  without  him ; 

Amoris  at  moraum  qui  veri  senserit\ 

'he  that  has  felt  the  sting  of  a  sharp  and  very  dear  affection'  is  im- 
patient in  the  absence  of  his  beloved  object;  the  soul  that  is  sick 
and  swaUowed  up  with  holy  fire  loves  nothing  else,  all  pleasures  else 
seem  unsavoury;  company  is  troublesome,  visitors  are  tedious,  homi- 
lies of  comfort  are  flat  and  useless.  The  pleasures  of  virtue  to  a 
good  and  perfect  man  are  not  like  the  perfumes  of  nard-pistic,  which 
is  very  delightful  when  the  box  is  newly  broken,  but  the  want  of  it 
is  no  trouble,  we  are  well  enough  without  it :  but  virtue  is  like  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  it  must  be  satisfied  or  we  die.  And  when  we  feel 
great  longings  after  religion  and  faintings  for  want  of  holy  nutriment, 
M'hen  a  famine  of  the  word  and  sacraments  is  more  intolerable,  and  we 
think  ourselves  really  most  miserable  when  the  church  doors  are  shut 
against  us,  or  like  the  Christians  in  the  persecution  of  the  Vandals, 
who  thought  it  worse  than  death  that  their  bishops  were  taken  from 
them ;  if  we  understand  excommunication  or  church  censures  (abat- 
ing the  disreputation  and  secular  appendages)  in  the  sense  of  the 
Spirit,  to  be  a  misery  next  to  hell  itself;  thei^we  have  made  a  good 
progress  in  the  charity  and  grace  of  God :  till  then  we  are  but  pre- 
tenders, or  infants,  or  imperfect,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  our 

"  [Taylor  read  Plutarch  in  the  latin,  and  sometimes  rather  hastily.  The  passage 
referred  to  (De  prefect  virtut.  sent,  torn,  vi  p.  286),  with  its  translation  by  Xylan- 
der,  is  as  follows : — 

ObB^y  &  rotovTos  tro^urr^s  Sio^oct  Trjs  Hujusmodi  sophista  nihil  ab  Homerica 
'Ofirjpucris  6pyt0o5t  8  ti  &y  \d$ot  rois  fM-  ilia  ate  distat,  quae  discipulis  suis  tan- 
Oijrous  &<nrfp  imr^tri  yf(nrois  Sih  rod  qvLum  implumibus  pullis  ore  in  os  ingerit 
ffrSfiaros  vpotT^pfpoort  quidquid  est  nacta,  atque 

KoK&t  Z4  ri  ol  ir^Xf  I  abr^,  Interea  proprium  genium  defraudat, — > 

fitlZy  tU  ivriiny  ohctiav  bj^aZihovri  ivifik  cum  nihil  eorum  quae  percepit  in  su&m 
Karaitirrom  rHatf  Kafifiavofifvay.  vertat  utiktatem,  neque  concoquat] 

at  \^Or<p  8'  tpwTOi .  .  Ztfyiia  irouZiKby 

irp6ff€<mf — Poet  apud  Plut  ubi  supr.  p.  286.] 
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affections  are  cold  and  onr  desires  remiss.  For  a  constant  and  pru- 
dent zeal  is  the  best  testimony  of  our  masculine  and  vigorous  heats, 
and  an  hour  of  fervour  is  more  pleasing  to  God  than  a  month  of  luke- 
warmness  and  indifferency. 

9.  But  as  some  are  active  only  in  the  presence  of  a  good  object, 
but  remiss  and  careless  for  the  want  of  it;  so  on  the  other  side 
an  infant  grace  is  safe  in  the  absence  of  a  temptation,  but  falls  easily 
when  it  is  in  presence.    He  therefore  that  would  understand  if  he  be 


IV.  L 1  ^ 
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90  is  our  spirit;  if  it  be  apt  for  prayer  and  dose-fisted  in  alms,  if 
it  be  sound  in  faith  and  dead  in  charity,  if  it  be  religious  to  God  and 
unjust  to  our  neighbour,  there  wants  some  integral  part,  or  there  is 
a  lameness;  and  Hhe  deficiency  in  any  one  duty  implies  the  guilt 
of  all/  said  St.  James*;  and,  Bonum  ex  integra  causae  malum  ex 
qualiM particulari^  ;  every  fault  spoils  a  grace,  but  one  grace  alone 
cannot  make  a  good  man.  But  as  to  be  universal  in  our  obedience 
is  necessary  to  the  being  in  the  state  of  grace,  so  readily  to  change 
employment  from  the  better  to  the  worse,  from  the  honourable  to 
the  poor,  from  useful  to  seemingly  unprofitable,  is  a  good  character 
of  a  well  grown  Christian,  if  he  ^es  the  worst  part  with  indifferency^ 
and  a  spirit  equally  choosing  all  the  events  of  tne  divine  providence. 
Can  you  be  content  to  descend  from  ruling  of  a  province  to  the 
keeping  of  a  herd,  from  the  work  of  an  apostle  to  be  confined  into 
a  prison,  from  disputing  before  princes  to  a  conversation  with  diep- 
h^s  f  can  you  be  willmg  to  all  that  Gk)d  is  willing,  and  suffer  all 
that  He  chooses,  as  willingly  as  if  you  had  chosen  your  own  fortune  P 
In  the  same  degree  in  wlach  you  can  conform  to  God,  in  the  same 
you  have  approached  towards  that  perfection  whither  we  must  by 
degrees  arrive  in  our  journey  towards  heaven. 

This  is  not  to  be  expected  of  b^rinners,  for  they  must  be  enticed 
with  apt  employments,  and  it  may  be  their  ofBce  and  work  so  fits 
their  spirits  that  it  makes  them  &st  in  love  with  it,  and  then  with 
God  for  giving  it.  And  many  a  man  goes  to  heaven  in  the  days 
of  peace,  whose  faith,  and  hope,  and  patience,  would  have  been 
dashed  in  pieces  if  he  had  fidlen  into  a  storm  or  persecution.  '*  Op- 
pression will  make  a  wise  man  mad,''  saith  Solomon^:  there  are 
some  usages  that  will  put  a  sob^  person  out  of  all  patience,  such 
which  are  besides  the  customs  of  this  life,  and  contrary  to  all  his 
hopes,  and  unworthy  of  a  person  of  his  quality.  And  when  Nero** 
durst  not  die,  yet  when  his  servants  told  him  that  the  senators  had 
condemned  hun  to  be  put  to  death  more  majorum,  that  is  by  scourg- 
ing like  a  slave,  he  was  forced  into  a  preternatural  confidence,  and  fdl 
upon  his  own  sword.  But  when  God  so  changes  thy  estate  that 
thou  art  fallen  into  accidents  to  which  thou  art  no  otherwise  dis- 
posed but  by  grape  and  a  holy  spirit,  and  yet  thou  canst  pass  through 
them  with  quietness,  and  do  the  work  of  suffering  as  well  as  ti^e 
works  of  a  prosperous  employment^  this  is  an  argument  of  a  great 
grace  and  an  extraordinary  spuit.  For  many  persons  in  a  change  of 
fortune  perish,  who  if  they  had  still  been  prosperous  had  gone  to 
heaven,  being  tempted  in  a  persecution  to  perjuries,  and  apostasy, 
and  unhandsome  compliances,  and  hypocrisy,  and  irreligion:  and 

*  [Chap.  U.  10.]  is  quoted  and  panphrased  by  Cornelius 

*  [Th  iyadhf  ix  rrjs  fuas  K(d  rrif  5Xijj      a  Lapide  on  James  ii.  10.  j 
alrlast  rh  Si  Kcuchv  iK  iroXKuv  Kcd  fitpi-  *  [Eccles.  vii.  7.] 

Mwr  4W€lr^%c9v. — Dionyn.  Areop.  De  div.         «  [Suet  in  Neron.,  cap.  xlix.] 
nomin.,  cap.  iv.  p.  216  B.    The  passage 
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many  men  are  bronght  to  virtne^  and  to  God^  and  to  felicity^  by 
being  persecuted  and  made  nnprosperons.  And  these  are  effects  of  a 
more  absolute  and  irrespective  predestination.  But  wben  the  grace 
of  God  is  great  and  prudent,  and  masculine,  and  well  grown,  it  is 
unaltered  in  all  changes ;  save  only  that  every  accident  that  is  new 
and  violent,  brings  him  nearer  to  God,  and  makes  him  with  greater 
caution  and  severity  to  dwell  in  virtue. 


l12 
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These  are  the  parts^  acts^  and  o£Soes  of  oar  growing  in  grace ;  and 
yet, 

m.  I  have  sometimes  called  them  Signs ;  but  they  are  signs,  as 
eating  and  drinking  are  signs  of  life;  they  are  signs  so  as  also  they 
are  parts  of  life ;  and  these  are  parts  of  our  growth  in  grace,  so  that 
a  man  can  grow  in  grace  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  these  or  the  like 
improvements. 

Concerning  which  I  have  a  caution  or  two  to  interpose. 

1.  The  growth  of  grace  is  to  be  estimated  as  other  moral  things 
are,  not  according  to  the  growth  of  things  natural.  Grace  does  not 
grow  by  observation,  and  a  continual  efflux,  and  a  constant  propor- 
tion ;  and  a  man  cannot  call  himself  to  an  account  for  the  growth  of 
every  day,  or  week,  or  month;  but  in  the  greater  portions  of  our 
life,  in  which  we  have  had  many  occasions  and  instances  to  exercise 
and  improve  our  virtues,  we  may  call  ourselves  to  account ;  but  it  is 
a  snare  to  our  consciences  to  be  examined  in  the  growth  of  grace  in 
every  short  revolution  of  solemn  duty,  as  against  every  communion 
or  great  festival. 

2.  Growth  in  ^ace  is  not  always  to  be  discerned,  either  in  single 
instances  or  in  single  graces,  ^ot  in  single  instances:  for  every 
time  we  are  to  exercise  a  virtue  we  are  not  m  the  same  natural  dis- 
positions, nor  do  we  meet  with  the  same  circumstances :  and  it  is  not 
always  necessary  that  the  next  act  should  be  more  earnest  and  intense 
than  the  former ;  all  single  acts  are  to  be  done  after  the  manner  of 
men,  and  therefore  are  not  always  capable  of  increasing,  and  they 
have  their  terms  beyond  which  they  cannot  easily  swell;  and  there- 
fore if  it  be  a  good  act  and  zealous,  it  may  proceed  from  a  well  grown 
grace,  and  yet  a  younger  and  weaker  person  may  do  some  acts  as 
great  and  as  religious  as  it.  But  neither  do  single  graces  always 
afford  a  regular  and  certain  judgment  in  this  affair.  For  some  per- 
sons at  the  first  had  rather  die  than  be  unchaste  or  perjured ;  and 
'^  greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath,  that  he  lay  down  his  life*"  for 
God:  he  cannot  easily  grow  in  the  substance  of  that  act;  and  if 
other  persons,  or  himself,  in  process  of  time,  do  it  more  cheerfully 
or  with  fewer  fears,  it  is  not  always  a  sign  of  a  greater  grace,  but 
sometimes  of  greater  collateral  assistances,  or  a  better  habit  of  body, 
or  more  fortunate  circumstances:  for  he  that  goes  to  the  block 
tremblingly  for  Christ,  and  yet  endures  his  death  certainly,  and  en- 
dures his  trembling  too,  and  runs  through  all  his  infirmities  and 
the  bigger  temptations,  looks  not  so  well  many  times  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  but  suffers  more  for  God  than  those  confident  martyrs 
that  courted  death  in  the  primitive  church,  and  therefore  may  be 
much  dearer  in  the  eyes  of  God.  But  that  which  I  say  in  this 
particular  is,  that  a  smallness  in  one  is  not  an  argument  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  whole  estate  :  because  God  does  not  always  give 

•  [John  XV.  13.] 
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to  every  man  occasions  to  exercise,  and  therefore  not  to  improve, 
every  grace;  and  the  passive  virtues  of  a  Christian  are  not  to  be 
expected  to  grow  so  fast  in  prosperous  as  in  suffering  Christians.  But 
in  this  case  we  are  to  take  accounts  of  ourselves  by  the  improvement 
of  those  graces  which  God  makes  to  happen  often  in  our  lives ;  such 
as  are  charity  and  temperance  in  young  men,  liberality  and  religion 
in  aged  persons,  ingenuity  and  humility  in  scholars,  justice  in  mer- 
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christiaiiity :  but  althongli  the  form  be  more  noble  and  the  principle 
of  life^  yet  it  is  less  discernible^  less  material^  and  less  sensible;  and 
we  judge  concerning  the  form  by  the  matter,  and  by  material  acd- 
dents,  and  by  actions :  and  so  we  must  of  our  religion,  that  is,  of  our 
love  to  God,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  our  prayers,  and  the  usefulness  ot 
our  fastings;  we  must  make  our  judgments  by  the  more  material 
parts  of  our  duty,  that  is,  by  sobriety,  and  by  justice,  and  by  charity. 

I  am  much  prevented  in  my  intention  for  the  perfecting  of  this  so 
very  material  consideratiou :  I  shall  therefore  only  tell  vou  that  to 
these  parts  and  actions  of  a  good  life,  or  of  our  growth  in  grace, 
some  have  added  some  accidental  considerations  which  are  rather 
signs  than  parts  of  it.  Such  are :  1.  To  praise  all  good  things,  and 
to  study  to  imitate  what  we  praise.  2.  To  be  impatient  that  any 
man  should  excel  us,  not  out  of  envy  to  the  person,  but  of  noble 
emulation  to  the  excellency;  for  so  Themistoclesa:  could  not  sleep 
after  the  great  victorv  at  Msurathon  purchased  by  MUtiades,  till  he 
had  made  himself  illustiious  by  equal  services  to  his  country.  3. 
The  bearing  of  sickness  patiently,  and  ever  with  improvement,  and 
the  addition  of  some  excellent  princijple,  and  the  finn  pursuing  it. 
4.  Great  devotion,  and  much  ddij^ht  in  our  prayers.  6.  Frequent 
inspirations,  and  often  whispers,  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  prompting  us 
to  devotion  and  obedience;  especially  if  we  add  to  tiiis  a  constant 
and  ready  obedience  to  all  those  holy  invitations.  6.  Offering  peace 
to  them  that  have  injured  me,  and  the  abating  of  the  circumstances 
of  honour  or  of  right,  when  either  justice  or  charity  is  concerned  in 
it.  7.  Love  to  the  brethren.  8.  To  behold  our  comjpanions,  or  our 
inferiors,  full  of  honour  and  fortune ;  and  if  we  sit  stul  at  home  and 
murmur  not,  or  if  we  can  rejoice  both  in  their  honour  and  our  own 
quiet,  thaf  s  a  fair  work  of  a  good  man.  And  now,  9.  After  aU 
this,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  reckoning  a  freedom  from  being 
tempted,  not  only  from  being  overcome  but  from  being  tried ;  for 
though  that  be  a  rare  feUcify,  and  hath  in  it  much  safety ;  yet  it  hath 
less  honour,  and  fewer  instances  of  virtue,  unless  it  proceed  from  a 
confirmed  and  heroical  grace ;  which  is  indeed  a  little  image  of  heaven 
and  of  a  celestial  chari^,  and  never  happens  signally  to  any  but  to 
old  and  very  eminent  p^ons.  10.  But  some  also  add  an  excellent 
habit  of  body  and  material  passions,  such  as  are  chaste  and  virtuous 
dreams ;  and  suppose  that  as  a  disease  abuses  the  fancy  and  a  vice 
does  prejudice  it,  so  may  an  excellent  virtue  of  the  soul  smooth  and 
calcine  the  body,  and  miake  it  serve  perfectly,  and  without  rebellious 
indispositions.  11.  Others  are  in  love  with  Mary  Magdalen's  tears, 
and  fancy  the  hard  knees  of  St.  James^  and  the  sore  eyes  of  St. 
Peter*,  and  the  very  recreations  of  St.  John* ;  ProA  !  juam  virtute 

f  [Plut  in  Tit  Thesei,  cap.  yi.  torn.  L         ^  [The  allusion  is  to  a  passage  in 

p.  15.]  Cassian,  (collat  xxiv.  cap.  21.)  Fertar 

i>  [Eoseb.  Hist  ecch,  lib.  il  cap.  23.]  beatissimus    evangelista   Joannes    cam 

*  iVid.  p.  463,  not  e  snpr.]  perdicem  manibua  moUiter  demnloeret, 
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pradiios  omnia  decent  ^ !  thinkiiig  '  all  things  become  a  good  man/ 
even  his  gestures  and  little  incuriosities.  And  though  this  may  pro- 
ceed £rom  a  great  love  of  virtue,  yet  because  some  men  do  thus  much 
and  no  more,  and  this  is  to  be  at^buted  to  the  lustre  of  virtue,  which 
shines  a  little  through  a  man's  eyelids,  though  he  perversely  winks 
against  the  light ;  yet  as  the  former  of  these  two  is  too  metaphysical, 
so  is  the  latter  too  fantastical;  he  that  by  the  foregoing  material 
parts  and  proper  significations  of  a  growing  grace  does  not  und^- 
stand  his  own  condition^  must  be  content  to  work  on  still  9uper 
totam  materiam,  without  considerations  of  particulars ;  he  must  pray 
earnestly  and  watch  diligently,  and  consult  with  prudent  guides,  and 
ask  of  Ood  great  measures  of  His  spirit,  and  ^'  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  •/'  for  he  that  does  so  shall  certainly  "  be  satisfied/' 
AjQd  if  he  understands  not  his  present  good  condition,  yet  if  he  be 
not  wanting  in  the  downright  endeavours  of  piety  and  in  hearty  pur- 
poses^ he  shall  then  find  that  he  is  grown  in  grace  when  he  spnngs 
up  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  shall  be  ingrafted  upon  a  tree 
of  paradise  which  beareth  fruit  for  ever,  glory  to  Gk)d,  rejoicing  to 
saints  and  angels,  and  eternal  felicity  to  his  own  pons,  though  un- 
disceming  soul. 

Prima  sequentem,  Aonestum  eit  in  eecundis  aut  tertiie  eonsistere^. 

quemdam  ad  se  Kabitu  yenatorio  Teni-  lescat  atque  depereat ;  et  cum  oportuerit 
entem  snbito  conspezisse.  Qui  miratus  ut  fortiora  in  aliquam  feram  spicula  diri* 
quod  Tir  tantaa  opinionis  ao  tunm  ad  gantur,  rigore  per  nimietatem  continufB 
tain  parva  et  humilia  se  oblectamenta  tensionia  amisso,  violentior  ictus  non 
submitteret :  Tune  es,  inquit,  ille  Joannes  possit  emittt  Nee  nostri,  inquit  beatus 
cujus  fama  insignia  atque  celeberrima  Joannes,  animi  te  ofiendat,  6  juTenis^ 
me  qnoqne  summo  demderio  tua  agni-  tam  parva  hso  brevisque  laxatio,  qus 
tionis  illezitt  Cur  ergo  oblectamentis  nisi  remissione  quadam  rigorero  inten- 
tam  yilibus  occuparis  t  Cui  beatus  Jo-  tionis  suae  interdum  relevet  ac  relaxet, 
annes :  Quid  est  quod  manus  tua  gestat  f  irremisso  yigore  lenteseens,  virtnti  spiri- 
At  ille :  Arcus,  inquit  £t  cur,  ait,  non  tus,  cum  necessitas  poscit,  obseoundare 
eum  tensum  ubique  semper  circumfers  f  non  poterit. — Ct  '  Holy  Living,'  chap.  i. 
Cui  ille  respondit :  Non  oportet,  ne  jufi  sect.  i.  §  16.  vol.  iii.  p.  14.] 
«urvamine  rigoris  fortitudo  laxata  mol- 

1  [^cd,  roun  ywvuioura^  its  Kiray  KaX6if. 

Eurip.  apud  Plut.  de  prefect,  virtut  sent,  Itmk  vi  p.  115.] 
**  Cic  [vide  Oratorem  ad  M.  Brutum,  cap.  i.  torn.  L  p.  421.] 
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And  of  some  have  compassion,  mating  a  difference;  and  others  save 
with  fea/Tf  pulling  them  out  qflhefire. 

Man  hath  but  one  entrance  uito  the  world,  but  a  thousand  wars 
to  pass  from  thence.  And  as  it  is  in  the  natural,  so  it  is  in  the 
spintual :  nothing  but  the  union  of  faith  and  obedience  can  secure 
our  regeneration  and  our  new  birth,  and  can  bring  us  to  see  the 
light  of  heaven;  but  there  are  a  thousand  passages  of  turning  into 
darkness.  And  it  is  not  enough  that  our  bodies  are  exposed  to  so 
many  sad  infirmities  and  dishonourable  imperfections,  unless  our  soul 
also  be  a  subject  capable  of  so  many  diseases,  follies,  irregular  passions, 
false  principles,  accursed™  habits  and  degrees  of  peryerseness,  that  the 
very  kinds  of  them  are  reducible  to  a  method,  and  make  up  the  part 
of  a  science.  There  are  variety  of  stages  and  descents  to  death,  as 
there  are  diversity  of  torments,  and  of  sad  regions  of  misery  in  hell, 
which  is  the  centre  and  kingdom  of  sorrows.  But  th^  we  may  a 
little  refresh  the  sadnesses  of  this  consideration;  for  eveiy  one  of 
these  stages  of  sin  God  hath  measured  out  a  proportion  of  mercy ; 
for  'if  sin  abounds,  grace  shall  much  more  abound^;'  and  'God 
hath  concluded  all  under  sin,'  not  with  purposes  to  destroy  us,  but 
nt  omnium  misereatur,  'that  He  might  have  mercy  upon  all'^;'  that 
light  may  break  forth  from  the  deepest  enclosures  of  darkness,  and 
mercy  may  rejoice  upon  the  recessions  of  justice,  and  grace  may 
triumph  upon  the  ruins  of  sin,  and  God  may  be  glorified  in  the 
miracles  of  our  conversion,  and  the  wonders  of  our  preservation  and 
glories  of  our  being  saved.  There  is  no  state  of  sin  but,  if  we  be 
persons  capable  (according  to  God's  method  of  healing)  of  receiving 
antidotes,  we  shall  find  a  sheet  of  mercy  spread  over  our  wounds  and 
nakedness.  If  our  diseases  be  small,  abnost  necessary,  scarce  avoid- 
able ;  then  God  does,  and  so  we  are  commanded  to  cure  them,  and 
cover  them  with  a  v^  of  pity,  compassion,  and  gentle  remedies :  if 
our  evils  be  violent,  inveterate,  gangrened,  and  incorporated  into  our 
«  [See  vol  Til.  p.  383.]  ■  [Rom.  ▼.  20 ;  xi.  32,] 
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nature  by  evil  cnstoms,  they  must  be  pulled  from  the  flames  of  hell 
with  censures,  and  cauteries^  and  punishments,  and  sharp  remedies, 
quickly  and  rudely;  their  dsmger  is  present  and  sudden,  its  effect  is 
quick  and  intolerable,  and  there  are  no  soft  counsels  then  to  be 
entertained ;  they  are  already  in  the  fire,  but  they  may  be  saved  for 
all  that.  So  ^reat,  so  infinite,  so  miraculous  is  God's  mercy,  that  He 
will  not  give  a  sinner  over  though  the  hairs  of  his  head  be  singed 
with  the  flames  of  hell.  God's  desires  of  having  us  to  be  saved 
continue,  even  when  we  begin  to  be  damned ;  even  till  we  will  not 
be  saved,  and  are  gone  beyond  God's  method  and  all  the  revelations 
of  His  kindness.  And  certainly  that  is  a  bold  and  a  mighty  sinner 
whose  iniquity  is  swelled  beyond  all  the  bulk  and  heap  of  God's 
revealed  loving-kindness :  if  sin  hath  swelled  beyond  grace,  and 
superaboimds  over  it,  that  sin  is  gone  beyond  the  measures  of  a 
man;  such  a  person  is  removed  beyond  dl  the  malice  of  human 
nature  into  the  evil  and  spite  of  devils  and  accursed  sjmts;  there 
is  no  greater  sadness  in  tne  world  than  this.  Qod  hath  not  ap- 
pointed a  remedy  in  the  vast  treasures  of  grace  for  some  men,  and 
some  sins ;  they  have  sinned  like  the  fallen  angels,  and  having  over- 
run the  ordinary  evil  inclinations  of  their  nature,  they  are  without 
the  protection  of  the  divine  mercy,  and  the  conditions  of  that  grace 
which  was  designed  to  save  all  the  world,  and  was  sufficient  to  have 
saved  twenty.  This  is  a  condition  to  be  avoided  with  the  care  of 
God  and  His  angels,  and  all  the  whole  industry  of  man.  In  order 
to  which  end,  my  purpose  now  is  to  remonstrate  to  you  the  several 
states  of  sin  and  death,  together  with  those  remedies  which  God  had 
proportioned  out  to  them;  that  we  may  observe  the  evils  of  the  least, 
and  so  avoid  the  intolerable  mischiefs  of  the  greater,  even  of  those 
sins  which  still  are  within  the  power  and  possibilities  of  recovery ; 
lest  insensibly  we  fsil  into  those  sins,  and  mto  those  circumstances 
of  person,  for  which  Christ  never  died,  which  the  holy  Ghost  never 
means  to  cure,  and  which  the  eternal  God  never  will  pardon :  for 
there  are  of  this  kind  more  than  commonly  men  imagine,  whilst  they 
amuse  their  spirits  with  gaieties  and  false  principles,  till  they  have 
run  into  horrible  impieties,  from  whence  they  are  not  willing  to 
withdraw  their  foot,  and  Otod  is  resolved  never  to  snatch  and  force 
them  thence. 

I.  "Of  some  have  compassion." — ^And  these  I  shall  reduce  to 
four  heads  or  orders  of  men  and  actions;  all  which  have  their  pro- 
per cure  proportionable  to  their  proper  state,  gentie  remedies  to  the 
lesser  irregularities  of  the  soul. 

1.  The  first  are  those  that  sin  without  observation  of  their  par- 
ticular  state ;  either  a)  because  they  are  uninstructed  in  the  special 
cases  of  conscience,  or  )3)  because  they  do  an  evil  against  which 
there  is  no  express  commandment. 
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a)  It  is  a  sad  calamity^  that  there  are  so  many  millions  of  men  and 
women  that  are  entered  into  a  state  of  sickness  and  danger^  and  yet 
are  made  to  believe  they  are  in  perfect  health;  and  they  do  actions 
concerning  which  they  never  maoe  a  question  whether  they  were  just 
or  no,  nor  were  ever  taught  by  what  names  to  call  them.  For  while 
they  observe  that  modesty  is  sometimes  abused  by  a  false  name,  and 
called  clownishness  and  want  of  breeding,  and  contentedness  and 
temperate  Uving  is  suspected  to  be  want  of  courage  and  noble 
thoughts,  and  severity  of  life  is  called  imprudent  and  unsociable,  and 
simplicity  and  hearty  honesty  is  counted  foolish  and  impolitic;  they 
are  easily  tempted  to  honour  prodigality  and  foolish  dissolution  of 
their  estates  with  the  title  of  liberaf  and  noble  usages.  Timorous- 
ness  is  called  caution,  rashness  is  called  quiekness  of  snirit,  oovetous- 
ness  is  frugality,  amorousness  is  society  and  genteel®,  peevishness 
and  anger  is  courage,  flattery  is  humane  and  courteous :  and  under 
these  false  veils  virtue  slips  away  (like  truth  from  under  the  hand 
of  them  that  flsht  for  her,)  and  leaves  vice  dressed  up  with  the  same 
imagery,  and  the  fraud  not  discovered  till  the  d^  of  recompenses^ 
when  men  are  distinguished  hj  their  rewards.  But  so  men  think 
they  sleep  freely,  when  their  spirits  are  loaden  with  a  lethargy ;  and 
they  call  a  hectic  fever  the  vigour  of  a  natural  heat,  till  nature 
changes  those  less  discerned  states  into  the  notorious  images  of 
death.  Veiy  many  men  never  consider  whether  they  sin  or  no  in 
ten  thousand  of  their  actions  every  one  of  which  is  very  disputable, 
and  do  not  think  they  are  bound  to  consider ;  these  men  are  to  be 
pitied  and  instructed,  they  are  to  be  caUed  upon  to  use  religion  like 
a  daily  diet;  their  consciences  must  be  made  tender,  and  their  cate- 
chism enlarged ;  teach  them,  and  make  them  sensible,  and  they  are 
cured. 

/9)  But  the  other  in  this  place  are  more  considerable :  men  sin 
without  observation,  because  their  actions  have  no  restraint  of  an 
express  commandment,  no  letter  of  the  law  to  condemn  them  by  an 
express  sentence.    And  this  happens, 

1.)  When  the  crime  is  comprehended  under  a  general  notion^ 
without  the  instancing  of  particulars :  for  if  you  search  over  all  the 
scripture,  you  shall  never  find  incest  named  and  marked  with  the 
black  character  of  death ;  and  there  are  d,ivers  sorts  of  uncleanness  to 
which  scripture  therefore  gives  no  name  because  she  would  have 
them  have  no  being.  Ana  it  had  been  necessary  that  Ood  should 
have  described  all  particulars,  and  all  kinds,  if  He  had  not  given 
reason  to  man :  for  so  it  is  fit  that  a  guide  should  point  out  every 
turning,  if  he  be  to  teach  a  child  or  a  fool  to  return  under  his  father's 
roof:  but  he  that  bids  us  avoid  intemperance  for  fear  of  a  fever, 
supposes  you  to  be  sufficiently  instructed  that  you  may  avoid  the 
plague;  and  when  to  look  upon  a  woman  with  lust  is  condemned,  it 

o  ['  gentile'  is  the  early  tpelUngi  as  in  p.  41S.] 
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will  not  be  necessary  to  add,  'You  must  not  do  more/  when  even 
the  least  is  forbidden;  and  when  to  uncover  the  nakedness  of  Noah 
brought  an  universal  plague  upon  the  posterity  of  Cham,  it  was 
not  necessary  that  the  lawgiver  snould  say,  '  You  must  not  ascend  to 
your  father's  bed,  or  draw  the  curtains  from  your  sister's  retirements/ 
When  the  Athenians  forbade  to  transport  figs  from  Athens,  there 
was  no  need  to  name  the  gardens  of  Alcibiades :  much  less  was  it 
necessary  to  add  that  Chabrias  should  send  no  plants  to  Sparta* 
Whatsoever  is  comprised  under  the  general  notion,  and  partakes 
of  the  common  nature  and  the  same  iniquity,  needs  no  special  prohi- 
bition; unless  we  think  we  can  mock  God,  and  elude  His  holy  pre- 
cepts with  an  absurd  trick  of  mistaken  logic.  I  am  sure  that  will 
not  save  us  harmless  from  a  thunderbolt. 

2.)  Men  sin  without  an  express  prohibition,  when  they  commit 
a  thing  that  is  like  a  forbidden  evil.  And  when  St.  Pauli^  had 
reckoned  many  works  of  flesh,  he  adds,  '  and  such  like,'  all  that  have 
the  same  unreasonableness  and  carnality.  For  thus  polygamv  is  un- 
lawful :  for  if  it  be  not  lawful  for  a  Christian  '  to  put  away  his  wife 
and  many  another,  unless  for  adultery^'  much  less  may  he  keep 
a  first  and  take  a  second  when'  the  nrst  is  not  put  away.  If  a 
Christian  may  not  be  drunk  with  wine,  neither  may  he  be  drunk 
with  pa^on;  if  he  may  not  kill  his  neighbour,  neither  then  must  he 
tempt  him  to  sin,  for  that  destroys  him  more ;  if  he  may  not  wound 
him,  then  he  may  not  persuade  him  to  intemperance  and  a  drunken 
fever;  if  it  be  not  lawiul  to  cozen  a  man,  much  less  is  it  permitted 
that  he  make  a  man  a  fool,  and  a  beast,  and  exposed  to  every  man's 
abuse,  and  to  all  ready  evils.  And  yet  men  alTe  taught  to  start 
at  the  one  half  of  these,  and  make  no  conscience  of  the  other  half; 
whereof  some  have  a  greater  baseness  than  the  other  that  are  named, 
and  all  have  the  same  unreasonableness. 

S.)  A  roan  is  guilty  even  when  no  law  names  his  action,  if  he 
does  any  thing  t^t  is  a  cause  or  an  efiect,  a  part  or  unhandsome 
adjunct,  of  a  n)rbidden  instance.  He  that  forbad  all  intemperance 
is  as  much  displeased  with  the  infinite  of  foolish  talk  that  happens 
at  such  meetings,  as  he  is  at  the  spoiling  of  the  drink  and  the 
destroying  the  health.  If  God  cannot  endure  wantonness,  how  can 
He  suffer  lascivious  dressings,  tempting  circumstances,  wanton  eyes, 
high  diet  ?  If  idleness  be  a  sin,  then  all  immoderate  misspending  of 
our  time,  all  long  and  tedious  games,  all  absurd  contrivances  how  to 
throw  away  a  precious  hour  and  a  day  of  salvation  also,  are  against 
God  and  against  religion.  He  that  is  commanded  to  be  charitable, 
it  is  also  intended  he  should  not  spend  his  money  vainly,  but  be  a 
good  husband  and  provident  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  to  the  poor, 
as  he  would  be  to  purchase  a  lordship  or  pay  his  daughter's  portion. 
And  upon  this  stock  it  is  that  christian  religion  forbids  jeermg  and 

»  [OaL  V.  21,]  f  [Matt.  xix.  9.] 
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immoderate  laughter,  and  reckons  'lestings'  amongst  the  'things 
that  are  unseemly/— This  also  would  be  considered, 

4.)  Besides  the  express  laws  of  our  religion,  there  is  an  universal 
line  and  limit  to  our  passions  and  designs,  which  is  called  'the 
analogy  of  Christianity  /  that  is,  the  proportion  of  its  sanctity,  and 
the  strictness  of  its  hol^  precepts.  This  is  not  forbidden;  but,  does 
this  become  you?  is  it  decent  to  see  a  Christian  live  in  plenty 
and  ease,  and  heap  up  money,  and  never  to  partake  of  Chrisf  s  pas- 
sions P  There  is  no  law  against  a  judge  his  bemg  a  dresser  of  gardens, 
or  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruits ;  but  it  becomes  him  not,  and  de- 
serves a  reproof.  If  I  do  exact  justice  to  my  neighbour,  and  cause 
him  to  be  punished  legally  for  all  the  evils  he  makes  me  suffer,  I 
have  not  broken  a  fragment  from  the  stony  tables  of  the  law;  but 
this  is  against  the  analogy  of  our  religion;  it  does  not  become  a 
disciple  of  so  gentle  a  Master  to  take  all  advantages  that  he  can. 
Christ,  that  quitted  all  the  glories  that  were  essential  to  Him  and 
that  grew  up  in  His  nature  when  He  lodged  in  His  Father's  bosom ; 
Christ,  that  suffered  all  the  evils  due  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  Him- 
self remaining  most  innocent;  Christ,  that  promised  persecution, 
injuries,  and  i&onts,  as  part  of  our  present  portion,  and  gave  them 
to  His  disciples  as  a  legacy,  and  gave  us  His  spirit  to  enable  us 
to  suffer  injuries,  and  made  that  the  parts  of  suffering  evils  should 
be  the  matter  of  three  or  four  christian  graces,  of  patience,  of  forti- 
tude, of  longanimity,  and  perseverance ;  He  that  of  eight  beatitudes, 
made  that  five  of  them  should  be  instanced  in  the  matter  of  humili- 
ation and  sufferinj^  temporal  inconvenience ; — ^that  blessed  Master 
was  certainly  desirous  that  His  disciples  should  take  their  crowns 
from  the  cross,  not  from  the  evenness  and  felicities  of  the  world; 
He  intended  we  should  give  something,  and  suffer  more  things, 
and  for^ve  all  things,  all  injuries  whatsoever.  And  though  together 
with  this  may  consist  our  securing  a  just  interest,  yet  in  very  many 
circumstances  we  shall  be  put  to  consider  how  far  it  becomes  us 
to  quit  something  of  that,  to  pursue  peace;  and  when  we  have 
secured  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  we  also  look  to  its  analogy ;  when 
we  do  what  we  are  strictly  bound  to,  then  also  we  must  consider 
what  becomes  us  who  are  disciples  of  such  a  Master,  who  are  in- 
structed with  such  principles,  charmed  with  so  severe  precepts, 
and  invited  with  the  certainty  of  infinite  rewards.  Now  although 
this  discourse  may  seem  new  and  strange  and  very  severe,  yet  it 
is  infinitely  reasonable,  because  Christianity  is  a  law  of  love  and 
voluntary  services;  it  can  in  no  sense  be  confined  with  laws  and 
strict  measures  :  well  may  the  ocean  receive  its  limits,  and  the  whole 
capacity  of  fire  be  glutted,  and  the  grave  have  his  belly  so  full  that 
it  shall  cast  up  all  its  bowels,  and  disgorge  the  continual  meal  of  so 
many  thousana  years ;  but  love  can  never  have  a  limit ;  and  it  is 
indeed  to  be  swallowed  up,  but  nothing  can  fill  it  but  God,  who 
hath  no  bound.    Christianity  is  a  law  for  sons,  not  for  servants ; 
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and  God,  that  gives  His  grace  without  measure',  and  rewards  with- 
out end,  and  acts  of  favour  beyond  our  askings,  and  provides  for 
us  beyond  our  needs,  and  gives  us  counsels  beyond  commandments, 
intends  not  to  be  limited  out  by  the  just  evennesses  and  stricken 
measures  of  the  words  of  a  commandment.  Give  to  God  ''full 
measure,  shaken  together,  pressed  down,  heaped  up,  and  running 
over* ;"  for  God  does  so  to  us  :  and  when  we  nave  done  so  to  Him, 
we  are  infinitely  short  of  the  least  measure  of  what  God  does  for 
us;  we   are  still   'unprofitable  servants"/     And  therefore  as  the 
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persons  is  the  easiest  and  gentlest  remedy  of  all  others.  Thej  are 
to  be  instructed  in  all  the  parts  of  daly^  and  invited  forward  by 
the  consideration  of  the  great  rewards  wmch  are  laid  up  for  all  the 
sons  of  God,  who  serve  Him  without  constraint,  without  measures 
and  allays,  even  as  fire  bums,  and  as  the  roses  grow,  even  as  much 
as  they  can^  and  to  all  the  ext^t  of  their  natund  and  artificial  capa- 
cities. For  it  is  a  thing  fit  for  our  compassion  to  see  men  fettered 
in  the  iron  bands  of  laws,  and  yet  to  break  the  golden  chains  of 
love;  but  all  those  instruments  which  are  proper  to  enkindle  the 
love  of  God  and  to  turn  fear  into  charity,  are  the  proper  instances 
of  that  compassion  which  is  to  be  used  towards  these  men. 

2.  The  next  sort  of  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  sin,  and  yet  to 
be  handled  ^ntlv  and  with  compassion,  are  those  who  entertain 
themselves  with  the  beginnings  and  little  entrances  of  sin :  which 
as  they  are  to  be  more  pitied,  because  they  often  come  bv  reason  of 
inadvertency,  and  an  unavoidable  weakness  in  many  aegrees;  so 
they  are  more  to  be  taken  care  of,  because  they  are  undervalued, 
and  undiscemibly  run  into  inconvenience.  When  we  see  a  child 
strike  a  servant  rudely,  or  jeer  a  silly  person,  or  wittily  cheat  his 
play-fellow,  or  talk  words  hght  as  the  sKirt  of  a  summer  garment; 
we  laugh,  and  are  delighted  with  the  wit  and  confidence  of  the  boy, 
and  encourage  such  hopeful  beginnings:  and  in  the  meantime  we 
consider  not  that  from  these  beginnings  he  shall  grow  up  till  he 
become  a  tyrant,  an  oppressor,  a  goat,  and  a  traitor.  Netno  simul 
malus  fit  et  malus  esse  cemitur,  sicut  nee  scorpiis  turn  innascuntur 
stimuli  cum  pungunt^ ;  'no  man  is  discerned  to  be  vicious  so  soon 
as  he  is  so;'  and  vices  have  their  infancy  and  their  childhood;  and 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  in  a  child's  age  should  be  the  vice  of  a 
man ;  that  were  monstrous,  as  if  he  wore  a  beard  in  his  cradle ;  '  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  a  serpent's  sting  does  lust  then  grow,  when 
he  strikes  us  in  a  vital  part;'  the  venom  and  the  little  spear  was 
there  when  it  first  began  to  creep  from  his  little  shell.  And  little 
boldnesses  and  looser  words,  and  wranglings  for  nuts,  and  lying  for 
trifles,  are  of  the  same  proportion  to  the  malice  of  a  child,  as  impu- 
dence, and  duels,  and  injurious  law-suits,  and  false  witness  in  juqg- 
ment,  and  perjuries,  are  in  men.  And  the  case  is  the  same  when 
men  enter  upon  a  new  stock  of  any  sin :  the  vice  is  at  first  apt  to 
be  put  out  of  countenance,  and  a  Uttle  thing  discourages  it,  and  it 
amuses  the  spirit  with  words,  and  fantastic  images,  and  cheap  in- 
stances of  sin ;  and  men  think  themselves  safe,  because  they  are  as 
yet  safe  from  laws,  and  the  sin  does  not  as  yet  outcry  the  healthful 
noise  of  Christ's  loud  cryings  and  intercession  with  His  Father,  nor 
call  for  thunder  or  an  amazing  judgment :  but,  according  to  the  old 
saying,  ''The  thorns  of  Daupnin^  will  never  fetch  blood,  if  they  do 

*  [Plut  de  ser.  num.  vindict,  torn,      priv.,  Wedaesday,  '  One  does  not  begin 
viii.  p.  225.— Compare  bp.  Wilson,  sacr.      to  fWl  when  the  fall  becomes  sensible.'] 
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not  scratch  the  first  day  *  /'  and  we  shall  find  that  the  little  unde- 
cencies  and  riflings  of  onr  souls,  the  first  openings  and  disparkings 
of  our  virtue,  differ  only  from  the  state  of  perdition  as  infancy  does 
from  old  age,  as  sickness  from  death ;  it  is  the  entrance  into  those 
regions,  wluther  whosoever  passes  finally  shall  lie  down  and  groan 
with  an  eternal  sorrow.  Now  in  this  case  it  may  happen  that  a 
compassion  may  ruin  a  man,  if  it  be  the  pity  of  an  indiscreet  mother, 
and  nurse  the  sin  from  its  weakness  to  the  strength  of  habit  and 


*  ["  They  say  in  Daulpbin^, 

Si  r  espine  nou  picque  quand  nai, 
A  peine  que  picque  jamaL 

A  tbome,  unlesse  at  first  it  pricke, 
Will  hardly  ever  pearce  to  th'  quicke." 

Montaigne,  transL  by  Florio,  fol.  Lond.  1613.  book  I  chap.  57.] 
y  [Mart,  lib.  i.  ep.  68.]  *  [Prov.  incert  in  Mich.  Apostol,  cent  iv.  41.] 
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Those  men  are  in  a  condition  in  which  they  may,  if  they  pleaset, 
pity  themselves;  keep  their  green  wound  fix>m  festering  and  un- 
deanness^  and  it  will  heal  alone :  non  procul  abtunt^  Hhey  are  not 
far'  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  but  they  are  not  within  its  por- 
tion. And  let  me  say  this,  that  although  little  sins  have  not  yet 
made  our  condition  desperate^  but  left  it  easily  recoverabk^  yet  it  is 
a  condition  that  is  quite  out  of  God's  favour ;  although  they  are  not 
far  advanced  in  their  progress  to  ruin,  yet  they  are  not  at  all  in  the 
state  of  grace ;  and  th^efore  though  they  are  to  be  pitied  and  relieved 
accordingly,  yet  that  supposes  the  incumbency  of  a  present  misery, 

3.  There  are  some  very  much  to  be  pitied  and  assisted,  because 
they  are  going  to  heil,  and,  as  matters  stand  with  them,  they  can- 
not, or  they  think  they  cannot,  avoid  it.  Quidam  ad  alienum  dor- 
miunt  somnum,  . .  ad  alienum  comedunt  appetiium ;  amare  et  odUse^ 
res  omnium  liberrimas,  jubentur^ ;  '  there  are  some  persons  whose 
life  is  so  wholly  in  dependence  from  others,  that  they  sleep  when 
others  please,  they  eat  and  drink  according  to  their  master's  appetite 
or  intemperance ;  they  are  commanded  to  love  or  hate,  and  are  not 
left  free  m  the  very  charter  and  privil^es  of  nature/ 

Miieram  est— - 

Senrire  sab  dominis  param  felicibos*. 

For  suppose  the  prince  or  the  j)atron  be  vicious ;  suppose  he  calls 
his  servants  to  bathe  their  souls  in  the  goblets  of  intemperance;  il 
he  be  also  imperious,  (for  such  persons  love  not  to  be  contradicted 
in  their  vices,)  it  is  the  loss  of  that  man's  fortune  not  to  lose  his 
soul;  and  it  is  the  servant's  excuse,  and  he  esteems  it  also  his  glory, 
that  he  can  tell  a  merry  tale  how  his  master  and  himself  did  swim 
in  drink  till  they  both  talked  like  fools  and  then  did  lie  down  like 
beasts. 

—  Fadnos  quos  inquinat,  equat** ; 

there  is  then  no  difference  but  that  the  one  is  the  fedrest  bull,  and 
the  master  of  the  herd.  And  how  many  tenants  and  relatives  are 
known  to  have  a  servile  conscience,  and  to  know  no  afSrmation  or 
negation  but  such  as  shall  serve  their  landlord's  interest?  Alas, 
the  poor  men  live  by  it,  and  they  must  beg  their  bread  if  ever  they 
turn  recreant,  or  shall  offer  to  be  honest.  There  are  some  trades 
whose  very  foundation  is  laid  in  the  vice  of  otiiers;  and  in  many 
others,  if  a  thread  of  deceit  do  not  quite  run  through  all  their  nego- 
tiations they  decay  into  the  sorrows  of  beggary,  and  therefore  they 
will  support  their  neighbour's  vice  that  he  may  support  their  trade. 
And  what  would  you  advise  those  men  to  do  to  whom  a  false  oath 
is  offered  to  their  lips  and  a  dagger  at  their  heart  7  Their  reason  is 
surprised,  and  their  choice  is  seized  upon,  and  all  their  consultation 
is  arrested ;  and  if  they  did  not  prepare  beforehand,  and  stand  anned 

•  rVid.  Mark  xiL  84.]  *  [Poet,  apud  Flut  de  mipent,  torn. 

*>  [Sen.  de  brevit  vit,  cap.  xii.  torn,     vi  p.  636.] 
i  p.  522.]  *  [Lucan.  t.  290.] 
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with  religion  and  peerfect  resolution,  would  not  any  man  &11,  and 
think  tiiat  every  sood  man  will  say  his  case  is  pitiaole?  Although 
no  temptation  is  bigger  than  the  grace  of  God,  yet  many  temptations 
are  greater  than  our  strengths;  and  we  do  not  live  at  the  rate  of  a 
mighty  and  a  victorious  grace. 

Those  persons  which  cause  these  vicious  necessities  upon  their 
brethren,  will  lie  low  in  hell;  but  the  others  will  have  but  small 
comfort  in  feeling  a  lesser  damnation. 

Of  the  same  consideration  it  is,  when  i^orant  people  are  cate- 
chized into  false  doctrine,  and  know  nothing  but  such  principles 
which  weaken  the  nerves  and  enfeeble  the  joints  of  holy  livmg;  they 
never  heard  of  any  other :  those  that  follow  great  and  evil  exam- 
ples, the  people  that  are  engaged  in  the  pubUc  sins  of  a  kingdom, 
which  they  understand  not,  and  either  must  venture  to  be  undone 
upon  the  strength  of  their  own  little  reasonings  and  weak  discours- 
ings,  or  else  must  go  qua  ituff  non  qua  eundum  esi^,  there  where 
the  popular  misery  hath  made  the  way  plain  before  their  eyes,  though 
it  be  uneven  and  dangerous  to  their  consciences.  In  these  cases 
I  am  forced  to  reckon  a  catalogue  of  mischie& ;  but  it  will  be  hard 
to  cure  any  of  them.  Aristippus'  in  his  discourses  was  a  great  flat- 
terer of  Dionysius  of  Sicily,  and  did  own  doctrines  which  might  give 
an  easiness  to  some  vices,  and  knew  not  how  to  contradict  the  plea- 
sures of  his  prince,  but  seemed  like  a  person  disposed  to  partake 
of  them,  that  the  example  of  a  philosopher  and  the  practice  of  a 
king  might  do  countenance  to  a  shamefol  life.  But  when  Dionysius 
sent  him  two  women  slaves,  fair  and  young,  he  sent  them  back,  and 
shamed  the  easiness  of  his  doctrine  by  the  severity  of  his  manners ; 
he  daring  to  be  virtuous  when  he  was  alone,  though  in  the  presence 
of  him  whom  he  thought  it  necessary  to  flatter  he  had  no  boldness 
to  own  the  virtue.  So  it  is  with  too  many ;  if  they  be  left  alone, 
and  that  they  stand  unshaken  with  the  eye  of  their  tempter  or  the 
authority  of  their  lord,  they  go  whither  their  education  or  their  cus- 
tom carries  them ;  but  it  is  not  in  some  natures  to  deny  the  face  of 
a  man  and  the  boldness  of  a  sinner,  and,  which  is  yet  worse,  it  is 
not  in  most  men's  interest  to  do  it.  These  men  are  in  a  pitiable 
condition,  and  are  to  be  helped  by  the  following  rules. 

1.)  Let  every  man  consiaer  tliat  he  hath  two  relations  to  serve, 
and  he  stands  between  God  and  his  master  or  his  nearest  relative; 
and  in  such  cases  it  comes  to  be  disputed  whether  interest  be  pre- 
ferred, which  of  the  persons  is  to  be  displeased,  God  or  my  master, 
God  or  my  prince,  (Jod  or  my  friend.  If  we  be  servants  of  the  man, 
remember  also  that  I  am  a  servant  of  God :  add  to  this,  that  if  my 
present  service  to  the  man  be  a  slavery  in  me  and  a  tyranny  in  him, 
yet  God's  service  is  a  noble  freedom.  And  ApoUonius*  said  well, 
'It  was  for  slaves  to  lie,  and  for  freemen  to  speak  the  truth.'     If 

•  [Sen.  de  nt  beat,  c  i  torn.  i.  n.  526.]         '  [ Apud  Stob.  floriL  xl  20.  Y«^8c0ta 
'  [Vid.  Diog.  Laert,  ii  8.  }  S.J  h»%K^%pw,  i^Jfinta  TdvoSor.] 

ly.  urn 
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you  be  fireed  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  then  you  are  '  free  in- 
deed •/  and  then  consider  how  dishonourable  it  is  to  lie,  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  (3od,  and  only  to  please  your  fellow  servant.  The  differ- 
ence here  is  so  great,  that  it  might  be  sufScient  only  to  consider  the 
antithesis.  Did  the  man  make  you  what  you  are?  did  he  pay  his 
blood  for  you,  to  save  you  from  death  T  does  he  keep  you  from  sick- 
ness ?  True,  you  eat  at  bis  table ;  but  they  are  of  Qoi's  provisions 
that  he  and  you  feed  of.  Can  your  master  free  you  from  a  fever 
when  you  have  drunk  yourself  into  it,  and  restore  your  innocence 
when  you  have  forsworn  yourself  for  his  interest?  is  the  change 
reasonable?  He  gives  you  meat  and  drink,  for  which  you  do  hm 
service ;  but  is  not  he  a  tyrant  and  an  usurper,  an  oppressor  and  an 
extortioner,  if  he  will  force  thee  to  give  thy  soul  for  nim,  to  sell  thy 
soul  for  old  shoes  and  broken  bread  ?  But  when  thou  art  to  make 
thy  accounts  of  eternity,  will  it  be  taken  for  in  answer.  My  patron 
or  my  governor,  my  prince  or  my  master,  forced  me  to  it  ?  or  if  it 
will  not,  will  he  undertake  a  portion  of  thy  flames  ?  or  if  that  may 
not  be,  will  it  be  in  the  midst  of  all  thy  torments  any  ease  to  thy 
sorrows  to  remember  ail  the  rewards  and  clothes,  all  the  money  and 
civilities,  all  the  cheerful  looks  and  familiarity  and  fellowship  of  vices, 
which  jn  your  lifetime  made  your  spirit  so  gay  and  easy?  It  will  in 
the  eternal  loads  of  sorrow  add  a  duplicate  of  groans  and  indignation, 
when  it  shall  be  remembered  for  how  base  and  trifling  an  interest^ 
and  upon  what  weak  principles,  we  fell  sick  and  died  eternally. 

2.)  The  next  advice  to  persons  thus  tempted  is,  that  they  would 
learn  to  separate*  duty  from  mistaken  interest,  and  let  them  be  both 
served  in  their  just  proportions,  when  we  have  learned  to  make  a 
difference.  A  wife  is  bound  to  her  husband  in  all  his  just  designs, 
and  in  all  noble  usages  and  christian  comportments ;  but  a  wife  is 
no  more  bound  to  pursue  her  husband's  vicious  hatreds  than  to  serve 
and  promote  his  unlawful  and  wandering  loves.  It  is  not  always  a 
part  of  duty  to  think  the  same  propositions,  or  to  curse  the  same 
persons,  or  to  wish  him  success  in  unjust  designs :  and  yet  the  sad- 
ness of  it  is  that  a  good  woman  is  easily  tempted  to  believe  the  cause 
to  be  just ;  and  when  her  affection  hath  forced  her  judgment,  her 
judgment  for  ever  after  shall  carry  the  affection  to  aU  its  erring  and 
abused  determinations.  A  friend  is  turned  a  flatterer  if  he  does  not 
know  that  the  h'mits  of  friendship  extend  no  further  than  the  pale 
and  enclosures  of  reason  and  religion.  No  master  puts  it  into  hid 
covenant  that  his  servant  shall  be  drunk  with  him,  or  give  in  evidence 
in  his  master's  cause  according  to  his  master's  scrolls ;  and  therefore 
it  is  besides  and  against  the  duty  of  a  servant  to  sin  by  that  authority ; 
it  is  as  if  he  should  set  mules  to  keep  his  sheep,  or  make  his  dogs  to 
carry  burdens ;  it  is  besides  their  nature  and  design.  And  if  any 
person  falls  imder  so  tyrannical  relation,  let  him  consider  how  hard  a 
master  he  serves,  where  the  devil  gives  the  employment,  and  shame 
is  his  entertainment,  and  sin  is  his  work,  and  hell  is  his  wages.  Take 
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therefore  the  counsel  of  the  son  of  Siiach  ',  ''Accept  no  person  against 
thy  soul,  and  let  not  the  reverence  of  any  man  cause  thee  to  fall/' 

8.)  When  passion  mingles  with  duty,  and  is  a  necessary  instrument 
of  serving  Goa,  let  not  that  passion  run  its  own  course,  and  pass  on  to 
liberty,  and  thence  to  license  and  dissolution ;  but  let  no  more  of  it 
be  entertained  than  will  just  do  the  work.  For  no  zeal  of  duty  will 
warrant  a  violent  passion  to  prevaricate  a  duty.  I  have  seen^  some 
officers  of  war,  in  passion  and  zeal  of  their  duty,  have  made  no  scruple 
to  command  a  soldier  with  a  dialect  of  cursing  and  accents  of  swear- 
ing, and  pretended  they  could  not  else  speak  words  effective  enough 
and  of  sufficient  authority :  and  a  man  mav  easily  be  overtaken  in 
the  issues  of  his  government,  while  his  authority  serves  itself  with 
passion ;  if  he  be  not  curious  in  his  measures,  his  passion  also  will 
serve  itself  upon  the  authority,  and  overrule  the  ruler. 

4.)  Let  every  such  tempted  person  remember,  that  all  evil  comes 
from  oxu*selves,  and  not  from  others ;  and  therefore  all  pretences  and 
prejudices,  all  commands  and  temptations,  all  opinions  and  necessi- 
ties, are  but  instances  of  our  wealmess,  and  arguments  of  our  folly; 
for  unless  we  listed,  no  man  can  make  us  drink  beyond  our  measures ; 
and  if  I  tell  a  lie  for  my  master's  or  my  friendrs  advantage,  it  is 
because  I  prefer  a  little  end  of  money  or  flattery  before  my  honour 
and  my  innocence.  They  are  huge  follies  which  go  up  and  down  in 
the  mouths  and  heads  of  men.  'He  that  knows  not  how  to  dissem- 
ble, knows  not  how  to  reign* :'  He  that  wiU  not  do  as  his  company 
does,  must  go  out  of  the  world,  and  quit  all  society  of  men.  We 
create  necessities  of  our  own,  and  then  think  we  have  reason  to  serve 
their  importunity.  Non  ego  amiitiosue  sum,  sed  nemo  aUter  Boma 
vokdt  vivere;  non  ego  iumptuosus  sum,  sed  wrbs  ipsa  magnas  im^ 
pensas  exigit :  non  est  meum  vUiwn  quod  iracundus  sum,  quod  non^ 
dum  eonstitui  cerium  genus  vita;  adolescentia  hoc  facit^ ;  'the 
place  we  live  in  makes  us  expensive,  the  state  of  life  I  have  chosen 
renders  me  ambitious,  mv  age  makes  me  angr^  or  lustful,  proud  or 
peevish.'  These  are  nothing  else  but  resolutions  never  to  mend  as 
long  as  we  can  have  excuses  for  our  follies,  and  until  we  can  cozen 
ourselves  no  more.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  necessity  for  a  prince 
to  dissemble,  or  for  a  servant  to  lie,  or  for  a  friend  to  flatter,  for  a 
civil  person  and  a  sociable  to  be  drunk;  we  cozen  ourselves  with 
thinkmg  the  fault  is  so  much  derivative  from  others,  till  the  smart 
and  the  shame  falls  upon  ourselves,  and  covers  our  heads  with 
sorrow.  And  unless  this  gap  be  stopped,  and  that  we  build  our ' 
duty  upon  our  own  bottoms,  as  supported  with  the  grace  of  God, 
there  is  no  vice  but  may  find  a  patron,  and  no  age,  or  relation,  or 
state  of  life,  but  will  be  an  engagement  to  sin ;  and  we  shall  think  it 
necessary  to  be  lustful  in  our  youth,  and  revengeful  in  our  manhood^ 

"  [Eccliw.  iv.  22.]  J  17.  p.  478.)  and  adopted  by  Louis  XL 

■  [c£  Tol.  i.  p.  XXV.  and  p.  459  above.]      of  France,  who  would  aUow  hia  son  to 
[•  Qui  nescit  rimulare  ncscit  reg-     learn  no  latin  but  those  five  words ;  sayi 
nare;'  a  proverb  of  the  emperor  Sigis-     Paulus  ^mylius,  lib.  x.  p.  858.] 
inund(^n.Sylv.inPanorm.lib.iprooein.        *  [Sen.  ep.  1.  torn,  u,  p.  170.] 
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and  covetons  in  our  old  age;  and  we  shall  perceive  that  every  state 
of  men^  and  evei^  trade  and  profession,  lives  upon  the  vices  of  others;, 
or  npon  their  nuseries,  and  therefore  they  will  think  it  necessary  to 
promote  or  to  wish  it.  If  men  were  temperate,  physicians  would  be 
poor;  and  unless  some  princes  were  ambitious  or  others  injurious, 
there  would  be  no  employment  for  soldiers.  The  vintner's  retail 
supports  the  merchant^  t^de,  and  it  is  a  vice  that  supports  the 
vintner's  retail;  and  if  all  men  were  wise  and  sober  persons,  we 
should  have  fewer  beggars  and  fewer  rich.  And  if  our  lawgivers 
should  imitate  Demades  of  Athens^,  who  condemned  a  man  that  lived 
bv  selling  things  belonging  to  funerals,  as  supposing  he  could  not 
choose  but  wish  the  death  of  men,  by  whose  dying  he  got  his  living; 
we  should  find  most  men  accounted  criminals,  because  vice  is  so  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  the  world  that  it  is  made  the  support  of  many 
trades,  and  the  business  of  great  multitudes  of  men.  Certainly  from 
hence  it  is  that  iniquity  does  so  much  abound ;  and  unless  we  state 
our  questions  right,  and  perceive  the  evil  to  be  designed  only  from 
ourselves,  and  that  no  sucn  pretence  shall  keep  off  the  punishment  or 
the  shame  from  ourselves,  we  shall  tsU  into  a  state  which  is  only 
capable  of  compassion,  because  it  is  irrecoverable ;  and  then  we  shall 
be  infinitely  miserable,  when  we  can  only  receive  an  useless  and  in- 
effective pify.  Whatsoever  is  necessary  cannot  be  avoided ;  he  there- 
fore that  shall  say  he  cannot  avoid  his  sin  is  out  of  the  mercies  of 
this  text:  they  who  are  appointed  guides  and  phjrsicians  of  souls 
cannot  to  any  purpose  do  their  offices  of  pitv.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  serve  God,  and  do  our  duty,  and  secure  the  interest  of  our  souls, 
and  be  as  careful  to  preserve  our  relations  to  God  as  to  our  fiiend  or 
prince.  But  if  it  can  be  necessary  for  any  man  in  any  condition  to 
sin,  it  is  also  necessary  for  that  man  to  perish. 


SEEMON  XVn. 

4.  The  last  sort  of  them  that  sin  and  yet  are  to  be  treated  with 
compassion,  is  of  them  that  interrupt  the  course  of  an  honest  life 
with  single  acts  of  sin,  stepping  aside  and  '  starting  like  a  broken 
bow";'  whose  resolution  stands  fair,  and  their  hearts  are  towards 
God,  and  they  sojourn  in  religion,  or  rather  dwell  there;  but  that, 
like  evil  husbands,  they  go  abroad,  and  enter  into  places  of  dis- 
honour and  unthriftiness.  Such  as  these  all  stories  remember  with 
a  sad  character ;  and  eveiy  narrative  concerning  David  which  would 
end  in  honour  and  fair  report,  is  sullied  with  the  remembrances  of 
Bathsheba;  and  the  holy  Uhost  hath  called  him  'a  man  after  God's 

1  [SezL  de  benef.,  lib.  vL  cap.  38.  torn.  i.  p.  822.]  ■■  [Pb.  Ixxriii.  57.] 
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own  heart V  'save  in  the  matter  of  Uriah®  ^  there  indeed  he  was  a 
man  after  his  own  heart;  even  then  when  his  reason  was  stobie  from 
him  by  passion^  and  his  religion  was  sallied  by  the  beauties  of  a  fair 
woman.  I  wish  we  lived  in  an  age  in  which  the  people  were  to  be 
treated  with  concerning  renouncing  the  angle  actions  of  sin^  and  the 
seldom  interruptions  of  piety.  Men  are  taught  to  say  that  every 
man  sins  in  every  action  he  does,  and  this  is  one  of  the  doctrines 
for  the  believing  of  which  he  shall  be  accounted  a  good  man ;  and 
upon  this  ground  it  is  easy  for  men  to  allow  themselves  some  sins^ 
when  in  all  cases  and  in  every  action  it  is  imavoidable.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  question,  save  that  the  scriptures  reckon  otherwise; 
and  in  the  accounts  of  David's  life  reckon  but  one  great  sin ;  and 
in  Zachary  and  £lizabeth>^  give  a  testimony  of  an  unblamable  con- 
versation; and  Hezekiah<i  did  not  make  his  'confession'  when  he 
prayed  to  God  in  his  sickness,  and  said  'he  had  walked  uprightly 
before  God  •/  and  therefore,  St.  Paul'  after  his  conversion  designed 
and  laboured  hard,  and  therefore  certainly  with  hopes  to  accomplish 
it,  that  he  might  keep  his  "  conscience  void  of  offence  both  towards 
God  and  towards  man;"  and  one  of  Christ's  great  purposes  is,  'to 
present  His  whole  church  pure  and  spotless  to  the  throne  of  grace';' 
and  St.  John  the  baptist  offended  none  but  Herod;  and  no  pious 
Christian  brought  a  bill  of  accusation  agamst  the  holy  virgin  mother. 
Certain  it  is  tlmt  God  hath  given  us  precepts  of  such  a  holiness  and 
such  a  purity,  such  a  meekness  and  such  humility,  as  hath  no  pat- 
tern but  Christ,  no  precedent  but  the  purities  of  God;  and  there- 
fore it  is  intended  we  should  live  with  a  life  whose  actions  are  not 
chequered  with  white  and  black,  half  sin  and  half  virtue.  God's 
sheep  are  not  like  Jacob's  flock,  'streaked  and  spotted;'  it  is  an 
entire  holiness  that  God  requires,  and  will  not  endure  to  have  a  holy 
course  interrupted  by  the  dishonour  of  a  base  and  ignoble  action. 
I  do  not  mean  that  a  man's  life  can  be  as  pure  as  the  sun,  or  the 
rays  of  celestial  Jerusalem;  but  like  the  moon,  in  which  there  are 
spots,  but  they  are  no  deformity;  a  lessening  only  and  an  abate- 
ment of  light,  no  cloud  to  hinder  and  draw  a  veil  before  its  face, 
but  sometunes  it  is  not  so  serene  and  bright  as  at  other  times. 
Every  man  hath  his  indiscretions  and  infirmities,  his  arrests  and 
sudden  incursions,  his  neighbourhoods  and  semblances  of  sin,  his 
httle  violences  to  reason,  and  peevish  melancholy,  and  humorous^ 
fantastic  discourses ;  unaptness  to  a  devout  prayer,  his  fondnesses  to 
judge  favourably  in  his  own  cases,  little  deceptions,  and  voluntary 
and  involuntary  cozenages,  ignorances,  and  inadvertencies,  careless 
hours,  and  unwatchfol  seasons.  But  no  good  man  ever  commits 
one  act  of  adultery;  no  godly  man  will,  at  any  time,  be  drunk;  or 
if  he  be,  he  ceases  to  be  a  godly  man,  and  is  run  into  the  confines 

«  ri  Sam.  xiil  14.]  «  [2  Kings  xx.  8.] 

o  [1  Kings  XV.  6.1  »  [Acts  xxiv.  16. J 

p  [Lukcl  6.]  •  [Vid.  Eph.  v.  27.] 
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of  deaih^  and  is  sick  at  hearty  and  may  die  of  the  sickness^  die  eter- 
nally. This  hap^ns  more  frequently  in  persons  of  an  infant  piety, 
when  the  virtue  is  not  corroborated  by  a  long  abode^  and  a  con- 
firmed resolution^  and  an  usual  victoiy,  and  a  triumphant  grace; 
and  the  longer  we  are  accustomed  to  piety,  the  more  infrequent  will 
be  the  little  breaches  of  folly  and  a  returning  to  sin.  But  as  the 
needle  of  a  compass,  when  it  is  directed  to  its  beloved  star,  at  the 
first  addresses  waves  on  either  side,  and  seems  indifferent  in  his 
courtship  of  the  rising  or  declining  sun ;  and  when  it  seems  first 
determined  to  the  north,  stands  awhile  trembling,  as  if  it  suffered 
inconvenience  in  the  first  fruition  of  its  desires,  and  stands  not  still 
in  a  full  enjoyment  till  after  first  a  great  variety  of  motion,  and  then 
an  undisturbed  posture ;  so  is  the  piety  and  so  is  the  conversion  of 
a  man,  wrought  by  degrees  and  several  steps  of  imperfection :  and 
at  first  our  choices  are  wavering;  convinced  by  the  grace  of  Qod, 
and  yet  not  persuaded;  and  then  persuaded,  but  not  resolved;  and 
then  resolved,  but  deferring  to  begin ;  and  then  beginning,  but,  as 
all  beginnings  are,  in  wesumess  and  uncertainty;  and  we  fly  out 
often  mto  huge  indiscretions,  and  look  back  to  Sodom,  and  long 
to  return  to  Egypt :  and  when  the  storm  is  quite  over,  we  find  little 
bubblings  and  unevennesses  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  we  often 
weaken  our  own  purposes  by  the  returns  of  sin;  and  we  do  not  caU 
ourselves  conquerors,  till  by  the  long  possession  of  virtues  it  is  a 
strange  and  unusual,  and  therrfore  an  uneasy  and  unpleasant  thing, 
to  act  a  crime.  "When  Polemon  of  Athens,  by  chance  coming  into 
the  schools  of  Xenocrates,  was  reformed  upon  the  hearing  of  that 
one  lecture,  some  wise  men*  gave  this  censure  of  him,  PeregriiuUM 
est  Aujus  animus  in  neguitia,  non  haUtavit;  *  his  mind  wandered  in 
wickedness,  and  travelled  in  it,  but  never  dwelt  there.'  The  same 
is  the  case  of  some  men ;  they  make  inroads  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, not  like  enemies  to  spoil,  but  like  Dinah,  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  stranger  beauties  of  the  land,  till  their  virtues  are  deflowered, 
and  they  enter  into  tragedies,  and  are  possessed  by  death  and  in- 
tolerable sorrows.  But  because  this  is  like  the  fate  of  Jacob's 
daughter,  and  happens  not  by  design,  but  folly;  not  by  malice,  but 
surprise;  not  by  the  strength  of  w2l,  but  by  the  weakness  of  grace; 
and  yet  carries  a  man  to  the  same  plac6  wlnther  a  great  vice  usually 
does ;  it  is  hugely  pitiable,  and  the  persons  are  to  be  treated  with 
compassion,  and  to  be  ass^ted  by  the  following  considerations  and 
exercises. 

1.)  First  let  us  consider,  that  for  a  good  man  to  be  overtaken 
in  a  single  crime  is  £he  greatest  dishonour  and  unthriftiness  in  the 
whole  world.  ''As  a  fly  in  a  box  of  ointment,  so  is  a  Uttle  folly 
to  him  who  is  accounted  wise,"  said  the  son  of  Sirach".  No  man 
chides  a  fool  for  his  weaknesses,  or  scorns  a  child  for  playing  with 

•  [Val.  Max.,- lib.  vi  cap.  9.  ext  1.—     p.  26^ 
Plut  de  aduUt  et  amio.  diacr.,  torn.  tL         •  [Vid.  Ecclea*  x.  1.] 
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flies^  and  preferring  the  present  appetite  before  all  the  possibilities 
of  to-morrow's  event:  but  men  wondered  when  they  saw  Socrates 
ride  upon  a  cane;  and  when  Solomon  laid  his  wisdom  at  the  foot 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  changed  his  0ory  for  the  interest  of 
wanton  sleep,  he  became  the  discourse  of  heaven  and  earth :  and 
men  think  themselves  abused,  and  their  expectation  cozened,  when 
they  see  a  wise  man  do  the  actions  of  a  fool,  and  a  good  man  seized 
upon  by  the  dishonours  of  a  crime.  But  the  loss  of  his  reputatioi:^ 
is  the  least  of  his  evil.  It  is  the  greatest  improvidence  in  the  world 
to  let  a  healthful  constitution  be  destroyed  in  the  surfeit  of  one 
night.  For  although  when  a  man,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  a  long 
endeavour,  hath  obtained  the  habit  of  christian  graces,  every  single 
sin  does  not  spoil  the  habit  of  virtue,  because  that  cannot  be  lost 
but  as  it  was  gotten,  that  is,  by  parts  and  succession;  yet  every 
crime  interrupts  the  acceptation  of  the  grace,  and  makes  the  man 
to  enter  into  the  state  of  enmity  and  displeasure  with  God.  The 
habit  is  only  lessened  naturally,  but  the  value  of  it  is  wholly  taken 
away.  And  in  this  sense  is  that  of  Josephus',  rb  yap  iirl  ii^pols 
KoX  ix€yiKois  Ttapavoyi^lv  l(TMvayL6v  icm'  which  St.  James  ^  well 
renders,  "  He  that  keeps  the  whole  law,  and  offends  in  one  point, 
is  guil^  of  ail;"  that  is,  if  he  prevaricates  in  any  commandment 
the  transgression  of  which  by  the  law  was  capital,  he  shall  as  cer- 
tainly die  as  if  he  broke  the  whole  law.  And  the  same  is  the  case 
of  those  single  actions  which  the  school  calls  deadly  sins,  that  is, 
actions  of  choice  in  any  sin  that  hath  a  name,  and  makes  a  kind, 
and  hath  a  distinct  matter.  And  sins  once  pardoned  return  again 
to  all  the  purposes  of  mischief,  if  we  by  a  new  sin  forfeit  God's 
former  loving-kindness.  ''When  the  righteous  man  tumeth  from 
his  righteousness  and  committeth  iniauii^,  all  his  righteousness  that 
he  hath  done  shall  not  be  remembered ;  m  the  trespass  that  he  hath 
trespassed  and  in  the  sin  that  he  hath  sinned,  m  them  sh^Jl  he 
die*."  Now  then  consider  how  great  a  fool  he  is  who,  when  he 
hath  with  much  labour  and  by  suffering  violence  contradicted  his 
first  desires ;  when  his  spirit  hath  been  in  affony  and  care,  and  with 
much  uneasiness  hath  denied  to  please  the  lower  man;  when  with 
many  prayers  and  groans,  and  innumerable  sighs,  and  strong  cryings 
to  God,  with  sharp  sufferances  and  a  long  severi^,  he  hath  obtained 
of  God  to  begin  his  pardon  and  restitution,  and  that  he  is  in  some 
hopes  to  return  to  God's  favour,  and  that  he  shall  become  an  heir 
of  heaven;  when  some  of  his  amazing  fears  and  distracting  cares 
begin  to  be  taken  off;  when  he  begins  to  think  that  now  it  is  not 
certain  he  shall  perish  in  a  sad  eternity,  but  he  hopes  to  be  saved, 
and  he  considers  how  excellent  a  condition  that  is;  he  hopes  when 
he  dies  to  go  to  God,  and  that  he  shall  never  enter  into  the  posses* 
aon  of  devSa ;  and  tins  state,  which  is  but  the  twihght  of  a  glorioui 

«  [Dc  MaccaK  cap.  t.  p.  1397.]  f  [Chftp.  iL  10.1 

«  [E2ek.XTiil24u]  . 
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felicity,  he  hath  obtained  with  great  labour,  and  much  care,  and 
infinite  danger :  that  this  man  should  throw  all  this  stmctnre  down, 
and  then  when  he  is  ready  to  reap  the  firnits  of  his  labours,  by  one 
indiscreet  action  to  set  fire  upon  nis  com  fields,  and  destroy  all  his 
dearly  earned  hopes  for  the  madness  and  loose  wanderings  of  an  hour : 
this  man  is  an  indiscreet  gamester,  who  doubles  his  stake  as  he 
thrives,  and  at  one  throw  is  dispossessed  of  all  the  prosperities  of  a 
lucky  hand. 

They  that  are  poor,  as  Plutarch  •  observes,  are  careless  of  little 
things;  because  l^  saving  them  they  think  no  great  moments  can 
accrue  to  their  es^tes ;  and  they,  despairing  to  be  rich,  think  such 
frugality  impertinent :  but  thqr  that  feel  their  banks  swell,  and  are 
within  the  possibilities  of  wealth,  think  it  useful  if  they  reserve  the 
smaller  minutes  of  expense,  knowing  that  every  thing  will  add  to  their 
heap.  But  then,  after  long  sparing,  in  one  night  to  throw  away  the 
wealth  of  a  long  purchase,  is  an  imprudence  becoming  none  but  such 
persons  who  are  to  be  kept  under  tutors  and  guardians,  and  such  as 
are  to  be  chastised  by  their  servants,  and  to  be  punished  by  them 
whom  they  clothe  and  feed. 


•  AXX&  Ktd  IjUTijf 


These  men  sow  much  and  gather  little,  stay  long  and  return  empiy ; 
and  after  a  long  voyage  they  are  dashed  in  pieces  when  their  vessds 
are  laden  with  the  spoils  of  provinces.  Every  deadly  sin  destroys  the 
rewards  of  a  seven-years'  piety.  I  add  to  tms,  that  God  is  more  im- 
patient at  a  sin  committea  by  His  servants  than  at  many  by  persons 
that  are  His  enemies ;  and  an  uncivil  imswer  from  a  son  to  a  father, 
from  an  obliged  person  to  a  benefactor,  is  a  greater  undecency  than  if 
an  enemy  should  storm  his  house  or  revile  him  to  his  head.  Augustus 
Csesar  tsaed  all  the  world,  and  God  took  no  pubUc  notices  of  it ;  but 
when  David  taxed  and  numbered  a  petty  province,  it  was  not  to  be 
expiated  without  a  plague ;  because  such  persons,  besides  the  direct 
sin,  add  the  circumstance  of  ingratitude  to  God,  who  hath  redeemed 
them  from  their  vain  conversation,  and  from  death,  and  from  hell, 
and  consigned  them  to  the  inheritance  of  sons,  and  given  them  His 
grace  and  His  spirit,  and  many  periods  of  comfort,  and  a  certain 
nope,  and  visible  earnests  of  immortality.  Nothing  is  baser  than 
that  such  a  person,  against  his  reason,  agamst  his  mterest,  against 
his  God,  against  so  many  obligations,  agamst  his  custom,  against  his 
very  habits  and  acquired  inclinations,  should  do  an  action 

Qiiam  nisi  seductis  nequeas  committere  diyis^; 

which  a  man  must  for  ever  be  ashamed  of,  and,  like  Adam,  must  run 
from  God  himself  to  do  it,  and  depart  from  the  state  in  which  he  had 
placed  all  his  hopes,  and  to  which  he  had  designed  aU  his  labours. 

•  [De  prefect,  virtnt  sent,  torn.  tI         ^  [Horn.  H.  /T.  297.] 
p.  818.]  •  [Pers.  sat  ii  Kn.  *.] 
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The  consideration  is  effective  enough,  if  we  sum  up  the  particulars ; 
for  he  that  hath  lived  well  and  then  falls  into  a  deliberate  sin,  is 
infinitely  dishonoured,  is  most  imprudent,  most  unsafe,  and  most 
unthankful. 

2.)  Let  persons  tempted  to  the  single  instances.of  sin  in  the  midst 
of  a  laudable  life  be  ver^  careful  thid;  tiiey  suffer  not  themselves  to  be 
drawn  aside  by  the  eminency  of  great  examples.  For  some  think 
drunkenness  hath  a  little  honesty  derived  unto  it  by  the  example  of 
Noah ;  and  adultery  is  not  so  scandalous  and  intolerably  dishonour- 
able since  Bathsheba  bathed  and  David  was  defiled ;  ana  men  think 
a  flight  is  no  cowardice  if  a  general  turns  his  head  and  runs; 

Pompeio  ftigiente  timent' ; 

well  might  all  the  gowned  Romans  '  fear  when  Pompey  fled/  And 
who  is  there  that  can  hope  to  be  more  righteous  tmui  David,  or 
stronger  than  Samson,  or  have  less  hypocrisy  than  St.  Peter,  or  be 
more  temperate  than  Noah  ?  These  great  examples  bear  men  of  weak 
discourses  and  weaker  resolutions  fiom  the  severity  of  virtues.  But 
as  Diagoras%  to  them  that  shewed  to  him  the  votive  garments  of 
those  that  had  escaped  shipwreck  upon  their  prayers  and  vows  to 
Neptune,  answered  that  they  kept  no  account  of  those  that  prayed 
and  vowed  and  yet  were  drowned :  so  do  these  men  keep  catalogues 
of  those  few  persons  who  broke  the  thread  of  a  fair  life  in  sunder 
with  the  violence  of  a  great  crime,  and  by  the  grace  of  (Jod  recovered, 
and  repented,  and  lived ;  but  they  consider  not  concerning  those  in- 
finite numbers  of  men  who  died  in  their  first  fit  of  sickness,  who  after 
a  fair  voyage  have  thrown  themselves  over-board,  and  perished  in  a 
sudden  wildness.  One  said  well'.  Si  quid  Socrates  aut  Aristippus 
contra  tnorem  et  consuetudinemfecerunt,  idem  sibi  ne  arhitretur  quis 
licere,  magnis  enim  ilH  et  divinis  bonis  heme  licentiam  oBsequehantuT; 
'if  Socrates  did  any  unusual  thing,  it  is  not  for  thee  who  art  of  an 
ordinary  virtue  to  assume  the  same  licence,  for  he  by  a  divine  and 
excellent  life  hath  obtained  leave'  or  pardon  respectively  for  what 
thou  must  never  hope  for,  till  thou  hast  arrived  to  the  same  glories. 
First  be  as  devout  as  David,  as  good  a  Christian  as  St.  Peter,  and 
then  thou  wilt  not  dare,  with  design,  to  act  that  which  they  fell  into 
by  surprise ;  and  if  thou  dost  fall  as  they  did,  by  that  time  thou  hast 
also  repented  like  them,  it  may  be  said  concerning  thee,  that  thou 
didst  fall  and  break  thy  bones,  but  Gk)d  did  heal  thee  and  pardon 
thee.  Bemember  that  all  the  damned  souls  shall  bear  an  eternity  of 
torments  for  the  pleasures  of  a  short  sinfulness;  but  for  a  single 
transient  action  to  die  for  ever,  is  an  intolerable  exchange,  and  tne 
effect  of  so  great  *a  folly,  that  whosoever  falls  into  and  then  con- 
siders it,  it  will  make  him  mad  and  distracted  for  ever. 

3.)  Bemember  that  smce  no  man  can  please  Qod,  or  be  partaker 

*  [Lucan  I.  522.1  cap.  2.  torn,  il  p.  41.] 

•  [Diof.  Laert  m  vit.  Diog.,  Ub.  n.         ^  [tiO.  Cic,  off  L  41.] 
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of  an^  promises^  or  reap  the  reward  of  any  actions  in  the  retoms  of 
eternity^  unless  he  performs  to  God  an  entire  duty^  according  to  the 
capacities  of  a  man  so  taught,  and  so  tempted,  and  so  assisted ;  such 
a  person  must  be  curious  that  he  be  not  cozened  with  the  duties  and 
pc»rformances  of  any  one  relation.  1.  Some  tiiere  are  that  think  all 
our  religion  consists  in  prayers  and  public  or  private  offices  of  devo- 
tion, and  not  in  moral  actions,  or  entercourses  of  justice  and  temper- 
ance, of  kindness  and  friendships,  of  sincerity  and  liberahty,  of  diastity 
and  humility,  of  repentance  and  obedience.  Indeed  no  humour  is  so 
easy  to  be  counterfeited  as  devotion ;  and  yet  no  hypocrisy  is  more 
common  among  men,  nor  any  so  useless  as  to  QoA :  for  it  being  an 
address  to  Him  alone,  who  Imows  the  heart  and  all  the  secret  pur« 
poses,  it  can  do  no  service  in  order  to  heaven  so  long  as  it  is  without 
the  power  of  godliness,  and  the  eneiOT  and  vivacify  of  a  holy  life. 
Qod  will  not  sujQer  us  to  commute  a  duty,  because  all  is  His  due; 
and  religion  shall  not  pay  for  the  want  of  temperance.  If  the  devoutest 
hermit  be  proud;  or  he  that  'fasts  thrice  in  the  week,'  be  uncharit- 
able once ;  or  he  that  gives  much  to  the  poor,  gives  also  too  much 
liberty  to  himself;  he  hath  planted  a  fair  garden,  and  invited  a  wild 
boar  to  refresh  hunself  under  the  shade  of  the  fruit-trees ;  and  his 
guest,  being  something  rude,  hath  disordered  his  paradise,  and  made 
it  become  a  wilderness.  2.  Others  there  are,  thsA  judge  themselves 
by  the  censures  that  kings  and  princes  give  concerning  them,  or  as 
they  are  spoken  of  by  their  betters;  ana  so  make  £&lse  judgments 
concerning  their  condition.  For  our  betters,  to  whom  we  shew  our 
best  parts,  to  whom  we  speak  with  caution  and  consider  what  we 
represent,  they  see  our  arts  and  our  dressings,  but  nothing  of  our 
nature  and  deformities:  trust  not  their  censures  concerning  th^; 
but  to  thy  own  opinion  of  thyself  8r,  whom  thou  knowest  in  thy  retire- 
ments, and  natural  peevishness,  and  unhandsome  inclinations,  and 
secret  baseness.  8.  Some  men  have  been  admired  abroad,  in  whom 
the  wife  and  the  servant  never  saw  any  thing  excellent;  a  rare  judge 
and  a  good  commonwealth's  man  in  the  streets  and  public  meetings, 
and  a  just  man  to  his  neighbour,  and  charitable  to  ike  poor;  for  in 
all  these  places  the  man  is  observed,  and  kept  in  awe  by  the  sun,  by 
light,  and  by  voices :  but  this  man  is  a  tyrant  at  home,  an  unkind 
husband,  an  ill  father,  an  imperious  master.  And  such  men  are  like 
'  prophets  in  their  own  countries^',  not  honoured  at  home ;  and  can 
never  be  honoured  by  God,  who  will  not  endure  that  many  virtues 
should  excuse  a  few  vices,  or  thai  any  of  His  servants  shall  take  pen* 
sions  of  the  devil,  and  in  the  profession  of  His  service  do  His  enemy 
single  advantages. 

4.)  He  that  hath  passed  many  stages  of  a  good  life,  to  prevent 
his  being  tempted  to  a  single  sin  must  be  very  careful  that  he  never 
entertain  his  spirit  with  the  remembrances  of  his  past  sin,  nor  amuse 

t  [«-  Yereor  ne  cui  de  te  plus  quam  tibi  credas.— Hor.  ep.  L  1(^  liiL  19.] 
^  [Matt,  liii.  57.] 
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it  mih  the  fantastic  apprehensioiis  of  the  present.  When  the  Israel- 
ites fancied  the  sapidness  and  relish  of  the  flesh-pots^  they  longed 
to  taste  and  to  return. 

So  when  a  Libyan  tiger^,  drawn  from  his  wilder  foragings^  is  shut 
np^  and  taught  to  eat  civil  meat,  and  sufler  the  authority  of  a  man, 
he  sits  down  tamely  in  his  prison,  and  pays  to  his  keeper  fear  and 
reverence  for  his  meat :  but  if  he  chance  to  come  ftgain  and  taste 
a  draught  of  warm  blood,  he  presently  leaps  into  his  natural  cruelty : 

Admonitseque  tument  g^stato  sanguine  fauces ; 
Fervet,  et  a  trepido  vix  abatinet  ira  magistro ' ; 

he  scarce  abstains  from  eatmg  those  hands  that  brought  him  dis- 
cipline and  food.  So  is  the  ndture  of  a  man  made  tame  and  gentle 
by  the  grace  of  (Jod,  and  reduced  to  reason,  and  kept  in  awe  by 
religion  and  laws,  and  by  an  awful  virtue  is  taught  to  forget  those 
alluring  and  sottish  rehsnes  of  sin :  but  if  he  diverts  from  his  path, 
and  snatches  handfuls  from  the  wanton  vineyards,  and  remembers 
the  lasciviousness  of  his  unwholesome  food  that  pleased  his  childish 
palate;  then  he  grows  sick  again,  and  hungry  after  unwholesome 
diet,  and  longs  for  the  apples  of  Sodom^.  A  man  must  walk  through 
the  world  without  eyes  or  ears,  fancy  or  appetite,  but  such  as  are 
created  and  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  Ood;  and  being  once  made 
a  new  man,  he  must  serve  all  the  needs  of  nature  by  the  appetites 
and  faculties  of  grace ;  nature  must  be  wholly  a  servant :  and  we 
must  so  look  towards  the  ddiciousness  of  our  religion  and  the 
ravishments  of  heaven,  that  our  memory  must  be  for  ever  useless  to 

1  Sic  nbi  desneta  sylyis  in  carcere  olauso 
Mansuevere  fers,  et  vnltus  posuere  minaces, 
Atque  hominem  didicere  pati ;  si  torrida  paims 
Venit  in  era  onior,  redeunt  rabiesqne  furorqae. — Lncan.  [ir.  237,  41.] 

^  [For  the  orig^  of  this  e^ression^  ical  r^  invwri  wapixowfcu  iroXA^  ras   i  s 

see  Tac  hist  v.  7  ;  Tert.  apol^  cap.  x1. ;  iXirCSor  tl  9^  Kif^uw  tls  x^*P^t  ^uucKet-   * 

or  the  foUowing  from  S.  Chtysoetom  i—  irOcio'ai  iceipirhy  fUv  olfbiwa,  kSpiv  ^^  *^^  "X  ^^^  u\t  :>^ 

'£irtd4/ii}0'cy  dw  6fjuiy  ris  r§  na\aurrivy  ri^pw  iroXXV  ^^utv^wriv  iifavoKtifUvriP  f 

wot4  ;   fyc^y*   dtfiau    rl   ow ;  fiaprvoii'  Mov,   rowtnji   iral  ^  7^  ir&ra'  icJi'  Kl-     .    1     ^.  • 

caer4  /u>t  tfuts  ai  robs  r6vovs  ivpoucdrts  $oy  €9pips,  rrrt^ptoiihw  wbfrfyrtts,  ira)  rl      v  * 

icphi  robi  o^  y9POfi4povs  iictt  *AffKi>M¥ot  \4yt»  XWow  Koi  i©Aa  #rcd  yifif,  Ihrov  y9  ircU 

yhp  taw  Koi  rdfris  tls  abrh  rod  *lop^ov  &V>  '^^  ^^  SSara  fAtriax*  t^^  ffvfjupopas ; 

woroftov  rh  r4Kos,  4<rr\  x^P^  woKK-ff  ris  KoBdartp  yhp  tr^fiaros  ifiirpn<r04yros  K<d 

fccd  €lt^por  fia^Xov  9k  liw*  pw  yhp  obie  KwroKavBhrros,  rh  itkv  irxyifia  fUvti,  koSl  6 

fUrrar  vlinn  9ii  o9y  in  wap^lH^uros   ^v  riwos  hf  r§  rod  wvpifs  &j^i,  «ca2  I^kos  koX 

fl^f  ydp,  fi<r«,  AAt  wofftuf  riir  ftpix^pop  ^  iufoXayUt,  ri  9k  96>mfus  oIk^i'  o6rm  d^ 

rod  *lop9^v,  Koi  ^p  worfofUinij,  its  wapd-  ixu  yrjy  tffriv  I8«*i',   AXX*  oiZ\v  tx^^ 

9turos  rov  ewi?.   dhji  9ii  olr  I1  oUnts  ffw  t^j ,  hXKh,  -wima  ri^paaf  94p9pa  vol 

cMo^^s,  Kot  wfhs  v4ffas  rits  x^'P^  ^^P"^"  ttof'^^hst  AXX*  otf9\p  Uxof^^  94p9p6nf  ob9k 

Xot/Umti,  4i  ^edi/oifca  r§  fitBntfUf,  rhp  wapd^  itaffir&v'  it4pa  Kai  ii9iap,  &XX*  o09kv  i,4pos ' 

9€urop  rod  Btod,  waarip  rw  ip^ifjwp  4pri'  odffi  (i9»ros'  Kot  yhp  «ca2  rovra  rer4^petreu. 

iun4pa  iari  pvp*  koSl  hmiM  iAp  94p9pa,  In  1  These,  iv.  hom.  TiiL  $  3.  torn,  xi  p. 

feed  Kopmhp  lx«*  ^  ^  leopir^f  r^i  rod  481. — See  also  Cyprian  (ed.  foL  Oeoev. 

ecov  6pyris  4<rrtw  IrifipiifM.    karfiKoffi  1598,  inter  sporia,  num.  xx.)  Sodom,  lin. 

ftkp  yitp  ^cu,  Koi  rl  ^^Kop  \4ym  Koi  6  126  ;  and  compare  Milton,  Paradise  lost, 

mofvis,  Ka/iTphy  r^  M^^ior  tx^vccUf  X  562  sqq.] 
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the  afiEodrs  and  perceptioiis  of  sin*  We  cannot  stand,  we  cannot  liye;, 
unless  we  be  curious  and  watchful  in  this  particular. 

By  these  and  all  other  arts  of  the  Spirit  if  we  stand  upon  our 
guard,  never  indulging  to  ourselves  one  sin  because  it  is  but  one, 
as  knowing  that  one  sin  brought  in  death  upon  all  the  world,  and 
one  sin  brought  slavery  upon  the  posterity  of  Cham;  and  idways 
fearing  lest  death  surprise  us  in  that  one  sin;  we  shall  by  the  grace 
of  God  either  not  need,  or  else  easily  perceive  the  effects  and  bless- 
ings of  that  compassion  which  God  reserves  in  the  secrets  of  His 
mercy  for  such  persons  whom  His  grace  hath  ordained  and  disposed 
with  excellent  dispositions  unto  life  eternal. 

These  are  the  sorts  of  men  which  are  to  be  used  with  compassion, 
concerning  whom  we  are  to  make  a  difference;  '' making  a  differ- 
ence,'^ so  says  the  text.  And  it  is  of  high  concernment  that  we 
shoiJd  do  so,  that  we  may  relieve  the  infirmities  of  the  men,  and 
relieve  their  sicknesses,  ana  transcribe  the  copy  of  the  Divine  mercy, 
who  loves  not  to  ''  quench  the  smoking  flax  nor  break  the  bruised 
reed".''  For  although  all  sins  are  against  God's  commandments 
directly  or  by  certain  consequents,  by  June  or  by  analogy;  yet  they 
are  not  all  of  the  same  tincture  and  mortality. 

Neo  rincet  ratio  hoe,  tantnndem  nt  peeeet  idemquo 

Qui  teneroft  caules  alieni  fregerit  horti, 

Et  qui  nocturnus  sacra  divum  leg^rit "  ;  — 

'he  that  robs  a  garden  of  coleworts  and  carries  away  an  armful 
of  spinage,  does  not  deserve  hell  as  he  that  steals  the  chaKce  from 
the  church,  or  betrays  a  prince ;'  and  therefore  men  are  distinguished 
accordingly. 

Est  inter  Tanaim  qniddam  socemmqtie  ViseUi  ^. 

The  poet  that  Sejanus®  condemned  for  dishonouring  the  memory 
of  Agamemnon  was  not  an  equal  criminal  with  Catiline  or  Gracchus : 
and  Simon  Magus  and  the  Nicolaitans  committed  crimes  which 
God  hated  more  than  the  complying  of  St,  Barnabas  or  the  dissimu- 
lation of  St.  Peter;  and  therefore  God  does  treat  these  persons 
severally.  Some  of  these  are  restrained  with  a  fit  of  sickness,  some 
with  a  great  loss,  and  in  these  there  are  degrees ;  and  some  arrive  at 
death.  And  in  this  manner  God  scourged  the  Corinthians  for  their 
irreverent  and  disorderly  receiving  the  holy  sacrament  For  al- 
though even  the  least  of  the  sins  that  I  nave  discoursed  of  will 
lead  to  death  eternal  if  their  course  be  not  interrupted  and  the 
disorder  chastised;  yet  because  we  do  not  stop  their  pn^ress  in« 
stantly,  God  many  times  does,  and  visits  us  with  proportionable 
judgments;  and  so  not  only  checks  the  rivulet  from  swelling  into 
rivers  and  a  vastness,  but  plainly  teUs  us,  that  although  smaller 

-  [Is.  xlil  8.]  ■  [Hor.  sat  1 3.  Hn.  1 15,  et  1.  lin.  105.] 

•  [Suet  in  Tiber.,  cap.  Ixi.] 
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crimes  shall  not  be  punished  with  equal  severity  as  the  greatest, 
yet  even  in  hell  there  are  eternal  rods  as  well  as  eternal  scorpions ; 
and  the  smallest  crime  that  we  act  with  an  infant  malice  and  manly 
deliberation,  shall  be  revenged  with  the  lesser  strokes  of  wrath, 
but  yet  with  the  infliction  of  a  sad  eternity.  But  then  that  we 
also  should  make  a  difference,  is  a  precept  concerning  church  dis- 
ciph'ne,  and  therefore  not  here  proper  to  be  considered  but  only 
as  it  may  concern  our  own  particulars  in  the  actions  of  repentance, 
and  our  brethren  in  firatemal  correction. 


Adsk 


Regula,  peccatifl  qus  poenas  irroget  sqnai, 
Ne  scutica  dignum  honibili  sectere  flagelloP. 

Let  US  be  sure  that  we  neglect  no  sin,  but  repent  for  every  one, 
and  judge  ourselves  for  every  one,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
malice,  or  the  scandal,  or  the  danger.  And  although  in  this  there 
is  no  fear  that  we  would  be  excessive :  yet  when  we  are  to  reprove 
a  brother  we  are  sharp  enough,  and  either  by  pride  or  by  animosity, 
by  the  itch  of  government  or  die  indignation  of  an  angry  mind,  we 
run  beyond  the  gentleness  of  a  christian  monitor.  We  must  re- 
member that  by  Christ's  law  some  are  to  be  admonished  privately, 
some  to  be  shamed  and  corrected  publicly ;  and,  beyond  these  there 
is  an  abscission,  or  a  cutting  off  from  the  communion  of  faithful 
people,  a  '  delivering  over  to  Satan **.'  And  to  this  purpose  is  that 
old  reading  of  the  words  of  my  text  which  is  still  in  some  copies, 
Koi  rovy  iup  ik4yx€T€  hiaKpivo\Uvovi,  'reprove  them  sharply  when 
they  are  convinced,'  or  'separate  by  sentence.'  But  because  this 
also  is  a  design  of  mercy  acted  with  an  instance  of  discipline,  it  is  a 

funishment  of  the  flesh  that  the  soul  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
iord,  it  means  the  same  with  the  usual  reading  and  with  the  last 
words  of  the  text,  and  teaches  us  our  usage  towards  the  worst  of 
recoverable  sinners. 

II.  "  Others  save  with  fewj,  puUing  them  out  of  the  fire.''  Some 
sins  there  are  which  in  their  own  nis^ure  are  damnable,  and  some 
are  such  as  wiU  certainly  bring  a  man  to  damnation :  the  first  are 
curable,  but  with  much  danger;  the  second  are  desperate  and  irre- 
coverable. When  a  man  is  violently  tempted,  and  allured  with  an 
object  that  is  proportionable  and  pleasant  to  his  vigorous  appetite, 
and  his  unabated,  unmortified  nature,  this  man  faUs  into  death;  but 
yet  we  pity  him,  as  we  pity  a  thief  that  robs  for  his  necessity :  this 
man  did  not  tempt  himself,  but  his  spirit  suffers  violence,  and  his 
reason  is  invaded,  and  his  infirmities  are  mighty  and  his  aids  not 
yet  prevailing.  But  when  this  single  temptation  hath  prevailed  for 
a  single  instance,  and  leaves  a  reli^  upon  the  palate,  and  this  pro- 
duces another,  and  that  also  is  fruitful,  and  swells  into  a  family  and 
kindred  of  sin,  that  is,  it  grows  first  into  approbation,  then  to  a  clear 

r  [Hor.  sat  I  3.  lin.  117.]  «  [1  Tim.  I  20.J 
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assent^  and  an  untroubled  conad^ce,  thence  into  frequency^  from 
thence  unto  a  custom^  and  easiness,  and  a  habit;  this  man  is  fedleii 
into  the  fire.  There  are  also  some  single  acts  of  so  gpreat  a  malioe 
that  they  must  suppose  a  man'habituallj  sinfal  before  he  could  arrire 
at  that  heiffht  of  wickedness.  No  man  be^bus  his  sinful  course  with 
killing  of  his  father  or  his  prince;  and  Simon  Magus  had  pieam- 
bulatory  impieties,  he  was  covetous  and  ambitious  long  berore  he 
offered  to  buy  the  holy  Ghost 

Nemo  repente  ftiit  inrpissimns*; 

and  although  such  actions  may  have  in  them  the  malice  and  the 
mischief,  the  disorder  and  the  wrong,  the  principle  and  the  perma- 
nent effect  of  a  habit  and  a  long  course  of  sin ;  yet  because  they 
never,  or  very  seldom,  go  alone,  but  after  the  predi^osition  of  other 
huishering'  crimes,  we  shall  not  amiss  comprise  them  under  the  name 
of  habitual  sins :  for  such  they  are,  either  formally  or  equivalency. 
And  if  any  man  hath  fallen  into  a  sinful  habit,  into  a  course  and 
order  of  sinning,  his  case  is  little  lesser' than  desperate;  but  that  little 
hope  that  is  remanent,  hath  its  degree  according  to  the  infancy  or 
the  growth  of  the  habit. 

1.  For  all  sins  less  than  habitual,  it  is  certain  a  pardon  is  ready 
to  penitent  persons ;  that  is,  to  all  that  sin  in  ignorance  or  in  in- 
firmity, by  surprise  or  inadvertency,  in  smaller  instances  or  infrequent 
returns,  with  involuntary  actions  or  imperfect  resolutions.  'Eicrcf- 
vaT€^  Ths  xeXpas  ifx&v  irpis  riv  TroproKpiropa  Qfbv,  Uerct/ojn-cs 
aurbv  tk^a>v  y€vi(r6ai,  rf  rt  iicoyrey  fifiiprerc,  said  Clemens  "in  his 
epistle,  'Lift  up  your  hands  to  ahnighly  Gtod,  and  pray  Him  to  be 
merciful  to  you  m  all  things  when  you  sin  unwillingly,*  that  is,  in 
which  you  sin  with  an  imp^ect  choice.  For  no  man  sins  a^nst 
his  will  directly,  but  when  his  understanding  is  abused  by  an 
inevitable  or  an  intolerable  weakness;  or  wills  follow  their  Blind 
guide,  and  are  not  the  perfect  mistresses  of  their  own  actions,  and 
therefore  leave  a  way  and  easiness  to  repent  and  be  ashamed  of  ^em, 
and  therefore  a  possibihty  and  readiness  for  pardon.  And  these  are 
the  sins  that  we  are  taught  to  pray  to  God  that  He  would  pardon  as 
He  gives  us  our  bread,  that  is,  every  day.  For  "in  many  things  we 
offend  all,'*  said  St.  James  ^;  that  is,  in  many  smaller  matters,  in 
matters  of  surprise  or  inevitable  infirmity.  And  therefore  Posi- 
donius'  said  that  St.  Austin  was  used  to  say,  that  ''he  would  not 
have  even  good  and  holy  priests  go  from  this  world  without  the 
susception  of  equal  and  worthy  penances :"  and  the  most  innocent 
life  in  our  account  is  not  a  competent  instrument  of  a  peremptory 
confidence  and  of  justifying  ourselves.  "  I  am  guilty  of  nothing,*^ 
said  St.  Paul^ ;  that  is,  of  no  ill  intent,  or  negligence,  in  preaching 

«  [Juv.  iL  83.]  •  [Ad  Cor.  ep.  i.  cap.  2.  torn.  L  p.  148.] 

'  ['ushering'  ed.  1678.]  '  [Chap.  iii.  2.] 

•  [*  lew'  ed.  1678.1  "  [ol.*  Possidius/ rit  S.Aiig.,eap.81.] 

•  [Al.  ^{•TffroTc]  »  [1  Cor.  iv.  4.] 
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the  gospd ;  *'  yet  I  am  not  hereby  justified/'  for  God,  it  may  be, 
knows  many  Utile  irregularities  and  insinuations  of  sin.  In  this  case 
we  are  to  make  a  difference ;  but  humility,  and  prayer,  and  watchful- 
ness, are  the  direct  instruments  of  the  expiation  of  such  sins. 

Z.  But  then  secondly,  whosoever  sins  without  these  abating  cir- 
cumstances, that  is,  in  great  instances,  in  which  a  man's  understand- 
ing cannot  be  cozened,  as  in  drunkenness,  murder,  adultery ;  and  in 
the  frequent  repetitions  of  any  sort  of  sin  whatsoever,  in  which  a 
man's  choice  cannot  be  surprised,  and  in  which  it  is  certain  there  is 
a  love  of  the  sin  and  a  delight  in  it,  and  a  power  over  a  man's  reso- 
lutions ;  in  these  cases  it  is  a  miraculous  grace  and  an  extraordinary 
change  that  must  turn  the  current  and  the  stream  of  the  iniquity ; 
and  when  it  is  begun,  the  pardon  is  more  uncertain,  and  the  repent- 
ance more  difScult,  and  the  effect  much  abated,  and  the  man  must 
be  made  miserable  that  he  may  not  be  accursed  for  ever. 

1.)  I  say  his  pardon  is  uncertain;  because  there  are  some  sins 
which  are  unpardonable  (as  I  shall  shew),  and  they  are  not  all 
named  in  particular ;  and  the  degrees  of  malice  being  uncertain,  the 
salvation  of  that  man  is  to  be  wrought  with  infinite  fear  and  trembling. 
It  was  the  case  with  Simon  Magus* ;  "  Repent,  and  ask  pardon  for 
tliy  sin,  if  peradventure  the  thought  of  thy  heart  may  be  forgiven 
thee."  ''  If  peradventure ;"  it  was  a  new  crime,  and  concerning  its 
possibility  of  pardon  no  revelation  had  been  made,  and  by  analogy  to 
other  crimes  it  was  very  Uke  an  unpardonable  sin :  for  it  was  '  a 
thinking  a  thought'  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  was  next  to 
'  speaking  a  word'  against  Him.  Cam's  sin  was  of  the  same  nature : 
"  It  is  greater  than  it  can  be  forgiven*  :"  hig  passion  and  his  fear  was 
too  severe  and  decretory ;  it  was  pardonable,  but  truly  we  never  find 
that  God  did  pardon  it. 

2.)  But  besides  this,  it  is  uncertam  in  the  pardon,  because  it  may 
be  the  time  of  pardon  is  past  5  and  though  God  hath  pardoned  to 
other  people  the  same  sins,  and  to  thee  too  sometimes  before,  yet  it 
may  be  He  will  not  now  :  He  hath  not  promised  pardon  so  often  as 
we  sin,  and  in  all  the  returns  of  impudence,  apostasy,  and  ingratitude ; 
and  it  may  be,  '  thy  day  is  past,'  as  was  Jerusalem's  in  the  day  that 
they  crucified  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

3.)  Pardon  of  such  habitual  sins  is  uncertain,  because  life  is  uncer- 
tain, and  such  sins  require  much  time  for  their  abolition  and  expiation : 
and  therefore  although  these  sins  are  not  necesaario  mortifera,  that 
is,  unpardonable ;  yet  by  consequence  they  become  deadly,  because 
our  life  may  be  cut  off  before  we  have  finished  or  performed  those 
necessary  parts  of  repentance  which  are  the  severe  and  yet  the  only 
condition  of  getting  pardon.  So  that  you  may  perceive  that  not  only 
every  great  single  crime,  but  the  habit  of  any  sm,  is  dangerous  :  and 
therefore  these  persons  are  to  be  'snatched  from  the  fire*  if  you 


>  [Actt  TiiL  22.]  •  [Gen.  iv.  18  marg.^ 
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mean  to  rescue  them ;  iv  rod  mphi  &fyiriCovT€i,  if  you  stay  a  day  it 
may  be  you  stay  too  long. 

4.)  To  which  I  add  wis  fourth  consideration^  that  every  delaj  of 
return  is,  in  the  case  of  habitual  sins,  an  approach  to  desperation; 
because  tiie  nature  of  habits  is  like  that  of  crocodiles,  they  grow  as 
long  as  they  live;  and  if  they  come  to  obstinacy  or  confirmation, 
they  are  in  hell  already,  and  can  never  return  h&ck.  For  so  the 
Pannonian  bears^  when  they  have  clasped  a  dart  in  the  region  of 
their  liver,  wheel  themselves  upon  the  wound,  and  with  anger  and 
malicious  revenge  strike  the  deadly  barb  deeper,  and  cannot  be  quit 
from  that  fatal  steel,  but  in  flying  bear  along  that  which  themselves 
make  the  instrument  of  a  more  hastv  death  :  so  is  every  vicious  per- 
son struck  with  a  deadlv  wound,  and  his  own  hands  force  it  into  the 
entertainments  of  the  heart;  and  because  it  is  painful  to  draw  it 
forth  by  a  sharp  and  salutary  repentance,  he  still  rolls  and  turns  upon 
his  wound,  ana  carries  his  death  in  his  bowels,  where  it  first  entered 
by  choice,  and  then  dwelt  by  love,  and  at  last  shall  finish  the  tragedy 
by  divine  judgments  and  an  unalterable  decree. 

But  as  the  pardon  of  these  sins  is  uncertain,  so  the  conditions  of 
restitution  are  hard  even  to  them  who  shall  be  pardoned :  their  par- 
don, and  themselves  too,  must  be  fetched  from  the  fire ;  wat^  will 
not  do  it;  tears  and  ineffective  sorrow  cannot  take  off  a  habit  or  a 
great  crime. 

Ah  nimium  faciles,  qui  tristia  criroina  csdis 
Fluminea  toll!  poise  puteds  aqua^ ! 

Bion^  seeing  a  prince  weep  and  tearing  his  hair  for  sorrow,  asked 
if  baldness  would  cure  his  grief?  Such  pompous  sorrows  may  be 
good  indices,  but  no  perfect  instruments  of  restitution.  St.  James® 
plainly  declares  the  possibilities  of  pardon  to  great  sins,  in  the  cases 
of  contention,  adultery,  lust,  and  envy,  which  are  the  four  great  in- 
decencies that  are  most  contrary  to  Christianity :  and  in  the  fifth 
chapter',  he  implies  also  a  possibility  of  pardon  to  an  habitual  sinner, 
whom  he  calls  t6v  irkavrjOivra  iirh  ttjs  6601)  ttjs  ikriOfCas,  '  one  that 
errs  from  the  truth,'  that  is,  from  the  life  of  a  Christian,  the  life  of 
the  Spirit  of  truth :  and  he  adds,  that  such  a  person  maybe  reduced, 
and  so  be  pardoned,  though  he  have  sinned  long;  "  he  that  converts 
such  a  one,  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins."  But  then  the  way  that 
he  appoints  for  the  restitution  of  such  persons,  is  humility  and*  humi« 
liation,  penances  and  sharp  penitential  sorrows  and  a£9ictions,  resist- 
ing the  devil,  returning  to  God,  weeping  and  mourning,  confessions 

^  [The  aUusion  is  to  a  beautiful  passage  in  Lucan : — 

Paimoms  baud  aliter  post  ictuiu  savior  ursa. 
Cum  jaculum  parva  Libys  amentavit  babena, 
Se  rotat  in  vulnus :  telumque  irata  receptum 
Impetit,  et  secum  fugientem  circuit  hastauL^-Phan.  ?i  220.] 

«  [Ovid,  fast  ii  45.]  •  [Chap,  ir.] 

«»  [Cic.  Tusc.   qu.,  lib,  iii  cap.  2d.         «  [Ver.  ulL] 
torn.  iL  p.  822.] 
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and  prayers^  as  you  may  read  at  large  in  the  fourtli  and  fifth  chapters : 
and  there  it  is  that  you  shall  find  it  a  dnty  that  such  persons  snonld 
'  be  afiSicted/  and  should  '  confess  to  their  brethren  :^  and  these  are 
harder  conditions  than  Gh)d  requires  in  the  former  cases ;  these  are  a 
kind  of  fiery  trial. 

I  have  now  done  with  mj  text;  and  should  add  no  more^  but  that 
the  nature  of  these  sins  is  such  that  they  may  increase  in  their 
weighty  and  duration^  and  malice^  and  then  they  mcrease  in  mischief 
and  fatahiy,  and  so  go  beyond  the  text.  Cicero?  said  well.  Ipsa  con- 
suettido  assentiendi  penctdosa  ewe  videtur  et  lubrica,  'the  very 
custom  of  consenting  in  the  matters  of  civility  is  dangerous  and 
slippery/  and  will  quickly  engage  us  in  error :  and  then  we  think  we 
are  Dound  to  defend  them;  or  else  we  are  made  flatterers  by  it,  and 
so  become  vicious :  and  we  love  our  own  vices  that  we  are  used  to, 
and  keep  them  till  they  are  incurable,  that  is,  till  we  will  never  repent 
of  them ;  and  some  men  resolve  never  to  repent,  that  is,  they  resolve 
they  will  not  be  saved,  they  tread  under  foot  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant**.  Those  persons  are  in  the  fire  too,  but  they  will 
not  be  pulled  out:  concerning  whom  God^s  prophets  must  say  as 
once  concerning  Babylon^  Curavimua  et  non  est  eanata,  dereUnqua- 
tnus  earn,  'we  would  have  healed  them,  but  they  would  not  be 
healed ;  let  us  leave  them  in  their  sins,  and  they  shall  have  enough 
of  it.'  Only  this :  those  that  put  themselves  out  of  the  condition  of 
mercy  are  not  to  be  endured  in  christian  societies ;  they  deserve  it 
not,  and  it  is  not  safe  that  they  should  be  sofifered. 

But  besides  all  this,  I  shall  name  one  thing  more  unto  you;  for 

nunquam  adeo  fcedis  adeoqne  pudendis 

Utimur  exemplis,  at  non  pejon  supersint''. 

There  are  some  single  actions  of  sin  of  so  great  a  malice  that  in 
their  own  nature  they  are  beyond  the  limit  of  gospel  pardon;  they 
are  not  such  things  for  the  pardon  of  which  Goa  entered  into  cove- 
nant, because  they  are  such  sins  which  put  a  man  into  perfect  indis- 
positions and  incapacities  of  entering  into  or  being  in  the  covenant. 
In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  atheism  was  of  that  nature,  it  was 
against  their  whole  religion ;  and  the  sin  is  worse  now,  against  the 
ivnole  religion  still,  and  against  a  brighter  light.  In  the  ages  after 
the  flood,  idolatry  was  also  just  such  another :  for  as  God  was  known 
first  only  as  the  Creator,  then  He  began  to  manifest  Himself  in 
special  contracts  with  men,  and  He  quickly  was  declared  the  God  of 
Israel;  and  idolatry  perfectly  destroyed  all  that  religion,  and  there- 
fore was  never  pardoned  entirely,  but  (Jod  did  visit  it  upon  them 
that  sinned;  and  when  He  pardoned  it  in  some  degrees,  yet  He 

»  Acad,  qu.,  lib.  iv.  [i.  e.  LucuUus,  cd.         *  [Jcr.  li  9.] 
OliyeL,  cap.  21.  torn,  il  p.  80.]  ■»  [Juv.  yiii  183.] 


^  [Vid.  Heb.  x.  29.] 
IV.  N  n 
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also  punished  it  in  some :  and  yet  rebellion  against  the  supreme 

Sower  of  Moses  and  Aaron  was  worse ;  for  that  also  was  a  p^fect 
estruction  of  the  whole  religion,  because  it  refused  to  submit  to 
those  hands  upon  which  Ood  had  placed  all  the  religi<m  and  all  the 
government.  And  now  if  we  would  know  in  the  gospel  what  an- 
swers these  precedent  sins ;  I  answer,  first,  the  same  sins  acted  by 
a  resolute  hand  and  heart  are  worse  now  than  ever  they  were :  and 
a  third  or  fourth  is  also  to  be  added;  and  that  is  apostasy,  or  a 
voluntary  malicious  renouncing  the  futh;  the  church  hath  often 
declared  that  sin  to  be  unpardonable^  Witchcraft,  or  final  impeni- 
tence™ and  obstinacy  in  any  sin,  are  infallibly  desperate;  and  in 
genera],  and  by  a  certain  parity  of  reason,  whatsoever  does  destroy 
chari^,  or  the  good  life  of  a  Christian,  with  the  same  ^neral  venom 
and  ddeteiy  as  apostasy  destroys  faith :  and  he  that  is  a  renegado 
from  charity  is  as  unpardonable  as  he  that  returns  to  solemn  atheism 
or  infidelity ;  for  all  that  is  directly  the  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost, 
that  is,  a  throwing  that  away  whereby  only  we  can  be  Christians, 
whereby  only  we  can  hope  to  oe  saved.  To  ''speak  a  word  against 
the  holy  Ghost,'^  in  the  pharisees  was  declared  unpardonable,  be- 
cause it  was  such  a  word  which,  if  it  had  been  true  or  believed, 
would  have  destroyed  the  whole  religion;  for  they  said  that  Christ 
wrought  by  Beelzebub,  and  by  consequence  did  not  come  from  God. 
He  that  destroys  all  the  whole  order  of  priesthood,  destroys  one  of 
the  greatest  parts  of  the  religion,  and  one  of  the  greatest  effects  of 
the  holy  Ghost ;  he  that  destroys  government  destroys  another  part. 
But  that  we  may  come  nearer  to  ourselves :  To  '  quench  the  Spirit"' 
of  God  is  worse  than  to  speak  some  words  against  Him;  to  'grieve 
the  Spirit  of  God<*'  is  a  part  of  the  same  mipiety;  to  'resist  the 
holy  Ghost  p^  is  another  part :  and  if  we  consider  that  eveiy  great 
sin  does  this  in  its  proportion,  it  would  concern  us  to  be  careful  lesl 
we  fall  into  "presumptuous  sins,  lest  they  get  the  dominion  over 
Vi&^"  Out  of  this  that  I  have  spoken  you  may  easfly  gather  what 
sort  of  men  those  are  who  cannot  be  'snatchea  from  the  fire,'  for 
whom  as  St.  John'  says  'we  are  not  to  pray;'  and  how  near  men 
come  to  it  that  continue  in  any  known  sin.  If  I  should  descend  to 
particulars,  I  might  lay  a  snare  to  scrupulous  and  nice  consciences. 
This  only :  every  confirmed  habitual  sinner  does  manifest  the  divine 
justice  in  punishing  the  sins  of  a  short  life  with  a  never  dying  worm 
and  a* never  quenched  flame;  because  he  hath  an  affection  to  sin 
that  no  time  wiU  diminish,  but  such  as  would  increase  to  eternal 
ages :  and  accordingly  as  any  man  hath  a  degree  of  love,  so  he  hath 
lodged  in  his  soul  a  spark  which,  unless  it  be  speedily  and  effectively 
quenched,  will  break  forth  into  unquenchable  fire. 

»  [Cf.  Hooker,  E.  P.  vL  6.]  p  [Acts  vil  51.] 

■  [Sec  Bingham,  Ant  xvl  7.  §  «.]  '  [?«.  xix.  13.] 

■  [1  Thess.  y.  19.]  »  [Vid.  1  John  v.  Id.] 
•  [Eph.  iv.  30.] 
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Matthew  xvi.  26. 

For  what  is  a  man  profited  if  he  siall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
hie  own  eoulf  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  hie  eoul? 

When  the  eternal  mercy  of  God  had  decreed  to  rescue  mankind 
from  miseiy  and  infeliciiy,  and  so  triumphed  over  His  own  justice, 
the  excellent  wisdom  of  God  resolved  to  do  it  in  ways  contradictoiy 
to  the  appetites  and  designs  of  man,  that  it  also  mkht  triumph  over 
our  weaknesses  and  imp^ect  conceptions.  So  God  decreed  to  glo- 
rify His  merc^  by  curing  our  sins,  and  to  exalt  His  wisdom  by  the 
reproof  of  our  ignorance,  and  the  representing  upon  what  weak  and 
false  principles  we  had  built  our  hopes  and  expectations  of  felicity. 
Pleasure  and  profit,  victory  over  our  enemies,  riches  and  pompous 
honours,  power  and  revenge,  desires  according  to  sensual  appetites, 
and  prosecutions  violent  and  passionate  of  wose  appetites,  health 
and  long  life,  free  from  trouble,  without  poverty  or  persecution, 

Vitam  qnse  fadimt  bettioremy 
Jncimdlssime  Martialis,  hcc  font'; 

these  are  the  measures  of  good  and  evil,  the  object  of  our  hopes  and 
fears,  the  securing  our  content,  and  the  portion  of  this  world;  and 
for  the  other,  let  it  be  as  it  may.  But  the  blessed  Jesus,  having 
made  revelations  of  an  immortal  duration,  of  another  world,  and  of 
a  strange  restitution  to  it,  even  by  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
a  new  investiture  of  the  soul  with  the  same  upper  garment,  clarified 
and  made  pure,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  whiten  it,  hath  also 
preached  a  new  philosophy,  hath  cancelled  all  the  old  principles, 
reduced  the  appetites  of  sense  to  the  discourses  of  reason,  and  height- 
ened reason  to  the  sublimities  of  the  Spirit,  teaching  us  abstractions 
and  immaterial  conceptions,  giving  us  new  eyes,  and  new  objects, 
and  new  proportions :  for  now  sensual  pleasures  are  not  delightful, 
riches  are  dross,  honours  are  nothing  but  the  appendages  of  virtue, 

■  [Mart,  lib.  x.  ep.  47.] 
Nn2 
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and  in  rektion  to  it  are  to  receive  their  account.  But  now  if  you 
would  enjoy  life,  you  must  die ;  if  you  would  be  at  ease,  you  must 
take  up  Christ's  cross,  and  conform  to  His  sufferings ;  if  you  would 
*  save  your  life,'  you  must  'lose  it;'  and  if  you  would  be  rich,  you 
must  abound  in  good  works,  you  must  be  '  poor  in  spirit,'  and  de- 
spise the  world,  and  be  rich  unto  God :  for  whatsoever  is  contrary 
to  the  purchases  and  affections  of  this  world  is  an  endearment  of  our 
hopes  in  the  world  to  come.  And  therefore  He  having  stated  the 
question  so  that  either  we  must  quit  this  world  or  the  other;  our 
affections,  I  mean,  and  adherencies  to  this,  or  our  interest  and  hopes 
of  the  other :  the  choice  is  rendered  very  easy  by  the  words  of  my 
text,  because  the  distance  is  not  less  than  infinite,  and  the  compari- 
son hath  terms  of  a  vast  difference ;  heaven  and  hell,  eternity  and  a 
moment,  vanity  and  real  feUcitv,  life  and  death  eternal,  all  that  can 
be  hoped  for,  and  all  that  can  be  feared;  these  are  the  terms  of  our 
choice:  and  if  a  man  have  his  wits  about  him,  and  be  not  drunk 
with  sensuality  and  senselessness,  he  need  not  much  to  dispute 
before  he  pass  the  sentence.  For  nothing  can  be  given  to  us  to 
recompense  the  loss  of  heaven;  and  if  our  souls  be  lost,  there  is 
nothing  remaining  to  us  whereby  we  can  be  happy. 

'What  shall  it  profit  a  manf*  or  'what  shall  a  man  give?*  Is 
there  any  exchange  for  a  man's  soul?  The  question  is  an  av^ats 
of  the  negative;  nothing  can  be  given  for  an  Ajn-dAXayfta,  or  a 
price  to  satisfy  for  its  loss. 

The  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  was  given  to  recover  it,  or  as  an 
ivriXkayfjLa  to  God;  and  when  our  souls  were  forfeit  to  Him, 
nothing  less  than  the  life  and  passion  of  God  and  man  could  pay 
the  price,  I  say,  to  God ;  who  yet  was  not  concerned  in  the  loss, 
save  only  that  such  was  His  goodness  that  it  pitied  Him  to  see  His 
creature  lost.  But  to  us  what  shall  be  the*  avriXkayfjia,  what  can 
make  us  recompense  when  we  have  lost  our  own  souls  and  are  lost 
in  a  miserable  eternity?  what  can  then  recompense  us?  Not  all 
the  world,  not  ten  thousand  worlds;  and  of  this  that  miserable  man  • 
whose  soul  is  lost  is  the  best  judge.  For  the  question  is  iZvvrjTiKov, 
and  hath  a  potential  signification,  and  means  iroa-a  iiv  b^ajj'  that  is. 
Suppose  a  man  ready  to  die,  condemned  to  the  sentence  of  a  horrid 
death,  heightened  with  all  the  circumstances  of  trembling  and  amaze- 
ment, 'what  would  he  give'  to  save  his  life?  "Eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth V'  and  "all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life^." 
And  this  turned  to  a  proverb  among  the  Jews ;  for  so  the  last  words 
of  the  text  are,  tC  5too-et  &vOp<i)Tro9  ivriXXayfia  ttjs  >/^^y;  which 
proverb  being  usually  meant  concerning  a  temporal  deatli,  and  in- 
tended to  represent  the  sadnesses  of  a  condemned  person,  our  blessed 
Saviour  fits  to  His  own  purpose,  and  translates  to  the  signification 
of  death  eternal,  which  He  first  revealed  clearly  to  the  world.     And 
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because  no  interest  of  the  world  can  make  a  man  recompense  for  his 
life^  because  to  lose  that  makes  hitn  incapable  of  enjoying  the  ex- 
change, (and  he  were  a  strange  fool  who,  having  no  desim  upon 
immortality  or  virtue,  should  be  willing  to  be  hanged  for  a  thousand 
pound  jD^  annum,)  this  argument  increases  infinitely  in  the  purpose, 
of  our  blessed  Saviour;  and  to  gain  the  world,  and  to  lose  our 
souls,  in  the  christian  sense,  is  infinitely  more  madness  and  a  worse 
exchange  than  when  our  souls  signify  nothing  but  a  temporal  life. 
And  although  possibly  the  indefinite  hopes  of  Elysium,  or  an  honour- 
able name,  might  tempt  some  hardy  persons  to  leave  this  world, 
hoping  for  a  better  condition,  even  among  the  heathens;  yet  no 
excuse  will  acquit  a  Christian  jfrom  madness,  if  for  the  purchase  of 
this  world  he  lose  his  eternity. 

Here  then  first  we  will  consider  the  propositions  of  the  exchange, 
the  '  world,^  and  '  a  man's  soul,'  by  way  of  supposition,  supposing  all 
that  is  propounded  were  obtained,  '  the  whole  world/ 

Secondly  we  will  consider  what  is  Ukely  to  be  obtained  really  and 
indeed  of  the  world,  and  what  are  really  th^iniseries  of  a  lost  soul ; 
for  it  is  propounded  in  the  text  by  way  of  supposition,  ^if  a  man 
should  gain  the  world,'  which  no  man  ever  did  nor  ever  can,  and  he 
that  gets  most  gets  too  little  to  be  exchanged  for  a  temporal  life:  and. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  apply  it  to  your  practice,  and  make  material  con- 
siderations. 

I.  First  then,  suppose  a  man  gets  all  the  world, 

1.  What  is  it  that  he  gets  P  It  is  a  bubble  and  a  fantasm,  and 
hath  no  reality  beyond  a  present  transient  use ;  a  thing  that  is  im- 
possible to  be  enjoyed  because  its  fruits  and  usages  are  transmitted 
to  us  by  parts  and  by  succession.  He  that  hath  aJl  the  world  (if  we 
can  suppose  such  a  man)  cannot  have  a  dish  of  fresh  summer  fruits 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  not  so  much  as  a  green  fig :  and  very  much 
of  its  possessions  is  so  hid,  so  fugacious,  and  of  so  uncertain  pur- 
chase, that  it  is  like  the  riches  of  the  sea  to  the  lord  of  the  shore ; 
all  the  fish  and  wealth  i/vithin  all  its  hollownesses  are  his,  but  he  is 
never  the  better  for  what  he  cannot  get;  all  the  shell-fishes  that 
produce  pearl  produce  them  not  for  liim ;  and  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  shall  hide  her  treasures  in  undiscovered  retirements :  so  that 
it  will  signify  as  much  to  this  great  purchaser  to  be  entitled  to  an 
inheritance  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air;  he  is  so  £Eur  from  pos- 
sessing all  its  riches,  that  he  does  not  so  much  as  know  of  them, 
nor  understand  the  philosophy  of  her  minerals. 

2.  I  consider  that  he  that  is  the  greatest  possessor  in  the  world 
enjoys  its  best  and  most  noble  parts,  and  those  which  are  of  most 
excellent  perfection,  but  in  common  with  the  inferior  persons,  and 
the  most  despicable  of  his  kingdom.  Can  the  greatest  prince  enclose 
the  sun,  and  set  one  little  star  in  his  cabinet  for  his  own  use,  or  se- 
cure to  himself  the  gentle  and  benign  influence^  of  any  one  constel- 
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lation  P  Aie  not  his  sabjeots'  Mds  bedewed  with  the  same  showers 
that  water  his  gardens  of  pleasure  P 

Nay^  those  things  which  he  esteems  his  ornament  and  the  smga- 
larify  of  his  possessions,  are  they  not  of  more  use  to  others  than  to 
himself  P  for  suppose  his  garments  splendid  and  shining  like  the 
robe  of  a  cherub  or  the  clothing  of  the  fields,  all  that  he  that  wears 
them  enjojs  is  that  they  keep  him  warm,  md  dean,  and  modest ; 
and  all  this  is  done  by  dean  and  less  pompous  vestmoits ;  and  the 
beauty  of  them,  which  distinguishes  him  £rom  others,  is  made  to 
please  the  eyes  of  the  beholders ;  and  he  is  like  a  fair  bird,  or  the 
meretridous  painting  of  a  wanton  woman,  made  wholly  to  be  looked 
on,  that  is,  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  one  but  himself:  and  the  fairest 
face  and  the  sparkling  eye  cannot  percdre  or  enjoy  their  own  beau- 
ties but  by  rdiection.  it  is  I  that  am  pleased  with  beholding  his 
gaiety;  and  the  gay  man  in  his  greatest  oravery  is  only  pleased  be* 
cause  I  am  pleased  with  the  sight;  so  borrowing  his  little  and  ima- 
ginaiy  complacency  from  the  oelight  that  I  have,  not  from  any  in- 
herency of  his  own  posipssion. 

The  poorest  artisan  of  Borne,  walking  in  Oeesar's  gardens,  had  the 
same  pleasures  which  they  ministered  to  their  lord :  and  although  it 
may  be  he  was  put  to  gather  fruits  to  eat  from  another  place,  yet  his 
other  senses  were  delighted  equally  with  Gsesar's :  the  birds  made 
him  as  good  music,  the  flowers  gave  him  as  sweet  smells;  he  there 
sucked  as  good  air,  and  delighted  in  the  beauty  and  order  of  the 
place,  for  uie  same  reason  and  upon  the  same  perception  as  the 
prince  himsdf ;  save  only  that  Geesar  paid  for  all  mat  pleasure  vast 
sums  of  money,  the  blood  and  treasure  of  a  province,  which  the  poor 
man  had  for  nothing. 

8.  Suppose  a  man  lord  of  all  the  world  (for  still  we  are  but  in 
supposition) ;  yet  since  every  thing  is  recdved  not  according  to  its 
own  greatness  and  worth  but  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
cdver,  it  signifies  very  little  as  to  our  content  or  to  tiie  riches  of  our 
possesdon.  If  any  man  should  give  to  a  Uon  a  &ir  meadow  full  of 
hay  or  a  thousand  quince  trees ;  or  should  give  to  the  goodly  bull, 
the  master  and  the  fairest  of  the  whole  herd,  a  thousand  fair  stags; 
if  a  man  should  present  to  a  child  a  ship  laden  with  Persian  carpd» 
and  the  ingredients  of  the  rich  scarlet ;  all  these,  bdng  dispropor- 
tionate dther  to  the  appetite  or  to  the  understanding,  could  add 
nothing  of  content,  ana  might  declare  the  freeness  of  tne  presenter, 
but  they  upbraid  the  incapadty  of  the  receiver.  And  so  it  does  if 
God  should  give  the  whole  world  to  any  man.  He  knows  not  what 
to  do  with  it;  he  can  use  no  more  but  according  to  the  capadties  of 
a  man;  he  can  use  nothing  but  meat,  and  drink,  and  dothes;  and 
infinite  riches,  that  can  give  him  changes  of  raiment  every  day  and 
a  full  table,  do  but  give  him  a  dean  trencher  every  bit  he  eats;  it 
signifies  no  more  but  wantonness  and  variety,  to  the  same,  not  to  any 
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new  porpoees.  He  to  whom  the  world  can  be  given  to  any  pnrpoee 
greater  tiian  a  private  estate  can  minister^  must  have  new  capacities 
created  in  him :  he  needs  the  understanding  of  an  angel  to  take  the 
accounts  of  his  estate ;  he  had  need  have  a  stomach  like  fire  or  the 
grave^  for  else  he  can  eat  no  more  than  one  of  his  healthful  subjects ; 
and  unless  he  hath  an  eye  like  the  sun^  and  a  motion  like  that  of 
a  thought^  and  a  bulk  as  big  as  one  of  the  orbs  erf  heaven,  the  plea- 
sures cdT  his  eye  can  be  no  greats  than  to  behold  the  beau^  of 
a  little  i^ospect  from  a  hill,  or  to  look  upon  the  heap  of  gold  packed 
up  in  a  little  room,  or  to  dote  upon  a  cabinet  of  jewels,  better  than 
which  there  is  no  man  that  sees  at  all  but  sees  every  day.  For,  not 
to  name  the  beauties  and  sparkling  diamonds  of  heaven,  a  man's,  or 
a  woman's,  or  a  hawk's  eye,  is  more  beauteous  and  excellent  than  aU 
the  jewels  of  his  crown.  And  when  we  remember  that  a  beast,  who 
hath  quicker  senses  than  a  man,  yet  hath  not  so  great  delight  in  the 
fruition  of  any  object,  because  be  wants  undCTstanding  and  the  power 
to  make  reflex  acts  upon  his  perception ;  it  will  follow  that  under- 
standing and  knowledg|e  is  the  greatest  instiranent  of  pleasure,  and 
he  that  is  most  knowing  hath  a  capacity  to  become  nappv  which 
a  less  knowing  prince  or  a  rich  person  hath  not;  and  in  this  only 
a  man's  capacity  is  capable  of  enlargement.  But  then,  although  they 
only  have  power  to  relish  any  pleasure  rightly  who  rightly  under- 
stand the  nature,  and  degrees,  and  essences,  and  ends  of  thin^ ;  yet 
they  that  do  so  understand  also  the  vanity  and  the  nnsatisfjrmgness 
of  the  things  of  this  world,  so  that  the  relish,  which  could  not  be 
great  but  in  a  great  understanding,  appears  contemptible,  because  its 
vanity  appears  at  the  same  time;  the  understanding  sees  all,  and 
sees  through  it. 

4.  The  greatest  vanity  of  this  worid  is  remarkable  in  this,  that  all 
its  joys  summed  up  together  are  not  big  enough  to  counterpoise  the 
evil  of  one  sharp  disease,  or  to  allay  a  sorrow,  ^or  imagine  a  man 
great  in  his  dominion  as  Cyrus,  rich  as  Solomon,  victorious  as  David, 
beloved  like  Titus,  learned  as  Trismegist,  powerful  as  all  the  Boman 
greatness;  all  this,  and  the  results  of  m  this,  give  him  no  more 
pleasure  in  the  midst  of  a  fever  or  the  tortures  of  the  stone,  than  if 
he  were  only  lord  of  a  little  dish,  and  a  dish-full  of  fountam  water. 
Indeed  the  excellency  of  a  holy  conscience  is  a  comfort  and  a  maga- 
zine of  joy  so  great  that  it  sweetens  the  most  bitter  potion  of  the 
world,  and  makes  tortures  and  death  not  only  tolerable  but  amiable; 
and  therefore  to  part  with  this,  whose  excellency  is  so  great,  for  the 
world,  that  is  of  so.  inconsiderable  a  worth  as  not  to  have  in  it  re- 
compense enough  for  the  sorrows  of  a  sharp  disease,  is  a  bargam  fit 
to  be  made  by  none  but  fools  and  madmen.  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  Herod  the  great,  and  his  grandchild  Agrippa,  were  sad  in- 
stances of  this  great  truth ;  to  every  of  which  it  happened,  that  the 
grandeur  of  their  fortune,  the  greatness  of  their  possessions,  and  the 
increase  of  their  estate,  disappeared  and  expired  like  camphire,  at 
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their  arrest  by  those  several  sharp  diseases^  which  covered  their 
head  with  cypress^  and  hid  their  crowns  in  an  inglorious  grave. 

For  what  can  all  the  world  minister  to  a  sick  person^  if  it  repre- 
sents all  the  spoils  of  nature,  and  the  choicest  delicacies  of  limd  and 
sea?  Alas,  his  appetite  is  lost,  and  to  see  a  pebble-stone  is  more 
pleasing  to  him,  for  he  can  look  upon  that  without  loathing,  but  not 
so  upon  the  most  delicious  fare  that  ever  made  famous  the  Soman 
luxury.  Perfumes  make  his  head  ache ;  if  you  load  him  with  jewels 
you  press  him  with  a  burden  as  troublesome  as  his  grave-stone :  and 
what  pleasure  is  in  all  those  possessions  that  cannot  make  his  pillow 
easy,  nor  tame  the  rebeUion  of  a  tumultuous  humour,  nor  restore  the 
use  of  a  withered  hand,  or  straighten  a  crooked  finger  P  Vain  is  the 
hope  of  that  man  whose  soul  rests  upon  vanity  and  such  unprofit- 
able possessions.  . 

5.  Suppose  a  man  lord  of  all  this  world,  an  universal  monarch,  as 
some  princes  have  lately  designed;  all  that  cannot  minister  content 
to  him ;  not  that  content  wmch  a  poor  contemplative  man,  by  the 
strength  of  christian  philosophy  and  the  support  of  a  very  small  for- 
tune, daily  does  enjoy.  All  his  power  and  greatness  cannot  command 
the  sea  to  overflow  his  shores,  or  to  stay  from  retiring  to  the  o{^posite 
strand ;  it  cannot  make  his  children  dutiful  or  wise ;  and  though  the 
world  admired  at  the  greatness  of  Philip  the  second's  fortune,  m  the 
accession  of  Portugal  and  the  East  Indies  to  his  principalities,  yet 
this  could  not  allay  the  infelicity  of  his  family,  and  the  unhandsome- 
i^ess  of  his  condition,  in  having  a  proud,  and  mdiscreet,  and  a  vicious 
young  prince  likely  to  inherit  all  his  greatness.  And  if  nothing  ap- 
pears in  the  face  of  such  a  fortune  to  tell  all  the  world  that  it  is 
spotted  and  imperfect ;  yet  there  is  in  all  conditions  of  the  world 
such  weariness  and  tediousness  of  the  spirits,  that  a  man  is  ever  more 
pleased  with  hopes  of  going  off  from  the  present,  than  in  dwelling 
upon  that  condition,  which,  it  may  be,  others  admire  and  think 
beauteous,  but  none  knoweth  the  smart  of  it  but  he  that  drank  off 
the  little  pleasure  and  felt  the  ill  relish  of  the  appendage.  How 
many  kings  have  groaned  under  the  burden  of  their  crowns,  and  have 
sunk  down  alid  died  P  How  many  have  quitted  thdr  pompous  cares, 
and  retired  into  private  lives,  there  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  philo- 
sophy and  religion,  which  their  thrones  denied  ? 

And  if  we  consider  the  supposition  of  the  text,  the  thing  will 
demonstrate  itself.  For  he  who  can  be  supposed  the  owner  and 
purchaser  of  the  whole  world,  must  either  be  a  king  or  a  private 
person.  A  private  person  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  the  man ; 
for  if  he  be  subject  to  another,  how  can  he  oe  lord  of  the  whole 
world  P  But  if  he  be  a  king,  it  is  certain  that  his  cares  are  greater 
than  any  mxa%  his  fears  are  bigger,  his  evils  mountainous,  the  acci- 
dents that  discompose  him  are  more  frequent,  and  sometimes  intoler- 
able ;  and  of  all  his  great  possessions  he  hath  not  the  greatest  use 
and  benefit;  but  they  are  like  a  great  harvest,  which  more  labourers 
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mast  bring  in^  and  more  mnst  eat  of ;  only  he  is  the  centre  of  all  the 
cares,  and  they  fix  npon  him,  but  the  profits  run  out  to  all  the  lines 
of  the  circle,  to  all  that  are  about  him ;  whose  good  is  th^efore  greater 
than  the  good  of  the  prince  because  what  they  enjoy  is  the  purchase  of 
the  prince's  care,  and  so  they  feed  upon  his  cost ; 

PriTatuaqae  magis  TiTam  te  rege  beatns*. 
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•  eo  fit, 


Plenior  at  bi  quot  delectet  copia  justo, 
Cum  ripa  simul  avulsos  ferat  Aufidas  acer  *. 

For  SO  I  have  heard  of  persons  whom  the  river  hath  swept  away 
toother  with  the  turf  thejr  pressed,  when  they  stooped  to  drown  their 
pnde  rather  than  their  thirst. 

6.  But  this  supposition  hath  a  lessening  term.  If  a  man  could 
be  bom  heir  of  aU  the  world,  it  were  something ;  but  no  man  ever 
was  so,  except  Him  only  who  enjoyed  the  least  of  it,  the  Son  of  man, 
that  ^  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.'  But  in  the  supposition  it  is, 
''  K  a  man  could  gain  the  whole  world,''  which  supposes  labour  and 
sorrow,  trouble  and  expense,  venture  and  hazard,  and  so  much  time 
expired  in  its  acquist  and  purchase,  that,  besides  the  possession  is  not 
secured  to  us  for  a  term  of  life,  so  our  lives  are  almost  expired  before 
we  become  estated  in  our  purchases.  And  indeed  it  is  a  sad  thing 
to  see  an  ambitious  or  a  covetous  person  make  his  life  unplea- 
sant, troublesome,  and  vexatious,  to  grasp  a  power  bigger  than 
himself,  to  fight  for  it  with  infinite  hazards  of  his  life,  so  that  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  but  he  perishes  in  the  attempt,  and  gets  nothing  at 
all  but  an  untimely  grave,  a  reproachful  memory,  and  an  early  damna- 
tion. But  suppose  he  gets  a  victory,  and  that  the  unhappy  party 
is  put  to  begin  a  new  game;  then  to  see  the  fears,  the  wateniulness, 
the  diligence,  the  laborious  arts  to  secure  a  possession^  lest  the  de- 
sperate party  should  recover  a  desperate  game.  And  suppose  this 
with  a  new  stock  of  labours,  danger,  and  expense,  be  seconded  by  a 
new  success ;  then  to  look  upon  the  new  emergencies,  and  troubles, 
and  discontents  among  his  friends,  about  psoi^ing  the  spoil;  the 
envies,  the  jealousies,  the  slanders,  the  underminings,  and  the  per- 
petual insecurity  of  his  condition :  all  this,  I  say,  is  to  see  a  man  take 
infinite  pains  to  make  himself  miserable.  But  if  he  will  be  so  un- 
learned as  to  call  this  gallantry  or  a  splendid  fortune ;  yet  by  this 
time,  when  he  remembers  he  hath  certainly  spent  much  of  nis  time  in 
trouble,  and  how  long  he  shall  enjoy  this  he  is  still  uncertain ;  he  is 
not  certain  of  a  month ;  and  suppose  it  be  seven  years,  yd;  when 
he  comes  to  die  and  cast  up  his  accounts,  and  shall  find  nothing 
remaining  but  a  sad  remembrance  of  evils  and  troubles  past,  and  ex- 
pectations of  worse,  infinitely  worse,  he  must  acknowledge  himself 
convinced  that  to  gain  all  this  world  is  a  fortune  not  worth  the  labour 
and  the  dangers,  the  fears  and  transportations  of  passions,  though 
the  soul's  loss  be  not  considered  in  the  bargain. 

n.  But  I  told  you  all  this  while  that  this  is  but  a  supposition  still, 
the  putting  of  a  case  or  like  a  fiction  of  law ;  nothing  real.  For  if 
we  consider  in  the  second  place  how  much  every  man  is  likely  to  get 
really,  and  how  much  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  get,  we  shall  find 
the  account  far  shorter  yet,  and  the  purchase  most  tnfiing  and  incon* 
siderable. 

•  [Hor.  Bat  L  1.  lin.  66.] 
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1,  Por  first,  the  world  is  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  by  all  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  same  portion  of  it  by  several  persons  in  their  several 
capacities.  A  prince  enjoys  his  whole  kingdom,  not  as  all  his  people 
enjoys  it,  birt  in  the  manner  of  a  prince ;  the  subject  in  the  manner 
of  subjects.  The  prince  hath  certain  regalia  beyond  the  rest,  but  the 
feudal  right  of  subjects  does  them  more  emolument,  and  the  regalia 
does  the  prince  more  honour ;  and  those  that  hold  the  fees  in  sub- 
ordinate right  transmit  it  also  to  their  tenants,  b^eficiaries  and 
dependants,  to  public  uses,  to  charity,  and  hospitality ;  all  which  is  a 
lessening  of  the  lord^s  possessions,  and  a  cutting  his  river  into  little 
streams,  not  that  himsdf  alone,  but  that  all  his  relatives,  may  drink 
and  be  refreshed.  Thus  the  well  where  the  woman  of  Samaria  sate, 
was  Jacobus  well,  and  he  drank  of  it ;  but  so  did  his  wives,  and  his 
children  and  his  cattle.  So  that  what  we  call  ours  is  really  ours  but 
for  our  portion  of  expense  and  use ;  we  have  so  UtUe  of  it  that  our 
servants  have  fjEur  more,  and  that  which  is  ours  is  nothing  but  the 
title,  and  the  care,  and  the  trouble  of  securing  and  dispensing; 
save  only  that  Gtod,  whose  stewards  we  all  are,  wm  call  such  owners 
(as  they  are  pleased  to  call  themselves)  to  strict  accounts  for  their 
disbursements.  And  by  this  account  the  possession  or  dominion  is 
but  a  word,  and  serves  a  fancy,  or  a  passion,  or  a  vice,  but  no  real 
end  of  nature.  It  is  the  use  and  spending  it  that  makes  a  man,  to 
all  real  purposes  of  nature,  to  be  the  owner  of  it;  and  in  this  the 
lord  and  master  hath  but  a  share. 

2,  But  secondly,  consider  how  far  short  of  the  whole  world  the 
greatest  prince  that  ever  reigned  did  come.  Alexander,  that  wept 
because  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conqua*,  was  in  his  knowledge 
deceived  and  brutish  as  in  his  passion ;  he  over-ran  much  of  Asia, 
but  he  could  never  pass  the  Qanges,  and  never  thrust  his  sword  in 
the  bowels  of  Europe,  and  knew  nothing  of  America.  And  the 
olKoviiivri,  or  the  'whole  world,'  began  to  have  an  appropriate  sense; 
and  was  rather  ^ut  to  the  Boman  greatness  as  an  honourable  appella- 
tive, than  did  signify  that  they  were  lords  of  the  world,  who  never 
went  beyond  Persia,  Egypt,  nor  Britain. 

But  why  do  I  talk  of  great  things  in  this  question  of  the  exchange 
of  the  soul  for  the  world?  Because  it  is  a  real  bargain  which  many 
men  (too  many  God  knows)  do  make,  we  must  consider  it  as  applicable 
to  practice.  Every  man  that  loses  his  soul  for  the  purchase  of  the 
wond,  must  not  look  to  have  the  portion  of  a  king.  How  few  men 
are  princes ;  and  of  those  that  are  not  bom  so,  how  seldom  instances 
are  found  in  story  of  persons  that  by  their  industry  became  so  P  But 
we  must  come  fiar  lower  yet.  Thousands  there  are  that  damn  them- 
selves ;  and  yet  their  purchase,  at  long-running,  and  aft^  a  base  and 
weary  life  spent,  is  but  five  hundred  pounds  a  year :  nay,  it  may  be> 
they  only  cozen  an  easy  person  out  of  a  good  estate,  and  pay  for  it  at 
an  easy  rate,  which  they  obtain  by  lyinff,  by  drinking,  by  flattery,  by 
force;  and  the  gain  is  nothing  but  a  thousand  pound  m  the  whole. 
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or^  it  may  be^  nothing  but  a  convenience.    Nay^  how  many  men 
hazard  their  salvation  for  an  acre  of  ground^  for  twenty  pounds  to 

?'ease  a  master^  to  get  a  smile  and  a  kind  usage  from  a  superior  ? 
hese  men  get  but  little^  though  they  did  not  give  so  much  for  it : 
so  little/ that  Epictetus*  thought  the  purchase  dear  enough  tiiough 
you  paid  nothing  for  it  but  flattery  and  observance :  Ov  irapcjcXii^s 
i<f>  ktrrCaalv  tivos  ;  ov  yhp  IbcuKas  r<p  Kokovim  Sirov  vdoXcrrcu  rh 
h^lirvov  iitaivov  V  avrb  v<ok€l,  B^paittlas  itiAkd.  Observance  was 
the  price  of  his  meal;  and  he^  paid  too  dear  for  one  that  gave  his 
birthright  for  it,  but  he  that  exchanges  his  soul  for  it  knows  not  the 
vanity  of  his  purchase  nor  the  value  of  his  loss. .  He  that  gains  the 
purchase  and  spoil  of  a  kingdom^  hath  got  that  which  to  all  that  are 
placed  in  heaven^  or  to  a  man  that  were  seated  in  the  paths  of  the 
sun^  seems  but  like  a  spot  in  an  eye,  or  a  mathematical  point,  so  with- 
out vastness  that  it  seems  to  be  without  dimensions  :  but  he  whose 
purchase  is  but  his  neighbour's  field  or  a  few  unjust  acres,  hath  got 
that  which  is  inconsiderable  below  the  notice  and  description  of  tiie 
map;  for  by  such  hieroglyphical  representments  Socrates °  chid  the 
vani^  of  a  proud  Athenian. 

3.  Although  these  premises  may  suffice  to  shew  that  the  supposed 

Eurchase  is  but  vain,  and  that  all  which  men  use  really  to  obtain  is 
^ss  than  trifles ;  yet  even  the  possession  of  it,  whatsoever  it  be,  is 
not  mere  and  unmixed,  but  allayed  with  sorrow  and  uneasiness ;  the 
gain  hath  but  enlai^ed  our  appetite,  and,  like  a  draught  to  an  hydro- 
pic person,  hath  enraged  his  thirst ;  and  still  that  wluch  he  hath  not, 
IS  infinitely  bigger  than  what  he  hath,  since  the  first  enlargement  of 
his  purchase  was  not  to  satisfy  necessity,  but  his  passion,  his  lust  or 
his  avarice,  his  pride  or  his  revenge.  These  things  cease  not  by  thdr 
fuel ;  but  their  flames  grow  bigger,  and  the  capacities  are  stretched, 
and  they  want  more  than  they  did  at  first.  For  who  wants  most,  he 
that  wants  five  pound,  or  he  that  wants  five  thousand  ?  And  sup- 
posing a  man  naturally  supported  and  provided  for,  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  nature  there  is  no  difference  but  that  the  poor  hath  enough 
to  fill  his  belly,  and  the  rich  man  can  never  have  enough  to  fill  Us 
eye.  The  poor  man's  wants  are  no  greater  than  what  may  be  sup- 
plied by  charity;  and  the  rich  man's  wants  are  so  big  that  none  but 
princes  can  relieve  them ;  and  they  are  left  to  all  the  temptations  of 
great  vices  and  huge  cares  to  make  their  reparations. 

Direa  eget  gemmis,  Cereali  munere  pauper ; 

Sed  cam  egeant  ambo,  pauper  egens  minui  est  d. 

If  the  greatness  of  the  world's  possessions  produce  such  fruits, 
vexation,  and  care,  and  want ;  the  ambitious  requuring  of  great  estates 
is  but  like  the  selling  of  a  fountain  to  buy  a  fever,  a  parting  with 
content  to  buy  necessity,  and  the  purchase  of  an  unhandsome  con- 
dition  at  the  price  of  infelicity. 

•  [Enchir.,  cap.  xxxil  p.  17.]  «  [^lian,  var.  hist  iu.  28.] 

*  [Gen.  XXV.  38.]  *  [Auson.  ep.  cxxxiy.] 
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4.  He  that  enjoys  a  great  portion  of  this  world  hath  most  com- 
monly the  allay  of  some  great  cross,  which  although  sometimes  God 
designs  in  mercy,  to  wean  his  affections  bom  the  world,  and  for  the 
abstracting  them  from  sordid  adherencies  and  cohabitation,  to  make 
his  eyes  like  stars,  to  fix  them  in  the  orbs  of  heaven  and  the  regions 
of  felicity,  yet  they  are  an  inseparable  appendant  and  condition  of 
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I  omit  to  speak  of  the  habitaal  intemperance  which  is  too  com- 
monly annexed  to  festiTal  and  delicious  tables^  where  there  is  no 
other  measure  or  restraint  upon  the  appetite  but  its  fulness  and 
satiety,  and  when  it  cannot  or  dare  not  eat  more.  Oftentimes  it 
happens  that  the  intemperance  of  a  poor  table  is  more  temperate  and 
hath  less  of  luxury  in  it  than  the  temperance  cf  a  rich.  To  this  are 
consequent  all  the  evil  accid^its  and  effects  of  fulness;  jMide,  lust, 
wantonness,  softnesses  of  disposition  and  dissolution  of  manners,  huge 
talking,  imperiousness,  despite  and  contempt  of  poor  persons;  and 
at  the  best  it  is  a  great  temptation  for  a  man  to  have  in  his  power 
whatsoever  he  can  have  in  his  sensual  desires.  Who  then  shall  check 
his  Toracity,  or  calm  his  revenge,  or  allay  his  -pnie,  or  mortify  his 
lust,  or  humble  his  spirit?  It  is  like  as  when  a  lustful  ^oung  and 
tempted  person  lives  perpetually  with  his  amorous  and  dehcious  mis- 
tress :  if  he  scapes  burning  that  is  inflamed  from  within  and  set  on 
fire  from  without,  it  is  a  greater  miracle  than  the  eso^^ing  from  the 
flames  of  the  furnace  by  the  three  children  of  tiie  captivity.  And 
just  such  a  thing  is  the  possession  of  tjie  world ;  it  furnishes  us  with 
abilities  to  sin  and  opportunities  of  ruin,  and  it  makes  us  to  dwell 
with  poisons,  and  dangers,  and  enemies. 

And  although  the  grace  of  God  is  sufficient  to  great  personages 
and  masters  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  a  young  man  to 
be  tied  upon  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  fastened  by  the  arms  and  band  of 
a  courtesan,  and  tempted  wantonly,  and  yet  to  escape  the  danger 
and  the  crime,  and  to  triumph  gloriously,  for  so  St.  Hierome^  reports 
of  a  son  of  the  king  of  Nicomedia;  and  riches  and  a  free  fortune 
are  designed  by  God  to  be  a  mercy,  and  an  opportunity  of  doing 
noble  things,  and  excellent  charity,  and  exact  justice,  and  to  protect 
innocenee,  and  to  defend  oppressed  people :  yet  it  is  a  mercy  mixdl 
with  much  danger;  yea,  it  is  like  the  present  of  a  whole  vintage  to 
a  man  in  a  heSbic  fever;  he  will  be  snrewdly  tempted  to  drink  of 
it,  and  if  he  does,  he  is  inflamed,  and  may  chance  to  die  with  the 
kindness.  Happy  are  those  persons  who  use  the  world,  and  abuse 
it  not ;  who  possess  a  part  of  it,  and  love  it  for  no  oth^  ends  but 
for  necessities  of  nature,  and  conveniences  of  person,  and  discharge  of 
all  their  duty  and  the  offices  of  religion,  and  charity  to  Christ  and 
all  Christ's  members.  But  since  he  th^  hath  all  the  world  cannot 
command  nature  to  do  him  one  office  extraordinary,  and  enjoys  the 
best  part  but  in  common  with  the  poorest  man  in  the  world,  and  can 
use  no  more  of  it  but  according  to  a  limited  and  a  very  narrow  capa- 
city; and  whatsoever  he  can  use  or  possess  cannot  outweigh  the 
present  pressure  of  a  sharp  disease,  nor  can  it  at  all  give  him  con- 
tent, without  which  there  can  be  nothing  of  feUcity ;  since  a  prince, 
in  the  matter  of  using  the  world,  differs  nothii^  from  his  subjects 


'  [In  vito  S.  Pauli,  torn,  iv,  part  2.  coL  69.— Idem  memorat  Nioeph.  H.  E.  Tii  18.] 
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but  in  mere  accidents  ^  and  circnmstances,  and  yet  these  very  many 
trifling  difl*erences  are  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  so  much  labour  and 
care^  so  great  expense  of  time  and  trouble^  that  the  possession  will 
not  pay  Urns  much  of  the  price;  and  after  all  this  the  man  may  die 
two  hours  after  he  hath  made  his  troublesome  and  exp^sive  pur- 
chase^ and  is  certain  not  to  enioy  it  long;  add  to  this  last;  that  most 
men  get  so  little  of  the  world  that  it  is  altogether  of  a  trifling  and 
inconsidCTable  interest;  that  they  who  have  the  most  of  this  world 
have  the  most  of  that  but  in  title  and  in  supreme  rights  and  reserved 
privilegesiy  the  real  nse  descending  upon  others  to  more  substantial 
purposes;  that  the  possession  of  this  trifle  is  mixed  wil^  sorrow 
upon  other  accidents^  and  is  allayed  with  fear;  and  that  the  great- 
ness of  men's  possessions  increases  their  thirsty  and  enlarges  their 
wants  by  swelling  their  capaciij,  and^  above  all^  is  of  so  great  danger 
to  a  man's  virtue  that  a  great  fortune  and  a  very  great  virtue  are  not 
always  observed  to  grow  together;  he  that  observes  all  this,  and 
much  more  he  may  observe,  will  see  that  he  that  gains  the  whole 
world  hath  made  no  such  great  bargain  of  it,  although  he  had  it  for 
nothing  but  the  necessary  unavoidable  troubles  in  getting  it.  But 
how  great  a  folty  is  it  to  buy  so  great  a  trouble,  so  great  a  vanity, 
with  the  loss  of  our  precious  souls,  remains  to  be  considered  in  the 
foDowing  parts  of  the  text. 


SEEMON  XIX. 

PABT  IL 

*^  And  lose  his  own  soul  ?  "  or,  ''  What  shall  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul  ?" — ^And  now  the  question  is  finally  stated,  and 
the  dispute  is  concerning  the  sum  of  afiiairs. 

— —  De  morte  bominis  nulla  est  cunctatio  longal>. 

And  therefore  when  the  soul  is  at  stake,  not  for  its  temporal  but 
for  its  eternal  interest,  it  is  not  good  to  be  hasiy  in  determining 
without  taking  just  measures  of  the  exchange.  Solomon  had  the 
good  things  of  the  world  actually  in  possession,  and  he  tried  them  at 
the  touchstone  of  prudence  and  natural  value,  and  found  them  allayed 
with  vanity  and  imp^fection ;  and  we  that  see  them  '  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanciuary,'  and  tried  by  the  touchstone  of  the  Spirit^ 
find  them  not  only  light  and  unprofitable,  but  pungent  and  dolorous* 
But  now  we  are  to  consider  what  it  is  that  men  part  with  and  lose, 
when  with  passion  and  impotency  they  get  the  world ;  and  that  will 
present  the  bargain  to  be  an  huge  infelicity.    And  tUs  I  observe  to 

9  ['acccdcnta*  in  first  ed.]  '  h  [Vid.  Jut.  tI  221.] 
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be  intimated  in  the  word^  ^  lose/  For  lie  that  gives  gold  for  cloth 
or  precious  stones  for  breads  serves  his  needs  of  nature  and  loses 
nothing  by  it ;  and  the  merchant  that  found  a  pearl  of  great  price 
and  sold  all  that  he  had  to  make  the  purchase  of  it'^  made  a  good 
venture ;  he  was  no  loser :  but  here  the  case  is  otherwise;  when  a 
man  gains  the  whole  world  and  his  soul  goes  in  the  exchange^  he 
hath  not  done  like  a  merchant  but  like  a  chfld  or  prodigal ;  he  hath 
given  himself  awav^  he  hath  lost  all  f^hat  can  distinguish  him  from  a 
^ave  or  a  miserable  person^  he  loses  his  soul  in  the  exchange.  For 
the  soul  of  a  man  all  the  world  cannot  be  a  just  price ;  a  man  may 
lose  it  or  throw  it  away^  but  he  can  never  make  a  good  exchange 
when  he  parts  with  this  jewel :  and  therefore  our  olessed  Saviour 
rarely  well  expresses  it  by  (vt^iovv,  which  is  fully  opposed  to  K4pbos, 
'  gain  f  it  is  such  an  ill  market  a  man  makes  as  if  he  should  pro- 
claim his  riches  and  goods  vendible  for  a  garland  of  thistles  decked 
and  trimmed  up  with  the  stinking  poppy. 

But  we  shall  better  understand  the  nature  of  this  bargain  if  we 
consider  the  soul  that  is  exchanged ;  what  it  is  in  itself,  in  order,  not 
of  nature,  but  to  felicity  and  the  capacities  of  joy ;  secondly,  what 
price  the  Son  of  God  paid  for  it ;  and,  thirdly,  what  it  is  to  lose  it ; 
that  is,  what  miseries  and  tortures  are  signified  by  losing  a  soul*^. 

1.  First,  if  we  consider  what  the  soul  is  in  its  own  capacity  to 
happiness,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  an  excellency  greater  than  the  sun, 
of  an  angehcal  substance,  sister  to  a  cherubin,  an  image  of  the  Divinity, 
and  the  great  argument  of  that  mercy  whereby  Qod  did  distinguish 
us  irom  uie  lower  form  of  beasts,  and  trees,  and  minerals. 

For  so  it  was  the  scripture  affibrms,  that  "  Ood  made  man  after  His 
own  image,^^  that  is,  secundum  illam  imaginem  et  ideam  quam  cancepii 
ipse^;  not  according  to  the  likeness  of  any  of  those  creatures  which 
were  pre-existent  to  man's  production,  not  according  to  any  of  those 
images  or  ideas  whereby  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but 
by  a  new  form  to  distinguish  him  from  all  other  substances;  He 
made  him  by  a  new  idea  of  His  own,  by  an  uncreated  exemplar. 
And  besides  that  this  was  a  donation  of  intelligent  faculties  such  as 
we  understand  to  be  perfect  and  essential,  or  rather  the  essence  of 
God,  it  was  abo  a  designation  of  him  to  a  glorious  immortality,  and 
a  communication  of  the  rays  and  reflections  of  His  own  essential 
felicities. 

But  the  ^oul  is  all  that  whereby  we  may  be,  and  without  which 
we  cannot  be,  happy.  It  is  not  the  eye  that  sees  the  beauties  of 
the  heaven,  nor  the  ear  that  hears  the  sweetnesses  of  music,  or  the 
glad  tidings  of  a  prosperous  accident,  but  the  soul  that  perceives  all 
the  relishes  of  sensual  and  intellectual  perfections;  and  the  more 

[Matt  xiiL  45.]  in  Gen.   i.  26.  opp.  torn.  L  p.  11,  foL 

7a  man's  soul'  in  first  ed.]  Lugd.  16£0.] 

Ita  nonnulli  lecundum   Malvend. 
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noble  and  excellent  the  soul  is,  the  greater  and  more  savoury  are  its 
perceptions.  And  if  a  child  beholds  the  rich  ermine,  or  the  diamonds 
of  a  starry  night,  or  the  order  of  the  world,  or  hears  the  discourses  of 
an  apostle ;  because  he  makes  no  reflex  acts  upon  himself,  and  sees 
not  that  he  sees,  he  can  have  but  the  pleasure  of  a  fool  or  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  a  mule.  But  although  the  reflection  of  its  own  acts  be 
a  rare  instrument  of  pleasure  or  pain  respectively,  yet  the  soul's  ex- 
cellency is  upon  the  same  reason  not  perceived  by  us,  by  which  the 
sapidness  of  pleasant  things  of  nature  are  not  understooa  by  a  child ; 
even  because  the  soul  cannot  reflect  far  lenough.  For  as  the  sun, 
which  is  the  fountain  of  Ught  and  heat,  makes  violent  and  direct 
emission  of  his  rays  from  himself,  but  reflects  them  no  further  than 
to  the  bottom  of  a  cloud,  or  the  lowest  imaginary  circle  of  the  middle 
region,  and  therefore  receives  not  a  duplicate^  of  his  own  heat :  so  is 
the  soul  of  man ;  it  reflects  upon  its  own  inferior  actions  of  particular 
sense  or  general  understandmg ;  but  because  it  knows  little  of  its 
own  nature,  the  manners  of  volition,  the  immediate  instruments  of 
understanding,  the  way  how  it  comes  to  meditate ;  and  cannot  discern 
how  a  sudden  thought  arrives,  or  the  solution  of  a  doubt  not  depend- 
ing upon  preceding  premises ;  therefore  above  half  its  pleasures  are 
abated,  and  its  own  worth  loss  understood.  And  possibly  it  is  the 
better  it  is  so :  if  the  elephant  knew  his  strength  or  the  horse  the 
vigorousness  of  his  own  spirit,  they  would  be  as  rebellious  against 
their  rulers  as  unreasonable  men  against  government;  nay,  the  angels 
themselves,  because  their  light  reflected  home  to  their  orbs  and  they 
understood  all  the  secrets  of  their  own  perfection,  they  grew  ver- 
tiginous and  fell  from  the  battlements  of  heaven.  But  the  excellency 
of  a  human  soul  shall  then  be  truly  understood,  when  the  reflection 
will  make  no  distraction  of  our  faculties,  nor  enkindle  any  irregular 
fires ;  when  we  may  understand  ourselves  without  danger. 

In  the  mean  this  consideration  is  gone  high  enough,  when  we 
understand  the  soul  of  a  man  to  be  so  excellently  perfect,  that  we 
cannot  understand  how  excellently  perfect  it  is ;  that  being  the  best 
way  of  expressing  our  conceptions  of  God  himself.  And  therefore 
I  shall  not  need  by  distinct  discourses  to  represent  that  the  will  of 
man  is  the  last  resort  and  sanctuary  of  true  pleasure,  which  in  its 
formality  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  conformity  of  possession  or  of 
being  to  the  will;  that  the  understanding,  being  tne  channel  and 
conveyance  of  the  noblest  perceptions,  feeds  upon  pleasures  in  all  its 
proportionate  acts,  and  unless  it  be  disturbed  by  intervening  sins  and 
remembrances  derived  hence,  keeps  a  perpetual  festival ;  that  the 
passions  are  every  of  them  fitted  with  an  object  in  which  they  rest  as 
in  their  centre ;  that  they  have  such  delight  in  these  their  proper 
objects  that  too  often  they  venture  a  damnation  rather  than  qmt  their 
interest  and  possession.  But  yet  from  these  considerations  it  would 
follow  that  to  lose  a  soul,  which  is  designed  to  be  an  immense  sea  of 
^  ['  receives  a  duplicate'  in  first  ed.] 
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pleasures  even  in  its  natural  capacities,  is  to  lose  all  that  wherebj  a 
man  can  possibly  be,  or  be  supposed,  happy.  And  so  much  the 
rather  is  tnis  understood  to  be  an  insupportable  calamity,  because 
losing  a  soul  in  this  sense  is  not  a  mere  privation  of  those  felicities 
of  which  a  soul  is  naturally  designed  to  be  a  partaker,  but  it  is 
an  investing  it  with  contrary  objects,  and  cross  effects,  and  dolorous 
perceptions:  for  the  will,  if  it  misses  its  desires,  is  afflicted;  and 
the  understanding,  when  it  ceases  to  be  ennobled  with  excellent 
things,  is  made  ignorant/  as  a  swine,  dull  as  the  foot  of  a  rock ; 
and  the  affections  are  in  the  destitution  of  their  perfective  actions 
made  tumultuous,  vexed  and  discomposed  to  the  height  of  rage 
and  violence.  But  tliis  is  but  the  ipx^i  d>blv(i>v\  Hhe  beginning 
of  those  throes,'  which  end  not  but  in  eternal  infelicity. 

2.  Secondly,  if  we  consider  the  price  that  the  Son  of  God  paid  for 
the  redemption  of  a  soul,  we  shall  better  estimate  of  it  than  from  the 
weak  discourses  of  our  imperfect  and  unlearned  philosophy:  not 
the  spoil  of  rich  provinces,  not  the  estimate  of  kingdoms,  not  the 
price  of  Cleopatra  s  draught*,  not  any  thing  that  was  corruptible  or 
perishing;  for  that  which  could  not  one  minute  retard  the  term  of 
its  own  natural  dissolution  could  not  be  a  price  for  the  redemption 
of  one  perishing  soul.  And  if  we  list  but  to  remember,  and  then 
consider,  that  a  miserable,  lost,  and  accursed  soul,  does  so  infinitely 
undervalue  and  disrelish  all  the  goods  and  riches  that  this  world 
dotes  on  that  he  hath  no  more  gust  in  them  or  pleasure  than  the 
fox  hath  in  eating  a  turf  J;  that  if  he  could  be  imagined  to  be  the 
lord  of  ten  thousand  worlds,  he  would  give  them  all  for  any  shadow 
of  hope  of  a  possibility  of  returning  to  life  again ;  that  Dives  in  hell 
would  have  willingly  gone  on  embassy  to  his  father's  house,  that  he 
might  have  been  quit  a  little  irom  his  flames,  and  on  that  condition 
would  have  given  Lazarus  the  fee-simple  of  all  his  temporal  posses- 
sions, though  he  had  once  denied  to  relieve  him  with  the  super- 
fluities of  his  table ;  we  shall  soon  confess  that  a  moment  of  time  is 
no  good  exchange  for  an  etemitjr  of  duration ;  and  a  light  unprofit- 
able possession  is  not  to  be  put  in  the  balance  against  a  soul,  which 
is  the  glory  of  the  creation;  a  soul,  with  whom  God  had  made 
a  contract,  and  contracted  excellent  relations,  it  being  one  of  God's 
appellatives,  that  He  is  Uhe  Lover  of  souls  "^.^ 

When  God  made  a  soul,  it  was  only,  Faciamus  hominem  ad  imagU 
nem  nostram;  He  spake  the  word,  and  it  was  done.  But  when  man 
had  lost  this  soul  which  the  Spirit  of  God  breathed  in  him,  it  was 
not  so  soon  recovered.  It  is  like  the  resurrection,  which  hath 
troubled  the  faith  of  many,  who  are  more  apt  to  believe  that  God 
made  a  man  from  nothing,  than  that  He  can  return  a  man  from  dust 
and  corruption.  But  for  this  resurrection  of  the  soul,  for  the  reim- 
placing  the  divine  image,  for  the  rescuing  it  from  the  devil's  power, 
for  the  re-entitling  it  to  the  kingdoms  of  grace  and  glory,  God  did 
^  [Matt  xxiv.  8.]     »  [Plin.  N.  H.  ix.  58.]     1  [cf.  192  aboTc]     »  [Witd.  xi.  26.] 
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a  greater  work  than  the  creation ;  He  was  fain  to  contract  divinity 
to  a  span*,  to  send  a  Person  to  die  for  us  who  of  Himself  could  not 
die,  and  was  constrained  to  use  rare  and  mysterious  arts  to  make 
Him  capable  of  dying ;  He  prepared  a  Person  instrumental  to  His 
purpose,  by  sending  His  Son  from  His  own  bosom,  a  Person  both 
God  and  man,  an  enigma  to  all  nations  and  to  all  sciences;  one  that 
ruled  over  all  the  angels,  that  walked  upon  the  pavements  of  heaven, 
whose  feet  were  clothed  with  stars,  whose  eyes  were  brighter  than 
the  sun,  whose  voice  is  louder  than  thunder,  whose  understanding  is 
larger  than  that  infinite  space  which  we  imagine  in  the  uncircum- 
scribed  distance  beyond  the  first  orb  of  heaven;  a  Person  to  whom 
felicity  was  as  essential  as  life  to  God :  this  was  the  onlv  Person  that 
was  designed  in  the  eternal  decrees  of  the  divine  predestination  to 
pay  the  price  of  a  soul,  to  ransom  us  from  death.  Less  than  this 
Person  could  not  do  it ;  for  although  a  soul  in  its  essence  is  finite, 
yet  there  were  many  infinites  which  were  incident  and  annexed  to  the 
condition  of  lost  souls;  for  all  which  because  provision  was  to  be 
made,  nothing  less  than  an  infinite  excellence  could  satisfy  for  a  soul 
who  was  lost  to  infinite  and  eternal  ages,  who  was  to  be  amicted  with 
insupportable  and  indetermined,  that  is,  next  to  infinite,  pains;  who 
was  to  bear  the  load  of  an  infinite  an^er  firom  the  provocation  of  an 
eternal  God.  And  yet  if  it  be  possible  that  infinite  can  receive  de- 
grees, this  is  but  one  half  of  the  abyss,  and  I  think  the  lesser.  For 
that  this  Person,  who  was  God  eternal,  should  be  lessened  in  all  His 
appearances  to  a  span^  to  the  little  dimensions  of  a  man ;  and  that 
He  should  really  become  very  contemptibly  little,  iJthough  at  the 
same  time  He  was  infinitely  and  unalterably  great ;  that  is,  essential, 
natural,  and  necessary  felicity,  should  turn  into  an  intolerable,  vio- 
lent, and  immense  calamity  to  His  {)erson;  that  this  great  God 
should  not  be  admitted  to  pay  the  price  of  our  redemption  unless 
He  would  suffer  that  horrid  misery  which  that  lost  soul  should 
suffer;  as  it  represents  the  glories  of  His  goodness  who  used  such 
rare  and  admirable  instruments  in  actuating  the  designs  of  His 
mercy,  so  it  shews  our  condition  to  have  be«n  very  desperate,  and 
our  loss  invaluable. 

A  soul  in  God^s  account  is  vidued  at  the  price  of  the  blood,  and 
shame,  and  tortures  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  yet  we  throw  it  away 
for  the  exchange  of  sins  that  a  man  naturally  is  ashamed  to  own ;  we 
lose  it  for  the  pleasure,  the  sottish  beastly  jdeasure  of  a  night.  I 
need  not  say,  we  lose  our  soul  to  save  our  lives;  for  though  that 
was  our  blessed  Saviour's  instance  "of  the  great  unreasonableness  of 
men,  who  by  '  saving  their  lives,  lose  them,'  that  is,  in  the  great  ac- 
count of  doomsday ;  though  this,  I  say,  be  extremely  unreasonable, 
yet  there  is  something  to  be  pretended  in  the  bargain;  nothing  to 
excuse  him  with  God,  but  something  in  the  accounts  of  timorous 
men;  but  to  lose  our  souls  with  swearing,  that  unprofitable,  dis- 
'  [Ct  Hymn  od  the  Annunciation,  vol.  viL  p.  669,]  "  [Matt  zvi.  25.] 
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>^hoiiourable^  and  unpleasant  vice;  to  lose  oar  souls  with  disobedi- 
ence or  rebellion,  a  vice  that  brings  a  curse  and  danger  all  the  way 
in  this  life;  to  lose  our  souls  with  drunkenness,  a  vice  which  is  pain- 
ful and  sickly  in  the  very  acting  it,  which  hastens  our  danmi^on  by 
shortening  our  lives ;  are  instances  fit  to  be  put  in  the  stories  of 
fools  and  madmen.  And  all  vice  is  a  degree  ox  the  same  unreason- 
ableness ;  the  most  splendid  temptation  being  nothing  but  a  pretty 
well-weaved  fallacy,  a  mere  trick,  a  sophism,  and  a  cheating  and 
abusing  the  understanding.  But  that  which  I  consider  here  is,  that 
it  is  an  a&ont  and  contradiction  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  we 
should  so  slight  and  undervalue  a  soul,  in  which  our  interest  is  so 
concerned ;  a  soul,  which  He  who  made  it,  and  who  ddighted  not  to 
see  it  lost,  did  account  a  fit  purchase  to  be  made  by  the  exchange  of 
His  Son,  the  eternal  Son  of  Qod.  To  which  also  I  add  this  addi- 
tional account,  that  a  soul  is  so  greatlv  valued  bv  Qod  that  we  are 
not  to  venture  the  loss  of  it  to  save  all  the  worlds  For  therefore 
whosoever  should  commit  a  sin,  to  save  kingdoms  from  perishing ; 
or  if  the  case  should  be  put  that  all  the  good  men  and  good  causes 
and  good  things  in  this  world  were  to  be  destroyed  by  tyranny,  and 
it  were  in  our  power  by  perjury  to  save  all  these;  that  doing  this 
sin  would  be  so  tai  from  hallowing  the  crime,  that  it  were  to  offer  to 
God  a  sacrifice  of  what  He  most  hates,  and  to  serve  Him  with  swine's 
blood^;  and  the  rescuing  all  these  from  a  tyrant,  or  a  hangman, 
could  not  be  pleasing  to  God  upon  those  terms,  because  a  soul  is 
lost  by  it,  which  is  in  itself  a  greater  loss  and  misery  than  all  the 
evils  in  the  world  put  together  can  outbalance,  and  a  loss  of  that 
thing  for  which  Christ  gave  His  blood  a  price.  Persecutions  and 
temporal  death  in  holy  men  and  in  a  just  cause,  are  but  seeming 
evils,  and  therefore  not  to  be  bought  off  with  the  loss  of  a  soul, 
which  is  a  real  but  an  intolerable  calamity.  And  if  God  for  His 
own  sake  would  not  have  all  the  world  saved  by  sin,  that  is,  by  the 
hazarding  of  a  soul,  we  should  do  well  for  our  own  sakes  not  to  lose 
a  soul  for  trifles,  for  things  that  make  us  here  to  be  miserable,  and 
even  here  also  to  be  ashamed. 

3.  But  it  may  be  some  natures  or  some  understandings  care  not 
for  all  this;  therefore  I  proceed  to  the  third  and  most  material  con- 
sideration as  to  us,  and  1  consider  what  it  is  to  lose  a  soul.  Which 
Hierocles"  thus  explicates,  ^ils  oX6v  t€  idavirtj^  oia-lq.  Bavirov  fioU 
pas  fi€Takax€w,  oi  rfj  cfe  rb  fjiif  cli/ot  iK^iur^i^  iXkk  t^  tov  rf  ctrot 
dTToirrwo-ei,  'an  immortal  substance  can  die,  not  by  ceasing  to  be,  but 
by  losing  all  being  well,'  by  becoming  miserable.  And  it  is  re- 
markable, when  our  blessed  Saviour  gave  us  caution  that  we  should 
'not  fear  them  that  can  kill  the  body'  only,  but  'fear  Him,'  He  says 
not,  that  can  kill  the  soul,  but  rov  bwifievov  xal  ylfv\riv  Kci  (r&fia 
iTroXi<rai  h  yeivvy, '  Him  that  is  able  to  destroy  the  body  and  soul  in 
hell";'  which  word  signifieth  not  'death,'  but  'tortures.'    For  some 

»  [Is.  IxvL  5.]  -  [In  Pythag.  p.  16.]  «»  [Matt  x.  28.] 
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have  chosen  death  for  sanctnary,  and  fled  to  it  to  avoid  intolerable 
shame,  to  give  a  period  to  the  sense  of  a  sharp  grief,  or  to  cure  the 
earthquakes  of  fear;  and  the  damned  perishing  souls  shall  wish  for 
death  with  a  desire  impatient  as  their  calamity;  but  this  shall  be 
denied  them,  because  death  were  a  deliverance,  a  mercy,  and  a  plea- 
sure, of  which  these  miserable  persons  must  despair  for  ever. 

I  shall  not  need  to  represent  to  your  considerations  those  ex- 
pressions of  scripture  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  set  down  to  re- 
present to  our  capacities  the  greatness  of  this  perishing,  choosing 
such  circumstances  of  character  as  were  then  usual  in  the  world, 
and  which  are  dreadful  to  our  understanding  as  any  thing;  'hell- 
fire,'  is  the  common  expression;  for  the  eastern  nations  accounted 
burnings  the  greatest  of  their  miserable  punishments,  and  burning 
malefactors  was  frequent.  *  Brimstone  and  fire,'  so  St.  John®  calls 
the  state  of  punishment,  'prepared  for  the  devil  and  all  his  servants p  :' 
he  added  the  circumstance  of  brimstone,  for  by  this  time  the  devil 
had  taught  the  world  more  ingenious  pains,  and  himself  was  newly 
escaped  out  of  boiling  oiH  and  brimstone,  and  such  bituminous 
matter;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  knew  right  well  the  worst  expression 
was  not  bad  enough,  ^kotos  i^tartpov,  so  our  blessed  Saviour' 
calls  it,  'the  outer  darkness;'  that  is,  not  only  an  abjection  from 
the  beatific  regions  where  God  and  His  angels  and  His  saints  dwell 
for  ever;  but  then  there  is  a  positive  state  of  misery  expressed  by 
darkness,  C6<t>ov  aKorovs,  as  two  apostles,  St.  Peter*  and  St.  Jude*, 
call  it,  'the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.'  In  which  although 
it  is  certain  that  God,  whose  justice  there  rules,  will  inflict  but 
just  so  much  as  our  sins  deserve,  and  not  superadd  degrees  of  un- 
deserved misery,  as  He  does  to  the  saints  of  glory,  (for  God  gives  to 
blessed  souls  in  heaven  more,  infinitely  more,  than  all  their  good 
works  could  possibly  deserve ;  and  therefore  their  glory  is  infinitely 
bigger  glory  than  the  pains  of  hell  are  great  pains;)  yet  because 
God's  justice  in  hell  rules  alone,  without  the  allays  and  sweeter 
abatements  of  mercy,  they  shall  have  pure  and  unmingled  misery; 
no  pleasant  thought  to  refresh  their  weariness,  no  comfort  in  an- 
other accident  to  alleviate  their  pressures,  no  waters  to  cool  their 
flames.  But  because  when  there  is  a  great  calamity  upon  a  man^ 
every  such  man  thinks  himself  the  most  miserable;  and  though 
there  are  great  degrees  of  pain  in  hell,  yet  there  are  none  perceived 
by  him  that  thinks  he  suffers  the  greatest ;  it  follows  that  every  man 
that  loses  his  soul  in  this  darkness  is  miserable  beyond  all  those 
expressions  which  the  tortures  of  this  world  could  furnish  to  the 
writers  of  holv  scripture. 

But  I  shall  choose  to  represent  this  consideration  in  that  expres- 
sion of  our  blessed  Saviour,  Mark  ix.  44,  which  Himself  took  out 

•  [Rer.  xiT.  10.]  *  [Matt  xxv,  80.1 

f  fVid.  Matt  xxT.  41.]  •  [2  Pet  il  17.] 

*>  [Tert.  de  prascr.  hast,,  cap.  xxxvi.  *  [Ver.  13.] 
p.  215.]  ,rr- 
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of  the  prophet  Esay,  kvi.  24,  ''where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched."  This  is  the  awrek^las  iprjfioHTis  spoken 
[  of  by  Daniel"  the  prophet :  for  although  this  expression  was  a  pre- 
diction of  that  horrid  calamity  imd  abscission  of  the  Jewish  nation 
when  God  poured  out  a  full  phial  of  His  wrath  upon  the  crucifiers 
of  His  Son,  and  that  this,  which  was  the  greatest  calamity  which 
ever  did  or  ever  shall  happen  to  a  nation,  Christ  with  great  reason 
took  to  describe  the  calamity  of  accursed  sods,  as  being  the  greatesi 
instance  to  signify  the  greatest  torment :  yet  we  must  observe  that 
the  difference  of  each  ^tate  makes  the  same  words  in  the  several 
cases  to  be  of  infinite  /distinction.  The  worm  stuck  close  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  the  fire  of  God's  wrath  flamed  out  till  they  were 
consumed  with  a  great  and  unheard-of  destruction,  till  many  nullions 
did  die  accursedly,  and  the  small  remnant  became  vagabonds,  and 
were  reserved,  like  broken  pieces  after  a  storm,  to  shew  the  great- 
ness of  the  storm  and  misery  of  the  shipwreck :  but  then  this  being 
translated  to  signify  the  state  of  accursed  souls,  whose  dying  is  a 
continual  perishing,  who  cannot  cease  to  be,  it  must  mean  an  eternity 
of  duration  in  a  proper  and  natural  signification. 

And  that  we  may  understand  it  fully,  observe  the  place  in  Esay, 
xxxiv.  8,  &c.  The  prophet  prophesies  of  the  great  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  for  all  her  great  iniquities  :  "  It  is  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
vengeance,  and  the  year  of  recompenses  for  the  controversy  of  Sion  : 
and  the  streams  thereof  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  the  dust 
thereof  into  brimstone,  and  the  land  thereof  shall  become  burning 
pitch;  it  shall  not  be  quenched  night  nor  day,  the  smoke  thereof 
shall  go  up  for  ever;  from  generation  to  generation  it  shall  lie  waste, 
none  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever."  This  is  the  final 
destruction  of  the  nation ;  but  this  destruction  shall  have  an  end^ 
because  the  nation  shall  end,  and  the  anger  also  shall  end  in  its  own 
period,  even  then  when  God  shall  call  the  Jews  into  the  common 
inheritance  with  the  gentiles,  and  all  ^  become^  the  sons  of  God*.* 
And  this  also  was  the  period  of  their  ^  worm,'  as  it  is  of  their  'fire,' 
the  fire  of  the  divine  vengeance  upon  the  nation ;  which  was  not  to  be 
extinguished  till  they  were  destroyed,  as  we  see  it  come  to  pass. 
And  thus  also  in  St.  Jude^,  '^  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  state," 
are  said  to  be  "  reserved"  by  God  *'  in  everlasting  chains  under  dark- 
ness :"  which  word,  'everlasting,'  signifies  not  absolutely  to  eternity, 
but  to  the  utmost  end  of  that  period;  for  so  it  follows,  ''unto  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day ;"  that '  everlasting'  lasts  no  longer.  And  in  ver. 
7,  the  word 'eternal'  is  just  so  used:  the  men  of  "Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire;"  that  is,  of  a  fire  which  burned  tUl  they  were  quite 
destroyed,  and  the  cities  and  the  country  with  an  irreparable  ruin, 

•    [2vpr4\€ia  .  . .  -^2  t^f  ipdfuHriv,         *  [John  i.  12.J 
Van.  ix.  27.]  7  [ver.  6.  Ct  vol  ix.  853  ;  Calvin  on 

'  ['  become '  not  in  first  ed.]  Heb.  vii.  17 ;  Dav.  on  proph.  disc  v.  pt,  2.  J 
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never  to  be  rebuilt  and  reinhabited  as  long  as  this  world  continues. 
The  effect  of  which  observation  is  this ; — 

That  these  words,  'for  ever/  'everlasting/  'eternal/  'the  never 
dying  worm/  the  'fire  unquenchable/  being  words  borrowed  by  our 
blessed  Saviour  and  His  apostles  fix)m  the  style  of  the  Old  testament, 
must  have  a  signification  just  proportionable  to  the  state  in  which 
they  signify;  so  that  as  this  worm,  when  it  signifies  a  temporal 
infliction,  means  a  worm  that  never  ceases  giving  torment  till  the 
body  is  consumed,  so  when  it  is  translated  to  an  immortal  state, 
it  must  signify  as  much  in  that  proportion ;  that '  eternal,'  that '  ever- 
lasting/ hath  no  end  at  all,  because  the  soul  cannot  be  killed  in 
the  natural  sense,  but  is  made  miserable  and  perishing  for  ever; 
that  is,  'the  worm  shall  not  die'  so  long  as  the  soul  shall  be  un- 
consumed;  'the  fire  shall  not  be  quenched'  till  the  period  of  an 
immortal  nature  comes.  And  that  this  shall  be  absolutely  for  ever, 
without  any  restriction,  appears  unanswerably  in  this,  because  the 
same  'for  ever'  that  is  for  the  blessed  souls,  the  same  'for  ever' 
is  for  the  accursed  souls :  but  the  'blessed'  souls  '  that  die  in  the 
Lord/  'henceforth'  shall  'die  no  more,  death  hath  no  power  over 
them ;'  for  '  death  is  destroyed/  it  is  '  swallowed  up  in  victory,'  saith 
St.  Paul*;  and  "there  shall  be  no  more  death,''  saith  St.  John*. 
So  that  because  'for  ever'  hath  no  end  till  the  tlung  or  the  duration 
itself  have  end,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  saints  and  angels 
'give  glory  to  God  for  ever/  in  the  same  sense  the  lost  souls  shall 
suffer  the  evils  of  their  sad  inheritance :  and  since  after  this  death  of 
nature  which  is  a  separation  of  soul  and  body,  there  remains  no 
more  death,  but  this  second  death,  this  eternal  perishing  of  miserable 
accursed  souls  whose  duration  must  be  eternal;  it  foUows  that  the 
'worm  of  conscience/  and  the  'unquenchable  fire'  of  hell,  have  no 
period  at  all,  but  shall  last  as  long  as  Qod  lasts,  or  the  measures 
of  a  proper  eternity;  that  they  who  provoke  Qod  to  wrath  by  their 
base,  unreasonable,  and  sottish  practices,  may  know  what  their  por- 
tion shall  be  in  the  everlasting  habitations.  And  yet  suppose  that 
Origen's*»  opinion  had  been  true,  and  that  accursed  souk  should 
have  ease  and  a  period  to  their  tortures  after  a  thousand  years ;  I 
pray  let  it  be  considered  whether  it  be  not  a  great  madness  to  choose 
the  pleasures  or  the  wealth  of  a  few  years  here,  with  trouble,  with 
danger,  with  uncertainty,  with  labour,  with  intervab  of  sickness; 
and  for  this  to  endure  the  flames  of  hdl  for  a  thousand  years  to- 
gether. The  pleasures  of  the  world  no  man  can  have  for  a  hundred 
years ;  and  no  man  hath  pleasure  a  hundred  days  together,  but  he 
hath  some  trouble  intervening,  or  at  least  a  weariness  and  a  loathing 
of  the  pleasure;  and  therefore  to  endure  insuflerable  calamities,  sup- 
pose it  be  for  a  hundred  years,  without  any  interruption,  without 

»  [1  Cor.  XV.  54.]  •  [Rev.  xxi.  4.] 

»  [Vid.  Huet.  Origeniana,  lib.  ii.  qu.  11.  §  26  fin.] 
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80  much  comfort  as  the  light  of  a  smaU  candle  or  a  drop  of  water 
amounts  to  in  a  fever^  is  a  oargain  to  be  made  by  no  man  that  loTes 
himselfy  or  is  not  in  love  with  infinite  afflietion. 

If  a  man  were  condemned  but  to  lie  stilly  or  to  lie  a-bed  in 
one  posture^  without  turnings  for  seven  years  together^  would  he 
not  buy  it  off  with  the  loss  of  all  his  estate  P  If  a  man  were  to  b6 
put  upon  the  rack  for  every  day  for  three  months  together  (sup- 
pose lum  able  to  live  so  long)^  whatf  would  he  do  to  be  quit  of  his 
torture  P  Would  any  man  curse  the  king  to  his  face,  if  he  were 
sure  to  have  both  his  hands  burnt  off^  and  to  be  tormented  with 
torments  three  years  together  ?  Would  any  man  in  his  wits  accept  of 
a  hundred  pound  a  year  for  forty  years,  if  he  were  sure  to  be  tor- 
mented in  tne  fire  for  the  next  hundred  years  together  without  inter- 
mission P  Think  then  what  a  thousand  years  signify;  ten  ages,  the 
age  of  two  empires.  But  this  account  I  must  tell  you  is  i^nitely 
short,  though  I  thus  discourse  to  you  how  great  fools  wicked  men 
are  though  this  opinion  should  be  true.  A  goodly  comfort  surely, 
that  for  two  or  three  years'  sottish  pleasure,  a  man  shall  be  infinitely 
tormented  but  for  a  thousand  years !  But  then  when  we  cast  up 
the  minutes,  and  years,  and  ages  of  eternity,  the  consid^ution  itself 
is  a  great  hell  to  those  persons  who  by  their  evil  lives  are  consigned 
to  such  sad  and  miserable  portions. 

A  thousand  years  is  a  Ions  while  to  be  in  torment ;  we  find  a  fever 
of  one  and  twenty  days  to  be  like  an  age  in  length ;  but  when  the 
duration  of  an  intolerable  misery  is  for  ever  in  the  height,  and  for 
ever  beginning,  and  ten  thousand  years  hath  spent  no  part  of  its 
term,  but  it  mi^es  a  perpetual  e£Bux,  and  is  like  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
which  ever  transmits  lines  to  the  circumference :  this  is  a  considera- 
tion so  sad,  that  the  horror  of  it,  and  the  reflection  upon  its  abode 
and  duration,  make  a  great  part  of  tiie  hell :  for  hell  could  not  be 
hell  without  the  despair  of  accursed  souls ;  for  any  hope  were  a  re- 
freshment, and  a  drop  of  water,  which  would  hdp  to  allay  those 
flames,  which  as  they  bum  intolerably,  so  they  must  bum  for  ever. 

And  I  desire  you  to  consider  that  although  the  scripture  uses  the 
word  'fire'  to  express  the  torments  of  accursed  souls,  yet  fire  can  no 
more  equal  the  panss  of  hell  than  it  can  torment  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance; the  pains  of  perishing  souls  being  as  much  more  afflictive 
than  the  smart  of  fire^  as  the  smart  of  fire  is  troublesome  beyond 
the  softness  of  Persian  carpets,  or  the  sensuality  of  the  Asian  luxury. 
For  the  pains  of  hell,  and  the  perishing  or  losing  of  the  soul,  is,  to 
sufler  the  wrath  of  Gk)d :  kcH  yap  6  0€is  i/fjU^v  irvp  KarcufiXia-Kov^, 
'  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,'  that  is,  the  fire  of  hell.  When  Grod 
takes  away  all  comfort  from  us,  nothing  to  support  our  spirit  is  left 
us  :  when  sorrow  is  our  food,  and  tears  our  drink ;  when  it  is  eternal 
night,  without  sun,  or  star,  or  lamp,  or  sleep ;  when  we  bum  with 

*  [c£  vol.  ii.  p.  731.]  •  [Heb.  iii.  29-1 
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fire  without  light^^  that  is^  are  loaden  with  sadness^  without  remedy, 
or  hope  of  ease;  and  that  this  wrath  is  to  be  expressed  and  to  fall 
upon  us  in  spiritual,  immaterial,  but  most  accursed,  most  pungent, 
and  dolorous  emanations ;  then  we  feel  what  it  is  to  lose  a  soul. 

We  may  guess  at  it  by  the  terrors  of  a  gmltv  conscience,  those 
verbera  et  laniatus,  those  secret  'lashings  and  whips^  of  tiie  exter- 
minating angel,  those  thorns  in  the  soul  when  a  man  is  haunted  by 
an  evil  spirit :  those  butcheries  which  the  soul  of  a  tyrant  or  a  vio- 
lent or  a  vicious  person,  when  he  faUs  into  fear  or  any  calamity,  does 
feel,  are  the  infinite  arguments  that  hell,  which  is  the  consummation 
of  the  torment  of  conscience,  just  as  manhood  is  the  consummation 
of  infancy,  or  as  glory  is  the  perfection  of  grace,  is  an  affliction 
greater  than  the  bulk  of  heaven  and  earth ;  for  there  it  is  that  God 
pours  out  the  iareasures  of  His  wrath  and  empties  the  whole  maga- 
zine of  thunderbolts,  and  all  the  armoury  of  God  is  employed,  not 
in  the  chastising  but  in  the  tormenting  of  a  perishing  soul.    Lucian^ 
brings  in  Ehadamanthus  telling  the  poor  wandering  souls  upon  the 
banks  of  Elysium,  ^0'n6<ra  iv  tis  iixQv  vovriph  ipyiaijTaL  iraph  rov 
pCov,  Kaff  iKatrrov  oAr&v  iffxunj  orlyiiaTa  M  Ttjs  \lnj)(fJ9  ir€pi<f>ip€i, 
'for  every  wickedness  that  any  man  commits  in  his  life,  when  he 
comes  to  hell  he  hath  stamped  upon  his  soul  an  invisible  brand'  and 
mark  of  torment ;  and  this  begins  here,  and  is  not  cancelled  by  death, 
but  there  is  enlarged  bv  the  greatness  of  infinite  and  the  abodes  of 
eternity.    How  great  these  torments  of  conscience  are  here,  let  any 
man  imagine  that  can  but  understand  what  despair  means;  despair 
upon  just  reason :  let  it  be  what  it  will,  no  misery  can  be  greater 
than  despair.    And  because  I  hope  none  here  have  lelt  those  horrors 
of  an  evil  conscience  which  are  consignations  to  eternity,  you  may 
please  to  learn  it  by  your  own  reason,  or  else  by  the  sad  instances  of 
story.    It  is  reported  of  Petrus  Ilosuanus,  a  Polonian  schoolmaster, 
that,  having  read  some  ill-managed  discourses  of  absolute  decrees 
and  divine  reprobation,  began  to  be  feoitastic  and  melancholy,  and 
apprehensive  that  he  might  be  one  of  those  many  whom  God  had 
decreed  for  hell  from  aU  eternity;  firom  possible  to  probable,  from 
probable  to  certain,  the  temptation  soon  carried  him :  and  when  he 
once  began  to  believe  himsdf  to  be  a  person  inevitably  perishing,  it 
is  not  possible  to  understand  perfectly  what  infinite  fears  and  agonies 
and  despairs,  what  tremblings,  what  horrors,  what  confusion  and 
amazement,  the  poor  man  felt  within  him,  to  consider  that  he  was 
to  be  tormented  extremely,  without  remedy,  even  to  eternal  ages. 
This  in  a  short  continuance  grew  insufferable,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  so  far  that  he  hanged  himself,  and  left  this  account  of  it,  or  to 
this  purpose,  in  writing  in  his  study;  ' I  am  gone  from  hence  to  the 
flames  of  hdl,  and  have  forced  my  way  thither,  being  impatient  to 
try  what  those  great  torments  are  which  here  I  have  feared  with  an 
insupportable  amazement.'    This  instance  may  suffice  to  shew  what 

'  [Vid.  p.  470.  not.  z  supr.]  «  [KarovX.  cap.  24.  torn,  iil  p.  219.] 
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it  is  to  lose  a  soul.     But  I  will  take  off  bom  this  sad  discooise ; 
only  I  shall  crave  your  attention  to  a  word  of  exhortation. 

III.  That  you  take  care  lest  for  the  purchase  of  a  little,  trifling, 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  world,  you  come  into  this  place  and 
state, of  tonnent.  Although  Homer  was  pleased  to  compliment  the 
beauty  of  Helena  to  such  a  height  as  to  say  it  was  a  sufficient  price 
for  all  the  evHs  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  suffered  in  ten  years, 

TotjB*  ifi^l  yvrtiud  xoXvy  xp^"^''  ikyta  irdffx**^  ^ 

yet  it  was  a  more  reasonable  conjecture  of  Herodotus*  that  during 
the  ten  years' I  siege  of  Troy  Helena,  for  whom  the  Greeks  fought,  was 
in  Egypt,  not  in  the  city;  because  it  was  unimaginable  but  that  the 
Trojans  would  have  thrown  her  over  the  walls,  rather  than  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  trifle  have  endured  so  great  calamities.  We  are  more 
sottish  than  the  Trojans  if  we  retain  our  Helena,  any  one  beloved 
lust,  any  painted  devil,  any  sugared  temptation,  with  (not  the  hazard, 
but)  the  certainty  of  having  such  horrid  miseries,  such  invaluable 
losses.  And  certainly  it's  a  strange  stupidity  of  spirit  that  can  sleep 
in  the  midst  of  such  thunder ;  when  God  speaks  from  heaven  with 
His  loudest  voice,  and  draws  aside  His  curtain,  and  shews  His  arsenal 
and  His  armoury,  full  of  arrows  steeled  with  wrath,  headed  and 
pointed,  and  hardened  with  vengeance,  still  to  snatch  at  those  arrows 
if  they  came  but  in  the  retinue  of  a  rich  fortune  or  a  vain  mistress,  if 
they  wait  but  upon  pleasure  or  profit  or  in  the  rear  of  an  ambitious 
design. 

But  let  not  us  have  such  a  hardiness  against  the  threats  and  repre- 
sentments  of  the  divine  vengeance  as  to  take  the  Uttle  imposts  and 
revenues  of  the  world,  and  stand  in  defiance  against  God  and  the 
fears  of  hell,  unless  we  have  a  charm  that  we  can  be  iuiparoi  r<p 
KpiTji^,  'invisible  to  the  Judge'  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  are  im- 
pregnable against,  or  are  sure  we  shall  be  insensible  of,  the  miseries 
of  a  perishing  soul. 

There  is  a  sort  of  men  who,  because  they  will  be  vicious  and  athe- 
istical in  their  lives,  have  no  way  to  go  on  with  any  plaisance  and 
without  huge  disturbances  but  by  being  also  atheistical  in  their 
opinions,  and  to  believe  that  the  story  of  hell  is  but  a  bugbear  to 
affright  children  and  fools,  easy  believing  people,  to  make  them  soft 
and  apt  for  government  and  designs  of  princes.  And  this  is  an 
opinion  that  befriends  none  but  impure  and  vicious  persons.  Others 
there  are  that  believe  Gt)d  to  be  all  mercy,  that  he  foi^ets  His  jus- 
tice; believing  that  none  shall  perish  with  so  sad  a  ruin,  if  they  do 
but  at  their  death-bed  ask  God  forgiveness,  and  say  they  are  sorry, 
but  yet  continue  their  impiety  till  their  house  be  ready  to  fall;  being 
like  the  Circassians,  whose  gentlemen  enter  not  in  the  church  till 

f  [II.  7'.  156.]  ^  [Alluding  to  the  notion  of  Marcus 

t  [Euterp.  120.]  the  Valentinian.— Iren.  i.  13.  §  6.  p.  64.] 
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they  be  threescore  years  old,  that  is  in  effect,  till  by  their  age  they 
cannot  any  longer  use  rapine;  till  then  they  hear  service  at  their 
windows,  dividing  unequallv  their  life  between  sin  and  devotion, 
dedicating  their  youth  to  robbery  and  their  old  age  to  a  repentance 
without  restitution. 

Our  youth,  and  our  manhood,  and  old  age,  are  all  of  them  due  to 
God,  and  justice  and  mercy  are  to  Him  equally  essential;  and  as  this 
life  is  a  time  of  the  possibilities  of  mercy,  so  to  them  that  neglect  it 
the  next  world  shall  oe  a  state  of  pure  and  unmingled  justice. 

Eemember  the  fatal  and  decretory  sentence  which  God  hath  passed 
upon  all  mankind,  '^  It  is  appointed  to  all  men  once  to  die,  and  after 
death  comes  judgment*.''  And  if  any  of  us  were  certain  to  die  next 
morning,  with  what  earnestness  should  we  pray,  with  what  hatred 
should  we  remember  our  sins,  with  what  scorn  should  we  look  upon 
the  licentious  pleasures  of  the  world !  Then  notliing  could  be  wel- 
come unto  us  but  a  prayer  book,  no  company  but  a  comforter  and  a 
guide  of  souls,  no  employment  but  repentance,  no  passions  but  in 
order  to  religion,  no  kindness  for  a  lust  that  hath  undone  us.  And 
if  any  of  you  have  been  arreted  with  alarms  of  death,  or  been  in 
hearty  fear  of  its  approach,  remember  what  thoughts  and  designs 
then  possessed  you,  how  precious  a  soul  was  then  in  your  account, 
and  what  then  you  would  give  that  you  had  despised  the  world,  and 
done  your  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  lived  a  holy  life.  It  will  come 
to  that  again ;  and  we  shall  be  in  that  condition  in  which  we  shall 
perfectly  imderstand  that  all  the  things  and  pleasures  of  the  world 
are  vain  and  unprofitable  and  irksome,  and  that  he  only  is  a  wise 
man  who  secures  the  interest  of  his  soul,  though  it  be  with  the 
loss  of  all  this  world,  and  his  own  life  into  the  bargain.  When 
we  are  to  depart  this  life,  to  go  to  strange  company  and  stranger 
places  and  to  an  unknown  conation,  then  a  holy  conscience  will  be 
the  best  security,  the  best  possession;  it  will  be  a  horror,  that 
every  friend  we  meet  shall  with  triumph  upbraid  to  us  the  sottish- 
ness  of  our  folly,  'Lo,  this  is  the  goodly  change  you  have  made, 
you  had  your  good  things  in  your  Ufetime,  and  how  like  you  the 
portion  that  is  reserved  to  you  for  ever?'  The  old  rabbins ^ 
those  poets  of  religion,  report  of  Moses  that  when  the  courtiers  of 
Pharaoh  were  sporting  with  the  child  Moses  in  the  chamber  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  they  presented  to  his  choice  an  ingot  of  gold  in  one 
hand  and  a  coal  of  fire  in  the  other;  and  that  the  child  snatched  at 
the  coal,  thrust  it  into  his  mouth,  and  so  singed  and  parched  his 
tongue  that  he  stammered  ever  after.  And  certainly  it  is  infinitely 
more  childish  in  us,  for  the  glittering  of  the  small  gloworms^  and 
the  charcoal  of  worldly  possessions,  to  swallow  the  flames  of  hell 
greedily  in  our  choice :  such  a  bit  will  produce  a  worse  stammering 

*  [Heb.  ix.  27.]  Svo.  Par.  1629.    The  legend  however  is 

*  [*  De  vita  et  morte  Mosis/  p.  11.    A     miaunderstood.] 

rabbinical  tract  translated  by  Gaulmyn,         >  [sic  edd. ;  and  see  voL  viL  p.  84.] 
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than  Moses  had :  for  so  the  accursed  and  lost  souls  have  their  ugly 
and  horrid  dialect;  they  roar  and  blaspheme,  blaspheme  and  roar,  for 
ever.  And  suppose  Ood  should  now  at  thu  instant  send  the  great 
archangel  with  nis  trumpet  to  summon  all  the  world  to  judgment, 
would  not  aU  this  seem  a  notorious  visible  truth,  a  truth  whidi  you 
will  then  wonder  that  eveiy  man  did  not  lay  to  his  heart  and  pre- 
serve there  in  actual,  pious,  and  effective  consideration  P  Let  the 
trumpet  of  God  perpetually  sound  in  your  ears,  Surgite  moriui,  ei 
venite  ad  judic'^wn} :  place  yourselves  by  meditaticm  every  day  upon 
your  death-bed,  and  remember  what  thoughts  shall  then  possess  you, 
and  let  such  thoughts  dwell  in  your  understandi^  for  ever,  and  be 
the  parent  of  all  your  resolutions  and  actions,  ^e  doctors  of  the 
Jews"*  report  that  when  Absalom  hanged  among  the  oaks  by  the 
hair  of  the  head,  he  seemed  to  see  under  him  heU  gaping  wide  ready 
to  receive  him ;  and  he  durst  not  cut  off  the  hair  that  entangled  him 
for  fear  he  should  fall  into  the  horrid  lake  whose  portion  is  flames 
and  torment,  but  chose  to  protract  his  miserable  life  a  few  minutes 
in  that  pain  of  posture,  and  to  abide  the  stroke  of  his  pursuing  ene- 
mies :  his  condition  was  sad  when  his  arts  of  remedy  were  so  vain; 

T(  yhp  fipoT&y  tw  arhy  K€uco7s  fitfuyfi4roif 
$rfiffK9af  6  fi4\\Mtf  rod  xp^i^ov  KifAoi  ^4p9t^ ; 

a  condemned  man  hath  but  small  comfort  to  stay  the  singing  of  a 
long  psalm.  It  is  the  case  of  every  vicious  person ;  hell  is  wide  open 
to  every  impenitent  persevering  sinner,  to  every  unpurged  person ; 

Noctet  atqne  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditii* ; 

and  although  God  hath  lighted  His  candle,  and  the  lantern  of  His 
word  and  clearest  revelations  is  held  out  to  us,  that  we  can  see  hell 
in  its  worst  colours  and  most  horrid  representments ;  yet  we  run 
greedily  after  baubles,  into  that  precipice  which  swallows  up  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind ;  and  then  only  we  begin  to  consider,  when 
all  consideration  is  fruitless. 

He  therefore  is  a  huge  fool  that  heaps  up  riches,  that  greedily 
pursues  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  (for  so  it  must  be)  '  heaps 
up  wrath  to  himself  against  the  day  of  wrath?  /  when  sickness  and 
death  arrests  him,  then  they  appear  unprofitable,  and  himself  ex- 
tremely miserable;  and  if  you  would  know  how  great  that  misery  is, 
you  may  take  account  of  it  by  those  fearful  words  and  killing  rhetoric 
of  scripture,  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God';  and,  ''Who  can  dwell  with  the  everlasting  burnings'?" 
That  is,  no  patience  can  abide  there  one  hour,  where  they  must  dwell 
for  ever. 


[These  words  are  ascribed  to  St  Je-      xriii.  9.] 


rome,  (Com.  a  Lap.  on  1  Thess.  iv.  16,) 
though  not  found  exactly  in  his  works 
now  extant   They  are  cited  by  Soto  Do*         ' 
minic.  in  iv.  Sent  diat  xliii.  qu.  1.  art  4.]  ^ 

■  [Teste  R.  Salom.  Jarchi,  ad  2  Sam.         ' 


Soph.  El.  1485.] 
|Virg.  Mn.  vL  127.] 
Rom.  ii.  5.] 
Heb.  X.  81.] 
Is.  xxxiii  14.] 
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Matthew  x.  latter  part  of  verse  16. 

Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves. 

When  our  blessed  Saviour  entailed  a  law  and  a  condition  of  suf- 
ferings, and  promised  a  state  of  persecution  to  His  servants;  and 
withal  had  charmed  them  with  the  bands  and  unactive  chains  of  so 
many  passive  graces  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  stir  against  the 
violence  of  tyrants,  or  abate  the  edge  of  axes,  by  any  instrument  but 
their  own  blood  ;  being  '  sent  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves,'  innocent 
and  silent,  harmless  and  defenceless,  certainly  exposed  to  sorrow,  and 
uncertainly  guarded  in  their  persons ;  their  condition  seemed  nothing 
else  but  a  designation  to  slaughter :  and  when  they  were  drawn  into 
the  folds  of  the  church,  thev  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  evil 
men,  infinitely  and  unavoidably  :  and  when  an  apostle  invited  a 
proselyte  to  come  to  Christ,  it  was  in  effect  a  snare  laid  for  his  life ; 
and  he  could  neither  conceal  his  religion,  nor  hide  his  person,  nor 
avoid  a  captious  question,  nor  deny  his  accusation,  nor  elude  the 
bloody  arts  of  orators  and  informers,  nor  break  prisons,  nor  any  thing 
but  die.  If  the  case  stood  just  thus,  it  was  well  eternity  stood  at  the 
outer  doors  of  our  Ufe,  ready  to  receive  such  harmless  people :  but 
surely  there  could  be  no  art  m  the  design,  no  pitying  of  human  weak- 
nesses, no  complying  with  the  condition  of  man,  no  allowances  made 
for  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  world,  no  inviting  men  by  the 
things  of  men,  no  turning  nature  into  religion ;  but  it  was  all  the 
way  a  direct  violence,  and  an  open  prostitution  of  our  lives,  and  a 
throwing  away  our  fortune  into  a  sea  of  rashness  and  credulity.  But 
therefore  God  ordered  the  affairs  and  necessities  of  religion  m  other 
ways  and  to  other  purposes.  Although  God  bound  our  hands  behind 
us,  yet  He  did  not  tie  our  understandings  up  :  although  we  might  not 
use  our  swords,  yet  we  might  use  our  reason  :  we  were  not  suffered 
to  be  violent,  but  we  might  avoid  violence  by  all  the  arts  of  prudence 
and  innocence  :  if  we  did  take  heed  of  sin,  we  might  also  teke  heed 
of  men.  And  because  in  all  contentions  between  wit  and  violence, 
prudence  and  rudeness,  learning  and  the  sword,  the  strong  hand  took 
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it  firsts  and  the  strong  head  possessed  it  last ;  the  strong  man  first 
governed,  and  the  witty  man  succeeded  him  and  lasted  longer ;  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Father  hath  so  ordered  it  that 
all  His  disciples  should  overcome  the  power  of  the  Boman  legions  by 
a  wise  religion;  and  prudence  and  innocence  should  become  the 
mightiest  guards ;  and  the  Christian,  although  exposed  to  persecu- 
tion, yet  is  so  secured  that  he  shall  never  need  to  die  but  when  the 
circumstances  are  so  ordered  that  his  reason  is  convinced  that  then 
it  is  fit  he  should ;  fit,  I  say,  in  order  to  God's  purposes  and  his 
own. 

For  he  that  is  innocent  is  safe  against  all  the  rods  and  the  axes  of 
all  the  consuls  of  the  world,  if  they  rule  by  justice ;  and  he  that  is 
prudent  will  also  escape  from  many  rudenesses  and  irregular  violences 
that  can  come  by  injustice ;  and  no  wit  of  man,  no  government,  no 
armies,  can  do  more.  For  Ceesar  perished  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
legions  and  all  his  honours ;  and  against  chance  and  irregularities 
there  is  no  provision  less  than  infinite  that  can  ^ve  security.  And 
although  prudence  alone  cannot  do  this,  yet  mnocence  gives  the 
greatest  title  to  that  Providence  which  only  can,  if  He  pleases,  and 
will  if  it  be  fitting.  Here  then  are  the  two  arms  defensive  of  a 
Christian :  prudence  against  the  evils  of  men,  innocence  against  the 
evils  of  devils  and  all  tnat  relates  to  his  kingdom. 

Prudence  fences  against  persecution  and  the  evil  snares,  against 
the  opportunities  and  occasions  of  sin ;  it  prevents  surprises,  it  for- 
tifies all  its  proper  weaknesses,  it  improves  our  talents,  it  does  advan- 
tage to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ana  the  interests  of  the  gospel,  it 
secures  our  condition,  and  instructs  our  choice  in  all  the  ways  and 
just  passages  to  felicity,  it  makes  us  to  live  profitably  and  die  wisely ; 
and  without  it  simplicity  would  turn  to  silliness,  zeal  into  passion, 
passion  into  fuiy,  religion  into  scandal,  conversation  into  a  snare, 
civilities  into  temptation,  courtesies  into  danger :  and  an  imprudent 
person  falls  into  a  condition  of  harmless,  rich,  and  unwary  fools,  or 
rather  of  birds,  sheep,  and  beavers,  who  are  hunted  and  persecuted 
for  the  spoils  of  their  fleece  or  their  flesh,  their  skins  or  their  entrails, 
and  have  not  the  foresight  to  avoid  a  snare,  but  by  their  fear  and  un- 
defending  follies  are  driven  thither  where  they  die  infaUibly. 

Every  good  man  is  encircled  with  many  enemies  and  dangers;  and 
his  virtue  shall  be  rifled,  and  the  decency  of  his  soul  and  spirit  shall 
be  discomposed,  and  turned  into  a  heap  of  inarticulate  and  disorderly 
fancies,  unless  by  the  methods  and  guards  of  prudence  it  be  managed 
and  secured. 

But  in  order  to  the  following  discourse  and  its  method,  we  are 
first  to  consider  whether  tliis  be,  or  indeed  can  be  a  commandment, 
or  what  is  it?  For  can  aU  men  that  give  up  their  names  in  baptism 
*  [Sophocles,  dram,  incert,  apud  Stob.  floriL  ii.  18.] 
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be  enjoined  to  be  wise  and  prudent  ?  It  is  as  if  God  would  command 
us  to  be  eloquent  or  witty  men,  fine  speakers,  or  straight-bodied,  or 
excellent  scholars,  or  rich  men :  if  He  please  to  make  us  so,  we  are 
so.  And  prudence  is  a  gift  of  God,  a  blessing  of  an  excellent  nature, 
and  of  great  leisure,  and  a  wise  opportunity,  and  a  severe  education, 
and  a  great  experience,  and  a  strict  observation,  and  good  company ; 
all  which,  being  either  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  our  power,  may  be 
expected  as  free  gifts,  but  cannot  be  imposed  as  commandments. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  christian  prudence  is  in  very  many  in- 
stances a  direct  duty ;  in  some,  an  instance  and  advice,  in  order  to 
degrees  and  advantages.  Where  it  is  a  duty,  it  is  put  into  every 
man's  power ;  where  it  is  an  advice,  it  is  only  expected  according  to 
what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not :  and  even 
here,  although  the  events  of  prudence  are  out  of  our  power,  yet  the 
endeavours  and  the  observation,  the  diligence  and  caution,  the  moral 
part  of  it,  and  the  plain  conduct  of  our  necessary  duty,  (which  are 
portions  of  tliis  grace,)  are  such  things  which  God  will  demand  in 
proportion  to  the  talent  which  He  hath  entrusted  into  our  banks. 
There  are  indeed  some  Christians  very  unwary  and  unwise  in  the 
conduct  of  their  religion ;  and  they  cannot  all  help  it,  at  least  not  in 
all  degrees ;  but  yet  they  may  be  taught  to  do  prudent  things,  though 
not  to  be  prudent  persons :  if  they  have  not  the  prudence  of  advice 
and  conduct,  yet  they  may  have  the  prudence  of  obedience  and  of 
disciples.  And  the  event  is  this :  without  prudence  their  virtue  is 
unsafe,  and  their  persons  defenceless,  and  their  interest  is  unguarded ; 
for  prudence  is  a  handmaid  waiting  at  the  production  and  birth  of 
virtue ;  it  is  a  nurse  to  it  in  its  infancy,  its  patron  in  assaults,  its 
guide  in  temptations,  its  security  in  all  portions  of  chance  and  con- 
tingencies ;  and  he  that  is  imprudent,  if  he  have  many  accidents  and 
varieties,  is  in  great  danger  of  being  none  at  all,  or  if  he  be,  at  the 
best  he  is  but  a  '  weak  and  an  unprofitable  servant,'  useless  to  his 
neighbour,  vain  in  himself,  and  as  to  God,  '  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom:' his  virtue  is  contingent  and  by  chance,  not  proportioned  to 
the  reward  of  wisdom  and  the  election  of  a  wise  religion. 

Upoyolas  obBhy  kvBp^irois  i<pv 

K4pZo5  Xafifiy  &fiuyoUf  obZh  ifov  aoipov  K 

No  purchase,  no  wealth,  no  advantage,  is  great  enough  to  be 
compared  to  a  wise  soul  and  a  prudent  spirit ;  and  he  that  wants  it 
hath  a  less  virtue  and  a  defenceless  mind,  and  will  suflcr  a  mighty 
hazard  in  the  interest  of  eternity.  Its  parts  and  proper  acts  consist 
in  the  following  particulars ; — 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  christian  prudence  to  choose  the  end  of  a 
Christian,  that  which  is  perfective  of  a  man,  satisfactory  to  reason, 
the  rest  of  a  Christian,  and  the  beatification  of  his  spirit;  and  that 
is,  to  choose  and  desire  and  propound  to  himself  heaven  and  the 

•  Soph.  [El.  1015.] 
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frniiioQ  of  Qoi  as  the  end  of  all  his  acts  and  arts,  his  designs  and 
purposes.  For  in  the  nature  of  things  that  is  most  eligible  and 
most  to  be  pursued  which  is  most  perfective  of  our  nature^  and  is 
the  acquiescence^  the  satisfaction^  and  proper  rest  of  our  most  reason- 
able appetites.  Now  the  things  of  this  world  are  difficult  and  uneasjr, 
full  of  thorns  and  empty  of  pleasures ;  they  fill  a  diseased  faculty  or 
an  abused  sense,  but  are  an  infinite  dissatisfaction  to  reason  and  the 
appetites  of  the  soul ;  they  are  short  and  transient,  and  they  never 
abide  unless  sorrow  like  a  chain  be  bound  about  their  leg,  and  then 
they  never  stir  till  the  grace  of  God  and  religion  breaks  it,  or  else 
that  the  rust  of  time  eats  the  chain  in  pieces;  they  are  dangerous 
and  doubtful,  few  and  difficult,  sordid  and  particular,  not  only  not 
communicable  to  a  multitude,  but  not  difiusive  upon  the  whole  man, 
there  being  no  one  pleasure  or  object  in  this  wond  that  delights  all 
the  parts  of  man :  and  after  all  this,  they  are  originally  from  earth 
and  from  the  creatures,  only  that  they  oftentimes  contract  alliances 
with  hell  and  the  grave,  with  shame  and  sorrow ;  and  all  these  put 
together  make  no  great  amability  or  proportion  to  a  wise  man's 
choice.  But  on  the  other  side  the  thmgs  of  Ood  are  the  noblest 
satisfactions  to  those  desires  which  ought  to  be  cherished  and 
swelled  up  to  infinite ;  their  deliciousness  is  vast  and  full  of  relish, 
and  their  very  appendent  thorns  are  to  be  chosen;  for  they  are 
gilded,  they  are  safe  and  medicinal,  they  heal  the  woimd  they  make, 
and  bring  forth  fruit  of  a  blessed  and  a  holy  life.  The  things  of  God 
and  of  religion  are  easy  and  sweet,  they  bear  entertainment^  in  their 
hand  and  reward  at  their  back ;  their  good  is  certain  and  perpetual, 
and  they  make  us  cheerful  to-day  and  pleasant  to-morrow;  and  spi- 
ritual songs  end  not  in  a  sigh  and  a  groan :  neither,  like  unwhole- 
some physic,  do  they  let  loose  a  present  humour,  and  introduce  an 
habitual  indisposition ;  but  they  bnng  us  to  the  fdidty  of  God,  "  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever" :"  they  do  not  give  a  pri- 
vate and  particular  delight,  but  their  benefit  is  public ;  Hke  the  in- 
cense of  the  altar,  it  sends  up  a  sweet  smell  to  heaven,  and  makes 
atonement  for  the  religious  man  that  kindled  it,  and  delights  all  the 
standers-by,  and  makes  the  very  air  wholesome.  There  is  no  blessed 
soul  goes  to  heaven,  but  he  makes  a  general  joy  in  all  the  mansions 
where  the  saints  do  dwell,  and  in  all  the  chapels  where  the  angels 
sing :  and  the  joys  of  religion  are  not  univocal,  but  productive  of 
rare,  and  accidental,  and  preternatural  pleasures;  for  the  music  of 
holy  hymns  deUghts  the  ear,  and  refreshes  the  spirit,  and  makes  the 
very  bones  of  the  saint  to  rejoice.  And  charity,  or  the  giving  alms 
to  the  poor,  does  not  only  ease  the  poverty  of  the  receiver,  but  makes 
the  giver  rich,  and  heals  his  sickness,  and  delivers  from  death :  and 
temperance,  though  it  be  in  the  matt^  of  meat,  and  drink,  and  plea- 
sures, yet  hath  an  efiect  upon  the  understanding,  and  makes  the  rea- 
son sober,  and  the  will  orderly,  and  the  affections  regular,  and  does 

"  [HeUxuLS.] 
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things  beside  and  beyond  their  natural  and  proper  efficacy :  for  all 
the  parts  of  our  duty  are  watered  with  the  showers  of  blessing,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  according  to  the  influence  oi  heaven^  and  l^yond 
the  capacities  of  nature. 

And  now  let  the  voluptuous  person  go  and  try  whether  putting 
his  wanton  hand  to  the  bosom  oi  his  mistress  will  get  half  such 
honour  as  Scsevola*  put  upon  his  head  when  he  put  his  hand  into 
the  fire.  Let  him  see  whether  a  drunken  meeting  will  cure  a  fever 
or  make  him  wise ;  a  hearty  and  a  persevering  j^ayer  will.  Let  him 
tell  me  if  spending  great  sums  of  money  upon  his  lusts  will  make 
him  sleep  soundly,  or  be  rich :  charity  will ;  alms  will  increase  his 
fortune,  and  a  good  conscience  shall  charm  all  his  cares  and  sorrows 
into  a  most  delicious  slumber.  Well  may  a  full  goblet  wet  the 
drunkard's  tongue,  and  then  the  heat  rising  from  the  stomach  will 
dry  the  sponge,  and  heat  it  into  the  scorchings  and  little  images  of 
hell :  and  the  follies  of  a  wanton  bed  will  turn  the  itch  into  a  smart, 
and  empty  the  reins  of  all  their  lustful  powers:  but  can  they  do 
honour  or  satisfaction  in  any  thing  that  must  last  and  that  ought  to 
be  provided  for?  No;  all  the  things  of  this  world  are  little,  and- 
triflings  and  limited,  and  particular;  fmd  sometimes  necessary,  be- 
cause men  are  miserable,  wanting,  and  imperfect,  but  they  nev^  do 
any  thing  toward  perfed^n,  but  their  pleasure  dies  like  the  time  in 
which  it  danced  awhile;  and  when  the  minute  is  gone,  so  is  the 
pleasure  too,  and  leaves  no  footstep  but  the  impression  of  a  sigh, 
and  dweUs  no  where  but  in  the  same  house  where  you  shall  &id 
yesterday,  that  is,  in  forgetfulness  and  annihilation ;  unless  its  only 
child,  sorrow,  shall  marry,  and  breed  more  of  its  kind,  and  so  con- 
tinue its  memory  and  name  to  eternal  ages.  It  is  therefore  the  most 
necessary  part  d  prudence  to  choose  well  in  the  main  stake :  and  the 
dispute  is  not  much ;  for  if  eternal  things  be  bett^  than  temporal, 
the  soul  more  noble  than  the  body,  virtue  more  honourable  than  the 
basest  vices,  a  lasting  joy  to  be  chosen  before  an  eternal  sorrow, 
much  to  be  preferred  before  little,  certainty  before  danger,  public 
good  things  before  private  evils,  eternity  before  moments;  then  let 
us  sit  down  in  religion,  and  make  heaven  to  be  our  end,  God  to  be 
our  Father,  Christ  our  elder  Brother,  the  Holy  Ghost  the  earnest  of 
our  inheritance,  virtue  to  be  our  employment;  and  then  we  shall 
never  enter  into  the  portion  of  fools  and  accursed  ill-choosing  spirits* 
Nazianzeny  said  well,  Malim  prudentia  guttam  quamfoecundiorUfor'^ 
twfUB  pelagtis, '  one  drop  of  prudence  is  more  useful  than  an  ocean  of 
a  smooth  fortune ;'  for  prudence  is  a  rare  instrument  towards  heaven, 
and  a  great  fortui^  is  made  oftentimes  the  highway  to  hell  and  de« 
struction..  However,  tiius  far  prudence  is  our  duty;  every  man  can 
be  so  wise,  and  is  bound  ta  it,  to  choose  heaven  iaA.  a  cohabitation 
with  God  before  the  possessions  and  transient  vanities  of  the  world, 

^  [Liv.  ii.  12.]  y  [Camn.  xxxix.  torn.  ii.  p.  627. J 
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2.  It  is  a  duty  of  christian  prndence  to  pursue  this  great  end  with 
apt  means  and  instruments  in  proportion  to  that  end.  No  wise  man 
will  saQ  to  Qrmus  in  a  cock-boat,  or  use  a  child  for  his  interpreter  ; 
and  that  general  is  a  Cyclops  without  an  e^e,  who  chooses  tiie  sickest 
men  to  man  his  towns  and  the  weakest  to  fight  his  battles.  It  cannot 
be  a  vigorous  prosecution  unless  the  means  have  an  efficacy  or  worth 
commensurate  to  all  the  difficulty,  and  something  of  the  excellency, 
of  that  end  which  is  designed.  And  indeed  men  use  not  to  be  so 
weak  in  acquiring  the  possessions  of  their  temporals,  but  in  matters 
of  religion  they  think  any  thing  efiective  enough  to  secure  the  greatest 
interest ;  as  if  all  the  fields  of  heaven  and  the  regions  of  that  tingdom 
were  waste  ground,  and  wanted  a  colony  of  pknters ;  and  that  God 
invited  men  to  heaven  upon  any  terms,  that  He  might  rejoice  in  the 
multitude  of  subjects,  ror  certain  it  is,  men  do  more  to  get  a  little 
money  than  for  all  the  glories  of  heaven  :  men  'rise  up  early  and  sit 
up  late,  and  eat  the  br^  of  carefulness,'  to  become  richer  than  their 
neighbours ;  and  are  amazed  at  every  loss,  and  impatient  of  an  evil 
accident,  and  feel  a  direct  storm  of  passion  if  they  suffer  in  their 
interest.  But  in  order  to  heaven  they  are  cold  in  their  religion, 
indevout  in  their  prayers,  incurious  in  their  walking,  unwatchful  in 
their  circumstances,  indifferent  in  the  use  of  their  opportunities, 
infrequent  in  their  discoursings  of  it,  not  inquisitive  of  the  way,  and 
yet  think  they  shall  surely  go  to  heaven.  But  a  prudent  man  Knows 
that  bv  the  greatness  of  the  purchase  he  is  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  value  and  the  price.  When  we  ask  of  Otod  any  great  thing,  as 
wisdom,  delivery  from  sickness.  His  holy  spirit,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  the  grace  of  chastity,  restitution  to  His  favour,  or  the  like,  do 
we  hope  to  obtain  them  without  a  high  opinion  of  the  things  we 
ask  ?  and  if  we  value  them  highly,  must  we  not  desire  them  eamestiy  P 
and  if  we  desire  them  eamestiy,  must  we  not  pray  for  them  ferventiy  ? 
and  whatsoever  we  ask  for  fervently,  must  we  not  beg  for  fr^uentiy  f 
And  then,  because  prayer  is  but  one  hand  toward  tiie  reaching  a 
blessing,  and  God  requires  our  co-operation  and  endeavour,  and  we 
must  work  with  both  hands,  are  we  not  convinced  that  our  prayers 
are  either  faint,  or  a  design  of  laziness,  when  we  either  ask  coldly,  or 
else  pray  loudly,  hoping  to  receive  the  graces  we  need  without  labour  f 
A  prudent  person  that  knows  to  value  the  best  object  of  his  desires;, 
will  also  know  that  he  must  observe  the  degrees  of  labour  according 
to  the  excellency  of  the  reward.  That  prayer  must  be  effectual, 
fervent,  frequent,  continual,  holy,  passionate,  that  must  get  a  grace 
or  secure  a  blessing :  the  love  that  we  must  have  to  God  must  be 
such  as  to  keep  His  commandments,  and  make  us  willing  to  part 
with  all  our  estate,  and  all  our  honour,  and  our  life,  for  the  testimony 
of  a  holy  conscience :  our  charity  to  our  neighbour  must  be  expressive 
in  a  language  of  a  real  friendship,  aptness  to  forgive,  readiness  to 
forbear,  in  pitying  infirmities,  in  relieving  necessities,  in  giving  our 
goods  and  our  lives,  and  quitting  our  privileges  to  save  his  soul,  to 
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secure  and  support  his  virtue :  our  repentance  must  be  full  of  sorrows, 
and  care,  of  dib'gence  and  hatred  against  sin ;  it  must  drive  out  all, 
and  leave  no  affections  towards  it;  it  must  be  constant  and  per- 
severing^ fearful  of  relapse,  and  watchful  of  all  accidents :  our  tem- 
perance must  someti3Q[ies  tairn  into  abstinence,  and  most  commonly  be 
severe,  and  ever  without  reproof :  "  He  that  striveth  for  masteries  is 
temperate,^'  saith  St.  Paul*,  "  in  all  things/'  He  that  does  all  this 
may  with  some  pretence  and  reason  say  he  intends  to  go  to  heaven. 
But  they  that  will  not  deny  a  lusty  nor  refrain  an  appetite ;  they  that 
will  be  drunk  when  their  friends  do  merrily  constrain  them,  or  love  a 
cheap  religion,  and  a  gentle  and  lame  prayer,  short  and  soft,  quickly 
said  and  soon  passed  over,  seldom  returning  and  but  little  observed ; 
how  is  it  possible  that  they  should  think  themselves  persons  disposed 
to  receive  such  glorious  crowns  and  sceptres,  such  excellent  con- 
ditions, which  they  have  not  faith  enough  to  believe  nor  attention 
enough  to  consider,  and  no  man  can  have  wit  enough  to  understand  ? 
But  so  might  an  Arcadian  shepherd  look  from  the  rocks,  or  through 
the  clefts  of  the  valley  where  his  sheep  graze,  and  wonder  that  the 
messenger  stays  so  long  from  cominff  to  hun  to  be  crowned  king  of 
all  the  Greek  islands,  or  to  be  adopted  heir  to  the  Macedonian 
monarchy.  It  is  an  infinite  love  of  God  that  we  have  heaven  upon 
conditions  which  we  can  perform  with  greatest  diligence :  but  truly 
the  lives  of  men  are  generally  such,  that  they  do  things  in  order  to 
heaven,  things,  I  say,  so  few,  so  trifling,  so  unworthy,  that  thev  are 
not  proportionable  to  the  reward  of  a  crown  of  oak  or  a  jellow  riband, 
the  slender  reward  with  which  the  Bomans  paid  their  soldiers  for 
their  extraordinary  valour.  True  it  is  that  heaven  is  not  in  a  just 
sense  of  a  commutation  a  reward,  but  a  gift  andean  infinite  favour : 
but  yet  it  is  not  reached  forth  but  to  persons  disposed  by  the  con- 
ditions of  God,  which  conditions  when  we  pursue  in  kind,  let  us  be 
very  careful  we  do  not  fail  of  the  mighty  price*  of  our  high  calling 
for  want  of  degrees  and  just  measures,  the  measures  of  zeal  and  a 
mighty  love. 

8.  It  is  an  ofBce  of  prudence  to  serve  God  so  that  we  may  at  the 
same  time  preserve  our  lives  and  our  estates,  our  interest  and  reputa- 
tion, for  ourselves  and  our  relatives,  so  fiir  as  they  can  consist  together. 
St.  Panl*>  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity  was  careful  to  instruct  the 
forwardness  and  zed  of  the  new  Christians  into  good  husbandry,  and 
to  catechize  the  men  into  good  trades,  and  the  women  into  useful 
employments,  that  they  might  not  be  unprofitable.  For  christian 
religion  carrying  us  to  heaven,  does  it  by  the  way  of  a  man,  and  by 
the  body  it  serves  the  soul,  as  by  the  soul  it  serves  God ;  and  there- 
fore it  endeavours  to  secure  the  body  and  its  interest,  that  it  mav 
continue  the  opportunities  of  a  crown,  and  prolong  the  stage  in  which 
we  are  to  run  for  the  mighty  price*  of  our  salvation :  and  this  is  that 

■  [1  Cor.  ix.  25.]        •  ['priae'  ed  1678.— vid.  p.  500  supr.]     «»  [Tit  ii  14.] 
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.  part  of  pradence  which  is  the  defensativ^  and  gaard  of  a  Christiaii  in 
the  time  of  persecution^  and  it  hath  in  it  much  of  dutj.     He  that 

.throagh  an  indiscreet  zeal  casts  himself  into  a  needless  danger^  hath 
betrayed  his  life  to  tyranny^  and  tempts  the  sin  of  an  enemy ;  he  loses 
to  God  the  service  of  numy  years^  and  cuts  off  himself  firom  a  fair 
opportanity  of  working  his  salvation^  in  the  main  parts  of  which  we 
shall  find  a  long  life  and  veij  mscny^  years  of  reason  to  be  Httle 
enoogh ;  he  betrays  the  interest  of  his  relatives^  which  he  k  bomid 
to  preserve;  he  disables  himself  of  making  'provision  for  them  of  his 
own  house^;'  and  he  that  foils  in  this  daty  by  his  own  fault '  is  worse 
than  an  infidel :'  and  denies  the  faith,  by  such  unseasonably  dying  or 
being  undone^  which  by  that  testimony  he  did  intend  gloriously  to 
confess;  he  serves  the  end  of  ambition  and  popular  services^  but  not 
the  sober  ends  of  religion ;  he  discourages  the  weak^  and  weakens  the 
hands  of  the  ^ong>  and  by  upbraiding  their  wminess  tempts  them  to 
turn  it  into  rashness  or  despair;  he  frights  strangers  from  entering 
into  religion^  while  by  such  imprudence  he  shall  represent  it  to  be 
impossible  at  the  same  time  to  be  wise  and  to  be  religious ;  he  turns 
^  the  whole  religion  into  a  forwardness  of  dying  or  beggary,  leaving 

"  rfy  hfe. 


no  space  for  the  parts  and  offices  of  a  holy  hfe,  which  in  times  of 
persecution  are  infinitely  necessary  for  the  advantages  of  the  institu- 
tion.    But  Ood  hath  provided  better  things  for  His  servants  : 

Quern  fatJi  cogont,  ille  onm  Tenia  est  miser  * ; 

'  he  whom  God  by  an  inevitaUc  necessity  calls  to  sufferance,  he  hath 
leave  to  be  undone;'  and  that  ruin  of  his  estate  or  loss  of  his  life 
shall  secure  first  a  providence,  then  a  crown. 

At  sfquis  ultro  se  malis  offert  T(^eQi» 
Seque  ipse  torquet,  perdere  est  dignui  bona 
Qiieis  nesdt  uti « ;~^— 

'  but  he  that  invites  the  cruelty  of  a  hrant  by  his  own  follies  or 
the  indiscretions  of  an  unsignificant  and  impertinent  zeal,  suffers  as 
a  wilful  person,  and  enters  into  the  portion  and  reward  of  foobu'  And 
this  is  the  precept  of  our  blessed  Saviour  next  after  my  text,  "  Beware 
of  men ;''  use  your  prudence  to  the  purposes  of  avoiding  their  snare. 
T&v  Orjpoiv  pporhs  /AoXAoy  hrqixepo^y  '  man  is  the  most  harmfal  of 
all  the  wild  beasts/  "  Te  are  sent  as  sheep  among  wolves ;  be  there- 
fore veise  as  serpents :"  when  you  can  avoid  it,  suffer  not  men  to  ride 
over  your  heads  or  trample  you  under  foot ;  that's  the  wisdom  of 
serpents.  And  so  must  we;  that  is,  by  all  just  compliances,  and 
toleration  of  all  indifferent  changes  in  which  a  duty  is  not  destroyed 
and  in  which  we  are  not  active,  so  preserve  ourselves  that  we  might 
be  permitted  to  live,  and  serve  God,  and  to  do  advantages  to  religion ; 
so  purchasing  time  to  do  good  in,  by  bending  iu  all  those  flexures  of. 
fortune  and  condition  which  we  cannot  help,  and  which  we  do  not 

"  [1  Txm,  V.  8.1  *  [See  Montafg:ne,  Essays,  il  19  \  and 

^  Sen.  HippoL  [act  ii.  so.  2.  lin.  4i2.]      Ammian.  Marcell.  xxil  5.] 
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set  forward,  and  which  we  never  did  procure.  And  this  is  the  direct 
meaning  of  St  Panl%  *'  See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as 
fools  but  as  wise,  redeeming  the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil;'' 
tliat  is,  we  are  fallen  into  times  that  are  troublesome,  dangerous, 
persecuting,  and  afflictive ;  purchase  as  much  respite  as  yon  can ;  buy 
or  'redeem  the  time'  by  all  honest  arts,  by  hunuliiy,  by  fair  carriage 
and  sweetnesses  of  society,  by  civility  and  a  peaceful  conversation,  by 
good  words  and  all  honest  ofBces,  by  praying  for  your  persecutors, 
by  patient  sufferance  of  what  is  unavoidable.  And  when  the  tyrant 
draws  you  forth  from  aQ  these  guards  and  retirements,  and  offers 
violence  to  your  duty,  or  tempts  you  to  do  a  dishonest  act  or  to  omit 
an  act  of  obligation,  then  come  forth  into  the  theatre  and  hey  your 
necks  down  to  the  hangman's  axe,  and  fear  not  to  die  the  most 
shameful  death  of  the  cross  or  the  gallows.  For  so  have  I  known 
angels  ascending  and  descending  upon  those  ladders  5  and  the  Lord 
of  glory  suffered  shame  and  purchased  honour  upon  the  cross.  Thus 
we  are  **  to  walk  in  wisdom  towards  them  that  are  without,  redeeming 
the  time' :"  for  so  St.  Paul  renews  that  permission  or  commandment; 
^ve  them  no  just  cause  of  offence;  with  all  humility^  and  as  occasion 
13  offered,  represent  their  duty,  and  invite  them  sweetly  to  felicities 
and  virtue,  but  do  not  in  ruder  language  upbraid  and  reproach  their 
baseness ;  and  when  they  are  incorrigible,  let  them  alone,  lest  like 
cats*  they  run  mad  with  the  smell  of  delicious  ointments.  And  there- 
fore Pothinusi*  bishop  of  Lyons  being  asked  by  the  nnbaptized  presi- 
dent, 'Who  was  the  God  of  the  Christians  f  answered  'Eftv  fjs  Siftoj 
yvdicrg,  ^if  you  be  disposed  with  real  and  hearty  desires  of  learning, 
what  you  ast  you  shall  quickly  know ;  but  if  your  purpose  be  indirect, 
I  shall  not  preach  to  you,  to  my  hurt,  and  your  no  advantage.' — ^Thus 
the  wisdom  of  the  pnmitive  Christiaiis  was  careful  not  to  profane  the 
temples  of  the  heathen,  not  to  revile  their  false  gods ;  ana  when  they 
were  in  duty  to  reprehend*  the  follies  of  their  reKgion,  they  chose  to 
do  it  from  their  own  writings,  and  as  relators  of  their  own  records : 
they  fled  from  the  fury  of  a  persecution,  they  hid  themsdveis  in  caves, 
and  wandered  about  in  disguises,  and  preached  in  private,  and  cele- 
brat.ed  their  synaxes  and  communions  m  grots  and  retirements;  and 
made  it  appear  to  all  the  world  they  were  peaceable  and  obedient, 
charitable  and  patient,  and  at  this  price  bought  their  time; 

as  knowing  that  even  in  this  sense  time  vas  vety  precious,  and  the 
opportunity  of  pving  gloiy  to  God  by  the  ofBces  of  an  excellent  re- 
ligion was  not  too  dear  a  purchase  at  that  rate.  But  then  when  the 
wolves  had  entered  into  the  folds  and  seized  upon  a  lamb,  the  rest 

•  [Eph.  V.  15,  6.]  *  [Euscb.  hist  eccLv.  1.  p.  204.] 

'  [Col.  iy.  5.J  ■        »  ['represent'  in  first  two  eddL] 

«  [Plut.  coDj.  prffic,  torn.  ti.  p.  545.]  )  [Soph.  EL  75.] 
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filed  and  used  all  the  innocent  arts  of  concealment  St.  Athanasius'^ 
being  overtake  by  his  persecutors  but  not  known,  and  asked 
whettier  he  saw  Athanasius  passing  that  way,  pointed  out  forward 
with  his  finger,  Non  hnge  abeit  Athanoiius,  'the  man  is  not  &r  off,' 
a  swift  footman  will  easily  overtake  him.  And  St.  Paul^  divided  the 
counsel  of  his  judges,  and  made  the  pharisees  his  parties  by  a  witty 
insinuation  of  his  own  belief  of  the  resurrection,  which  was  not  the 
main  ouestion,  but  an  incident  to  the  matter  of  his  accusation.  And 
when  rUnius  Secundus*"  in  the  face  of  a  tyrant  court  w^  pressed  so 
invidiously  to  give  his  opinion  concerning  a  good  man  m  banish- 
ment and  under  the  disadvantage  of  an  unjust  sentence,  he  diverted 
the  snare  of  Marcus  Begulus  by  referring  his  answer  to  a  oompetent 
judicatory  according  to  the  laws;  being  pressed  again,  by  offering 
a  direct  answer  upon  a  just  condition  whicn  he  knew  they  would  not 
accept;  and  the  third  time  by  turning  the  envv  upon  the  imper- 
tinent and  malicious  orator;  that  he  won  great  honour,  the  honour 
of  a  severe  honesty,  and  a  witty  man,  and  a  prudent  person.  The 
thing  I  have  noted  because  it  is  a  good  pattern  to  represent  the  arts 
of  honest  evasion,  and  religious,  prudent  honesty ;  which  any  good 
man  may  transcribe  and  turn  into  his  own  instances  if  any  equal  case 
should  occur. 

For  in  this  case  the  rule  is  easy;  if  we  are  commanded  to  be 
'wise'  and  'redeem  our  time,'  that  we  serve  Grod  and  rehgion,  we 
must  not  use  unlawful  arts  wluch  set  us  back  in  the  accounts  of  our 
time,  no  lying  subterfuges,  no  betraying  of  a  truth,  no  treachery  to 
a  good  man,  no  insnaring  of  a  brother,  no  secret  renouncing  of  any 
pturt  or  proposition  of  our  religion,  no  drying  to  confess  the  article 
when  we  are  called  to  it.  For  when  the  primitive  Christians  had  got 
a  trick  to  give  money  for  certificates  that  they  had  sacrificed  to  idols, 
though  indeed  they  did  not  do  it,  but  had  corrupted  the  officers  and 
ministers  of  state,  they  dishonoured  their  rehgion,  and  were  marked 
with  the  appellative  of  libellaiici^,  'UbeUers;'  and  were  excommu- 
nicated, and  cast  off  from  the  society  of  Christians  and  the  hopes  of 
heaven,  till  they  had  returned  to  God  by  a  severe  repentance.  Op- 
tandum  est  ut  quod  libenter  fads  diufacere  j>08sm,  'it  is  good  to 
have  time,  long  to  do  that  which  we  ought  to  do :'  but  to  pretend 
that  which  we  dare  not  do,  and  to  say  we  have  when  we  have  not,  if 
we  know  we  ought  not,  is  to  dishonour  the  cause  and  the  person 
too ;  it  is  expressly  against  confession  oi  Christ,  of  which  St.  Paul 
saith®,  "By  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation;"  and  our 
blessed  SaviourP, '  He  that  confesseth  Me  before  men,  I  will  confess 
him  before  My  heavenly  Father;  and  if  here  he  refuseth  to  own  Me, 
I  will  not  own  him  hereafter.'    It  is  also  expressly  against  christian 

*  [Theodoret  H.  E.  iiL  9.— Socr.  H.E.         »  [Cyprian,  de  lapsis,  p.  185,  et  alibi.] 
iii.  11-.]  •  [Rom.  x.  10.1 

J  [AcU  xxiiL  6.]  .      p  [Matt  x.  32.1 
«  [Plin.  ep.  i.  6.  p.  7.] 
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fortitude  and  nobleness^  and  against  the  simplici^  and  sinoerity  of 
our  religion^  and  it  turns  prudence  into  craft^  and  brings  the  devil 
to  wait  in  the  temple  and  to  minister  to  God;  and  it  is  a  lesser  kind 
of  apostasy.  And  it  is  well  that  Uie  man  is  tempted  no  further ;  for 
if  the  persecutors  could  not  be  corrupted  with  mxmey,  it  is  odds  but 
the  complying  man  would;  and  though  he  would  with  the  money 
hide  his  shame^  yet  he  will  not  with  the  loss  of  all  his  estate  redeem 
his  religion ; 

W  rots  ^/ittvr^s  rhy  fiUv  ff^ta  mucois^' 

iSome  men  will  lose  their  lives^  rather  than  a  fair  estate :  and  do  not 
almost  all  the  armies  of  the  world,  I  mean  those  that  fight  in  the 
justest  causes,  pretend  to  fight  and  die  for  their  lands  and  hbertiesP 
and  there  are  too  many  also  that  will  die  twice  rather  than  be  beg- 
^rs  once,  although  we  all  know  that  the  second  death  is  intolerable. 
Christian  prudence  forbids  ns  to  provoke  a  danger ;  and  they  were 
fond  persons  that  ran  to  persecution,  and  when  ihe  proconsul  sate  on 
the  life  and  death  and  made  strict  inquisition  after  Christians,  went 
and  offered  themselves  to  die ;  and  he  was  a  fool  that,  being  in  Por- 
tugal', ran  to  the  priest  as  he  elevated  the  host,  and  overthrew  the 
mysteries,  and  openly  defied  the  rites  of  that  rdigion.  God,  when 
He  sends  a  persecution,  will  pick  out  such  persons  whom  He  will 
have  to  die,  and  whom  He  will  consign  to  banishmait,  and  whom  to 
poverty.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  do  our  duty  when  we  can,  and  as 
long  as  we  can,  and  with  as  much  strictness  as  we  can ;  walking 
dK/)tj3«9,  as  the  aposfle's  phrase  is,  '  not  prevaricating*  in  the  least 
tittle :  and  then  if  we  can  oe  safe  with  the  arts  of  civil,  innocent/  in- 
offensive compliance,  let  us  bless  God  for  His  permissions  made  to 
us,  and  His  assistances  in  the  using  them.  But  if  either  we  turn 
oup  zeal  into  the  ambition  of  death,  and  the  follies  of  an  unnecessary 
beggary;  or  on  the  other  side  turn  our  prudence  into  craft  and 
covetousness ;  to  the  first  I  say,  that  'God  hath  no  pleasure  in 
fools";*  to  the  latter,  'If  you  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  your 
own  soul  V  your  loss  is  infinite  and  intolerable. 


SERMON  XXL 

4.  It  is  the  office  of  christian  prudence  so  to  order  the  affairs  of 
our  life,  as  that  in  all  the  offices  of  our  souls  and  conversation  we  do 
honour  and  reputation  to  the  religion  we  profess ;  for  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  professors  give  great  advantages  to  the  adversary  to  speak 
reproachfidly,  and  do  aliene  the  hearts  and  hinder  the  compliance 

<i  [Soph.  EI.  767.]  •  [Se6  voL  ix.  p.  488.] 

•  [Ecclea.  ▼.  4,]  *  [Matt,  xvi  26.] 
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of  those  imdetermin^  persons,  who  are  apt  to  be  persuaded  if  tlieir 
undergtandings  be  not  pr^udioed* 

But  as  our  necessary  duty  is  bound  upon  us  by  one  ligament  more 
in  order  to  the  bonour  of  the  cause  of  Qod^  so  it  particularly  binds 
XLS  to  many  circumstanoes^  adjuncts,  and  pajrts  of  duly,  which  have 
no  other  eommandmrat  but  the  law  of  prudence.  There  are  some 
sects  of  Christians  which  have  some  one  constant  indisposition  which 
as  a  character  divides  them  from  all  others,  and  makes  them  reproved 
on  all  hands.  Some  are  so  suspicious  and  ill-natured  that  if  a  per- 
son of  a  facile  nature  and  gentle  disposition  fall  into  their  hands,  he 
is  preseD%  soured,  and  made  morose,  unpleasant,  and  uneasy  in  his 
conversation.  Others  there  are  that  do  thiugs  so  like  to  what  them- 
6elves  condemn,  that  they  are  forced  to  take  sanctuary  and  labour  in 
the  mine  of  undgnificaik  distinctions,  to  make  themselves  believe 
they  are  inuocent;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  offend  all  men  else, 
and  open  the  mouths  of  their  adversaries  tq  speak  reproachful  things, 
true  or  £alse  as  it  haj^ns.  And  it  requires  a  great  wit  to  under* 
stand  all  the  distinctions  and  devices  thought  of  for  legitimating  the 
worshipping  of  ims^es ;  and  those  people  that  are  Uoeral  in  their 
excommunications,  make  men  think  they  have  reason  to  say,  their 
judges  arc  proud,  or  self-willed,  or  covetous,  or  ill-natured  people. 
These  that  are  the  faults  of  governors,  and  continued,  are  quickly 
derived  upon  the  sect,  and  cause  a  disreputation  to  the  whole  society 
and  institution.  And  who  can  think  that  congregation  to  be  a  true 
branch  of  the  christian,  which  makes  it  their  profession  to  kill  men 
to  save  their  souls  against  their  will  and  against  their  understanding ; 
who  calling  themselves  disciples  of  so  meek  a  Master,  do  live  like 
bears  upon  prey,  and  spoil,  and  blood?  It  is  a  huge  dishonour  to 
the  sincerity  of  a  man's  purposes  to  be  too  busy  in  fingering  money 
in  the  matters  of  religion ;  and  they  that  are  z^ous  for  their  rights 
and  tame  in  their  devotion,  furious  against  sacrilege  and  companions 
of  drunkards^,  implacable  against  breakers  of  a  canon  and  careless 
and  patient  enough  with  them  that  break  the  fifth  or  sixth  com- 
mandments o(  the  decalogue,  tell  all  the  world  their  private  sense  is 
to  preserve  their  own  interest  with  scruple  and  curiosity,  and  leave 
Gk)d  to  take  care  for  His. 

Thus  Christ"  reproved  the  pharisees  for  '  straining  at  a  gnat,  and 
swaDowing  a  camel/  the  very  representation  of  the  manner  and 
matter  of  fact  discovers  the  vice  by  reproving  the  foUy  of.it.  They 
that  are  factious  to  get  a  rich  proselyte  and  think  the  poor  not  worth, 
saving,  dishonour  their  zeal,  and  teach  men  to  call  it  covetousness ; 
and  TOOugh  there  may  be  a  reason  of  prudence  to  desire  one  more 
than  the  other  because  of  a  bigger  efficacy  the  example  of  the  one 
may  have  more  than  the  other,  yet  it  will  quickly  be  discovered 
if  it  be  done  by  secular  design;  and  the  scripture*,  that  did  not 
allow  the  preferring  of  a  gay  man  before  a  poor  saint  in  the  matter  of 

«  [Cf:  pp.  205,  459  supr.]  "  [Matt  xxiil  24.]  «  [Jamee  ti.  1  sqq.] 
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place,  ^rill  not  be  pleased  that  in  the  matter  of  souls,  whidi  are 
all  eqndX,  there  should  be  a  faction  and  design,  and  an  accepta- 
tion of  persons.  Never  let  sins^  pollute  onr  reUgion  with  arts  of 
the  world,  nor  offer  to  support  the  ark  with  unhallowed  liands, 
nor  mingle  false  propositions  with  true,  nor  make  religion  a  pretence 
to  profit  or  preferment,  nor  do  things  which  are  like  a  vice ;  neither 
ever  speak  things  dishonourable  of  God,  nor  abuse  thy  brother  for 
God's  sake;  nor  be  solicitous  and  over  busy  to  recover  thy  own 
little  things,  neither-  always  think  it  fit  to  lose  thy  charity  by  K)rcing 
thv  brother  to  do  justice;  and  all  those  things  which  are  the  out- 
sides  and  faces,  the  garments  and  most  discerned  parts  of  religion,  be 
sure  that  they  be  dressed  according  to  all  the  circumstances  of  men, 
and  by  aU  the  rules  of  common  honesty  and  public  reputation.  Is  it 
not  a  sad  thing  that  the  Jew  diould  say  the  Chnstians  worship 
images?  os  that  it  should  become  a  proverb  that  ^the  Jew  spends 
all  m  his  passover,  the  Moor  in  his  marriage,  and  the  Christian  in 
his  law-suits?'  that  what  tiie  first  sacrifice  to  religion,  and  the 
second  to  public  joy,  we  should  spend  in  malice,  covetonsness,  and 
revenge  ? 

— —  Pudet  haws  opprobria  nobia 

£t  dioi  potmsse,  et  non  potuisse  refelH  ^* 

But  among  ourselves  also  we  serve  the  devil's  ends,  and  minister 
to  an  eternal  disunion,  by  saying  and  doing  things  which  look  un- 
handsomely. One  sort  of  men  is  superstitious,  fantastical,  greedy  of 
honour,  and  tenacious  of  propositions  to  fill  the  purse,  and  his  re- 
ligion is  thought  nothing  but  policy  and  opinion.  Another  says 
he  hath  a  good  religion,  but  he  is  the  most  indifferent  and  cold 
person  in  the  world  either  to  maintain  it  or  to  live  according  to 
it ;  the  one  dresses  the  images  of  saints  with  fine  dothes,  the  other 
lets  the  poor  go  naked,  and  disrobes  the  priests  that  minister  in 
the  religion.  A  third  uses  God  worse  than  all  this,  and  says  of 
Uim  such  things  that  are  scandalous  even  to  an  honest  man,  and 
such  which  would  undo  a  good  man's  reputation.  And  a  fourth 
yet  endures  no  governor 'but  himself,  and  pretends  to  set  up  Christ, 
and  make  himself  His  lieutenant.  And  a  fifth  hates  all  government. 
And  from  all  this  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  choose 
his  side ;  and  he  that  chooses  wisest  takes  that  which  hath  in  it  least 
hurt ;  but  some  he  must  endure,  or  live  without  communion :  and 
every  church  of  one  denomination  is,  or  hath  been,  too  incurious  of 
preventing  infamy  or  disreputation  to  their  confessions. 

One  tUng  I  desire  should  be  observed,  that  here  the  question 
being  coneeming  prudoioe  and  the  matter  of  doing  reputation  to 
our  religion,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  we  can  with  learning  justify 
aU  that  we  do,  and  make  all  whole  with  three  or  four  distinctions : 
for  possibly  the  man  that  went  to  visit  the  Corinthian  Lais,  if  he 

»  [Met  us*  in  first  ed]  ^  [Ovid.  Metam.  i  758.] 
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had  been  asked  why  he  dishonoured  himsdf  with  so  nnhandsome 
an  entrance^  might  find  an  excuse  to  legitimate  his  act,  or  at  least  to 
make  himself  telieve  well  of  his  own  person ;  but  he  that  intends 
to  do  himself  honour  must  take  care  that  he  be  not  suspected,  that 
he  give  no  occasion  of  reproachful  language;  for  fiane  and  honoiff 
is  a  nice  thing,  tender  as  a  woman's  chastitj,  or  like  the  &oe  ct 
the  purest  mirror^  which  a  foul  breath,  or  an  unwholesome  air,  ot 
a  wf^erj  eye  can  snik,  and  the  beauty  is  los^  although  it  be  not 
dashed  in  pieces.  When  a  man,  or  a  sect,  is  put  to  answer  for 
themsdves  m  the  matter  of  reputation,  th^  with  their  distinctions 
wipe  the  glass,  and  at  last  can  do  nothing  but  make  it  appew  H 
was  not  broken;  but  their  very  abstersion  and  laborious  excuses 
confess  it  was  foul  and  faulty.  We  must  know  that  all  soits  of  men, 
and  all  sects  of  Christians,  have  not  only  the  mistakes  of  men  and 
their  prejudices  to  contest  withal,  but  the  calumnies  and  aggravation 
of  devils' ;  and  therefore  it  will  much  ease  our  accounts  of  cToomsday 
if  we  are  now  so  pudent  that  men  will  not  be  ofiended  here,  nor 
the  devils  furnished  with  a  Ubel  in  the  day  of  our  gteat  account. 

To  this  rule  appertains  that  we  be  curious  in  observing  the  circum- 
stances of  men,  and  satisfying  all  their  reasonable  expectations,  and 
doing  things  at  that  rate  of  charity  and  religion  which  Uiey  are  taught 
to  be  prescribed  in  the  institution.  There  are  some  things  wlm^h 
are  unaecencies  rather  than  sins,  such  which  may  become  a  just  hea- 
then, but  not  a  holv  Christian;  a  man  of  the  world,  but  not  a 
man  'professing  godliness^:'  because  when  the  greatness  o[  the 
man,  or  the  excellency  of  the  law,  hath  engaged  us  upon  great 
severity  or  an  exemplary  virtue,  whatsoever  is  less  than  it  renders  the 
man  unworthy  of  the  religion,  or  the  religion  unworthy  of  its  fame. 
Men  think  themselves  abused,  and  therefcnre  return  shame  for  pay- 
ment. We  never  read  of  an  apostle  that  went  to  law;  and  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  expect  that  of  all  men  in  the  world  Christiiuis 
should  not  be  such  fighting  people,  and  clergymen  should  not  com- 
mand armies,  and  kings  should  not  be  drunk,  and  subjects  should 
not  strike  princes  for  justice',  and  an  old  man  should  not  be  youth- 
ful in  talk  or  in  his  habit,  and  women  should  not  swear,  ana  great 
men  should  not  lie,  and  a  poor  man  should  not  oppress ;  for  besides 
the  sin  of  some  of  them,  there  is  an  undeoency  in  all  of  than ;  and 
by  being  contrary  to  the  end  of  an  office,  or  the  reputaticm  of  a  state, 
or  the  sobrieties  of  a  graver  or  sublimed  person,  they  asperse  the 
religion  as  insufficient  to  keep  the  p^sons  within  the  bounds  of  £une 
and  common  reputation. 

But  above  all  things  those  sects  of  Christians  whose  professed 
doctrine  brings  destruction  and  diminution  to  government^  give 

^  [Thii  sense  is  eiven  by  Taylor  else-  362,  442.] 
wliere  to  Ps.  xxxi.  22,  'the  strife  of         f  [l  Tim.  iJ.  10.] 
tongues  ;*   see  *  Holy  Dying,'  chap.  iv.         ■  [Prov.  xvii.  26.] 
■ect.  2,  and  chap.  t.  sect  7.  ToL  iii.  pp. 
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the  most  intolerable  scandal  and  dishonour  to  the  institution;  and 
it  had  been  impossible  that  Christianity  should  have  prevailed  over 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  if  it  had  not  been 
humble  to  superiors^  patient  of  injuries,  charitable  to  the  need^,  a 
great  exactor  of  obedience  to  kings,  even  to  heathens,  that  they  might 
be  won  and  convinced;  and  to  persecutors,  that  they  might  be 
sweetened  in  their  anger,  or  upbraided  for  their  cruel  injustice: 
for  so  doth  the  humble  vine  creep  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  and  leans 
upon  its  lowest  base,  and  begs  shade  and  protection,  and  leave  to 
grow  under  its  branches,  and  to  give  and  take  mutual  refreshment, 
and  pay  a  friendly  influence  for  a  mighty  patronage;  and  they  grow 
and  dwell  together,  and  are  the  most  remarkable  of  friends  and 
married  pairs*  of  all  the  leafy  nation.  Eeligion  of  itself  is  soft,  easy, 
and  defenceless ;  and  Gbd  hath  made  it  grow  up  with  empire,  and 
lean  upon  the  arms  of  kings,  and  it  cannot  well  grow  alone :  and 
if  it  shaU,  like  the  ivy,  suck  the  heart  of  the  oak,  upon  whose  body  it 
grew  and  was  supported,  it  will  be  pulled  down  from  its  usui^ped 
eminence,  and  fire  and  shame  shall  be  its  portion.  We  cannot  com- 
plain if  prmces  arm  against  those  Christians,  who  if  they  are  suf- 
fered to  preach  will  disarm  the  princes ;  and  it  will  be  hard  to  per- 
suade that  kings  are  bound  to  protect  and  nourish  those  that  will 
prove  ministers  of  their  own  exauctoration ;  and  no  prince  can  have 
juster  reason  to  forbid,  nor  any  man  have  greater  reason  to  deny,  com- 
munion to  a  fjEonily,  than  when  they  go  about  to  destroy  the  power 
of  the  one,  ot  corrupt  the  duty  of  tne  other.  The  particulars  of  this 
rule  are  veiy  many :  I  shall  only  instance  in  one  more,  because  it  is 
of  great  concenunent  to  the  public  interest  of  Christendom. 

There  are  some  persons  whose  religion  is  hugely  disgraced  because 
they  change  their  propositions  accorcUng  as  their  temporal  necessities 
or  advant^^  do  return.  They  tiiat  in  their  weakness  and  beghming 
cry  out  a^unst  all  violence  as  against  persecution,  and  from  being 
sufferers^  swell  up  tiU  they  be  prosp^xras,  and  from  thence  to  power, 
and  at  last  to  tyrumy,  and  then  suffer  none  but  themselves,  and  trip 
up  those  feet  i^ch  they  humbly  kissed  that  themselves  should  nc^ 
be  tramxded  upon;  these  mm  tdl  all  the  world  that  at  first  they  were 
pusillanimous,  or  at  lastovtrageous;  that  their  doctrine  at  first  served 
their  fear,  and  at  last  served  their  rage,  and  that  they  did  not  at  all 
intend  to  serve  God;  and  th^  who  shall  believe  them  in  any  thing 
else  ?  Thus  some  men  dedaim  against  the  faults  c^  governors  tlu^ 
themselves  may  govern ;  and  when  the  power  is  in  their  hand%  what 
was  a  fetult  in  others  is  in  them  necessity;  as  if  a  sin  could  be  hal- 
lowed for  coming  into  their  hands»  Some  Greeks  at  Florence^  sub- 
scribed the  article  of  purgatory,  and  condemned  it  in  their  own 
dioceses^;  and  the  king's  supremacy  in  causes  ecclesiastical  was 

•  [Hor.  epod.  ii  10.— Cctnn.  Inl  54]         *  [See  Encycl.  letter  of  Mark  Inshop 
^  l*  snfi&red'  in  firat  two  edd.]  of  Ephesus,  in  Dosithens,  Tom.  Agap. 

^  [A.D.  1439,  torn.  ix.  coL  957.]  p.  5S5,  line  28.] 
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earnestly  defended  against  tlie  pretences  of  the  bishop  of  Borne,  and 
yet  when  he  was  thrust  ont  some  men  were,  and  are,  violent  to  sub- 
mit the  king  to  their  eonsistories ;  as  if  he  were  supreme  in  defiance 
of  the  pope,  and  yet  not  supreme  over  his  own  dergy-  These  arti- 
cles are  managed  too  suspiciously; 

Omnia  si  perdas,  fJuiuuD  aerytre  memento ; 

yoa  lose  all  the  advantages  to  your  oause  if  you  lose  your  r^utatioa* 
5.  It  is  a  duty  alsocf  chiistnn prudence  tiiattfae  teacbere  of  otben 
by  authority,  or  rqprovers  of  their  vices  by  chanty^  should  alao  make 
their  persons  apt  to  do  it  without  objection. 

Loripedem  rectus  derideat,  ^thiopem  albas  ^. 

No  man  can  endure  the  Gracdd  preaching  against  sedition,  nor 
Yerres  prating  against  thievery,  or  Mib  against  homicide ;  and  if 
Herod  had  made  an  oration  of  humility  on  Antiochus  of  mercy,  men 
would  have  thought  it  had  been  a  deaiga  to  evil  purposes.  He  that 
means  to  gain  a  soul,  must  not  make  his  sermon  an  ostentation  of 
his  eloquence,  but  the  law  of  his  own  lifieu  If  a  grammariaa  skould 
speak  solecisms  or  a  musician  sing  like  a  faittem,  he  becomes  ridi- 
culous for  offending  in  the  &cvltj  he  professes.  80  it  is  in  tjiem 
who  minister  to  the  conversion  of  souls ;  if  they  foil  in  their  own  life 
when  they  profess  to  instruct  another,  they  are  defective  in  their 
proper  part,  and  are  unskilful  to  all  their  purposes;  and  the  cardinal 
of  Crema^  did  with  iU  success  tempt  the  Englidi  pnests  to  qtiit  their 
chaste  marriages,  when  himself  was  deprehended  in  nnchaste  €»nbraces. 
Tor  good  oounsel  seems  to  be  unhallowed  when  it  is  reached  forth  by 
an  impure  hand,  and  he  can  ill  be  believed  by  anotiier  whose  life  so 
confutes  his  rules  that  it  is  plain  he  does  not  oeUeve  hiiiself .  Those 
churches  that  are  zeabus  tor  souk  must  send  into  their  ministies 
men  so  innocent  that  evil  persons  may  have  no  excuse  to  be  any 
longer  vicious.  When  Goi^ias^  went  about  to  persuade  the  Ghreeks 
to  be  at  peace,  he  had  eloquence  enough  to  do  advantage  to  his 
cause,  and  reason  enough  to  press  it;  but  Meknthus  was  glad  to  put 
him  off  by  telling  him  that  he  was  not  jBt  to  persuade  peace,  who 
could  not  agree  at  home  with  his  wife,  nor  make  his  wife  agree  with 
her  maid;  and  he  that  could  not  make  peace  between  three  single 
persons  was  unapt  to  prevail  for  the  reuniting  fourteen  or  fifteen 
commonwealths.  And  this  thing  St.  Paul^  remarks,  by  enjoining 
that  a  bishop  should  be  chosen  soeli  a  one  as  knew  well  to  role  his 
own  house ;  or  else  he  is  not  fit  to  rule  the  churdi  of  Gk>d.  And 
when  thou  persuadest  thy  brother  to  be  eliiiste,  let  him  not  deride 
thee  for  thy  intei&perance;  and  it  wiU  ill  become  thee  to  be  severe 
against  im  idle  servant,  if  thou  thyself  beest  useless  to  the  public; 

'  {Jut.  Si.  23.]  *  [Plut  conjug.  prae^  tom.  rl  p.  544.] 

«  [Henir.  Hantingd.,  lib.  ?ii.  p.  a82.-—         *  [1  Tim.  iii.  4,  ^.] 
lloger.  de  Hoved.  anna].,  par>  i  p.  4i8.J 
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aad  every  notorious  vice  is  infinitely  against  the  spirit  oi  govtoiment^ 
and  depresses  the  man  to  an  evenness  with  common  persons; 
-'-*^  Faoinuf  quos  inqmnat  squat  ^. 

To  reprove  belongs  to  a  snperior ;  and  as  innocence  gives  a  man'ad- 
vantage  over  his  brother,  giving  him  an  artificial  and  adventitious 
authority ;  so  the  foUies  and  scandals  of  a  public  and  governing  man 
destroy  the  efficacy  of  that  authority  that  is  just  and  natural.  Now 
this  is  directly  an  office  of  christian  prudence,  that  good  offices  and 
great  authority  become  not  ineffective  by  iU  conduct. 

Hither  also  it  appertains  that  in  pubKc  or  private  reproofs  we  ob- 
serve circiunstances  of  time;  of  place;  of  person;  of  disposition. 
The  vices  of  a  king  are  not  to  be  opened  publicly,  and  princes  must 
not  be  reprehended  as  a  man  reproves  his  servant ;  but  by  categorical 
propositions,  by  abstracted  declamations,  by  reprehensions  of  a  crime 
m  its  single  nature,  in  private,  with  humility  and  arts  of  insinuation ; 
and  it  is  against  christian  prudence,  not  only  to  use  a  prince  or  great 
personage  with  common  language,  but  it  is  as  great  an  impru&nce 
to  pretend  for  such  a  rudeness  the  examples  of  the  prophets  in  the 
Old  testament.  For  their  case  was  extraordmary,  their  calling  pecu- 
liar, their  commission  special,  their  spirit  miraculous,  their  authority 
great  as  to  that  single  mission ;  they  were  like  thunder  or  the  trump 
of  God,  sent  to  do  that  office  plainly,  for  the  doing  of  which  in  that 
manner  Qt)d  had  given  ho  commission  to  any  ordinary  minister.  And 
therefore  we  never  find  that  the  priests  did  use  that  freedom  which 
the  prophets  were  commanded  to  use,  whose  very  words  being  put 
into  their  mouths,  it  was  not  to  be  esteemed  a  human  act,  or  a  lawful 
manner  of  doing  an  ordinary  office ;  neither  could  it  become  a  prece- 
dent to  them  whose  authority  is  precarious^  and  without  coercion, 
whose  spirit  is  allayed  with  christian  graces  and  duties  of  humility, 
whose  words  are  not  prescribed,  but  Irft  to  the  conduct  of  prudence, 
as  it  is  to  be  advised  by  public  necessities  and  private  circumstances, 
in  ages  where  all  things  are  so  ordered  that  what  was  fit  and  pious 
amongst  the  old  Jews  would  be  incivil  and  intolerable  to  the  latter 
Christians.  He  also  that  reproves  a  vice  should  also  treat  the  persons 
with  honour  and  civilities,  and  by  fair  opinions  and  sweet  addresses 
place  the  man  in  the  regions  of  modesty,  and  the  confines  of  grace, 
and  the  fringes  of  repentance.  For  some  men  are  more  restrained 
by  an  imperfect  feared  shame  so  long  as  they  think  there  is  a  reserve 
of  reputation  which  they  may  secure,  than  they  can  be  with  all  the 
furious  declamations  of  the  world,  when  themselves  are  represented 
ugly  and  odious,  fnU  of  shame,  and  actually  punished  with  the  worst 
of  temporal  evils,  beyond  which  he  fears  not  here  to  suffer,  and  from 
whence  because  he  knows  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  be  redeemed  by 
an  after-game  of  reputation,  it  makes  him  desperate  and  incorrigible 
by  fraternal  correption. 

*  [Lucan,  ?.  290.]  »  [I  e.  'depending  on  the  will  or  consent  of  another.*] 
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A  zealous  man  hath  not  done  his  doty,  when  he  calls  his  brother 
'drunkard'  and  'beast/  and  he  may  better  do  it  bj  tdling  him  he 
is  a  man,  and  sealed  with  God's  spirit^  and  honoured  with  the  title 
of  a  Christian,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be,  reputed  as  a  discreet  person  bj 
his  friends,  and  a  governor  of  a  family,  or  a  guide  in  his  countiy^  or 
an  example  to  many,  and  that  it  is  huge  pity  so  many  excdlent 
things  should  be  sulued  and  allayed  with  wliat  is  so  much  bdow  all 
this.  Then  a  reprover  does  his  duty,  when  he  is  severe  against  the 
vice  and  charitable  to  the  man,  and  careful  of  his  reputation,  and 
sorry  for  his  real  dishonour,  and  observant  of  his  circumstances,  and 
watchful  to  surprise  his  affections  and  resolutions  there  where  thOT 
are  most  tender  and  most  tenable :  and  men  will  not  be  in  love  with 
virtue  whither  they  are  forced  with  rudeness  and  incivilities ;  but 
they  love  to  dwell  there  whither  they  are  invited  friendly,  and  where 
they  are  treated  civilly,  and  feasted  Ubeially,  and  led  by  the  hand  and 
the  eye  to  honour  and  felicity. 

6.  It  is  a  duty  of  christian  prudence  not  to  suffer  our  souls  to 
walk  alone,  unguarded,  unguidol,  and  more  single  than  in  oih&t 
actions  and  interests  of  our  lives  which  are  of  less  concernment 
Fa  soli  et  nngulari,  said  the  wise  man"*,  'wo  to  him  that  is  alone.' 
And  if  we  consider  how  much  God  hath  done  to  secure  our  souls, 
and  after  all  that  how  many  ways  there  are  for  a  man's  soul  to  mis- 
carry, we  should  think  it  veij  necessary  to  call  to  a  spiritual  man  to 
take  us  by  the  hand  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  to  lead  us  in  all 
the  regions  of  duty,  and  through  the  labyrinths  of  danger.  For  God, 
who  best  loves  and  best  knows  how  to  value  our  soul,  set  a  price  no 
less  upon  it  than  the  life-blood  of  His  holy  Son ;  He  hath  treated  it 
with  variety  of  usages,  according  as  the  world  had  new  guises  and 
new  necessities;  He  abates  it  with  punishment,  to  mak^  us  avoid 
greater;  He  shortened  our  life,  that  we  might  live  for  ever;  He 
turns  sickness  into  virtue;  He  brings  good  out  of  evil.  He  turns 
enmities  to  advantages,  our  very  sins  into  repentances  and  stricter 
walking ;  He  defeats  all  the  foUies  of  men  and  all  the  arts  of  the 
devil,  and  lays  snares  and  uses  violence  to  secure  our  obedience ;  He 
sends  prophets  and  priests  to  invite  us  and  to  threaten  us  to  felici- 
ties; He  restrains  us  with  laws,  ^d  He  bridles  us  with  honour  and 
shame,  reputation  and  society,  friends  and  foes;  He  lays  hold  on  us 
by  the  instruments  of  all  the  passions ;  He  is  enpugh  to  fill  our 
love ;  He  satisfies  our  hope ;  He  afirights  us  with  fear ;  He  gives  us 
part  of  our  reward  in  hand,  and  entertains  all  our  faculties  with  the 
promises  of  an  infinite  and  glorious  portion ;  He  curbs  our  affections ; 
He  directs  our  wills ;  He  instructs  our  understandings  with  scrip- 
tures, with  perpetual  sermons,  with  good  books,  with  frequent  dis- 
courses,  with  particular  observations  and  great  experience,  with 
accidents  and  judgments,  with  rare  events  oi  providence  and  mira- 
cles ;  He  sends  lUs  angels  to  be  our  guard,  and  to  place  us  in  oppor- 

■  [Ecclcs.  It.  10.] 
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tunities  of  virtue^  and  to  take  us  c^  from  ill  company  and  places  of 
danger^  to  set  us  near  to  good  example ;  He  gives  us  His  holy  spirit^ 
and  He  becomes  to  us  a  principle  of  a  mighty  grace^  descending  upon 
us  in  great  variety  and  undiscemed  evented  b^des  all  those  parts  of 
it  which  men  have  reduced  to  a  method  and  an  art :  and  idfter  aU 
this  He  forgives  us  infinite  irregularities^  and  spares  us  every  day, 
and  still  expects,  and  passes  by,  and  waits  all  our  days,  still  watching 
to  do  us  good,  and  to  save  that  soul  which  He  knows  is  so  precious, 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  the  works  of  Qod,  and  an  image  of  divinity. 
Now  from  all  these  arts  and  mercies  of  God  besides  that  we  have 
infinite  reason  to  adore  His  goodness,  we  have  also  a  demonstration 
that  we  ought  to  do  all  that  possiUy  we  am,  and  extend  all  our 
faculties,  and  watch  all  our  opportunities,  and  take  in  all  assistances, 
to  secure  the  interest  of  our  soul,  for  which  God  is  pleased  to  take 
such  care,  and  use  so  many  arts  for  its  security.  If  it  were  not 
highly  worth  it,  God  would  not  do  it :  if  it  were  not  all  of  it  neces- 
sary, God  would  not  do  it.  But  if  it  be  worth  it,  and  all  of  it  be 
necessary,  why  should  we  not  labour  in  order  to  this  great  end  ?  If 
it  be  worth  so  much  to  Gbd,  it  is  so  much  more  to  us :  for  if  we 
perish.  His  felicity  is  undisturbed,  but  we  are  undone,  infinitely  undone. 
It  is  therefore  worth  takiog  in  a  spiritual  guide ;  so  far  we  are  gone. 

But  because  we  are  in  the  question  of  prudence,  we  must  consider 
whether  it  be  necessary  to  do  so :  for  every  man  thinks  himself  wise 
enough  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  soul  and  managing  of  his  eternal 
interest;  and  divinity  is  every  man's  trade,  and  the  scriptures  speak 
our  own  language,  and  the  commandments  are  few  and  plain,  and 
the  laws  are  the  measure  of  justice ;  and  if  I  say  my  prayers  and  pay 
my  debts,  my  duty  is  soon  summed  up :  and  tiius  we  usually  make 
our  accounts  for  eternity,  and  at  this  rate  only  take  care  for  heaven. 
But  let  a  man  be  questioned  for  a  portion  of  his  estate,  or  have  his 
life  shaken  with  diseases ;  then  it  will  not  be  enough  to  employ  one 
agent,  or  to  send  for  a  good  woman  to  minister  a  potion  of  the  juices 
of  her  country-garden ;  but  the  ablest  lawyers,  and  the  skilftdlest 
physicians,  ana  the  advice  of  friends,  and  huge  caution  and  diligent 
attendances,  and  a  curious  watching  concerning  all  the  accidents  and 
little  passages  of  our  disease.  And  truly  a  man's  life  and  health  is 
worth  all  that  and  much  more,  and  in  many  cases  it  needs  it  all. 

But  then  is  the  soul  the  only  safe  and  the  only  trifling  thing 
about  us  ?  are  not  there  a  thousand  dangers,  and  ten  thousand  difi&- 
culties,  and  innumerable  possibilities  of  a  misadventure  f  are  not  all 
the  congregations  in  the  world  divided  in  their  doctrines,  and  all  of 
them  caD  their  own  way  necessary,  and  most  of  them  call  all  the  rest 
damnable  ?  We  had  need  of  a  wise  instructor  and  a  prudent  choice 
at  our  first  entrance  and  election  of  our  side ;  and  when  we  are  well 
in  the  matter  of  faith  for  its  object  and  institution,  all  the  evils  of 
myself,  and  all  the  evils  of  the  church,  and  all  the  good  that  happens 
to  evil  men,  every  day  of  danger,  the  periods  of  sickness,  and  the 
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da^  of  death,  are  days  of  tempest  and  storm^  and  ovot  tsa&  will  sofTer 
shipwreck  uiJess  it  be  strong,  and  supported,  and  directed.  Bat 
who  shall  guide  the  i^essel  when  a  stormy  passion  or  a  violent  imagi- 
nation laransparts  the  man?  who  shall  awaken  his  reason  and  eharm 
his  passion  into  shimber  and  instruction  ?  how  shall  a  man  make  his 
fears  confident,  and  allay  his  confidence  witii  fear,  uid  make  the  allaj 
with  just  proportions,  and  steer  evenly  between  the  extremes,  or  call 
upon  his  deeping  purposes,  or  actuate  hds  choices,  or  bind  him  to 
reason  in  all  m»  wanderings  azkd  ignorances,  in  his  passions  and  mis- 
takes? For  suppose  the  man  of  great  sinll  and  great  learning  in 
the  ways  of  religion ;  yet  if  he  be  abused  by  accident  or  by  his  own 
will,  who  shall  then  judge  his  eases  of  conscience,  and  awaken  his 
duty,  and  renew  his  holy  principle,  and  actuate  his  spiritual  powers  ? 
for  physicians,  that  prescribe  to  others,  do  not  minister  to  them- 
selves in  cases  of  dimger  and  violent  sicknesses ;  and  in  matter  of 
distemperature  we  shall  not  find  that  books  alone  will  do  all  the 
work  of  a  spiritual  physician  more  than  of  a  natural.  I  will  not  go 
about  to  increase  the  clangers  and  difficulties^of  the  soul,  to  represent 
the  assistance  of  a  spiritual  man  to  be  necessary.  But  of  this  I  am 
sure,  our  not  understanding  and  our  not  considering  our  soul,  makes 
us  fijTst  to  neglect,  and  then  many  times  to  lose  it.  But  is  not  every 
man  an  unequal  judge  in  his  own  case  ?  and  therefore  the  wisdom 
oi  Qoi  and  the  laws  hath  appointed  tribunals,  and  judges,  and  arU- 
trators.  And  that  men  are  partiid  in  the  matter  of  souk,  it  is  infi- 
nitely certain,  because  amongst  those  millions  of  souls  that  perish, 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  but  bdieves  himself  in  a  good  condition ; 
and  ^  sects  of  Christians  think  they  are  in  the  righl^  and  few  are 
patient  to  enquire  whether  they  be  or  no.  Then  add  to  this  that 
the  questions  of  souls,  being  clothed  with  circumstances  of  matter 
and  particular  contingency,  are  or  may  be  infinite;  and  most  men 
are  so  unfortunate  that  they  have  so  entangled  their  cases  of  con- 
science, that  there  where  they  have  done  something  good,  it  may  be 
they  have  mingled  half  a  dozen  evils :  and  when  interests  are  con- 
founded and  governments  altered,  and  power  strives  with  right  and 
insensibly  passes  into  right,  and  duly  to  Grod  would  fain  be  recon- 
ciled with  duty  to  our  relatives,  will  it  not  be  more  than  necessary 
Ihat  we  should  have  some  one  that  we  may  enquire  of  after  the  way 
to  heaven,  which  is  now  made  intricate  by  our  follies  and  inevitable 
accidents  P  But  by  what  instrument  shall  men  alone  and  in  their 
own  cases  be  able  to  discern  the  spirit  of  truth  from  the  spirit  of 
illusion,  just  confidence  from  presumption,  fear  from  pusillanimity? 
Are  not  all  the  things  and  assistances  in  the  worid  little  enough 
to  defend  us  against  pleasure  and  pain,  the  two  great  fountains  of 
temptation  ?  is  it  not  harder  to  cure  a  lust  than  to  cure  a  fever?  and 
are  not  the  deceptions  and  follies  of  men,  and  the  arts  of  the  devil, 
and  enticements  of  the  world,  and  the  deceptions  of  a  man's  own 
heart,  and  the  evib  of  sin,  more  evil  and  more  numerous  than  ih» 
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sicknesses  and  diseases  of  any  one  manf  and  if  a  man  perishes  in 
his  soul,  is  it  not  infinitely  more  sad  than  if  he  could  rise  from  his 
grave  and  die  a  thousand  deaths  over?  Thus  we  are  advanced  a 
second  step  in  this  prudential  motive :  Ood  used  many  arts  to  secure 
our  soul's  interest;  and  there  are  infinite  dangers  and  infinite  ways 
of  miscarriage  in  the  soul's  interest:  and  therefore  there  is  great 
necessity  God  should  do  all  those  merries  of  security,  and  that  we 
should  do  all  the  under-ministries  we  can  in  this  great  work. 

But  what  advantage  shall  we  receive  by  a  spiri^al  guide  P  Much 
every  way.  For  this  is  the  way  that  God  hath  appointed,  who  in 
every  a^  hath  sent  a  succession  of  spiritual  persons,  whose  o£Bce 
is  to  minister  in  holy  things,  and  to  be  '  stewards  of  God's  house- 
hold,' 'shepherds  of  the  flock,'  'dispensers  of  the  mysteries,'  under- 
mediators  and  ministers  of  prayer;  preachers  of  the  law,  expounders 
of  questions,  monitors  of  duty,  conveyances  of  blessings;  and  that 
which  is  a  good  discourse  in  the  mouth  of  another  man,  is  from 
them  an  ordinance  of  God;  and  besides  its  natural  efficacy  and  per- 
suasion, it  prevails  bjr  the  way  of  blessing,  by  the  reverence  of  his 
person,  by  divine  institution,  by  the  excellency  of  order,  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  opinion  and  assistances  of  reputation,  by  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  who  is  the  president  of  such  ministries,  and  who  is 
appointed  to  all  Christians  according  to  the  dispensation  that  is  ap- 
pomted  to  them,  to  the  people  in  their  obedience  and  frequenting 
of  the  ordinance,  to  the  priest  in  his  ministiy  and  public  and  private 
offices.  To  which  also  I  add  this  consideration,  that  as  the  holy 
sacraments  are  hugely  effective  to  spiritual  purposes,  not  only  be- 
cause they  convey  a  blessing  to  the  worthy  susapien^,  but  because 
men  cannot  be  worthy  susdpients  unless  they  do  many  excellent  acts 
of  virtue  in  order  to  a  previous  disposition;  so  that  in  the  whole 
conjunction  and  transaction  of  affairs  there  is  good  done  by  way  of 
proper  efficacrjr  and  divine  blessing :  so  it  is  in  following  the  conduct 
of  a  spiritual  man,  and  consulting  with  him  in  the  matter  of  our 
souls;  we  cannot  do  it  unless  we  consider  our  souls,  and  make  reli- 
gion our  business,  and  examine  our  present  state,  and  considd*  con- 
cerning our  danger,  and  watch  and  design  for  our  advantages,  which 
things  of  themselves  will  set  a  man  much  forwarder  in  the  way  of 
godliness :  besides  that  naturally  every  man  will  less  dare  to  act  la 
sin  for  which  he  knows  he  shall  feel  a  present  shame  in  his  dis- 
coveries made  to  the  spiritual  guide,  the  man  that  is  made  the  wit- 
ness of  his  conversation ; 

Tohs  iic  Aihs  yhp  9hc6s  ieri  irdy^  hp^v^* 

'  holy  men  ought  to  know  all  things  from  God,'  and  that  relate  to  God, 
in  order  to  the  conduct  of  souls.  And  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  this,  if  we  do  not  suffer  the  devil  in  this  affair  to  abuse  us, 

■  [Sopb.  EL  659.— 'Jove  enbn  prognatos  consentaneum  est  omnia  yidere.' 
Bruiick.] 

IV.  Q  q 
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88  he  does  manj  people  in  their  opinions^  teachii^  men  to  suspect 
there  is  a  design  and  a  snake  under  the  plantain.  Bat  so  may 
thej  saq)ect  kmgs  when  they  command  obedience^  or  the  Levitcs 
when  they  read  the  law  (^  tithes,  or  parents  when  they  teach  their 
children  temperance,  or  tators  when  they  watch  their  charge.  How- 
ever, it  is  better  to  venture  the  worst  of  the  design  than  to  lose  the 
best  of  the  assistance;  and  he  that  guides  himself  hath  much  woiJc 
and  much  danger;  but  he  that  is  under  the  conduct  ol  another, 
\6s  w<»rk  is  eaanr,  little,  and  secure;  it  is  nothing  but  diligence  and 
obedience :  and  though  it  be  a  hard  thing  to  rule  weU,  yet  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  follow  and  be  obedient. 


SERMON  XXn. 

7*  As  it  is  a  part  of  christian  prudence  to  take  into  the  conduct 
of  our  soub  a  spiritual  man  for  a  guide,  so  it  is  also  of  great  concern- 
ment that  we  be  prudent  in  the  choice  of  him  whom  we  are  to  trust 
in  so  great  an  interest. 

Concerning  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  characters  and  sig- 
nifications particular  enough  to  enable  a  choice,  without  the  interval 
assistances  of  prayer,  experience,  and  the  grace  of  God.  He  that 
describes  a  man  can  tell  you  the  colour  of  his  hair,  his  stature  and 
proportions,  and  describe  some  general  lines,  enough  to  distinguish 
mm  from  a  Cyclops  or  a  Saracen ;  but  when  you  chance  to  see  the 
man,  you  will  discover  figures  or  little  features  of  whidi  the  descrip- 
tion had  produced  in  you  no  phantasm  or  expectation.  And  in  the 
exterior  significations  of  a  sect  there  are  more  semblances  than  in 
men^ft  {aces,  and  greater  uncertainty  in  the  signs;  and  what  is  faulty, 
strives  i^  craftily  to  act  the  true  and  proper  images  of  things ;  and 
the  more  thqr  are  defective  in  circumstances,  the  more  curious  thcr 
ftfe  in  forms;  and  th^  also  use  such  arts  of  gaining  proselytes  which 
ave  of  most  advantage  towards  an  effect,  and  fiierefore  such  which  the 
true  Christian  ought  to  pursue,  and  the  apostles  actually  did ;  and 
they  strive  to  follow  their  patterns  in  arts  of  persuasion,  not  only 
because  they  would  seem  like  them,  but  because  they  can  have  none 
so  good,  so  effective  to  their  purposes ;  that  it  follows,  that  it  is  not 
more  a  duty  to  take  care  that  we  be  not  corrupted  with  false  teachers, 
than  that  we  be  not  abused  with  false  signs :  for  we  as  well  find  a 
good  man  teaching  a  false  proposition  as  a  good  cause  managed  by  ill 
men ;  and  a  holy  cause  is  not  always  dressed  with  healthful  symptoms, 
npr  is  there  a  cross  always  set  upon  the  doors  of  those  congregations 
who  are  iofected  with  the  plague  of  heresy. 
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When  St.  John  was  to  separate  false  teachers  from  troe^  he  todc 
no  other  cotirse  but  to  remark  the  doctrine  which  was  of  God^  and  that 
should  be  the  mark  of  cognizance  to  distinguish  right  shcnpherds  from 
robbers  and  invaders :  'Every  spirit  that  confesaeth  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  Chod ;  1^  that  denieth  it  is  not  of  Qoi\* 
By  this  he  bids  his  scholars  to  avoid  the  present  sects  of  Ebion, 
Cerinthus,  Simon  Magus,  and  such  other  persons  as  denied  that 
Christ  was  at  all  before  He  came,  or  that  He  came  really  in  the  flesh 
and  proper  humanity.  This  is  a  clear  note,  and  they  that  conversed 
with  St.  John  or  beueved  his  doctrine  were  sufSciently  instructed  in 
the  present  questions.  But  this  note  will  signify  nothing  to  us ;  for 
all  sects  of  Christians  '  confess  Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  flesh,'  and 
the  following  sects  did  avoid  that  rock  over  which  a  great  apostle 
had  hung  out  so  plain  a  lantern. 

In  the  following  ages  of  the  church  men  have  been  so  curious  to 
signify  misbelievers,  tibat  they  have  invented  and  observed  some  signs, 
which  indeed  in  some  cases  w^re  true,  real  uipendages  of  fiedse  be* 
lievers;  but  yet  such  which  were  also,  or  mimt  be,  common  to  them 
with  good  men  and  members  of  the  cathouc  church.  Some  few 
I  shall  remark,  and  give  a  short  account  of  them,  that  by  removing 
the  uncertain,  we  ma^  fix  our  enquiries  and  direct  them  by  certain 
significations,  lest  this  art  of  pmdenoe  turn  into  folly  and  fadion, 
error  and  secular  dedgn. 

1.  Some  men  distinguish  error  from  truth  by  calling  their  adver^ 
saries^  doctrine,  'new  and  of  yesterday.'  And  certamly  this  is  a 
good  sign  if  it  be  rightly  applied;  for  since  all  christian  doctrine  is 
that  which  Christ  taught  His  church,  and  the  Spirit  enlarged  or  ex-* 
pounded,  and  the  apostles  deUvered ;  we  are  to  b^in  the  christian 
era  for  our  faith  and  parts  of  religion  by  the  period  of  their  preaching; 
our  account  begins  then,  and  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  what  they 
taught  is  new  and  Mae,  and  whatsoever  is  besides  what  they  taught 
is  no  part  of  our  religion,  (and  then  no  man  can  be  pr^udiced  for 
believmg  it  or  not,)  and  if  it  be  adopted  into  the  confessions  of  the 
church,  the  proposition  is  always  so  uncertain  that  it's  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  faith;  and  therefore  if  it  be  old  in  respect  of  our  days, 
it  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  be  believed;  if  it  be  new,  it  may  be 
received  into  opinion  according  to  its  probability,  and  no  sects  or 
interests  are  to  be  divided  upon  such  accounts.  This  only  I  desire 
to  be  observed,  that  when  a  tqith  returns  from  banishment  by  a 
postliminium,  if  it  was  fiom  the  first,  though  the  holy  fire  hath  bween 
buri^  or  the  river  ran  under  ground,  vet  we  do  not  call  that  new ; 
since  newness  is  not  to  be  accounted  of  by  a  proportion  to  our  short- 
lived memories,  or  to  the  broken  records  and  fragments  of  stoiv  left 
after  the  inundation  of  barbarism  and  war,  and  change  of  kingdoms, 
and  corruption  of  authors;  but  by  its  relation  to  the  fountain  of  our 


•  [1  John  iv.  2,  S.] 
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troths,  and  the  birth  of  our  religion  nnder  our  fSathers  in  Christ,  the 
holy  apostles  and  disciples.  A  camel  was  a  new  thing  to  them  that 
saw  it  in  the  fable,  but  yet  it  was  created  as  soon  as  a  cow  or  the 
domestic  creatures ;  and  some  people  are  apt  to  call  every  thing  new 
which  they  never  heard  of  before,  as  if  all  religion  were  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  standards  of  their  observation  or  country  customs. 
Whatsoever  was  not  taught  by  Christ  or  His  apostles,  though  it  came 
in  by  Papias  or  Dionysius,  by  Arius  or  Liberius,  is  certainly  new  as 
to  our  account ;  and  whatsoever  is  taught  to  us  by  the  doctors  of  the 
present  age,  if  it  can  shew  its  test  from  the  beginning  of  our  period 
for  revelation,  is  not  to  be  called  new,  though  it  be  pressed  with  a 
new  zeal,  and  discoursed  of  by  unheard-of  ar^ments ;  that  is,  though 
men  be  ignorant  and  need  to  learn  it,  yet  it  is  not  therefore  new  or 
unnecessary. 

2.  Some  would  have  feJse  teachers  sufficiently  signified  by  a  name, 
or  the  owning  of  a  private  appeUative,  as  of  rapist,  Lutheran,  Cal- 
vinist,  Zuinghau,  Socmian ;  and  think  it  enough  to  denominate  them 
not  of  Christ,  if  they  are  called  by  the  name  of  a  man.  And  indeed 
the  thing  is  in  itself  ill ;  but  then  if  by  this  mark  we  shall  esteem 
false  teachers  sufficiently  signified,  we  must  follow  no  man,  no  church, 
nor  no  communion ;  for  all  are  by  their  adversaries  marked  with  an 
appellative  of  separation  and  singularity,  and  yet  themselves  are  te- 
nacious of  a  good  name,  such  as  they  choose,  or  such  as  is  permitted 
to  them  by  fame,  and  the  people,  and  a  natural  necessity  of  making  a 
distinction.  Thus  the  Donatists  called  themselves  '  the  Flock  of 
God,'  and  the  Novatians  called  the  CathoUcs  '  Traditors,'  and  the 
Eustathians  called  themselves  'Catholics/  and  the  worshippers  of 
images  made  '  Iconoclast'  to  be  a  name  of  scorn  ^  and  men  made 
names  as  they  listed,  or  as  the  fate  of  the  market  went.  And  if  a 
doctor  preaches  a  doctrine  which  another  man  likes  not,  but  preaches 
the  contradictory,  he  that  consents,  and  he  that  refuses,  have  each  of 
them  a  teacher ;  by  whose  name,  if  they  please  to  wrangle,  they  may 
be  signified.  It  was  so  in  the  Corinthian  church*,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  they  divided  themselves  by  names  which  signified  the 
same  religion ;  '  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollo,  and  I  am  of  Peter, 
and  I  of  Christ.'  These  apostles  were  ministers  of  Christ,  and  so 
does  every  teacher,  new  or  old,  among  the  Christians  pretend  himself 
to  be.  Let  that  therefore  be  examined ;  if  he  ministers  to  the  truth 
of  Christ  and  the  religion  of  his  Master,  let  him  be  entertained  as  a 
servant  of  his  Lord ;  but  if  an  appellative  be  taken  from  his  name, 
there  is  a  faction  commenced  in  it,  and  there  is  a  fault  in  the  man^  if 
there  be  none  in  the  doctrine ;  but  that  the  doctrine  be  true  or  false, 
to  be  received  or  to  be  rejected,  because  of  the  name,  is  accidental 
and  extrinsical,  and  therefore  not  to  be  determined  by  this  sign. 
S.  Amongst  some  men  a  sect  is  sufficiently  thought  to  be  reproved. 

•  [I  Cor.  I  12.]  *  [*  men'  in  first  eA] 
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if  it  subdivides  and  breaks  into  little  fractions,  or  changes  its  own 
opinions.  Indeed  if  it  declines  its  own  doctrine,  no  man  hath  reason 
to  believe  them  upon  their  word,  or  to  take  them  upon  the  stock  of 
reputation,  which  (themselves  being  judges)  they  have  forfeited  and 
renounced  in  the  changing  that,  which  at  first  they  obtruded  pas- 
sionately. And  therefore  in  this  case  there  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
but  to  beUeve  the  men  so  far  as  they  have  reason  to  oelieve  them- 
selves ;  that  is,  to  consider  when  they  prove  what  they  say :  and 
they  that  are  able  to  do  so  are  not  persons  in  danger  to  be  seduced 
by  a  bare  authority  unless  they  list  fliemselves;  for  others  that  sink 
under  an  unavoidaole  prejudice,  God  will  take  care  for  them  if  they 
be  good  people,  and  their  case  shall  be  considered  by  and  by.  But 
for  the  other  part  of  the  sign,  when  men  fall  out  among  themselves 
for  other  interests  or  opinions,  it  is  no  argument  that  they  are  in 
an  error  concerning  that  doctrine  which  they  all  unitedly  teach  or 
condemn  respectively;  but  it  hath  in  it  some  probability  that  their 
union  is  a  testimony  of  truth,  as  certainly  as  that  their  fractions 
are  a  testimony  of  their  zeal,  or  honesty,  or  weakness,  as  it  happens. 
And  if  we  Christians  be  too  decretory  in  this  instance,  it  will  be  hard 
for  any  of  us  to  keep  a  Jew  from  making  use  of  it  against  the  whole 
religion,  which  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  hath  been  rent  into 
innumerable  sects  and  undersects,  springing  from  mistake  or  interest, 
from  the  arts  of  the  devil  or  the  weakness  of  man.  But  from  hence 
we  may  make  an  advantage  in  the  way  of  prudence,  and  become 
sure  that  all  that  doctrine  is  certainly  true  in  which  the  generality  of 
Christians  who  are  divided  in  many  things,  yet  do  constantly  agree : 
and  that  that  doctrine  is  also  sufQcient,  since  it  is  certain  that  because 
in  all  communions  and  churches  there  are  some  very  good  men 
that  do  all  their  duty  to  the  getting  of  truth,  Ood  wul  not  fctil  in 
any  thing  that  is  necessary  to  them  that  honestly  and  heartily  desire 
to  obtain  it;  and  therefore  if  they  rest  in  the  heartiness  of  that, 
and  live  accordingly,  and  superinduce  nothing  to  the  destruction 
of  that,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  rely  upon  Qod^s  goodness; 
and  if  they  perish,  it  is  certain  they  cannot  help  it;  and  that  is 
demonstration  enough  that  they  cannot  perish,  considering  the  just* 
ness  and  goodness  of  our  Lord  and  Judge. 

4.  Whoever  break  the  bands  of  a  society  or  communion,  and 
go  out  from  that  congregation  in  whose  confession  they  are  baptized^ 
do  an  intolerable  scandbl  to  their  doctrine  and  persons,  and  give 
suspicious  men  reason  to  decUne  their  assemblies,  and  not  to  choose 
them  at  all  for  any  thing  of  their  authority  or  outward  circumstances. 
And  St.  Paul  bids  the  Biomans^  to  '^mark  them  that  cause  division^ 
and  offences ;"  but  the  following  words  make  their  caution  prudent 
and  practicable,  '^  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned^ 
and  avoid  them  ^*  they  tiiat  recede  from  the  doctrine  which  they 

1  [Chap,  xvl  17.] 
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hare  learned^  they  cause  the  dSTence^  and  if  they  also  obimde  this 
upon  their  congregations^  they  also  make  the  mvision.  For  it  is 
certain^  if  we  receive  any  doctrine  contrary  to  what  Christ  gave 
and  the  apostles  taught^  for  the  authority  of  any  man^  then  we  'call 
men  master  V  ^ni  leave  '  our  Master  which  is  in  heaven ;'  and  in 
that  case  we  must  separate  from  the  congr^ation^  and  adhere  to 
Christ.  But  this  is  not  to  be  done  unless  the  case  be  evident  and 
notorious.  But  as  it  is  hard  that  the  public  doctrine  of  a  church 
should  be  rifled^  and  misunderstood^  and  reproved^  and  rejected^ 
by  any  of  her  wilful  or  ignorant  sons  and  daughters;  so  it  is  also 
as  hard  that  they  should  be  bound  not  to  see  wnen  the  case  is  j^ain 
and  evident.  There  may  be  mischiefs  on  both  sides :  but  the  former 
sort  of  evils  men  may  avoid  if  they  will ;  for  they  may  be  humble  and 
modesty  and  entertain  better  opinions  of  their  superiors  than  of  them- 
selves^ and  in  doubtful  things  give  them  the  honour  of  a  just  opinion; 
and  if  they  do  not  do  so^  tlmt  evil  will  be  their  own  private ;  for  that 
it  become  not  public^  the  king  and  the  bishop  are  to  take  care. 
But  for  the  latter  sort  of  evil^  it  will  certainly  become  universal : 
if^  I  say^  an  authoritative  false  doctrine  be  imposed,  and  is  to  be 
accepted  accordingly;  for  then  all  men  shall  be  bound  to  profess 
against  their  conscience,  that  is,  '  with  their  mouths  not  to  confess 
unto  salvation,  what  with  their  hearts  they  believe  unto  righteous- 
ness'.' The  best  way  of  remedying  both  toe  evils  is,  that  governors 
lay  no  burden  of  doctrines  or  laws  but  what  are  necessary  or  very 
profitable;  and  that  inferiors  do  not  contend  for  things  unnecessary, 
nor  call  any  thing  necessary  that  is  not ;  till  then  there  will  be  evils 
on  both  sides.  And  although  the  governors  are  to  cany  the  question 
in  the  point  of  law,  reputation,  and  public  government,  yet  as  to 
QoA'q  judicature  they  will  bear  the  bigger  load  who  in  His  right 
do  Him  an  injury,  and  by  the  impresses  of  His  authority  destroy  His 
truth.  But  in  this  case  also,  although  sepamting  be  a  suspicious 
thing,  and  intolerable,  unless  it  be  wh^i  a  sin  is  imposed;  yet  to 
separate  is  also  accidental  to  tmih,  for  some  men  separate  with 
reason,  some  men  against  reason.  Therefore  here  all  the  certainty 
that  is  in  the  thing  is  when  the  truth  is  secured,  and  all  the  security 
to  the  men  will  be  in  the  humility  of  their  persons,  and  the  hearti- 
ness and  simplicity  of  their  intention,  and  diligence  of  enquiry.  The 
church  of  England  had  reason  to  separate  from  the  confession  and 
practices  of  Borne  in  many  particulars ;  and  yet  if  her  children  sepa- 
rate &om  her,  they  may  be  unreasonable  and  impious. 

5.  The  ways  of  direction  which  we  have  trom  hol^  scripture 
to  distinguish  false  apostles  from  true,  are  taken  from  their  doctrine, 
or  their  lives.  That  of  the  doctrine  is  the  more  sure  way,  if  we 
can  hit  upon  it;  but  that  also  is  the  thing  signified,  and  needs 
to  have  other  signs.     St.  John  and  St.  Paul  took  this  way,  for  they 

f  [Matt  xadii.  S— 10.— *  masters'  in  first  two  edd.  ]  «  [Vid,  Rom.  x.  10.] 
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were  able  to  do  it  infallibly.  'All  that  confess  Jesus  incarnate 
are  of  God/  said  St  John*;  'those  men  that  deny  it  are  heretics; 
avoid  them/  And  St.  Paul"  bids  to  '  observe  them  that  cause  divi- 
sions and  offences  against  the  doctrine  delivered ;  them  also  avoid  that 
do  so.'  And  we  might  do  so  as  easily  as  they,  if  the  world  would 
only  take  their  depositum,  that  doctrine  which  they  delivered  to 
^1  men,  that  is,  the  Creed,  and  superinduce  nothing  else,  but  suffer 
christian  faith  to  rest  in  its  own  perfect  simplicity,  unmingled  with 
arts,  and  opinions,  and  interests.  This  course  is  plain  and  easy,  and 
I  will  not  intricate  it  with  more  words,  but  leave  it  directly  in  its 
own  truth  and  certainty,  with  this  only  direction,  that  when  we 
are  to  choose  our  doctrine  or  our  side  we  take  that  which  is  in 
the  plain  unexpounded  words  of  scripture;  for  in  that  only  our  re- 
Lgion  can  consist.  Secondly,  choose  that  which  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  a  holy  life,  to  the  prop^  graces  of  a  Christian,  to  hu- 
mility, to  charity,  to  forgiveness  and  alms,  to  obedience  and  com- 
plying with  governments,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  exaltation  of 
His  attributes,  and  to  the  conservation  and  advantages  of  the  public 
societies  of  men;  and  this  last  St.  Paul^  directs,  'Let  ours  be  care- 
ful to  maintain  good  works  for  necessary  uses  /  for  he  that  heartily 
pursues  these  proportions,  cannot  be  an  ill  man,  though  he  were  ac- 
cidentally, and  in  the  particular  explications^  deceived. 

6.  But  because  this  is  an  act  of  wisdom  rather  than  prudence,  and 
supposes  science  or  knowledge  rather  than  experience,  therefore  it 
concerns  the  prudence  of  a  Christian  to  observe  the  practice  and  the 
rules  of  practice,  their  lives  and  pretences,  the  designs  and  colours, 
the  arts  of  conduct  and  gaining  proselytes,  which  tneir  doctors  and 
catcchists  do  use  in  order  to  their  purposes  and  in  their  ministry 
about  souls.  For  although  many  siffns  are  uncertain,  yet  some  are 
infalUble,  and  some  are  highly  probable. 

7.  Therefore,  those  teachers  fliat  pretend  to  be  guided  by  a  private 
spirit  are  certainly  false  doctors.  I  remember  what  Simmias  m  Plu- 
tarchy  tdls  concerning  Socrates,  that  if  he  heard  any  man  say  he  saw 
a  divine  vision,  he  presently  esteemed  him  vain  and  proud;  but  if  he 
pretended  only  to  have  heard  a  voice  or  the  word  of  God,  he  listened 
to  that  religiously,  and  would  enquire  of  him  with  curiosity.  There 
was  some  reason  in  his  fancy ;  for  God  does  not  communicate  Him- 
self by  the  eye  to  men,  but  by  the  ear ;  "Ye  saw  no  %ure,  but  ye 
heard  a  voice,''  said  Moses*  to  the  people  concerning  God.  And 
therefore  if  any  man  pretends  to  speak  the  word  oi  God,  we  will 
enquire  con«emii^  it;  the  man  may  the  better  be  heard,  because  he 
may  be  certainly  reproved  if  he  speaks  amiss ;  but  if  he  pretends  to 
visions  and  revelations,  to  a  private  spirit^  and  a  mission  extraordi- 

*  [1  John  iv.  2,  8.]  «  \*  applicmtioni '  in  first  ed.] 

«  [Rom.  XTi.  17.]  '  [De  gfen.  Socr.,  torn,  viii  p.  525.] 

^  [Tit  iii.  H.]  »  [Deut.  iv.  12.] 
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naij^  the  man  is  prond  and  unlearned,  vicious  and  impodent.     ''  No 
scripture  is  of  private  interpretation,''  saith  St.  Peter',  that  is,  of 
'private  emission'  or  'declaration/     God's  words  were  delivered  in- 
deed by  single  men,  but  such  as  were  publicly  designed  prophets,  re- 
marked with  a  known  character,  approved  of  by  the  high  priest  and 
Sanhedrim,  endued  with  a  pubUc  spirit,  and  his  doctrines  were  always 
agreeable  to  the  other  scriptures.    But  if  any  man  pretends  now  to 
the  Spirit,  either  it  must  be  a  private  or  pubhc.     If  it  be  private,  it 
can  but  be  useful  to  himself  alone,  and  it  may  cozen  him  too,  if  it 
be  not  assisted  by  the  spirit  of  a  public  man.     But  if  it  be  a  public 
spirit,  it  must  enter  in  at  the  public  door  of  ministries  and  divine 
ordinances,  of  Qod's  grace  and  man's  endeavour :  it  must  be  subject 
to  the  prophets;  it  is  discernible  and  judicable  by  them,  and  there- 
fore mav  be  rejected,  and  then  it  must  pretend  no  longer.     For  he 
that  will  pretend  to  an  extraordinary  spirit,  and  refuses  to  be  tried 
by  the  ordinary  ways,  must  either  prophesy  or  work  miracles,  or  must 
have  a  voice  from  heaven  to  give  him  testimony.    The  prophets  in 
the  Old  testament,  and  the  apostles  in  the  New,  and  Ghnst  oetween 
both,  had  no  other  way  of  extraordinary  probation;  and  they  that 
pretend  to  any  thing  extraordinary,  c^not,  ought  not  to  be  believed, 
unless  they  have  something  more  than  their  own  word :  "If  I  bear 
witness  of  Myself,  My  witness  is  not  true,"  said  Truth  itself,  our 
blessed  Lord**.    But  secondly,  they  that  intend  to  teach  by  an  extra-  , 
ordinary  spirit,  if  they  pretend  to  teach  according  to  sgripture,  mu^ 
be  examined  by  the  measures  of  scripture,  and  then  their  extra- 
ordinary must  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  spirit,  and  stands  or  falls 
by  the  rules  of  everv  good  man's  religion,  and  public  government; 
and  then  we  are  well  enough.    But  if  they  speak  any  thing  against 
scripture,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  and  the  spirit  of  the  devil : 
''  For  if  an  angel  from  heaven"  (he  certainly  is  a  spirit)  ''  preach 
any  other  doctrine,  let  him  be  accursed*'." 

But  this  pretence  of  a  single  and  extraordinary  spirit  is  nothing 
else  but  the  spirit  of  pride,  error,  and  delusion ;  a  snare  to  catch  easy 
and  credulous  souls,  which  are  willing  to  die  for  a  gajr  word  and 
a  distorted  face ;  it  is  the  parent  of  foUy  and  giddy  doctrine,  impos- 
sible to  be  proved,  and  therefore  useless  to  all  purposes  of  religion, 
reason,  or  sober  counsels;  it  is  like  an  invisible  colour,  or  music 
without  a  sound :  it  is,  and  indeed  is  so  intended  to  be,  a  direot 
overthrow  of  order,  and  government,  and  public  ministries:  it  is  bold 
to  say  any  thing,  and  resolved  to  prove  nothing;  it  imposes  upon 
willing  people  after  the  same  manner  that  oracles  and  the  lying 
demons  did  of  old  time,  abusing  men  not  by  proper  efficacy  of  its 
own,  but  because  the  men  love  to  be  abused :  it  is  a  great  disparage- 
ment to  the  sufficiency  of  scripture,  and  asperses  tl^  divine  provi- 
dence for  giving  to  so  many  ages  of  the  church  an  imperfect  religion, 
«pressly  against  the  truth  of  their  words  who  said  they  '  had  de- 
•  [2  Pet  i.  20.]  «»  [John  v.  31.]  «  [Gal.  i.  8.] 
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clared  the  whole  truth  of  God/  and  'told  all  the  will  of  God :'  and 
it  is  an  affiront  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, of  order  and  public  ministries.  But  the  will  furnishes  out 
malice,  and  the  understanding  sends  out  levity,  and  they  marry,  and 
produce  a  fantastic  dream ;  and  the  daughter,  sucking  wind  instead  of 
'  the  milk  of  the  word,'  grows  up  to  madness,  and  the  spirit  of  repro- 
bation. Besides  all  this,  an  extraordinary  spirit  is  extremely  unne- 
cessary ;  and  God  does  not  give  emissions  and  miracles  from  heaven 
to  no  purpose,  and  to  no  necessities  of  His  church ;  for  the  supplying 
of  which  He  hath  given  apostles  and  evangelists,  prophets  and  pastors, 
bishops  and  priests,  the  spirit  of  ordination  and  the  spirit  of  instruc- 
tion, catechists  and  teachers,  arts  and  sciences,  scriptures  and  a  con- 
stant succession  of  expositors,  the  testimony  of  churches,  and  a  con- 
stant line  of  tradition  or  delivery  of  apostolical  doctrine  in  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation.  And  aifter  all  this  to  have  a  fungus  arise 
from  the  belly  of  mud  and  darkness,  and  nourish  a  glow-worm*  that 
shall  challenge  to  outshine  the  lantern  of  God's  word,  and  all  the 
candles  which  God  set  upon  a  hill,  and  all  that  the  Spirit  hath  set 
upon  the  candlesticks,  and  all  the  stars  in  Christ's  right  hand,  is  to 
aimul  all  the  excellent,  established,  orderly,  and  certain  effects  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  to  worship  the  fake  fires  of  the  night.  He  there- 
fore that  will  follow  a  guide  that  leads  him  by  an  extraordinary  spirit, 
shall  go  an  extraordinary  way,  and  have  a  strange  fortune,  and  a  sin- 
gular religion,  and  a  portion  by  himself,  a  great  way  off  from  the  com- 
mon inheritance  of  the  saints,  who  are  all  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Gbd, 
and  have  one  heart  and  one  mind,  one  faith  and  one  hope,  the  same 
baptism,  and  the  helps  of  the  ministry,  leading  them  to  the  common 
country,  which  is  the  portion  of  all  that  are  the  sons  of  adoption, 
consigned  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  'the  earnest  of  their  inheritance.' 

Concerning  the  pretence  of  a  private  spirit  for  interpretation  of  the 
confessed  doctrine  of  God,  the  holy  scnptures,  it  will  not  so  easily 
come  into  this  question  of  choosing  our  spiritual  guides ;  because 
every  person  that  can  be  candidate  in  this  office,  that  can  be  chosen 
to  guide  others,  must  be  a  public  man,  that  is,  of  a  holy  caUin^ 
sanctified  or  separate  publicly  to  the  office ;  and  then  to  interpret  is 
part  of  his  calling  and  employment,  and  to  do  so  is  the  work  of 
a  public  spirit ;  he  is  ordained  and  designed,  he  is  commanded  and 
enabled  to  do  it :  and  in  this  there  is  no  other  caution  to  be  inter- 
posed but  that  the  more  public  the  man  is,  of  the  more  authority  his 
interpretation  is ;  and  he  comes  nearer  to  a  law  of  order,  and  in  the 
matter  of  government  is  to  be  observed ;  but  the  more  holy  and  the 
more  learned  the  man  is,  his  interpretation  in  matter  of  question  is 
more  likely  to  be  true ;  and  though  less  to  be  pressed  as  to  the  public 
confession,  yet  it  may  be  more  effective  to  a  private  persuasion,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  without  scandal,  or  lessening  the  authority,  or  dis- 
paragement to  the  more  public  person. 

^  ['glowom'  16^1 ;  *glo-worm'  1678.] 
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8.  Those  are  to  be  suspected  fbr  evil  ^des  who^  to  get  antlioiiiy 
among  the  people,  pretend  a  great  zeal,  and  use  a  bold  liberty  in 
reproving  princes  and  governors,  nobility  and  prelates;  ibr  such 
homilies  cannot  be  the  effects  of  a  holy  religion,  which  lay  a  snare 
for  authority,  and  undermine  power,  and  discontent  the  people,  and 
make  them  bold  against  kings^  and  inunodest  in  their  own  stations, 
and  trouble  the  government.  Such  men  may  speak  a  truth,  or  teach 
a  true  doctrine ;  for  every  such  design  does  not  unhallow  the  truth 
of  Ood :  but  they  take  some  truths,  and  force  them  to  minister  to  an 
evil  end.  But  therefore  mingle  not  in  the  conmiunities  of  such 
men;  for  they  will  make  it  a  part  of  your  religion  to  prosecute 
that  end  openly,  which  they  by  arts  of  l^e  tempt^  have  insinuated 
privately. 

But  if  ever  you  enter  into  the  seats  of  those  doctors  that  speak 
reproachfully  of  their  superiors  or  detract  from  government,  or  love 
to  curse  the  king  in  their  heart  or  slander  him  with  their  mouths, 
or  disgrace  their  persons,  bless  yourself  and  retire  quicklj ;  for  th^e 
dwells  the  plague,  but  the  Spirit  of  Qod  is  not  pesident  of  the 
assembly.  And  tlierefore  you  shall  observe  in  all  the  characters 
which  the  blessed  apostles  of  our  Lord  made  for  describing  and 
avoiding  societies  of  heretics,  false  guides,  and  bringers  in  of  strange 
doctrines,  still  they  reckon  treason  and  rebellion.  So  St  Paul^, 
^^In  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come;^'  then  ''men  shall  have 
the  form  of  godliness,  and  deny  the  power  of  it;  they  shall  be  trai- 
tors, heady,  high-minded ;"  thaf  s  the  characteristic  note.  So  St. 
Peter*,  ''The  Lord  knoweih  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  t^npta- 
tions,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be 
punished;  but  chiefly  them  tnat  walk  after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of 
uncleanness,  and  despise  government;  presumptuous  are  they,  self- 
wiUed,  they  are  not  afraid  to  enpeak  evil  of  dignities.^'  The  same 
also  is  recorded  and  observed  by  St.  Jude^,  "Likewise  also  these 
filthy  dreamers  defile  the  flesh,  despise  dominion,  and  speak  evil  of 
dignities.'^  These  three  testimonies  are  but  the  declaration  of  one 
great  contingenqr;  they  are  the  same  prophecy  declared  by  three 
apostolical  men  that  had  the  gift  of  prophecy;  and  by  this  character 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  all  ages  hath  given  us  caution  to  avoid  such 
assemblies  where  the  speaking  and  ruling  noan  shall  be  the  CBuker 
of  government  and  a  preacher  of  sedition,  who  shall  either  ungirt 
the  prince's  sword  or  unloose  tiie  button  of  their  mantle^. 

9.  But  the  apostles  in  all  these  prophecies  have  remarked  lust  to 
be  the  inseparable  companion  of  these  rebel  nrophets;  "they  are 
filthy  dreamers,  they  defile  the  flesh,''  so  St.  Jude;  they  "walk  after 
the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness,''  so  St.  Peter;  "they  are  lovers 
of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  GK>d,  incontinent  and  sensual,"  so 
St.  Paul.   And  by  this  part  of  the  character  as  the  apostles  remarked 

*  [2  Tim.  ui  1—5.]      •  [2  Pet  ii  9,  10.]      »  f  yer.  8.]        f  [cf.  Tol  x.  p.  17.] 
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the  Kicolaitans^  the  Onoetics,  the  Carpocratiaiuiy  and  all  their  im- 
pure branches,  which  began  in  their  days,  and  multipUed  after  their 
deaths;  so  they  prophetically  did  fore-signify  all  such  sects  to  be 
avoided,  who,  to  catch  silly  women  laden  with  sins,  preadi  doctrines 
of  ease  and  licentiousness,  apt  to  countenance  and  encourage  vile 
things,  and  not  apt  to  restrain  a  passion  or  mortify  a  sin :  such  as 
those.  That  Qod  sees  no  sin  in  His  children;  l^at  no  sin  will  take 
us  from  Ood^s  favour;  that  all  of  such  a  party  are  elect  people;  that 
God  requires  of  us  nothing  but  faith,  and  that  faith  which  justifies 
is  nothing  but  a  mere  believing  that  we  are  God^s  chosen ;  that  we 
are  not  tied  to  the  law  of  commandments ;  that  the  law  of  grace  is 
a  law  of  liberty,  and  that  liberty  is  to  do  what  we  list;  that  divorces 
are  to  be  granted  upon  many  and  slight  causes ;  that  simple  forni- 
cation is  no  sin.  These  are  such  doctrines  that  upon  the  bdief  of 
them  men  may  do  any  things  and  will  do  that  which  shall  satisfy 
their  own  desires,  and  promote  their  interests,  and  seduce  tiieir  she- 
disciples.  And  indeed  it  was  not  without  great  reason  that  these 
three  apostles  joined  lust  and  treason  together ;  because  the  former 
is  so  shameful  a  crime,  and  renders  a  man^s  spirit  naturally  averse  to 
govenmient,  that  if  it  falls  upon  the  person  of  a  ruler,  it  takes  firom 
him  the  spirit  of  government',  and  renders  him  difiSdent,  pusillani- 
mous, private,  and  ashamed :  if  it  happen  in  the  person  of  a  subject, 
it  makes  him  hate  the  man  that  shtdl  shame  him  and  punish  him; 
it  hates  the  light  and  l^e  sun,  because  that  opens  him,  and  there- 
fore is  much  more  against  government,  because  that  publishes  and 
punishes  too.  One  thing  I  desire  to  be  observed,  that  though  the 
primitive  heresies  now  named,  and  all  those  others  their  successors, 
practised  and  taught  horrid  impurities,  yet  they  did  not  invade  go- 
vernment at  all;  and  therefore  those  sects  that  these  apostles  did 
signify  by  prophecy,  and  in  whom  both  these  are  concentred,  were 
to  appear  m  some  latter  times,  and  the  days  of  the  prophecy  were 
not  then  to  be  fulfilled.  What  they  are  since,  every  age  must  judge 
hj  its  own  experience  and  for  its  own  interest.  But  christian  rdii- 
gion  is  so  pure  and  holy  that  chastity  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
whole  religion,  and  to  do  an  action  chs^ly  signifies  purity  of  inten- 
tion, abstraction  from  the  woild  and  separation  from  low  and  secular 
ends,  the  vimnity  of  the  soul  and  its  union  with  GtodS;  and  all 
deviations  and  estrangements  from  God,  and  adhesion  to  forbidden 
objects,  is  called  fornication  and  adultery.  Those  sects  therefore 
that  t€»Eich,  encourage,  or  practise  impious  or  unhallowed  mixtures 
and  dhamdPul  lusts,  are  issues  of  the  impure  spirit,  and  most  contrary 
to  Gk>d,  who  can  behold  no  unclean  thing. 

10.  Those  prophets  and  pastors,  that  pretend  severity  and  live 
loosely,  or  are  severe  in  small  things  and  give  liberty  in  greater,  or 
forbid  some  sins  with  extreme  rigour  and  yet  practise  or  t^h  those 

'  [c£  voL  iiL  p.  6S.]  (  Eloqoia  Dombi  cmU  doquii.  [Pi.  zu.  7,  ed.  vulg.] 
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that  serve  their  interest  or  constitute  their  sect,  are  to  be  suspected 
and  avoided  accordingly :  Nikil  est  hominum  inepta  persuasione/al^ 
nu9,  nee  fieta  severiUUe  ineptias^.  All  ages  of  the  chtirch  were 
extremely  curious  to  observe,  when  any  new  teachers  did  arise,  what 
kind  of  lives  they  lived ;  and  if  they  pretended  severely  and  to  a  strict 
life,  then  they  knew  their  danger  doubled;  for  it  is  certain  all  that 
teach  doctrines  contrary  to  the  established  religion  delivered  bj  the 
apostles,  all  they  are  evil  men.  Qod  will  not  suffix  a  good  man  to 
be  seduced  damnably,  much  less  can  he  be  a  seducer  of  others  :  and 
therefore  you  shall  still  observe  the  false  apostles  to  be  furious  and 
vehement  in  their  reproofs  and  severe  in  their  animadversions  of 
others ;  but  then  if  you  watch  their  private,  or  stay  till  their  numbers 
are  full,  or  observe  their  spiritual  habits,  you  shall  find  them  indul- 
gent to  themselves,  or  to  return  from  their  disguises,  or  so  spiritually 
wicked  that  their  pride  or  their  revenge,  their  envy  or  their  detrac- 
tion, their  scorn  or  their  complacency  in  themselves,  their  desire  of 
pre-eminence  and  their  impatience  of  a  rival,  shall  place  them  far 
enough  in  distance  from  a  poor  carnal  sinner,  whom  they  shall  load 
with  censures  and  an  upbraioing  scorn;  but  themselves  are  like  devils, 
the  spirits  of  darkness,  the  'spiritual  wickednesses  in  high  places'/ 
Some  sects  of  men  are  very  angry  against  servants  for  recreating  and 
easing  their  labours  with  a  less-prudent  and  unsevere^  refreshment; 
but  the  patron  of  their  sect  shall  oppress  a  wicked  man  and  an  unbe- 
lieving person ;  they  shall  chastise  a  drunkard  and  entertain  mur- 
murers ;  they  shall  not  abide  an  oath  and  yet  shall  force  men  to  break 
three  or  four.  This  sect  is  to  be  avoided,  because  although  it  is  good 
to  be  severe  against  carnal  or  bodily  sins,  yet  it  is  not  good  to  mingle 
with  them  who  chastise  a  bodily  sin  to  make  way  for  a  spiritual ;  or 
reprove  a  servant  that  his  lord  may  sin  alone ;  or  punish  a  stranger 
and  a  beggar  that  will  not  approve  their  sin,  but  will  have  sins  of  his 
own.  Concerning  sudi  persons  St.  Paul*^  hath  told  us,  that  'they 
shall  not  proceed  far,  but  their  folly  shall  be  manifest.'  ^OkCyop 
yji6vov  hvvaxT  iv  ns  tskiLtTatrBai  rhv  rp&nov  rhv  avrov,  said  Lysias'; 

Cito  ad  naturam  ficta  reciderunt  8uam  *. 

They  that  dissemble  their  sin  and  their  manners,  or  make  severity  to 
serve  looseness,  and  an  imamnary  virtue  to  minister  to  a  real  vice; 
they  that  'abhor  idols,'  and  would  'commit  sacrilege";'  chastise  a 
dnmkard,  and  promote  sedition ;  declaim  against  the  vanity  of  great 
persons,  and  then  spoil  them  of  their  goods ;  reform  manners,  and 
engross  estates:  talk  godly,  and  do  impiously;  these  are  teachers 
.  which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  hath  by  three  apostles  bid  us  to  beware 
of  and  decline,  as  we  would  run  from  the  hollowness  of  a  grave,  or 
the  despairs  and  sorrows  of  the  damned. 

*  JPelron.,  cap.  cxxxii.]  ^  [2  Tim.  iii  9.] 

*  f  Eph.  vi.  12.]  1  me  pccun.  Aristoph.,  p.  S84.] 
J  ['  less  pradent    and    an  unsertre*         *  [Vid.  Publ.  Syrum,  lin.  1S7.J 

I6ul.]  ■  [Rom.  ii.  22.J 
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11.  The  substance  of  all  is  this,  that  we  must  not  choose  our  doc- 
trine, by  our  guide  but  our  guide  by  the  doctrine;  and  if  we  doubt 
concerning  the  doctrine,  we  may  judge  of  that  by  the  lives  and  de- 
signs of  the  teachers,  {"  By  their  firuits  you  shall  know  them*,")  and 
by  the  plain  words  of  the  scripture,  by  the  apostles'  creed,  and  by 
the  commandments,  and  by  the  certain  known  and  established  forms 
of  government.  These  are  the  great  indices,  and  so  plain,  apt,  and 
easy,  that  he  that  is  deceived  is  so  because  he  will  be  so ;  he  is  be- 
trayed into  it  by  his  own  lust,  and  a  voluntary  chosen  folly. 

12.  Besides  these  premises,  there  are  other  little  candles  that  can 
help  to  make  the  juagment  clearer;  but  th^  are  such  as  do  not 
signify  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  precedent  charac- 
ters, which  are  drawn  by  the  great  lines  of  scripture.  Such  as  are : 
1.  When  the  teachers  of  sects  stir  up  unprofitaole  and  useless  ques- 
tions. 2.  When  they  causelessly  retire  m>m  the  universal  customs 
of  Christendom,  3^  and  cancel  all  the  memorials  of  the  greatest  mys- 
teries of  our  redemption.  4.  When  their  confessions  and  catechisms 
and  their  whole  religion  consists  ^i;  yviao'€i,  'in  speculations'  and 
ineffective  notions,  in  discourses  of  angels  and  spirits,  in  abstractions 
and  raptures,  in  things  they  understand  not  ana  of  which  they  have 
no  revelation.  5.  Or  else  if  their  religion  spends  itself  in  ceremonies, 
outward  guises,  and  material  solemnities,  and  imperfect  forms,  draw- 
ing the  neart  of  the  vine  forth  into  leaves  and  irregular  fruitless 
suckers,  turning  the  substance  into  circumstances,  and  the  love  of 
God  into  gestures,  and  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  into  the  impertinent 
oflBces  of  a  burdensome  ceremonial :  for  by  these  two  particulars  the 
apostles  reproved  the  Jews  and  the  Gnostics,  or  those  that  from  the 
school  of  rythagoras  pretended  conversation  with  angels  and  great 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  spirits,  choosing  tutelar  angels  and 
assigning  them  ofBces  and  charges,  as  in  the  church  of  Some  to  this 
day  they  do  to  saints.  To  these  add,  6,  that  we  observe  whether  the 
guides  of  souls  avoid  to  suffer  for  their  religion ;  for  then  the  matter 
is  foul,  or  the  man  not  fit  to  lead  that  dares  not  die  in  cold  blood  for 
his  religion.    Will  the  man  lay  his  life  and  his  soul  upon  the  pro- 

nition  ?  if  so,  then  you  may  consider  him  upon  his  proper  grounds; 
;  if  he  refuses  that,  reftise  his  conduct  sure  enough.  7.  You  may 
also  watch  whether  they  do  not  choose  their  proselytes  among  the 
rich  and  vicious;  that  they  may  serve  themselves  upon  his  wealth, 
and  their  disciple  upon  his  vice.  8.  If  their  doctrines  evidently  and 
greatly  serve  the  interest  of  wealth  or  hon6ur,  and  are  ineffective  to 
piety ;  9,  if  they  strive  to  gain  any  one  to  their  confession,  and  are 
negligent  to  gain  them  to  good  life;  10,  if  by  pretences  they  lessen 
the  severity  of  Christ's  precepts,  and  are  easy  m  dispensations  and 
licentious  glosses ;  11,  ii  they  invent  suppletories  to  excuse  an  evil 
man,  and  yet  to  reconcile  his  bad  life  with  the  hopes  of  heaven ;  you 

o  [Matt  Til  20.] 
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have  reason  to  suspect  the  whole,  and  to  reject  these  parts  of  error 
and  design,  which  in  themselves  are  so  unhandsome  always,  and 
sometimes  criminal.  He  that  shall  observe  the  church  of  Some  so 
implacably  fierce  for  pui^tory  and  the  pope's  supremacy,  for  clerical 
immunities  and  the  superiority  of  the  ecclesiastical  persons  to  secular, 
for  indulgences  and  precious  and  costly  pardons,  and  then  so  full  of 
devices  to  reconcile  an  evil  life  with  heaven,  r^uiring  only  contrition 
even  at  the  last  for  the  abolition  of  eternal  guilt,  and  having  a  thou- 
sand ways  to  commute  and  take  off  the  temporal ;  will  see  he  hath 
reason  to  be  jealous  that  interest  is  in  these  bigger  th^i  the  religion, 
and  yet  that  the  danger  of  the  soul  is  greater  than  that  interest ;  and 
therefore  the  man  is  to  do  accordingly. 

Here  indeed  is  the  great  necessity  {hat  we  should  have,  the  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  the  d^epKh  of  serpentsi 

magifl  ut  ceinamut  acutam 

Quam  aut  aquila,  aut  serpens  Epidaurias •.  ■  ■  ■■ 

For  SO  serpents,  as  they  are  curious  to  preserve  their  heads  from 
contrition  or  a  bruise,  so  also  to  safeguard  themselves  that  they  be 
not  charmed  with  sweet  and  enticing  words  of  false  prophets;  who 
charm  not  wisely  but  cunningly,  leading  aside  unstable  souls ;  against 
thesQ  we  must  stop  our  ears,  or  lend  our  attention  according  to  the 
foregoing  measures  and  significations.  But  here  also  I  am  to  insert 
two  or  three  cautions. 

1.)  We  cannot  expect  that  by  these  or  any  other  signs  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  discover  concerning  all  men  whether  they  teach  an  error 
or  no :  neither  can  a  man  by  these  reprove  a  Lutheran  or  a  Zuin- 
glian,  a  Dominican  or  a  Franciscan,  a  Russian  or  a  Gredc,  a  Mus- 
covite  or  a  Oeor^n;  because  those  that  are  certain  sims  of  false 
teachers  do  signify  such  men  who  destroy  an  article  of  faith  or  a 
commandment.  God  was  careful  to  secure  us  from  death  by  re- 
moving the  lepers  from  the  camp,  and  giving  certain  notices  of  dis- 
tinction, and  putting  a  term  between  the  living  and  the  dead :  but 
He  was  not  pleased  to  secure  every  man  from  innocent  and  harmless 
errors,  from  the  mistakes  of  men  and  the  failings  of  mortality :  the 
signs  which  can  distinguish  a  living  man  from  a  dead,  will  not  also 
distinguish  a  black  man  from  a  brown,  or  a  pale  from  a  white :  it  is 
enough  that  we  decline  those  guides  that  lead  us  to  hell,  but  not  to 
think  that  we  are  enticed  to  death  by  the  weaknesses  of  every  dis- 
agreeing brother. 

2.)  Lq  all  discerning  of  sects,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the 
faults  of  men  from  the  evils  of  their  doctrine;  for  some  there  are 
that  say  very  well  and  do  very  ill ;  elai  yap  hri 

—  Vap(hiK0p6poi  [m^f]  iroXXol,  $dKxoi  9^  re  Tovpoi', 
Multos  thyrsigeros,  paucos  est  ceroere  Baochos ; 

many  men  of  holy  calling  and  holy  religion,  that  are  of  unholy  lives; 
•  [Hor.  sat  i.  8.  lin.  26.]  p  [Plat.  Phfied.  §  88.  torn.  v.  p.  195.] 
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— homines  ignava  opera,  pliilosopba  sentential. 

but  these  must  be  separated  from  the  institution ;  and  the  evil  of 
the  men  is  only  to  be  noted,  as  that  such  persons  be  not  taken  to 
our  single  conduct  and  personal  ministry.  I  will  be  of  the  man's 
religion  if  it  be  good,  though  he  be  not;  but  I  will  not  make  him 
my  confessor; 

If  he  be  not  wise  for  himself,  I  wiU  not  sit  down  at  his  feet,  lest 
we  mingle  filthiness  instead  of  being  cleansed  and  instructed. 

3.)  Let  us  make  one  separation  more,  and  then  we  may  consider 
and  act  according  to  the  premises.  If  we  espy  a  design  or  an  evil 
mark  upon  one  doctrine,  let  us  divide  it  from  the  other  that  are  not 
so  spotted.  For  indeed  the  public  communions  of  men  are  at  this 
day  so  ordered  that  they  are  as  fond  of  their  errors  as  of  their  truths, 
and  sometimes  most  zealous  for  what  they  have  least  reason  to  be  so. 
And  if  we  can  by  any  arts  of  prudence  separate  from  an  evil  propo- 
sition and  communicate  in  all  the  good,  then  we  may  love  colleges  of 
religious  persons,  though  we  do  not  worship  images;  and  we  may 
obey  our  prelates,  though  we  do  no  injury  to  princes ;  and  we  may 
be  zealous  against  a  crime,  though  we  be  not  imperious  over  men's 
persons ;  and  we  may  be  dih'gent  in  the  conduct  of  souls,  though  we 
be  not  rapacious  of  estates :  and  we  may  be  moderate  exactors  of 
obedience  to  human  laws,  though  we  do  not  dispense  with  the  breach 
of  the  divine ;  and  the  clei^  may  represent  their  calling  necessary, 
though  their  persons  be  full  of  modesty  and  humility;  and  we  may 
preserve  our  rights  *,  and  not  lose  our  charity.  For  this  is  the  mean- 
mg  of  the  apostle*,  "Try  all  things,  and  retain  that  which  is  good  ''* 
from  every  sect  and  community  of  Christians  take  any  thing  that  is 
good,  that  advances  holy  religion  and  the  divine  honour.  For  one, 
hath  a  better  government,  a  second  a  better  confession,  a  third  hath 
excellent  spiritual  arts  for  the  conduct  of  souls,  a  fourth  hath  fewer 
errors;  and  by  what  instrument  soever  a  holy  life  is  advantaged,  use 
that,  though  thou  grindest  thy  spears  and  arrows  at  the  forges  of  the 
Philistines  tt ;  knowing  thou  hast  no  master  but  Christ,  no  religion 
but  the  christian,  no  rule  but  the  scriptures,  and  the  laws,  and  right 
reason :  other  things  that  are  helps  are  to  be  used  accordingly. 

These  are  the  general  rules  of  christian  prudence  which  I  have 
chosen  to  inast  upon :  there  are  many  others  more  particular  indeed^ 
but  yet  worth  not  only  the  enumerating  but  observing  also,  and  that 
they  be  reduced  to  practice.  For  the  prudence  of  a  Christian  does 
oblige  and  direct  respectively  all  the  children  of  the  institution,  that 
we  be  careful  to  decline  a  danger,  watchful  against  a  temptation, 

1  [Pacuv.  apud  AuL  Gell.  xiii  8.]  15,  et  vii.  6.] 

'  [Eurip.  teste  Plut.  in  vit  Alex.  M.  «  [Mights'  in  all  Imt  first  ed.] 

torn.  iv.  p.  121;  in  fabula  cui  nomen  *  [1  These,  v.  21.] 

Medea,  teste  Cicerone,  ep.  ad  fam.  xiii.  ■  [C£  •  Duct  Dubit,'  pre£  init] 
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always  choosing  that  that  is  safe  and  fitted  to  all  circumstances ;  that 
we  be  wise  in  choosing  our  company,  reserved  and  waiy  in  onr  friend- 
ships, and  communicative  in  our  clmrity ;  that  we  be  silent,  and  re- 
tentive of  what  we  hear  and  what  we  tiiink,  not  credulous,  not  un- 
constant;  that  we  be  deliberate  in  our  election  and  vijgorous  in  our 

Srosecutions ;  that  we  suffer  not  good  nature  to  discompose  our 
uty,  but  that  we  separate  images  from  substances,  and  the  pleasiug 
of  a  present  company  from  our  religion  to  God  and  our  eternal  in- 
terest; for  sometimes  that  which  is  counselled  to  us  by  christian 
prudence  is  accounted  folly  by  human  prudence,  and  so  it  is  ever 
accounted  when  our  duty  leads  us  into  a  persecution.  Hither  ako 
appertain,  that  we  never  do  a  thing  that  we  know  we  must  repent  of; 
that  we  do  not  admire  too  many  things,  nor  any  thing  too  much ; 
that  we  be  even  in  prosperity  and  patient  in  adversity,  but  trans- 
ported with  neither  into  the  regions  of  despair  or  levity,  pusil- 
lanimity or  tyranny,  dejection  or  garishness ;  always  to  look  uoon  the 
scar  we  have  impressed  upon  our  flesh,  and  no  more  to  handle  dan- 
gers and  knives;  to  abstam  from  ambitious  and  vexatious  suits;  not 
to  contend  with  a  mighty  man;  ever  to  listen  to  him  who,  according 
to  the  proverb,  ''  hath  four  ears,  reason,  religion,  wisdom,  and  expe- 
rience ;  rather  to  lose  a  benefit,  than  to  suffer  a  detriment  and  an 
evfl ;  to  stop  the  beginnings  of  evil ;  to  pardon  and  not  to  observe 
all  the  faults  of  friends  or  enemies;  of  evus  to  choose  the  least,  and 
of  goods  to  choose  the  greatest,  if  it  be  also  safest ;  not  to  be  insolent 
in  success,  but  to  proceed  according  to  the  probability  of  human 
causes  and  contingencies ;  ever  to  be  thankful  for  benefits,  and  pro- 
fitable to  others,  uid  useful  in  all  that  we  can :  to  watch  the  seasons 
and  ciicumstances  of  actions;  to  do  that  willingly  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  lest  the  necessity  serve  another's  appetite,  and  it  be  lost  to 
all  our  purposes,  Itmgnia  enim  est  prudentia  quod  nan  facere  non 
possis,  id  ita  facere  ut  UbefUer/ecisse  videaris^:  not  to  pursue  diffi- 
cult, uncertain,  and  obscure  things  with  violence  and  passion.  These 
if  we  observe,  we  shall  do  advantage  to  ourselves  and  to  the  religion; 
and  avoid  those  evils  which  fools  and  unwary  people  suffer  for 
nothing,  dying  or  bleeding  without  cause  and  without  pity. 

I  end  this  with  the  saying  of  Socrates',  XoapiCSfMcva  bk  (Ppoir/faeoiSf 
Koi  dXXarr  J/x€va  itrrl  iXk/jkoav,  iifj  a'KUiypcuf>la  tis  }}  Ij  Totavrrj  iipenl, 
KcU  r<p  SvTf,  iv^pairobfibris  re,  Kal  oibhf  vytl^  ovb*  dXri$ls  Ixjl'  '  ^' 
iue  is  but  a  shadow  and  a  servile  employment,  unless  it  be  adorned 
and  instructed  with  prudence;'  which  gives  motion  and  conduct^ 
spirits  and  vigorousness,  to  reli^on,  malung  it  not  only  human  and 
reasonable,  but  divine  and  celestial. 

■  [Inter  loco*  e  G.  Pachymerii  his-  hinU  Andron.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2S,  (p.  141 

toria  (lib.  ix.)   annotates,  ad  calc.  his-  C,  fol.  Yenet  1729,)  IV  y^vv  MiymiP 

tons  rerum  in  Oriente  gestarum,   foL  ylvtirBat  x^^t  ""4  ''f  frwUtu] 
Francof.  ad  Mosn.  1587.  -Cf.  Pachym.,         '  [Plat.  Ph«d.  §  87.  torn.  v.  p.  192.] 
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Matthew  x.  latter  part  of  verse  16^ 
And  harmless  as  doves. 

Onu  blessed  Saviour  having  prefaced  concerning  pmdence^  adds 
to  the  integrity  of  the  precept,  and  for  the  conduct  of  our  reUgion, 
that  we  be  simple  as  well  as  prudent,  innocent  as  well  as  wary. 
Harmless  and  safe  together  do  well :  for  without  this  blessed  union, 
prudence  turns  into  cmt,  and  simplicity  degenerates  into  folly. 

Prudent  dmplicit 


is  Martial's^  character  of  a  good  man ;  a  wary  and  cautious  inno- 
cence, a  harmless  prudence  °  and  provision ; 

—  Vera  siinplicitate  bonus. 

A  true  simplicity  is  that  which  leaves  to  a  man  arms  defensive, 
his  castles  and  strong  forts ;  but  takes  away  his  swords  and  spears, 
his  anger^  and  his  m^ce,  his  peevishness  and  spite.  But  such  is  the 
misery  and  such  is  the  iniquity  of  mankind,  ihsi,  craft  hath  invaded 
all  the  contracts  and  entercourses  of  men,  and  made  simplicity  so 
weak  a  thing,  that  it  is  grown  into  contempt,  sometimes  with,  and 
sometimes  without  reason :  M  homines  AmpUceSi  mnxme  maloSf  the 
Eomans  called  parum  cantos,  sape  stoUdos;  unwo^  fools  and  de- 
fenceless people  were  called  simple.  And  when  the  mnocency  of  the 
old  simple  Bomans  in  Junius  Brutus'  time,  in  Fabricius'  and  Gamil- 
W  began  to  d^enerate,  and  to  need  the  Aquilian^  law  to  force 
men  to  deal  honestly ;  quickly  the  mischief  increased,  till  the  Aqui- 
lian  law  grew  as  much  out  of  power  as  honesty  was  out  of  counte- 
nance ;  and  there,  and  every  where  else,  men  thought  they  got  a  pur- 
chase when  they  met  with  an  honest  man :  and  iiklOiov  Aristotle 
calls*  yjyri(TThv,  and  rhv  ipytkov  koL  rhv luufuthv,  imkovir  'a  fool'  is  a 

'  [Lib.  X.  ep.  47,  et  i.  40.]  *  [Ratber,  be  suggests  tbat  tbe  orator 

*  r  providence*  in  first  two  edd.]  may  do  so  wben  it  suits  bim,  Rbet  i.  9. 

*  r  or  else  bis  anger'  in  first  two  edd.]  \  28,  9.  torn.  ii.  p.  1867.    Taylor's  trans* 
^  [Cic  de  nat  deor.  iii  80. — De  oC  lation  also  is  incorrect] 

iiL14^] 

IV.  Er 
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^profitable'  person,  and  he  that  is  'simple'  is  'little  better  than  mad :' 
and  so  it  is  when  simplicity  wants  prudence.  He  that,  because  he 
means  honestly  himself,  thinks  eveiy  man  else  does  so,  and  there- 
fore is  unwary  in  all  or  any  of  lus  entercourses,  is  a  simple  man  in  an 
evil  sense :  and  therefore  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen^  remarks  Ck)nstan- 
tins  with  a  note  of  folly,  for  suffering  his  easy  nature  to  be  abased 
by  Georgius,  OJKetovrat  ttiv  pcunkioas  iirMnjTa'  o&rta  yhp  ty^  KoXtS 
Trjv  Kov<l>6TriTa,  aiboiiJL€vo9  t^v  rfXrf/Seicw  the  prince's  '  simplicity,' 
80  he  calls  it '  for  reverence ;'  but  indeed  it  was  folly,  for  it  was  zeal 
without  knowledge.  But  it  was  a  better  temper  which  he  observed 
in  his  own  father,  fj  dwXar?;?  icol  rb  tov  rjOovs  SjboXov,  such  a  '  sim- 
plicity' which  only  '  wanted  craft  or  deceit,'  but  wanted  no  prudence 
or  caution :  and  that  is  truly  christian  simplicity,  or  the  sincerity  of 
an  honest  and  ingenuous',  and  a  fearless  person;  and  it  is  a  rare 
band,  not  only  of  societies  and  contracts,  but  also  of  friendships  and 
advantages  of  mankind. 

We  do  not  Uve  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  so  much  need  to  bid 
men  be  wary,  as  to  take  care  that  they  be  innoc^t.  Indeed  in 
religion  we  are  usually  too  loose  and  ungirt,  exposing  ourselves  to 
temptation,  and  others  to  offence,  and  our  name  to  (SshcMiour,  and 
the  cause  itself  to  reproach,  and  we  are  open  and  ready  to  every  evil 
but  persecution :  from  that  we  are  close  enough,  and  that  alone  we 
call  prudence ;  but  in  the  matter  of  interest  we  are  wary  as  serpents, 
subtle  as  foxes,  vigilant  as  the  birds  of  the  night,  rapacions  as  kttes, 
tenacious  as  grappling-hooks  and  the  weightiest  anchors,  and,  above 
all,  false  and  hypocritical  as  a  thin  crust  of  ice  spread  upon  the  face 
of  a  deep,  smocyth,  and  dissembling  pit :  if  yon  set  your  foot,  your 
foot  slips,  or  ihe  ice  breaks,  and  you  sink  into  deal^,  and  are  wound 
in  a  sheet  of  water,  descending  into  mischief  or  your  grave,  suffering 
a  great  fall,  or  a  sudden  death,  by  your  confidence  and  nnsuspectii^ 
foot.  There  is  an  universal  crust  of  hypocrisy  that  covers  the  face  of 
the  ^eatest  part  of  mankind.  Their  rdigion  consists  in  forms  and 
outsides,  and  serves  reputation  or  a  design,  but  does  not  serve  Gbd. 
Their  promises  are  but  fair  langua^,  and  tiie  civilities  of  the  piazzas 
or  exchanges,  and  disband  and  untie  like  the  air  that  beat  upon  their 
teeth,  when  Uiey  speak  the  delicious  and  hopeful  words.  'Rieir  oaths 
are  snares  to  catch  men,  and  make  them  confident ;  th^  contracts 
are  arts  and  stratagems  to  deceive,  measured  by  profit  and  possibility  ; 
and  every  thing  is  lawful  that  is  gainful.  And  their  Mendships  are 
trades  of  gettmg;  and  their  kindness  of  watohing  a  dying  friend  is 
but  the  office  of  a  vulture,  the  gaping  for  a  legacy,  the  spoil  of  the 
carcase.  And  their  sicknesses  are  many  times  policies  of  state; 
sometimes  a  design  to  shew  the  riches  of  our  bedchamber.  And 
their  funeral  tears  are  but  the  paranymphs  and  pious  solicitors  of  a 
second  bride.    And  every  thing  that  is  ugly  must  be  hid,  and  every 

y  [Orat  xxi.  cap.  21,  ct  xviiL  cap.  2t.         »  [*  ingenions'  in  first  two  edd.] 
torn,  i  pp.  899  et  845.] 
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thing  ihat  is  handsome  mufit  be  seen ;  and  that  will  make  a  fair  coyer 
for  a  huge  deformity.  And  therefore  it  is^  as  they  thinks  necessary 
that  men  should  always  have  some  pretences  and  forms^  some  faces 
of  religion  or  sweetness  of  language^  confident  affirmatives  or  bold 
oaths^  protracted  treaties  or  multitude  of  words^  affected  silence  or 
grave  deportment^  a  good  name  or  a  good  cause^  a  fair  relation  or  a 
worthy  calling,  great  power  or  a  pleasant  wit;  any  thing  that  can  be 
fair  or  that  can  oe  useful,  any  thing  that  can  do  good  or  be  thought 

food,  we  use  it  to  abuse  our  brother,  or  promote  our  interest, 
leporina  resolved  to  die,  being  troubled  for  her  husband's  danger ; 
and  he  resolved  to  die  with  her  that  had  so  great  a  kindness  for  him 
as  not  to  outlive  the  best  of  her  husband's  fortune.  It  was  agreed ; 
and  she  tempered  the  poison,  and  drank  the  face  of  the  unwholesome 
goblet ;  but  the  weighty  poison  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  the  easy  man 
drank  it  all  off,  and  died,  and  the  woman  carried  him  forth  to  funeral; 
and  after  a  little  illness,  which  she  soon  recovered,  she  entered  upon 
the  inheritance,  and  a  second  marriage. 

TuU  frequemque  via  tst^ ;— -* 

It  18  an  usual  and  a  safe  way  to  cozen  upon  cdlour  of  friendship  or 
religion;  but  that  is  hugely  criminal :  to  tell  a  lie  to  abuse  a  man's 
belief,  and  by  it  to  enter  upon  any  thing  of  his  possession  to  *  his 
injury,  is  a  perfect  destruction  of  all  human  society,  the  most  ignoble 
of  all  human  follies,  perfectly  contrary  to  God,  who  is  truth  itsdf,  the 
greatest  ai^nment  of  a  timorous  and  a  base,  a  cowardly  and  a  private 
mind,  not  at  all  honest,  or  confident  to  see  the  sun,  '  a  vice  fit  for 
slaves;'  ivSrjrov  koL  bovXoirpenh,  as  Dio  Chrysostomus'*  calls  it; 
SpQv  K(d  Sti,  6rjp(a>v  rh  beiXSrara  kcH  iyewiaraTa  iK€iva  yjreiberai 
vivToov  pAkiora,  Koi  i^airarq*  '  for  the  most  timorous  and  the  basest 
of  beasts  use  craft,'  and  lie  in  wait,  and  take  their  prey,  and  save 
their  lives  by  deceit.  And  it  is  the  greatest  iniury  to  the  abused 
person  in  the  world :  for,  besides  that  it  abuses  his  interest,  it  also 
makes  him  for  ever  insecure,  and  uneasy  in  his  confidence,  which  is 
the  period  of  cares,  the  rest  of  a  man's  spirit ;  it  makes  it  necessary 
for  a  man  to  be  jealous  and  suspicious,  that  is,  to  be  troublesome  to 
himself  and  every  man  else :  and  above  all,  lying,  or  craftiness,  and 
unfaithful  usages,  robs  a  man  of  the  honour  of  his  soul,  making  his 
understanding  useless  and  in  the  condition  of  a  fool,  spoiled,  and  dis- 
honoured,  and  despised.  Uaa-a  ylrv^h  A'covcro  arcpeiTcu  liis  iXrjOcCat, 
said  Plato®,  '  every  soul  loses  truth  very  unwillingly.'  Every  man  is 
so  great  a  lover  of  truth,  that  if  he  hath  it  not  he  loves  to  believe  he 
hath,  and  would  fain  have  all  the  world* to  believe  as  he  does;  either 
presuming  that  he  hath  truth,  or  else  hating  to  be  deceived,  or  to 
be  esteemed  a  cheated  and  an  abused  person.  Non  licet  swffh^ari 
mentem  hominia  etiam  Samaritcmi,  said  £.  Moses^ ;  sed  veritatem 

■  [OticL  Art  aniftt  i.  5S5.]  <  [Apud  Arrian.  £pictet.,lib.L  cap.  28. 

»  [*  or'  in  first  two  edd-]  torn,  iii  p.  101.] 

^  Dissert.  1.  de  Regno,  [torn,  i  p.  £2.]         d  [Scil.  Maimon.]  Can.  eth.  [ii6.p.l3.] 
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loquere,  atque  age  ingenue ;  'if  a  man  be  a  Samaritan/  that  is,  a 
hated  person^  a  pwson  from  whom  you  differ  in  matt^  of  religion, 
'jet  steal  not  his  mind  away,  but  speak  truth  to  him  honestly  and 
ingenuously/  A  man's  soul  loves  to  dwell  in  truth,  it  is  his  resting- 
place  ;  and  if  you  take  him  from  thence,  you  take  him  into  strange 
regions,  a  place  of  banishment  and  dishonour.  Q;ui  ignotof  Uedit, 
latro  appeUatur  ;  qui  amicos,  paulo  minus  qv-am  parricida  ;  '  he 
that  hurts  strangers  is  a  thief,  but  he  that  hurts  his  friend  is  little 
better  than  a  parricide/  Thaf  s  the  brand  and  stigma  of  hypocrisy 
and  lying,  it  hurts  our  friends ; 

-«i— mendacium  in  damnnm  potens ; 

and  makes  the  man  that  owns  it  guilty  of  a  crime  that  is  to  be 
punished  by  the  sorrows  usually  suffered  in  the  most  execrable  places 
of  the  cities.  But  I  must  reduce  the  duty  to  particulars,  and  discover 
the  contrary  vice  by  the  several  parts  of  its  proportion. 

1.  The  first  ofiBce  of  a  christian  simplicity  consists  in  our  re- 
ligion and  manners,  that  they  be  open  and  honest,  public  and 
justifiable,  the  same  at  home  and  abroad  :  for  besides  the  ingenuity 
and  honesty  of  this,  there  is  an  indispensable  and  infinite  necessity 
it  should  be  so :  because  whoever  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  religion  mocks 
God,  presenting  to  Him  the  outside  and  reserving  the  inward  for  His 
enemy;  which  is  either  a  denying  God  to  be  the  searcher  of  our 
hearts,  or  else  an  open  defiance  of  His  omniscience  and  of  His  justice. 
To  provoke  God  that  we  may  deceive  men,  to  defy  His  almightiness 
that  we  may  abuse  our  brother>  is  to  destroy  all  that  is  sacred,  all 
that  is  pruoentj  it  is  an  open  hostility  to  all  things  human  and 
divine,  a  breaking  from  all  the  bands  of  all  relations ;  and  uses  God 
80  cheaply  as  if  He  were  to  be  treated  or  could  be  cozened  like 
a  weak  man,  and  an  undisceming  and  easy  merchant.  But  so  is  the 
life  of  many  men  : 

O  Tita  fallax !  abditos  sensus  gerit, 
Animisque  pulchram  turpibus  faciem  induis. 

It  is  a  crafty  life  that  men  live,  carrying  designs  and  living  upon 
secret  purposes. 

Pudor  impudentem  eel  at,  audacem  quies, 
Pietas  nefandum ;  vera  fallaces  probant ; 
Simulantque  molles  durat. 

Mc?n  pretend  modesty,  and  under  that  red  veil  are  bold  against 
superiors;  saucy  to  their  betters  upon  pretences  of  religion;  in- 
vaders of  others'  rights  by  false  propositions  in  theology;  pre- 
tending humilitjr  they  challenge  superiority  above  all  orders  of 
men,  and  for  being  thought  more  holy  think  that  they  have  title 
to  govern  the  world ;  they  bear  upon  their  face  great  religion,  and 
are  impious  in  their  relations,  false  to  their  trust,  unfaithfid  to  their 
friend,  unkind  to  their  dependents ; 

'  Sen.  Hippol.  [act  u,  sc.  3.  lin.  9 IS.] 
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'turning  up  the  white  of  their  eye,  and  seeking  for  reputation  in  the 
streets:  so  did  some  of  the  old  hypocrites,  the  gentile  pharisees: 
Asperum  culium,  et  intonsum  caput,  et  negligentiorem  barbam,  et  in- 
dictum  argento  odium,  et  cubile  humi  jxmtum,  et  qnicquid  aUud  am- 
bitionem  perversa  via  sequifur\  being  the  softest  persons  under  an  aus- 
tere habit,  the  loosest  livers  under  a  contracted  brow,  under  a  palo 
face  having  the  reddest  and  most  sprightly  livers.  These  kind  of  men 
have  abused  all  ages  of  the  world  and  all  religions;  it  being  so  easy 
in  nature,  so  prepared  and  ready  for  mischiefs,  that  men  should  creep 
into  opportunities  of  devouring  the  flock  upon  pretence  of  defending 
them,  and  to  raise  their  estates  upon  colour  of  saving  their  souls. 

IntroTsum  turpes,  speciosi  pelle  decora^* 

Men  that  are  like  painted  sepulchres,  entertainment  for  the  eye, 
but  images  of  death,  chambers  of  rottenness,  and  repositories  of 
dead  men's  bones.  It  may  sometimes  concern  a  man  to  seem  re- 
ligious ;  God's  glory  may  be  shewed  by  fair  appearances,  or  the  edifi- 
cation of  our  brother,  or  the  reputation  of  a  cause;  but  this  is 
but  sometimes;  but  it  always  concerns  us  that  we  be  religious; 
and  we  may  reasonably  think  that  if  the  colours  of  religion  so  well 
do  advant^  to  us,  the  substance  and  reality  would  do  it  much 
more.  For  no  man  can  have  a  good  by  seeming  religious,  and 
another  by  not  being  so;  the  jpower  of  godliness  never  destroys 
any  well  built  fabric  that  was  raised  upon  tne  reputation  of  religion 
and  its  pretences.  Nunquam  est  utile  peccare,  quia  semper  est  turpe, 
said  Cicero ^ ;  'it  is  never  profitable  to  sin,  because  it  is  always  base 
and  dishonest.'  And  if  tne  face  of  religion  could  do  a  ^ood  turn 
which  the  heart  and  substance  does  destroy,  then  religion  itself  were 
the  greatest  hypocrite  in  the  world,  and  promises  a  blessing  which 
it  never  can  perform,  but  must  be  beholden"  to  its  enemy  to  verify  its 
promises.  No;  we  shall  be  sure  to  feel  the  blessings  of  both  the 
worlds,  if  we  serve  in  the  offices  of  reUgion  devoutly  and  charitably 
before  men  and  before  Ood;  if  we  ask  of  God  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  men, 

—  fierh  ^cnr^s  c^x^/ici^i  — *» 

as  Pythagoras  »  gave  in  precept,  praying  to  God  with  a  free  heart 
and  a  public  prayer,  and  doing  before  men  things  that  are  truly 
pleasing  to  God,  turning  our  heart  outward  and  our  face  inwards, 
that  is,  conversing  with  men  as  in  the  presence  of  God;  and  in 
our  private  towards  God  being  as  holy  and  devout  as  if  we  prayed 
in  pubUc,  and  in  the  comers  of  the  streets.    Pliny  <>  praising  Ariston 

k  [Bato  comicus,  ap.  Athen.  iiL  61,  p.  >  [De  off  liL  15.  torn,  iii  p.  275.] 

236.— Ct  lib.  iv.  55,  p.  304.]  -  [*  beholding*  in  first  two  edd.] 

*  [Sen.  ep.  v.  torn.  u.  p.  12.]  "  [Vid.  Clero.  Alex.  sir.  iT.26.  p.  641.] 

»  [Vid.  Hor.  ep.  L  16.  lin.  45.]  •  [Lib.  i.  ep.  22.  p.  84.] 
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gave  him  the  title  of  an  honest  and  hearty  religion :  OrtuU  iae  mag- 
niludo  animi,  gua  nihil  ad  osfentationem,  omnia  ad  conscientiam 
refert ;  recteque/acH  non  ex  populi  sermons  mercedem  eed  ex  fade 
petit.  And  this  does  well  state  the  qaestion  of  a  sincere  rehgion, 
and  an  ingenuous  goodness :  it  requires  that  we  do  nothing  for  osten- 
tation^ but  eveiT  thing  for  conscience;  and  we  may  be  oblieed  in 
conscience  to  puolish  our  manner  of  Uves^  but  then  it  must  be  not 
that  we  may  have  a  p<^ular  noise  for  a  reward^  but  that  God  may  be 
glorified  by  our  pubhc  worshippings^  and  others  edified  by  our  good 
examples. 

Neither  doth  the  sincerity  (^  our  religion  require  that  we  should  not 
conceal  our  dns ;  for  he  that  sins  and  dares  to  own  them  publiclj, 
may  become  impudent;  aod  so  long  as  in  modesty  we  desire  our 
shame  should  be  hid,  and  men  to  think  better  of  us  than  we  deserve, 
I  say,  for  no  other  reason  but  either  because  we  would  not  derive 
the  iU  examples  to  others,  or  the  shame  to  ourselves ;  we  are  within 
the  protection  of  one  of  virtue^s  sisters,  and  we  are  not  Car  firom  the 
gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  easy  and  apt  to  be  invited  in,  and 
not  very  unworthy  to  enter. 

But  if  any  other  principle  draws  the  veil,  if  we  conceal  our  vices 
because  we  would  be  honoured  for  sanctity  or  because  we  would  not 
be  hindered  in  our  designs,  we  serve  the  interest  of  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, covetousness  or  vanity.  If  an  innocent  purpose  nides  the  ulcer, 
it  does  half  heal  it;  but  if  it  retures  into  the  secrecy  of  sin  and  dark* 
ness,  it  turns  into  a  pli^ue,  and  infects  the  heart,  and  it  dies  in- 
fallibly dl  a  double  exulceration.  The  Macedonian  boy^  that  kept 
the  coal  in  his  flesh,  and  would  not  shake  his  arm  lest  be  diomd 
disturb  the  sacrifice  or  discompose  the  ministry  before  Alexander  the 
great,  ooncealed  his  pain  to  the  honour  tA  patience  and  rel^ion;  but 
the  Spartan  boy®  who  suffered  the  little  fox  to  eat  his  bowels  rather 
than  confess  ms  theft  when  he  was  in  dan^  of  discovery,  paid 
the  price  of  a  bold  hypocri^;  that  is  the  disshnulation  reprovable 
in  matter  of  manners,  which  conceals  one  sin  to  make  way  for 
another.  Ot  koL  fuiAa  ofjjyu^  mX  (ncvOpmvdt  rh  1^  ical  rot  5i;)yu(. 
cria  <f>aiv6fJL€voi,  tjv  muhbs  &paCov  t)  yvvauAs  Xdpc^vrai  KoXifs,  • . 
[(TtcDirf  r  &^ior]  S(ra  iroiovinv  Lucian^  notes  it  of  his  philosophical 
hypocrites,  dissemblers  in  matter  of  deportment  and  religion ;  they 
seem  severe  abroad,  but  they  enter  into  the  vaults  of  harlots,  and  are 
not  ashamed  to  see  a  naked  sin  in  the  midst  of  its  ugliness  and 
undressed  circumstances.  A  mighty  wrestler^  that  had  won  a  crown 
at  Olympus  ^  for  contending  prosperouslv,  was  observed  to  turn  his 
head  and  go  forward  with  ms  face  upon  his  shoulder  to  behold  a  fair 
woman  that  was  present;  and  he  lost  the  glory  of  his  strength,  when 

"  rVaL  Max.  iii.  8.  cit  §  1.]  fl  [Pint  de  curios.,  torn.  Tin.  pw  68.1 

"  [PluL  in  Lycurg.,  cap.  xriil  torn.  L  »  [f  *  Olympia.'   So  in  *  Holy  Dying/ 

p.  202.]  chap.  iii.  sect  6.  $  3.  vol  iiL  p.  SIM.} 
9  [Fugit,  cap.  xviiL  torn.  viii.  p.  807.] 
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he  became  so  weak  that  a  woman  could  turn  his  head  about,  which 
his  adversary  could  not  These  are  the  foUies  and  weakn^ses  of 
mau^  and  dishonours  to  religion^  when  a  man  shall  contend  nobly, 
and  do  handsomely,  and  then  be  taken  in  a  base  or  a  dishonourable 
action,  and  mingle  venom  with  his  delicious  ointment. 

Ouidf  quod  olet  gniyitia  mistmn  diap&smate  Tiros, 
Atque  duplex  anixno  longius  exit  odor*  7 

When  Pescennia*  perfumed  her  breath  that  she  might  not  smell  of 
wine,  she  condemnea  the  crime  of  drunkenness ;  but  grew  ridiculous 
when  the  wine  broke  through  the  doud  of  a  tender  perfume  and  the 
breath  of  a  lozenge.  And  tnat  indeed  is  the  reward  of  an  hjpocrite ; 
his  laborious  arts  of  concealment  furnish  all  the  world  with  declama- 
tion and  severity  against  the  crime  which  himself  condemns  with  his 
caution.  But  when  his  own  sentence  too  is  prepared  against  the  day 
of  his  discovery, 

Notat  ergo  nimii  firandet  deprepiaqne  fiurta 
Jam  tollas,  et  sis  ebria  nrnplidter  *. 

A  simple  drunkard  hath  but  one  fault;  but  they  that  ayoid  dis- 
covery  that  they  may  drink  on  without  shame  or  restraint,  add  hypo- 
crisy to  their  vicious  fulness,  and  for  all  the  amazements  of  tiieir 
consequent  discovery  have  no  other  reccunpense  but  that  they 
pleased  themselves  in  the  security  of  their  crime  and  their  undeserved 
reputation. 

Sic  qus  ni^rior  est  eadente  morOi 
Cemssata  sibl  placet  Lycoris' : 

For  so  the  most  easy  and  deformed  woman,  whose  girdle  no  foolish 
young  man  will  unloose,  because  she  'is  blacker  than  the  falling  mul- 
berry,' may  'please  herself  under  a  skin  of  ceruse,'  and  call  herself 
fairer  than  Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  the  hinds  living  upon  tiie  snowy 
mountains. 

One  thing  more  there  is  to  be  added  as  an  iustaaoe  to  the  sim;- 
plidty  of  rdigion,  and  that  is  that  we  never  deny  our  religion,  or  lie 
concerning  our  fedth,  nor  tell  our  propositions  and  articles  deceitfully, 
nor  instruct  novices  or  catechumens  witii  fraud;  but  that  when  we 
teach  them  we  do  it  honestly,  justly  and  severely;  not  always  to 
speak  all,  but  never  to  speak  oUierwise  than  it  is,  nor  to  hide  a  truth 
from  them  whose  souls  are  concerned  in  it  that  it  be  known*  Neque 
enim  id  est  cdare,  qtddquid  reticeoi;  Md  cum,  quod  U$  scias,  id 
ignorare  emohmenti  tui  causa  velis  eoe,  quorum  interM  id  scire, 
so  Gcero^  determines  the  case  of  prudence  and  simpUdiy.  The  dis- 
covery of  pious  frauds,  and  the  disclaiming  of  false,  but  profitable 
and  rich  propositions;  the  quitting  honours  fraudulently  gotten  and 


•  [Ma 

*  [ibi. 


Mart,  lib.  I.  ep.  S8.]  *  [De  off,  lib.  iii  cap.  13.  torn.  iii.  p. 

Ibid.  ep.  78,]  272.] 
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unjostlj  detained;  the  reducing  every  man  to  the  perfect  under- 
standing of  his  own  religion^  so  fiar  as  can  concern  his  duty;  the 
disallowing  false  miracles,  legends,  and  fabulous  stories,  to  oozen^  the 
people  into  awfalness,  fear,  and  superstition;  these  are  parts  of 
christian  simplicity  wUch  do  int^rate  this  duiy.  For  reUgion  hath 
strengths  enough  of  its  own  to  support  itself;  it  needs  not  a  devil 
for  its  advocate :  it  is  the  breath  of  God ;  and  as  it  is  purer  than  the 
beams  of  the  morning  so  it  is  stronger  than  a  tempest^  or  the  com- 
bination of  all  the  wmds,  though  united  by  the  prince  that  ruleUi 
in  the  air.  And  we  find  that  the  Nicene  faith  prevailed  upon  all  the 
world,  though  some  Arian  bishop*  w^it  from  Ariminum  to  Nice, 
and  there  decreed  their  own  articles,  and  called  it  the  faith  read 
at  Nice,  and  used  all  arts,  and  all  violence,  and  all  lying,  and  all  dili- 

Since,  to  discountenance  it;  yet  it  could  not  be;  it  was  the  truth  of 
od ;  and  therefore  it  was  stronger  than  all  the  ^ates  of  hell,  than 
all  the  powers  of  darkness.  And  he  that  teUs  a  he  for  his  religion, 
or  goes  about  by  fraud  and  imposture  to  ^ain  proselytes,  either  dares 
not  trust  his  cause,  or  dares  not  trust  God.  Irue  religion  is  open  in 
its  articles,  honest  in  its  prosecutions,  just  in  its  conduct,  innocent 
when  it  is  accused,  ignorant  of  feJsdiood,  sure  in  its  truth,  simple 
in  its  sayings,  and,  as  Julius  Gapitdinus^  said  of  the  emperor  Yerus, 
it  is  morum  nmplicium,  tt  qua  adumbrare  nikil  jDOsait ;  it  covers 
indeed  a  multitude  of  sins,  by  curing  them,  and  obtaining  pardon  for 
them ;  but  it  can  dissemble  nothing  of  itself,  it  cannot  tell  or  do 
a  lie :  but  it  can  become  a  sacrifice ;  a  good  man  can  quit  his  life, 
but  never  his  integrity.  Thafs  the  first  duty;  the  sum  of  which  is 
that  which  Aquilius'  said  concerning  fraud  and  craft;  bona  fides,  Hhe 
honesty  of  a  man's  faith  and  religion'  is  destroyed,  cum  aHudsmuta- 
turn  aUud  actum  9U,  when  either  we  conceal  what  we  ought  to  pub- 
licdi,  or  do  not  act  what  we  pretend. 

%.  Christian  simplicity,  or  the  innocence  of  prudence,  relates  to 
laws  both  in  their  sanction  and  execution ;  that  tney  be  decreed  with 
equity,  and  proportioned  to  the  capacity  and  profit  of  the  subjects, 
and  that  they  be  apphed  to  practice  with  remissions  and  reasonable 
interpretations,  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  words  and  the  mind  of 
the  lawgiver.  But  laws  are  not  to  be  cozened  and  abused  by  con- 
tradictory dosses,  and  fantastic  allusions;  as  Imowing  that  if  the 
majesty  ana  sacredness  of  them  be  once  abused,  and  subjected  to 
contempt,  and  unreasonable  and  easy  resolutions,  their  girdle  is 
unloos^  and  they  sufiier  the  shame  of  prostitution  a)id  contempt. 
When  Saul*  made  a  law  that  he  that  did  eat  before  night  should 
die,  tiie  people  persuaded  him  directly  to  rescind  it  in  the  case  of 
Jonathan;  because  it  was  unequal  and  unjust  that  he  who  had 
wrought  their  deliverance,  and  in  that  working  it  was  absent  from 

^  r*of  eozeninff/  in  first  two  edd.]  f  [Cap.  1.] 

«  [Theodoret.  li  21.— Socr.  ii  87.—  "  [Cic  de  off.  iii  15.  torn.  HL  p.  274.] 
Soioin.  iv.  19.]  •  [1  Sara.  xiv.  24.] 
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the  promulgation  of  the  law,  should  gnffer  for  breftking  it^  in  a  case 
of  violent  necessity^  and  of  which  he  heard  nothing,  npon  so  fair 
and  iHTobable  a  canse.  And  it  had  been  wdUi  that  the  Persian^  had 
been  so  rescued,  who,  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  killed  a  lion 
to  save  the  life  of  his  prince.  In  such  cases  it  is  fit  the  law  be 
rescinded  and  dispensed  withal,  as  to  certain  particulars;  so  it  be 
done  ingenuously,  with  competent  authority,  in  great  necessity,  and 
without  partiality.  But  that  which  I  intend  here  is,  that  m  the 
rescission  or  dispensation  of  the  law,  the  process  be  open  and  free, 
and  such  as  shall  preserve  the  law  and  its  sacredness,  as  well  as  the 
person  and  his  interest.  The  laws  of  Sparta  forbade  any  man  to  be 
twice  admiral;  but,  when  their , affairs  required  it,  they  made  Ara- 
cus<^  titular,  and  Lysander  supra-visor  of  him,  and  admiral  to  all  real 
and  effective  purposes :  this  wanted  ingenuity,  and  laid  a  way  open 
for  them  to  despise  the  law,  which  was  made  patient  of  such  a  weak 
evasion.  The  Lacedsemonian  ambassador^  persuaded  Pericles  to  turn 
the  tables  of  the  law,  which  were  forbidden  to  be  removed;  and 
another®  ordained  in  a  certain  case,  that  the  laws  should  sleep  twenty- 
four  hours:  a  third  decreed  that  June  should  be  called  May,  be- 
cause the  time  of  an  election  appointed  by  the  law  was  elapsed. 
These  arts  are  against  the  ingenuity  and  simpUcity  of  laws  and  law- 
givers, and  teach  the  people  to  cheat  in  their  obedience,  when  their 
judges  are  so  fraudulent  in  the  administration  of  their  laws.  Every 
aw  should  be  made  plain,  open,  honest,  and  significant;  and  he 
that  makes  a  decree,  and  intricates  it  on  purpose,  or  by  inconsidera- 
tion  lays  a  snare  or  leaves  one  there,  is  either  cm  imprudent  person, 
and  therefore  unfit  to  govern,  or  else  he  is  a  tyrant  and  a  vulture. 
It  is  too  much  that  a  man  can  make  a  law  by  an  arbitrary  power ; 
but  when  he  shall  also  leave  the  law  so,  that  every  of  the  minis- 
ters of  justice  and  iiie  judges  shall  have  power  to  rule  by  a  loose, 
by  an  arbitrary,  by  a  contradictory  interpretation,  it  is  intolerable. 
Tliey  that  rule  by  prudence  should  above  all  tlungs  see  that  the 
patrons  and  advocates  of  innocence  should  be  harmless,  and  without 
an  evil  sting. 

3.  Christian  simplicity  relates  to  promises  and  acts  of  grace  and 
favour;  and  its  caution  is,  that  all  promises  be  simple,  ingenuous, 
agreeable  to  the  intention  of  the  promiser,  truly  and  effectually  ex- 
pressed, and  never  going  less  in  the  performance  than  in  the  pro- 
mise and  words  of  the  expression ;  concerning  which  the  cases  are 
several. — ^First,  ail  promises  in  which  a  third  or  a  second  person 
hath  no  interest,  that  is,  the  promises  of  kindness  and  civilities, 
are  tied  to  pass  into  performance  secundum  iBqtmm  et  bonum;  and 
though  they  may  oblige  to  some  small  inconvenience,  yet  never  to 

*»  [See  a  similar  story  from  Zonatas,  p.  ^^^J^ 
lib.  zvL  cap.  11,  in  yol.  x.  p.  i>02.]  ®  [These  anecdotes  are  found  inMon- 

«  [Xen.Hellen.iL  l.§  7. — Plut  in  vit  taigne's  Essays   (translated  by   Florio) 

Lysandr.,  cap.  vii.  torn.  iii.  p.  13.]  book  i.  chap.  22.] 


I 


^  [Plut.  in  Tit  Pericl.,  cap.  30.  torn.  i. 
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a  great  one;  as^  I  will  visit  joa  to-morrow  morning  because  I  pro- 
mised yon^  and  therefore  I  will  come^  etiamsi  turn  €oncoaero%  'ai« 
tiioogh  I  have  not  slept  my  fall  sleep/  bat  si ^ebricUaverOy  'if  I 
be  in  a  fever/  or  have  reason  to  fear  one^  I  am  disobliged.  For  tiie 
nature  of  such  promises  bears  upon  them  no  bi^er  bniden  than  can 
be  expounded  by  reasonable  civilities^  and  the  common  expectatioB 
of  land,  and  the  ordinary  performances  of  just  men,  who  do  excuse 
and  are  excused  respectively  by  all  rules  of  reason  iHX>portbnabl7 
to  such  small  enterconrses ;  and  therefore  although  such  conditions 
be  not  expressed  in  making  promises,  jet  to  perfonn  or  rescind  them 
by  such  laws  is  not  against  christian  simplicity. — Secondly,  promises 
in  matters  of  justice  or  in  matters  of  grace,  as  &om  a  superior  to 
an  inferior,  must  be  so  sin^y  and  ingenuously  expressed,  mtended 
and  performed  accordingly,  that  no  condition  is  to  be  reserved  or 
supposed  in  them  to  warrant  their  non-performance  but  impossibility, 
or,  that  which  is  next  to  it,  an  intolerable  inconvenience ;  in  which 
cases  we  have  a  natural  liberty  to  commute  our  promises,  but  so  that 
we  pay  to  the  interested'  person  a  good  at  least  eoual  to  that  which 
we  fint  promised.  And  to  this  purpose  it  may  be  added,  that  it 
is  not  against  christian  simplicity  to  express  our  promises  in  such 
words  which  we  know  the  interested'  man  will  understand  to  other 
purposes  than  I  intend,  so  it  be  not  less  that  I  mean  than  that  he 
hopes  for.  When  our  blessed  Saviour'  told  His  disciples  that '  they 
should  sit  upon  twelve  thrones/  they  presently  thought  thqr  had  His 
bond  for  a  kingdom,  and  dreamed  of  wealth  and  honour,  pow^  and 
a  splendid  court;  and  Christ  knew  they  did,  but  did  not  disen- 
tangle His  promise  from  the  enfolded  and  inkicate  sense  of  which 
His  words  were  naturally  capable:  but  He  performed  His  promise 
to  better  purposes  than  they  hoped  for;  they  wo^e  presidents  in  the 
conduct  of  souls,  princes  of  God's  people,  the  cluef  in  snfieringa^ 
stood  nearest  to  the  cross,  had  an  elder  brother's  porii<m  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace,  were  the  founders  of  churches,  and  diq^^is^s  of 
ihe  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  and  ministers  of  the  Sjnrit  of  Gk>d, 
and  channels  of  mighty  blessings,  under-mediators  in  the  priesthood 
of  their  Lord,  and  '  their  names  were  writt^i  in  heaven^ :  and  this 
was  infinitely  better  than  to  groan  and  wake  under  a  head  pressed 
with  a  golden  crown  and  pungent  cares,  and  to  eat  alone,  and  to  walk 
in  a  crowd,  and  to  be  vexed  with  all  the  public  and  many  of  the  pri- 
vate evils  of  the  people :  which  is  the  sum  total  of  an  eartmy  kingdom. 
When  Gtod  promised  to  the  obedient  that  they  shoulcL  live  long 
in  the  land  which  He  would  give  them.  He  meant  it  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  but  yet  reserved  to  Himself  the  liberty  of  taking  them 
quickly  from  that  land  and  carrying  tiiem  to  a  better.  He  that  pro- 
mises to  lend  me  a  staff  to  walk  withal,  and  instead  of  that  gives  me 
a  horse  to  carry  me,  hath  not  broken  his  promise  nor  dealt  deceit- 

«  [Vid.  Sen.  de  bene£  iv.  89.  torn.  L      *  interessed.*] 
p.  742.]  «  [Matt.  3px.  28.] 

'  [So   in   first   two   edd. ;    afterwards  *  [Luke  x.  20.] 
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folly.  And  this  is  GkxFs  dealing  wHk  mankind;  He  pondaes  more 
than  we  conld  hope  for ;  and  when  He  hath  done  thafc^  He  gires  ns 
more  than  He  hath  promised.  Gh>d  hath  promised  to  ffjre  to  them 
that  fear  Him  all  that  the^  need^  food  and  raiment :  but  He  adds 
ont  of  the  treasures  oi  His  mercj  variety  of  food  and  changes  of 
raiment;  some  to  get  strength^  and  some  to  lefiresh;  something  for 
them  that  are  in  healthy  and  some  for  the  sick.  And  though  that 
skins  of  bnlls,  and  stags,  and  foxes,  and  bears,  oonld  have  drawn 
a  veil  thick  enough  to  hide  the  apertures  of  sin  and  natural  shame, 
and  to  defend  us  from  heat  and  cold;  yet  when  He  addeththe  fleeces 
of  sheep  and  beavers,  and  the  spoils  of  8ilkw<Mrm8,  He  hath  pro- 
claimed that  although  His  promises  are  the  bounds  oi  our  certain 
expectation,  yet  they  are  not  the  limits  of  His  loving-kindness ;  and 
if  He  does  more  than  He  hath  promised,  no  man  can  complain  that. 
He  did  otherwise  and  did  greater  things  than  He  said.  ThiM  God 
does;  but  therefore  so  also  must  we,  imitating  that  example,  and 
transcribing  that  copy  of  divine  truth,  always  remembering  that  ^  His 
promises  are  yea  and  amen^.'  And  although  God  often  goes  more, 
yet  He  never  goes  less;  and  therefore  we  must  never  go  from  our 

{)romi8e8,  unless  we  be  thrust  firom  thence  by  disability,  or  let  go  by 
eave,  or  called  up  higher  bv  a  greater  intendment  and  increase  (X 
kindness.  And  uierefore  when  Solyman^  had  sworn  to  Ibrahim 
Bassa  that  he  would  never  kill  him  so  long  as  he  were  alive,  he 
quitted  himself  but  ill  when  he  sent  an  eunuch  to  cut  his  throat 
when  he  slept,  because  the  priest  told  him  that  sleep  was  death. 
His  act  was  mlse  and  deceitful  as  his  great  prophet. 

But  in  this  part  of  simplicity  we  Christians  have  a  most  especial 
obligation;  for  our  religion  b^ng  ennobled  by  the  most  and  the 
greatest  promises,  and  our  tsiih  made  confident  by  the  veracity  of 
our  Lord,  and  His  word  made  certain  by  miracles  and  prophecies, 
and  voices  from  heaven,  and  all  the  testimony  of  Gbd  himsdf ;  and 
that  truth  itself  is  bound  upon  us  bv  the  efficacy  of  great  endear- 
ments and  so  many  precepts;  if  we  shall  suffer  the  fedth  of  a  Chris- 
tian to  be  an  instnunent  to  deceive  our  brother,  and  that  he  must 
either  be  incredulous  or  deceived,  uncharitable  or  deluded  like  a  fool, 
we  dishonour  the  sacredness  of  the  institution,  and  become  strangers 
to  the  Spirit  of  troth  and  to  the  eternal  word  of  God.  Our  Ue^ed 
Lord  would  not  have  His  disciples  to  swear  at  all,  no,  not  in  public 
judicature,  if  the  necessities  of  the  world  would  permit  Him  to  be 
obeyed.  If  Christians  will  live  according  to  the  religion,  the  word 
of  a  Christian  w»e  a  sufficient  instrument  to  give  testimony,  and  to 
make  promises,  to  secure  a  faith;  and  upon  tiiat  supposition  oaths 
were  useless,  and  therefore  forbidden,  because  there  could  be  no 
necessity  to  invoke  GK)d^s  name  in  promises  or  affirmations  if  men 
were  indeed  Christians,  and  therefore  in  that  case  would  be  a  taking 
it  in  vain :  but  because  many  are  not,  and  they  that  are  in  name, 

'  [2  Cor.  L  20.]  ♦  [Paul  Jot.  hist,  lib.  xxxiii.  ad  fin.--Cf.  vol  I  p.  81.] 
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oftentimes  are  so  in  nothing  else^  it  became  necessary  that  men  should 
swear  in  judgment  and  in  public  coorts.  But  consider  who  it  was 
that  invented  and  made  the  necessity  of  oaths,  of  bonds,  of  securities, 
of  statutes,  extents,  judgments,  and  all  the  artifices  of  human  diffi- 
dence and  dishonest?.  These  things  were  indeed  found  out  by  mea ; 
but  the  necessity  of  these  was  from  him  that  is  the  hiker  of  hm, 
from  him  that  hath  made  many  fair  promises,  but  never  kept  any; 
or  if  he  did,  it  was  to  do  a  bi^;er  mischief  to  cozen  the  more.  For 
so  does  the  devil:  he  {nromises  rich  harvests,  and  blasts  the  com 
in  the  spring;  he  tells  his  servants  they  shall  be  rich,  and  fiUs  them 
with  beggar^  qualities,  makes  them  base  and  indigent,  greedy  and 
penurious;  and  they  that  serve  him  entirely,  as  witches  and  such 
miserable  persons,  never  can  be  rich:  if  he  promises  hei^,  then 
men  grow  confident  and  intemperate,  and  do  such  things  whereby 
they  wall  die  the  sooner,  and  die  longer;  they  shall  die  eternally. 
He  deceives  men  in  their  trust,  and  frustrates  their  hopes,  and  eludes 
their  expectations ;  and  his  promises  have  a  period  set  beyond  which 
they  cannot  be  true;  for  wicked  men  shall  enjoy  a  fair  fortune  but 
tiU  their  appointed  time,  and  then  it  ends  in  peifect  and  most  ac- 
compUshed  misery :  and  therefore  even  in  this  performance,  he  de- 
ceives them  most  of  all,  pronusing  jewels^,  and  performing  coloured 
stones  and  glass-gems,  that  he  may  cozen  them  of  thesr  glorious 
inheritance.  All  fraudulent  breakers  of  promises  dress  themsdves 
by  his  glass,  whose  best  imagery  is  deformity  and  lies. 


SEEMON  XXIV. 

4.  Christian  simplicity  teaches  opeimess  and  ingenuitjr  in  con- 
tracts, and  matters  of  ouying  and  sellmg,  covenants,  associations^  and 
all  such  entercourses  which  suppose  an  equality  of  persons  as  to  the 
matter  of  right  and  justice  in  the  stapolation.  Kara  riiv  iyopiav 
iyjfevbfw,  was  the  old  Attic  law^ ;  and  nothing  is  more  eontiary  to 
christian  religion  than  that  the  entercourses  of  justice  be  direct  snares, 
and  that  we  should  deal  with  men  as  men  deal  with  foxes,  and  wolves, 
and  vermin ;  do  all  violence :  and  when  that  cannot  be,  use  all  craft, 
and  every  thing  whereby  they  can  be  made  miserable. 

There  are  men  in  the  world  who  love  to  smiley  but  that  smile  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  farrows  of  a  contracted  brow,  or  a  storm  in 
Adria ;  for  their  purpose  is  only  to  deceive :  they  easily  speak  what 


jewels'  not  in  first  two  edd.]  Ulum  Suidas  in  voc  icori,  coL  2019.— 

Teste   Hyperide,    in    orat    contr.  Vid.  etiam  Diog.  Laert  in  vit.  Anachars., 

Athenogenem. — Harpocration     in    voc.  lib.  i  cap.  8.  torn.  L  p.  75.] 

jrttTck,  (p.  107.  8to.  Berol.  1833.)  et  post  i  T.Vid.  Horn.  Od.  f.  330 ;  r'.  299.] 
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they  nerer  mean;  they  heap  up  many  argaments  to  persuade  that  to 
others  which  themselves  believe  not;  they  praise  that  vehemently 
which  they  deride  in  their  hearts ;  they  declaim  against  a  thing  whicn 
themselves  covet ;  they  beg  passionately  for  that  which  they  value 
not,  and  run  from  an  object,  which  they  would  fain  have  to  follow 
and  overtake  them ;  they  excuse  a  person  dexterously  where  the  man 
is  beloved,  and  watch  to  surprise  lum  where  he  is  unguarded;  they 
praise  tiiat  they  may  sell,  and  disgrace  that  they  may  keep.  And 
these  hypocrisies  are  so  interwoven  and  embroidered  with  their  whole 
design,  that  some  nations  refuse  to  contract  till  their  hearts  are  taken 
off  by  the  society  of  banquets  and  the  good-natured  kindnesses  of 
festival  chalices ;  for  so  Tacitus™  observes  concerning  the  old  Ger- 
mans,  Be  adidicendii  principibtcs,  de  pace  et  iello,  in  conviviis  con- 
suUant,  tanquam  nullo  magis  tempore  aut  ad  simpUces  cogitatione^ 
pateat  animus,  aut  ad  magnas  incalescat,  '  as  if  then  they  were  more 
simple  when  thev  were  most  valiant^  and  were  least  deceitful  when 
they  were  least  themselves.' 

Dui  it  is  an  evil  condition  that  a  man's  honesty  shall  be  owing  to 
his  wine,  and  virtue  must  live  at  the  charge  and  will  of  a  vice.  The 
proper  band  of  societies  and  contracts  is  justice  and  nec^sities,  reli- 
gion and  the  laws ;  the  measures  of  it  are  equity,  and  ourselves,  and 
our  own  desires  in  the  days  of  our  need^  naturflJ  or  forced :  but  the 
instruments  of  the  exchange  and  conveyance  of  the  whole  entercourse 
is  words  and  actions,  as  they  are  expounded  by  custom,  consent,  or  the 
understanding  of  the  interested  person",  in  which,  if  simplicity  be  not 
severely  preserved,  it  is  impossible  that  human  society  can  subsist, 
but  men  shall  be  forced  to  snatch  at  what  they  have  bought,  and 
take  securities  that  men  swear  truly,  and  exact  an  oath  that  such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word ;  and  no  man  ihall  think  himself  secure,  but 
shall  fear  he  is  robbed  if  he  has  not  possession  first;  and  it  shall  be 
disputed  who  shall  trust  the  other,  and  neither  of  them  shall  have 
cause  to  be  confident  upon  bands,  or  oaths,  or  witnesses,  or  promises, 
or  all  the  honour  of  men,  or  all  the  engagements  of  reUgion.  Oidel^ 
yhp  hv  fri  'TTioTcvo-cu  tvvcuTO  iyXv,  ovS  eZ  itian)  itpoOvfioiTO,  lbii>v 
&biKoi6fi€vov  rbv  [xiXiara  ^tX^  TrpoariKovTa,  said  Cyrus  in  Xeno- 
phon** ;  a  man,  though  he  desires  it,  cannot  be  confident  of  the  man 
that  pretends  ^th,  yet  tells  a  lie,  cmd  is  deprehended  to  have  made 
use  of  the  sacred  name  of  friendship  or  reUgion,  honesty  or  rq)uta- 
tion,  to  deceive  his  brother. 

But  because  a  man  may  be  deceived  by  deeds  and  open  actions  as 
well  as  words,  therefore  it  concerns  their  duty, 

1.)  That  no  man,  by  an  action  on  purpose  done  to  make  his 
brother  believe  a  lie,  abuse .  his  persuasion  and  his  interest.  When 
Pythiusi^  the  Sicilian  had  a  mind  to  sell  his  garden  to  Canius,  he  in- 

■»  rOerm.  xxii.]  •  [Cyrop.,  lib.  viii.  cap.  7.  $  2S.] 

^  [So  in  first  two  edd. ;  afterwards, '  or  p  [Cic.  de  off,  lib.  iii.  cap.  14.  torn, 
undcntanding  of  the  interessed  person.']      iii.  p.  278.] 
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vited  him  thither^  and  caused  fishermen,  as  if  by  custom,  to  fish  in 
the  channel  by  which  the  garden  stood,  and  they  threw  great  store  of 
fish  into  their  arbours,  and  made  Canins  believe  it  was  so  every  day ; 
and  the  man  grew  greedy  of  that  place  of  pleasure,  and  gave  Pythius 
a  double  price,  and  the  next  day  perceived  himself  abused.  Actions 
of  pretence  and  simulation  are  Uke  snares  laid,  into  which  the  beasts 
fall  thoogh  you  pursue  them  not,  but  walk  in  the  enquiry  for  their 
necessary  provisions :  and  if  a  man  fall  into  a  snare  that  you  have 
laid,  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  you  did  not  tempt  him  thither.  To  lay  a 
snare  is  agamst  the  ingenuity  of  a  good  man  and  a  Christian,  and 
from  thence  he  ought  to  be  drawn ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  fit  we 
should  place  a  danger,  which  ourselves  are  therefore  bound  to  hinder, 
because  from  thence  we  are  obliged  to  rescue  him.  Fir  bonus  eH 
quiprodest  quibus  potest,  nocet  autem  nemini^;  'when  we  do  aU  the 
good  we  can  and  do  an  evil  to  no  man,  then  only  we  are  accounted 
good  men/  But  this  pretoaoe  of  an  action  signifying  otherwise 
than  it  looks  for,  is  only  forbidden  in  matter  of  contract,  and  the 
material  interest  of  a  second  person.  But  when  actions  are  of  a 
double  signification,  or  when  a  man  ia  not  abused  or  defeated  of  his 
right  by  an  uncertain  sign,  it  is  lawfrd  to  do  a  thing  to  other  pur- 
poses than  is  commonly  understood.  Plight  is  a  sign  of  fear;  but 
it  is  lawful  to  fly  when  a  man  fears  not.  Circumcision  was  the  seal 
of  the  Jewish  religion ;  and  yet  St.  Paul  circumcised  Timothy,  though 
he  intended  he  should  live  like  the  gentile  Christians,  and  '  not  as  do 
the  Jew8<i.'  But  because  that  rite  did  signify  more  things  besides 
that  one,  he  only  did  it  to  represent  that  he  was  no  enemy  of  Moses's 
law,  but  would  use  it  ^en  there  was  just  reason,  which  was  one 
part  of  the  things  which  the  using  of  circumcision  could  signify.  So 
our  blessed  Saviour  pretended  that  He  wouldpass  fbrtn  beyond 
Emmaus  ,•  but  if  He  intended  not  to  do  it,  yet  fle  did  no  injury  to 
the  two  disciples,  for  whose  good  it  was  that  He  intended  to  make 
this  ofier :  and  neither  did  He  prevaricate  the  strictness  of  simplicity 
and  sincerity,  because  they  were  persons  with  whom  He  had  made 
no  contracts,  to  whom  He  had  passed  no  obligation;  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  it  is  proper  and  natural,  by  an  oflfer  to  give  an 
occasion  to  another  to  do  a  good  action,  and  in  case  it  succeeds  not, 
then  to  do  what  we  intended  not ;  and  so  the  offer  was  conditional. 
But  in  all  cases  of  bargaining,  although  the  actions  of  themselves 
may  receive  naturally  another  sense,  yet  I  am  bound  to  follow  that 
signification  which  may  not  abuse  my  brother,  or  pollute  my  own 
honesty,  or  snatch  or  nfle  his  interest :  because  it  can  be  no  ingre- 
dient into  the  commutation,  if  I  exchange  a  thing  which  he  under- 
stands not,  and  is  by  error  led  into  this  mistake,  and  I  hold  forth 
the  fire,  and  delude  nim,  and  amuse  his  eye ;  for  by  me  he  is  made 
worse, 

2.)  But  secondly,  as  our  actions  must  be  of  a  sincere  and  de- 

P  [Vid.  Cic.  de  oE,  lib.  iii.  cap.  19.  torn.  iii.  p.  278.]  q  [Gal.  it  li.] 
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tenuined  signification  in  contract,  bo  must  onr  words ;  in  which  the 
rule  of  the  old  Boman  honesty  was  this^  Uterque  si  ad  ehquendum 
venerit  nonplus  quam  semel  eloquetur^;  'every  one  that  spe^  is  to 
speak  but  once  /  that  is^  '  but  one  thing,'  because  commonly  that  is 
truth ;  truth  being  but  one,  but  orror  and  falsehood  infinitely  various 
and  changeable :  and  we  shall  seldom  see  a  man  so  stiffened  with 
impiety  as  to  speak  little  and  seldom,  and  pertinaciously  adhere  to  a 
single  sense,  and  yet  that  at  first,  and  all  the  way  after,  shall  be  a 
lie.  Men  use  to  go  about  when  they  tell  a  lie,  and  devise  drcum- 
stances,  and  stand  off  at  a  distance,  and  cast  a  doud  of  words,  and 
intricate  the  whole  afEetir,  and  cozen  themselves  first  and  then  cozen 
their  brother,  while  thev  have  minced  the  case  of  conscience  into 
little  particles,  and  swallowed  the  lie  by  crumbs,  so  that  no  one 
passage  of  it  should  rush  against  the  conscience,  nor  do  hurt,  until 
it  is  ml  got  into  the  belly,  and  unites  in  the  efiect ;  for  by  that  time 
two  men  are  abused,  the  merchant  in  his  soul,  and  the  contractor  in 
lus  interest;  and  this  is  the  certain  effect  of  much  talking  and  little  ' 
honesty.  But  he  that  means  honestly,  must  speak  but  once,  that  is, 
one  truth,  and  hath  leave  to  vary  within  the  degrees  of  just  prices 
and  fair  conditions,  which  because  they  have  a  latitude,  may  be  en- 
larged or  restrained  according  as  the  merchant  please ;  save  only  he 
must  never  prevaricate  the  measures  of  equity,  and  the  proportions  of 
reputation,  and  the  public.  But  in  all  the  parts  of  this  traflBc  let 
our  words  be  the  significations  of  our  thoughts,  and  our  thoughts 
design  nothing  but  the  advantages  of  a  permitted  exchange.  In  this 
case  the  severity  is  so  great,  so  exact,  and  so  without  variety  of  case, 
that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  teU  a  truth  with  a  collaterol  design 
to  cozen  ^dd  abuse ;  and  therefore-at  no  hand  can  it  be  permitted  to 
lie  or  equivocate,  to  speak  craftily,  or  to  deceive  by  smoothness,  or 
intricacy,  or  long  discourses. 

But  this  precept  of  simplicity  in  matter  of  contract  hath  one  step 
of  severity  beyond  this :  in  matter  of  contract  it  is  not  lawful  so  mucn 
as  to  conceal  the  secret  and  undiBcemible  faults  of  tjie  merchandise ; 
but  we  must  acknowledge  them,  or  else  a£Sx  prices  made  diminute 
and  lessened  to  such  proportions  and  abatements  as  that  fault  should 
make.  Caveat  emptor ^  is  a  ffood  caution  for  him  that  buys,  and  it 
secures  the  seller  in  public  juoicature,  but  not  in  court  of  conscience ; 
and  the  old  laws  of  uie  Bomans  were  as  nice  in  this  afhir  as  the  con- 
science of  a  Christian.  Titus  Claudius  Gentumalus'  was  commanded 
by  the  augurs  to  pull  down  his  house  in  the  Coelian  mountain,  be- 
cause it  hmdered  their  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds.  He  exposes 
his  house  to  sale  \  PubUus  Calpumius  buys  it,  and  is  forced  to  pluck 
it  down;  but  complaining  to  the  judges,  had  remedy,  because 
Claudius  did  not  tell  him  the  true  state  of  the  inconvenience.  He 
that  sells  a  house  infected  with  the  plague  or  haunted  witli  evil 

'  [Oic.  de  o£,  lib.  iil  capp.  15  sq.  torn,  iii  pp.  274  sq.] 
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spirits,  sells  that  which  is  not  worth  such  a  price  which  it  might  be 
put  at  if  it  were  in  health  and  peace ;  and  therefore  cannot  demand 
it  but  openly,  and  upon  publication  of  the  evil.  To  which  also  this 
is  to  be  added.  That  in  some  great  faults  and  such  as  have  danger 
(as  in  the  cases  now  specified)  no  diminution  of  the  price  is  su£Scient 
to  make  the  merchant  just  and  sincere  unless  he  tells  the  appendent 
mischief;  because  to  some  persons  in  many  casesj  and  to  all  persons 
in  some  cases,  it  is  not  at  -all  valuable;  and  they  would  not  possess 
it,  if  they  might,  for  nothing.  Marcus  Gratidianus^  bought  a  house 
of  Sergius  Orata  which  himself  had  sold  before ;  but  because  Sergios 
did  not  declare  the  appendent  vassalage  and  service,  he  was  recom- 
pensed by  the  judges :  for  although  it  was  certain  that  Oratidianus 
knew  it,  because  it  had  been  his  own,  yet  opartuit  ex  bona  fide  denvm- 
ciari,  said  the  law;  'it  concerned  tiie  ingenuity  of  a  good  man  to 
have  spoken  it  openly/  In  all  cases  it  must  be  confessed  in  Uie 
price,  or  in  the  words :  but  when  the  evil  may  be  personal,  and  more 
than  matter  of  interest  and  money,  it  ought  to  be  confessed^  and 
then  the  goods  prescribed,  lest  by  my  act  I  do  mj  neighbour  injury, 
and  I  receive  profit  by  his  damage.  Certain  it  is  that  ingenuity  is 
the  sweetest  and  easiest  way ;  there  is  no  difBculty  or  case  of  con- 
science in  that,  and  it  can  have  no  objection  in  it  but  that  possibly 
sometimes  we  lose  a  little  advantage,  which  it  may  be  we  may  law- 
fully acquire,  but  still  we  secure  a  quiet  conscience ;  and  if  the  mer- 
chimdise  be  not  worth  so  much  to  me,  then  neither  is  it  to  him ;  if 
it  be  to  him,  it  is  also  to  me ;  and  therefore  I  have  no  loss,  no  hurt 
to  keep  it,  if  it  be  refused.  But  he  that  secures  his  own  profit  and 
regards  not  the  interest  of  another,  is  more  greedy  of  a  full  nurse 
than  of  a  holy  conscience,  and  prefers  gidn  before  justioe,  ana  the 
wealth  of  his  private  before  the  necessity  of  public  society  and 
commerce,  being  a  son  of  earth,  whose  centre  is  itself,  without  re- 
lation to  heaven,  that  moves  upon  another's  point,  and  produces 
flowers  for  others,  and  sends  influence  upon  aU  the  world,  and  re- 
ceives nothing  in  return  but  a  cloud  of  perfume,  or  the  smell  of  a 
fat  sacrifice. 

Gk)d  sent  justice  into  the  world  diat  all  conditions  in  their  several 
proportions  should  be  equal;  and  he  that  receives  a  good  should  pay 
one ;  and  he  whom  I  serve  is  obhged  to  feed  and  to  defend  me  in 
the  same  proportions  as  I  serve ;  and  justice  is  a  relative  term,  and 
supposes  two  persons  obliged ;  and  though  fortunes  are  unequal,  and 
estates  are  in  majority  and  subordination,  and  men  are  wise  or  foolish^ 
honoured  or  despised,  yet  in  the  entercourses  of  justice  Qoi  hath 
made  that  there  is  no  difference.  And  therefore  it  was  esteemed 
ignoble  to  dismiss  a  servant  when  com  was  dear;  in  dangers  of  ship- 
wreck to  throw  out  an  unprofitable  boy,  and  keep  a  fiEor  horse;  or 
£or  a  wise  man  to  snatch  a  plank  from  a  drowning  fool;  or  if  the 

*  [Cic.  de  ofE,  lib.  iii.  cap.  16.  torn.  iiL  p.  276.] 
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master  of  the  dup  should  chaUenge  the  board  upon  which  his  pas- 
senger swims  for  his  hfe;  or  to  obtrude  false  monies  upon  others 
which  we  first  took  for  true  but  at  last  discovered  to  be  false  j  or  not 
to  discover  the  gold  which  the  merchant  sold  for  alchymy.  The 
reason  of  all  these  is  because  the  collateral  advantages  are  not  at  all 
to  be  considered  in  matter  of  rights ;  and  though  I  am  dearest  to 
myself,  as  my  neighbour  is  to  himself,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  I  per- 
mit him  to  lus  own  advantages^  as  I  desire  to  be  permitted  to  mine. 
Now  therefore  simplicity  and  ingenuity  in  all  contracts  is  perfectly 
and  exactly  necessary,  because  its  contrary  destroys  that  equality  which 
justice  hath  placed  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  makes  all  things  private^ 
and  makes  a  man  dearer  to  himself,  and  to  be  preferred  before  kings 
and  republics,  and  churches ;  it  destroys  society,  and  it  makes  multi- 
tudes of  men  to  be  but  like  herds  of  beasts,  without  proper  instru- 
ments of  exchange,  and  securities  of  possession ;  without  fEiith,  and 
without  propriety ;  concerning  all  which  there  is  no  other  account 
to  be  given  out  that  the  rewards  of  craft  are  but  a  little  money,  and 
a  great  deal  of  dishonour,  and  much  suspicion,  and  pro^rtionable 
scorn;  watches  and  guards,  spies  and  jealousies,  are  his  portion. 
But  the  crown  of  justice  is  a  fair  life,  and  a  dear  reputation,  and  an 
inheritance  there  where  justice  dwells  since  she  left  the  earth,  even 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Just,  who  shall  call  us  to  judgment  for  every 
word,  and  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works.  And  ^'  what 
is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  though  he  hath  gained,  when  tiie  Lord 
taketh  away  his  soul^f^  ToUendim  eH  ex  rebu8  contraAendis  omne 
mendacium^;  that's  the  sum  of  this  rule;  'no  falsehood  or  deceit 
is  to  be  endured  in  any  contract/ 

5.  Christian  simplicity  hath  also  its  necessity,  and  passes  obliga- 
tion upon  us,  towards  enemies,  in  questions  of  law  or  war.  Plutarch^ 
commends  Lysander  and  Fhilopcemen  for  their  craft  and  subtidy 
in  war ;  but  commends  it  not  as  an  (»nament  to  their  manners, 
but  that  which  had  influence  into  prosperous  events :  just  as  Am- 
mianus  affirms',  Nidlo  discrimine  virt^is  ac  doli  prosperoB  omnea 
laudari  dehere  hellorum  eventns,  'whatsoever  in  war  is  prosperous 
men  use  to  commend'/  But  he  that  is  a  good  soldier  is  not  always 
a  good  man.  CallicratidasT  was  a  good  man,  and  followed  the  old 
way  of  downright  hostihty^  inrkovv  Kci  y€vvcuov  t£p  ffy€fx6v(ii>v  rpo* 
vov  but  Lysander  3^  was  itca/ovpyos  Kai  coijuaTris,  iTrirous  dtoTroi- 
kI\X(ov  ri  Tov  TTokiiJLov,  '  a  crafty  man,  full  of  plots,  but  not  noble 
in  the  conduct  of  his  arms/  I  remember  Euripides*  brings  in 
Achilles,  commending  the  ingenuity  of  his  breeding,  and  the  simpli- 
city and  nobleness  of  his  own  heart : 

'  [Job  xxyii.  8.]  p.  BS^] 

*  [Cic.  de  o£,  lib.  iii  cap.  15.  torn.  >  [Ratber»  as   Sapor  king  of  Penia 

iii.  p.  274.]  (Ammian.  zvil  6.)  says  that  the  Romans 

•*[PIut  in  Ljsandro,  cap.  7.  torn.  iii.     afiSrm.] 
p.   14;  et  Fbilopcem.,  cap.  8.  torn.  ii.         *  [Iplug.  in  AuL  297.] 
lY.  S  S 
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Xtlpvyos,  iymiov  rohi  rpAwovt  kwXovs  lx<4r* 

'  the  good  old  man  Chiron  was  mj  tator^  and  he  tanght  me  to  use 
simplicity  and  honesty  in  all  my  manners/  It  was  well  and  noble. 
— ^But  yet  some  wise  men  do  not  condemn  all  soldiers  that  use  to  get 
victories  by  deceit;  St.  Austin*'  allows  it  to  be  lawfol,  and  St  CSury- 
sostom^  commends  it.  These  good  men  supposed  that  a  cra% 
victory  was  better  than  a  bloody  war;  and  certainly  so  it  is^  if  the 
power  gotten  by  (araft  be  not  exerdsed  in  blood.  But  this  busbess 
as  to  t£e  case  of  consci^ce  will  quickly  be  determined.  Enemies 
are  no  persons  bound  by  contract  and  society^  and  therefore  are  not 
obliged  to  open  hostilities  and  ineenuous  prosecutions  of  the  war; 
and  if  it  be  lawful  to  take  by  violence^  it  is  not  unjust  to  take  tiie 
same  thing  by  craft.  But  this  is  so  to  be  understood  that  where 
there  is  an  obligation  eith^  by  the  law  o(  nations  or  by  special  con- 
tracts^ no  man  aare  to  violate  his  faith  or  honour^  but  in  these  things 
deal  with  an  ingenuity  equal  to  the  truth  of  peaceful  promises^  and 
acts  of  favour^  and  endearment  to  our  relatives.  Josephus^  tdls  of 
the  sons  of  Herod,  that  in  their  enmities  with  their  uncle  Pherora, 
and  Salome,  they  had  disagreeing  mannas  of  prosecution,  as  they 
had  disagreeing  hearts ;  some  railed  openly,  and  thought  their  enmity 
the  more  honest  because  it  was  not  ooncealed,  but  by  their  ignorance 
and  rude  untutored  malice  lay  open  to  the  close  designs  of  the  elder 
brood  of  foxes.  In  this,  because  it  was  a  particuLar  and  private 
quairel,  there  is  no  rule  of  consci^ice  but  that  it  be  wholly  had  aside, 
and  appeased  with  charity;  for  the  openness  of  the  quairel  was  but 
the  rage  and  indiscretion  of  the  malice;  and  the  close  design  was 
but  the  craft  and  advantage  of  the  malice.  But  in  just  wars,  on  that 
side  where  a  competent  authority  and  a  just  cause  warrants  the 
armsi,  and  turns  the  active  opposition  into  the  excuse  and  licence  of 
defence,  there  is  no  restrain!  i^>ob  the  actions  and  words  of  men  in 
the  matter  of  sincerity,  but  that  the  laws  of  nations  be  strictly  pur- 
sued, and  all  parties,  promises,  and  contracts,  observed  rdigiously, 
and  by  the  proportion  of  a  private  and  christian  ingenuity.  We  find 
it  by  wise  and  good  men  mentioned  with  honour  that  the  Bomans 
threw  bread  from  the  besieged  capitol  into  the  stations  of  the  Gauls, 
that  they  might  think  them  full  of  com ;  and  that  Agesilaus*  dis- 
couraged the  enemies  by  causing  his  own  men  to  wear  crowns  in 
token  of  a  naval  victory  gotten  by  Pisander,  who  yet  was  at  that 
time  destroyed  by  Gonon ;  and  that  Fiaccus'  said  the  city  was  taken 
by  ^mihus;  and  that  Joshua  dissembled  a  flight  at  Ai;  and  the 
consul  Quinctius^  told  aloud  that  the  left  wing  of  the  enemies  was 
fled,  and  that  made  the  right  wine  fly ;  and  that  Valerius  LffivinusR 
bragged  prudently  that  he  had  killed  Fyrrhus ;  and  that  others  use 

>  Qu.  X.  iup.  Joshuam.  [t  iiu  col.  584.1         •  f  Pint  in  Agcsil.  c  xix.] 

•  De  sacerd.  [lib.  i.  §  8.  torn.  L  p.  869.1         '  [See  vol.  x.  p.  116.] 

*  [Antiq.,  lib,  xri  cap.  8.  §  1.  p.  713.J         t  [Frontin.  ttrateg.  iL  4;  n.  9.] 
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the  ensigns  of  enemies'  colours  and  garments.  Concerning  which 
sort  of  actions  and  words  Agesilans  in  Plutarch*  said,  ov  fiovov  rh 
bUcuov,  iXXh  Koi  b6^a  iroXXr;,  koH  rb  fuff  rfhoinjs  K€phaiv€iv  &6ot4* 
'  it  is  just  and  pleasant,  profitable  and  glorious/  But  to  call  a  parley, 
and  fall  in  upon  the  men  that  treat ;  to  swear  a  peace,  and  watch 
advantage :  to  entertain  heralds,  and  then  to  torment  tiiem,  to  get 
from  them  notices  of  their  partr ;  these  are  such  actions  which  are 
dishonourable  and  uniust,  condemned  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
essential  justice,  and  oy  all  the  world.  And  the  Hungarian  army' 
was  destroyed  by  a  divine  judgment  at  the  prayer  and  appeal  of  tiie 
Mahumetan  enemy,  for  their  violating  dieir  fedth  and  honour,  and 
profaning  the  name  of  Christ  by  using  it  in  a  solemn  oath  to  deceive 
their  enemies.  Th  yiv  tmeicifi^vov  ddiKeii;  r&v  6€&v  iarX  Kara4>po^ 
retv'*  'this  is  to  despise  God,  when  men  first  swear  by  Blm,  and 
then  violate  their  oatns  or  leagdes,  their  treaties  or  promises.'  In 
other  cases  liberty  hath  been  taken  by  all  men,  and  it  is  reproved  by 
no  man,  since  the  first  simplici^  of  fighting  and  downright  blows 
did  cease  by  the  better  instructed  people  of  me  world,  which  was,  as 
is  usually  computed,  about  the  end  of  the  second  Carthaginian  war.— 
Since  that  time,  some  few  persons  have  been  found  so  noble  as  to 
scorn  to  steal  a  victory,  but  had  rather  have  the  glory  of  a  sharp 
sword  than  of  a  sharp  wit ;  but  their  fighting  gallantry  is  extrinsicsd 
to  the  question  of  lawful  or  unlawful. 

6.  Thus  we  see  how  far  the  laws  of  ingenuity  and  christian  simpli- 
city have  put  fetters  upon  our  words  and  actions,  and  directed  them  in 
the  paths  of  truth  and  nobleness ;  and  the  first  degrees  of  pennission 
of  simulation  are  in  the  arts  of  war,  and  the  cases  of  just  hostility. 
But  here  it  is  usually  enquired.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  or 
dissemble,  to  save  a  good  man's  life,  or  to  do  him  a  great  benefit  P  a 
question  which  St.  Austin^  was  much  troubled  withal,  afBrming  it  to 
be  of  the  greatest  difficulty ;  for  he  saw  generally  all  the  doctors 
before  his  tune  allowed  it;  and  of  all  the  fathers  no  man  is  noted  to 
have  reproved  it  but  St.  Austin  alone,  and  he  also,  as  his  manner  is, 
with  some  variety :  those  which  followed  him  are  to  be  accounted 
upon  his  score.  And  it  relies  upon  such  precedents  which  are  not 
lightly  to  be  disallowed.  For  so  Abraham  and  Isaac  told  a  He  in 
the  case  of  their  own  danger,  to  Abimdech ;  so  did  the  Israelitish 
midwives  to  Pharaoh,  and  Bahab  concerning  the  spies,  and  David  to 
the  king  of  Gath,  and  the  prophet  that  anointed  Saul^  and  Elisha  to 
Hazael,  and  Solomon  in  the  sentence  of  the  stolen  child,*  concerning 
which  IrensBusi  hath  given  us  a  rule.  That  those  whose  actions  the 
scripture  hath  remarked  and  yet  not  chastised  or  censured,  we  are 

•  [AgesU.,  cap.  9.  torn,  iii  p.  631.1  ^  [De  mencUicio»  cap.  1.  torn,  vi  coL 

<  [Bonfin.  Rer.  Ungar.,  decacLiiLlib.     419/1 
e.  p.  457  sqq.l  *  fau.  *  David'?  vid.  1  Sam.  xvL  1—5.] 

»  [Phit  uln  ropr.]  '  [Contr.  h«r.  iv.  27.  §  1.  p.  268.] 
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not  without  great  reason  and  certain  rule  to  condemn.     But  whether 
his  rule  can  extend  to  this  case,  is  now  to  be  enouired. 

1.)  It  is  certain  tliat  children  may  be  cozened  into  goodness,  and 
sick  men  into  health,  and  passengers  in  a  storm  into  safety ;  and  the 
reason  of  these  is,  because  not  only  the  end  is  fair,  and  charitable, 
and  just,  but  the  means  are  such  which  do  no  injury  to  the  persons, 
which  are  to  receive  benefit;  because  these  are  persons  who  are, 
either  naturally  or  accidentally,  ignorant  and  incompetent  judges  of 
affairs :  and  if  they  be  also  wilful,  as  such  persons  most  commonly  are, 
there  is  in  art  and  nature  left  no  way  to  deal  with  them  but  with 
innocent,  charitable,  and  artificial  deceptions ;  they  are  not  capable  of 
reason  and  soUd  discourses,  and  therefore  either  must  be  exposed 
to  all  harms,  like  Uons'  whelps,  when  their  nurse  and  sire  are  taken 
in  a  toil,  or  else  be  provided  for  in  ways  proportionable  to  their 
capacity, 

2.)  Sinners  may  not  be  treated  with  the  Uberty  we  take  to  chil- 
dren and  sick  persons,  because  they  roust  serve  Gbd  with  choice  and 
election ;  and  therefore  although  a  sick  man  may  be  cozened  into  his 
health,  yet  a  man  must  not  be  cozened  into  his  duty;  which  is  no 
duty  at  all,  or  pleasing  to  Gk)d,  unless  it  be  voluntary  and  chosen ; 
and  therefore  they  are  to  be  treated  with  arguments  proper  to  move 
their  wills,  by  the  instrument  of  understanding  specially,  being  per- 
sons of  perfect  faculties,  And  apt  to  be  moved  by  the  ways  of  health 
and  of  a  man.  It  is  an  argument  of  infirmity  that  in  some  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  make  pretences;  but  those  pretences  are  not  made  legiti- 
mate unless  it  be  by  the  infirmity  of  the  interested^  man  with  whom 
we  do  comply.  My  infirmity  cannot  make  it  lawful  to  make  colours 
and  images  of  things,  but  the  infirmity  of  him  with  whom  I  deal 
may  be  such  that  he  can  be  defended  or  instructed  no  other  way. 
But  sinners  that  offend  God  by  choice  must  have  their  choice  cor- 
rected and  their  understandings  instructed,  or  else  their  evil  is  not 
cured  nor  their  state  amended. 

8.)  For  it  is  here  very  observable  that  in  entercourses  of  this 
nature  we  are  to  regard  a  double  duty,  the  matter  of  justice,  and  the 
rights  of  charity;  that  is,  that  good  be  done  by  lawful  instruments : 
for  it  is  certain  it  is  not  lawful  to  abuse  a  man  s  understanding  with 
a  purpose  to  gain  him  sixpence;  it  is  not  fit  to  do  evil  for  a  good 
end,  or  to  abuse  one  man  to  preserve  or  do  advantage  to  another. 
And  therefore  it  is  not  su£Scient  that  I  intend  to  do  good  to  my 
neighbour;  for  I  may  not  therefore  tell  a  he  and  abuse  lus  credulity, 
because  his  understanding  hath  a  right  as  certain  as  his  will  hath,  or 
as  his  money ;  and  his  right  to  truth  is  no  more  to  be  cozened  and 
defrauded  than  his  right  unto  his  money.  And  therefore  such  artifi- 
cial entercourses  are  no  ways  to  be  permitted  but  to  such  persons  over 
whose  understandings  we  have  power  and  authority,     tlato*  said 

*  [So  in  fint  two  edd. ;  aflerwards  *  interesscd/]      '  [Rep.  iiL  §  8.  torn.  tj.  p,  397.] 
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it  was  lawful  for  kings  and  governors  to  dissemble  because  there 
is  great  necessity  for  them  so  to  do ;  but  it  was  but  crudely  said, 
so  nakedly  to  deliver  the  doctrine:  for  in  such  things  which  the 
people  cannot  understand  and  yet  ought  to  obey,  there  is  a  liberty  to 
use  them  as  we  use  children,  who  are  of  no  other  condition  or  capa- 
cities than  children;  but  in  all  things  where  they  can  and  ought 
to  choose,  because  their  understanding  is  only  a  servant  to  God, 
no  man  hath  power  to  abuse  their  credulity  and  reason,  to  preserve 
their  estates  and  peace.  But  because  children,  and  mad  people,  and 
diseased,  are  such  whose  understandings  are  in  minority  and  under 
tuition,  they  are  to  be  governed  by  their  proper  instruments  and  pro- 
portions. T6  yap  iyaObv  Kpflrrov  ion.  rfjs  dXTj^cias,  said  Proclus™, 
'  a  good  turn  is  to  be  preferred  before  a  true  saying  -/  it  is  only  true 
to  such  persons  who  cannot  value  truth  and  prefer  an  intellectual 
before  a  material  interest.  It  is  better  for  children  to  have  warm 
clothes  than  a  true  proposition,  and  therefore  in  all  senses  they  and 
their  like  may  be  so  treated ;  but  other  persons,  who  have  distinct 
capacities,  have  an  injury  done  them  by  being  abused  into  advan- 
tages ;  and  although  those  advantages  make  them  recompense,  yet  he 
that  is  tied  to  make  a  man  recompense  hath  done  him  injury,  and 
committed  a  sin  by  which  he  was  obhged  to  restitution :  and  there- 
fore the  man  ought  not  to  be  cozened  for  his  own  good* 

4.)  And  now  upon  the  grounds  of  this  discourse  we  may  more 
easily  determine  concerning  saving  the  life  of  a  man  by  telling  a  lie 
in  judgment.  Act  fx€  avfxirpiTTftv  roh  <l>C\o^s,  iXXh  fUxp^  6€<Sv, 
said  Pericles"  of  Athens,  when  his  friend  desired  him  to  swear  on 
his  side,  'I  will  assist  my  friend  so  far  as  I  may  not  dishonour  Qod/ 
And  to  lie  in  judgment  is  directly  against  the  being  of  government, 
the  honour  of  tribunals,  and  the  commandment  of  God ;  and  there- 
fore by  no  accident  can  be  hallowed;  it  is  Koff  avrb  <l)avkov  koL 
ylr€KTbv,  as  Aristotle®  said  of  a  lie,  it  is  'a  thing  evil  in  itself;'  that 
is,  it  is  evil  in  the  whole  kind,  ever  since  it  came  to  be  forbidden  by 
God.  And  therefore  all  those  instances  of  crafty  and  delusive  an- 
swers which  are  recorded  in  scripture  were  extra-iudidal,  and  had 
not  this  load  unon  them,  to  be  a  deceiving  of  authon^  in  those  things 
where  they  had  right  to  command  or  enquire,  and  eith»  were  before 
or  besides  the  commandment,  not  at  all  against  it.  And  since  the 
law  of  Moses  forbade  '  lying  in  judgment'  only,  by  that  law  we  are 
to  judge  of  those  actions  in  the  Old  testament,  which  were  com- 
mitted after  its  publication :  and  because  in  the  sermons  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  especially  in  the  New  testament,  Qirist  hath  superadded 
or  enlarged  the  law  of  ingenuity  and  hearty  simplicity,  we  are  to 
leave  the  old  scripture  precedentsP  upon  the  ground  of  their  own 
permissions,  and  finish  our  duty  by  the  rules  of  our  religion :  which 

"  [In  Plat  Rep.  p.  428.]  p.  1127.] 

■  [  Vid.  Plut  Apophth.,  tom.vl  p.  707.]         »  [Cf.  *  Holy  Dying,'  chap.  iii.  sect  9. 

®  [Eth.  Nic.,  Hb.  iy.  cap.  18.  torn.  iL      vol.  iii  p.  348.] 
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halh  80  restnined  onr  words  that  tiiey  must  always  be  just,  and 
always  charitable;  and  there  is  no  leave  given  to  prevaricate  but  to 
snch  persons  where  there  can  be  no  obligation^  persons  that  have  no 
right,  snch  with  whom  no  contract  can  be  made,  such  as  children, 
and  fools,  and  infirm  persons,  whose  faculties  are  hindered  or  de- 
praved. I  remember  that  Secondos^  extremely  commends  Ania  for 
dduding  her  husband's  fears  concerning  the  death  of  his  beloved 
boy.  She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  came  in  confidently,  and  sate  by  ha 
husband's  bea-side;  and  when  she  could  no  lon^  forbear  to  we^, 
her  husband's  sidmess  was  excuse  enough  to  legitimate  ihat  sorrow, 
or  else  she  could  retire;  but  so  long  she  forbore  to  confess  Ihe  hofs 
death,  till  Ceecina  Psetus  had  so  tax  recovered  that  he  could  go  forth 
to  see  the  boy,  and  need  not  fear  with  sorrow  to  return  to  his  dis- 
ease. It  was  indeed  a  great  kindness  and  a  rare  prudence,  as  their 
afihirs  and  laws  were  or£red;  but  we  have  better  means  to  cure  our 
side;  our  religion  can  charm  the  passitm,  and  enable  the  spirit  to 
entertain  and  master  a  sorrow.  And  whcoi  we  have  such  rare  sup- 
plies out  of  the  storehouses  of  reason  and  religion,  we  have  less 
reason  to  use  these  arts  and  little  devices  which  are  arguments  of 
an  infirmity  as  great  as  is  the  charity;  and  therefore  we  are  to  ke 
ourselves  strictly  to  the  foregoing  measures.  ^'Let  eveiy  man  sn 
the  truth  to  his  neighbour,  puttmg  away  lying,  for  we  are  menu) 
one  of  another';''  and,  ^'Be  as  harmless  as  doves,"  saith  our  blessed 
Saviour  in  my  text;  which  contain  the  whole  duty  concerning  the 
matter  of  truth  and  sincerity.  In  both  which  places  truth  and  sim- 
plicity are  founded  upon  justice  and  charity ;  and  therefore  wherever 
a  lie  IS  in  any  sense  against  justice,  and  wrongs  any  thing  of  a  man", 
his  judgment  and  his  reason,  his  right  or  his  liberty,  it  is  exjpresdy 
forbidden  in  the  christian  rdigion.  What  cases  we  can  truly  sup- 
pose to  be  besides  these,  the  law  forbids  not;  and  therefore  it  is 
kwful  to  say  that  to  myself  which  I  believe  not,  for  what  innocent 
purpose  I  please,  and  to  aU  those  over  whose  understanding  I  have 
or  ought  to  have  right. 

These  cases  are  intricate  enou^;  and  therefore  I  shall  return 
plainly  to  press  the  doctrine  of  smipUdt;^,  which  ought  to  be  so 
sacred  that  a  man  ou^ht  to  do  nothinff  indirectly  which  it  is  not 
lawful  to  own;  to  receive  no  advantage  by  the  sin  of  another  which 
I  should  account  dishonest  if  the  action  were  my  own;  for  whatso- 
ever disputes  mav  be  concerning  the  lawfolness  of  pretending  craftily 
in  some  rare  ana  conting^t  cases,  yet  it  is  on  all  nands  condemned 
that  my  craft  should  do  injury  to  my  brother.  I  remember,  that| 
when  some  greedy  and  indigent  people  forged  a  will  of  Lucius  Mmu- 
tius  BasiUusS  and  joined  M.  Onissus  and  Q.  Hortensius  in  the  in- 
heritance that  their  power  for  their  own  interest  might  secure  the 

4  [Plin.  ep.  iii.  16.]  *  [Cic.  de  off,  lib.  iii  cap.  !&  taou 

»  [Eph.  iv.  26.]  iii  p.  277.] 

•  [*  any  man  of  a  thing,'  ed.  1678.] 
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others'  share;  they  suspecting  the  thing  to  be  a  forg^y,  yet  being 
not  principals  and  actors  in  the  oontrivance,  aKeni /acinorU  tnunuS' 
culum  non  repudiavenmt^  'refused  not  to  receive  a  present  made 
them  by  another's  crime/  but  so  they  entered  upon  a  moiety  of  the 
estate  and  the  biggest  share  of  the  dishonour,  ^e  must  not  be 
crafty  to  another's  injury^  so  much  as  by  giving  countenance  to  the 
wrong;  for  tortoises  and  the  ostrich^  natch  thdr  ^gs  with  their 
looks  only;  and  some  have  desdgns  which  a  dissembUng  face  at  an 
acted  gesture  can  produce :  but  as  a  man  may  commit  idultery  with 
his  eye^  so  with  his  eye  also  he  may  tell  a  lie,  and  steal  with  one 
finger^  and  do  injury  collaterally,  and  yet  design  it  with  a  direct 
intuition,  upon  which  he  looks  with  his  face  over  his  shoulder;  and 
by  whatsoever  instrument  my  neighbour  may  be  abused,  by  the  same 
instrument  I  sin,  if  I  do  design  it  antecedently,  or  fall  upon  it  toge- 
ther with  something  else,  or  rejoice  in  it  when  it  is  done. 

7.  One  thing  more  I  am  to  add,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  tell  a  lie 
in  jest.  It  was  a  virtue  noted  in  Aristides^^  and  Epaminondas^,  that 
they  would  not  lie,  ovd*  h  TraijbiJais  tivX  Tpfhrtj^,  'not  in  sport.'  And 
as  christian  simplicity  forbids  all  lying  in  matter  of  inteiest  and  seri- 
ous rights,  so  there  is  an  appendix  to  this  precept  forbidding  to  lie 
in  mirth,  for  ''  of  every  idle  word  a  man  shall  speak  he  shdil  give 
account  in  the  day  of  judgment^.''  And  such  are  the  '  jestmgs' 
which  St.Paul^  reckons  amongst  'things  uncomely.'  But  amongst 
these,  fables,  apologues,  parables,  or  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  any  arti- 
ficial instrument  of  instruction  or  innocent  pleasure  are  not  to  be 
reckoned.  But  he  that  without  any  end  of  charity  or  institution 
shall  tell  lies  only  to  become  ridiculous  in  himself  or  mock  another, 
hath  set  sometlmig  upon  hi^  doomsday  book,  which  must  be  taken 
off  by  water  or  by  fire,  that  is,  by  repentance  or  a  jud^ent* 

Nothing  is  easier  than  simpliciiy  and  ingenui^ :  it  is  ojpen  and 
ready  without  trouble  and  artificial  cares,  fit  for  commumties  and 
the  proper  virtue  of  men,  the  necessary  appendage  of  useful  speech, 
without  which  language  were  given  to  men  as  nails  and  teeth  to 
lions,  for  nothing  but  to  do  mischief.  It  is  a  rare  instrument  of 
institution,  and  a  certain  token  of  courage ;  the  companion  of  good- 
ness and  a  noble  mind;  the  preserver  of  friendship,  the  band  of 
society,  the  security  of  merchants,  and  the  blessings  of  trade ;  it  pre- 
vents infinite  of  quarrels  and  appeals  to  juc^es,  and  suffers  none  of 
the  evils  of  jealousy.  Men  by  simplicity  converse  as  do  the  angels ; 
they  do  their  own  work,  and  secure  their  proper  interest,  and  serve 
the  public,  and  do  glory  to  God.  But  hypocrites,  and  liars,  and 
dissemblers,  spread  darkness  over  the  face  of  affairs,  and  make  men^ 
like  the  blmd,  to  walk  softly  and  timorously;  and  (crafty  men,  like 
the  close  air,  suck  that  which  is  open,  and  devour  its  portion,  and 

■  [Taylor  found  (his  in  Montaigne,  *  [Corn.Nep.invitEpamin.yCap.iil] 
Essays,  book  I  chap.  20.]  «  [MatL  xiL  S6,^ 

♦  [Pint  Ariatid.,  cap.  iL  torn.  ii.  p.  482.]         J  [ Eph.  v.  4.] 
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destroy  its  liberty :  and  it  is  the  guise  of  devils^  and  the  dishononr 
of  the  soul,  and  the  canker  of  soaely,  and  the  enemy  of  justice  and 
truth  and  peace,  of  wealth  and  honour,  of  courage  and  merchandise. 
He  is  a  good  man  with  whom  a  bUnd  man  may  safely  converse; 
dignna  quicum  in  tenebria  mices*,  to  whom  in  respect  of  his  fair 
treatings  the  darkness  and  light  are  both  alike :  but  he  that  bears 
light  upon  the  face  with  a  durk  heart,  is  like  him  that  transforms 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light  when  he  means  to  do  most  mischief. 
Bemember  this  only;  that  false  colours  laid  upon  the  face  besmear 
the  skin  and  dirty  it,  but  they  neither  make  a  beauty  nor  mend  it. 

"For  without  shall  be  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongCTS, 
and  murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh 
a  Ue  V' 


SERMON  XXV. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  THE  DIVINE  HEECY. 


PsALii  Ixxxvi.  5. 

For  TAou,  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive^  and  plenteous  in 
mercy  to  all  them  that  call  upon  Thee, 

Man  having  destroyed  that  which  God  delighted  in,  that  is,  the 
beauty  of  his  soul,  fell  into  an  evil  portion,  and  being  seized  upon 
by  the  divine  justice,  grew  miserable,  and  condemned  to  an  incur- 
able sorrow,  roor  Adam,  being  banished  and  undone,  went  and 
lived  a  sad  life  in  the  mountains  of  India^  and  turned  his  face  and 
his  prayers  towards  paradise ;  thither  he  sent  his  sighs,  to  that  place 
he  ttirected  his  devotions,  there  was  his  heart  now  where®  his  felicity 
sometimes  had  been:  but  he  knew  not  how  to  return  thither,  for 

■  [Digitii  micare,  <to  extend  the  fin-  dant,  dignum   esse   dicnnt  quicum  in 

gen  fuddenly,  and  let  another  at  the  tenebris  mices;  also  to  Cic  de  nat  deor. 

same  time  guess  at  the  number  so  ex-  ii.  41 ;  OffI  ilL  23. — Suet  in  yit  Aug. 

tended,'  or  in  any  other  manner  to  de-  xiii. — Varr.   apud   Non.   ir.   n.    803. — 

dde  any  thing  '6j  suddenly  stretching  Gruter.   inscript    p.   DCXLm.   n.   6. — 

out  the  fingers.   This  was  an  old  custom  Petron.  xliv.] 
[and  is  still  common  in  Italy,  Ed.]  and         '  [Rev.  xxiL  15.] 
nas  some  resemblance  to  the  diild^s  play         ^  [A  legend  preserved  by  James  bishop 

of  odd  and  ervi:  by  it  disputes,  &c.  of  Sarug,  in  the  Catena  Arabica.     See 

were  often  decided:  it  was  usuaUy  ex-  Gregory,  Notes  and  Observations,  &c 

pressed  simply  by  micare  sc  digitls ;  &c  chap.  xviL  fin.  and  xxv.  fin.  s  and  p.  179 

^-So  Scheller ;  who  refers  to  the  passage  supr.J 
alluded  to  above,  Cic.  de  off.  iiL  19,  Cum         ^  ['  and'  in  first  two  edd.] 
enlm  fidem  alioi^us  bonitatemque  lau- 
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God  was  his  enemy,  and  by  many  of  His  attributes  opposed  Him- 
self against  him.  Gk>d's  power  was  anned  against  him ;  and  poor 
man,  whom  a  fly  or  a  fish*^  could  kill,  was  assaulted  and  beaten 
with  a  sword  of  fire  in  the  hand  of  a  cherubim.  God's  eye  watched 
him.  His  omniscience  was  man's  accuser.  His  severity  was  the 
judge.  His  justice  the  executioner.  It  was  a  mighty  calamity 
that  man  was  to  undergo  when  He  that  made  him  armed  Him- 
self against  His  creature,  which  would  have  died  or  turned  to  no- 
thing if  He  had  but  withdrawn  the  miracles  and  the  almightiness 
of  His  power.  If  God  had  taken  His  arm  from  under  hmi,  man 
had  perished;  but  it  was  therefore  a  greater  evil  when  God  laid  His 
arm  upon  him  and  against  him,  and  seemed  to  support  him  that  He 
might  be  longer  killing  him.  In  the  midst  of  these  sadnesses  God 
remembered  His  own  creature,  and  pitied  it;  and  by  His  mer(^ 
rescued  him  from  the  hand  of  His  power  and  the  sword  of  His 
justice,  and  the  ^uilt  of  his  punishment  and  the  disorder  of  his  sin ; 
and  placed  him  m  that  order  of  good  things  where  he  ought  to  have 
stood.  It  was  mercy  that  preserved  the  noblest  of  God's  creatures 
here  below ;  he  who  stood  condemned  and  undone  under  all  the  other 
attributes  of  God  was  only  saved  and  rescued  by  His  mercy ;  that  it 
may  be  evident  that  God's  mercy  is  above  all  His  works^,  and  above 
all  ours,  greater  than  the  creation  and  greater  than  our  sins.  'As  is 
His  majesty,  so  is  His  mercy*,'  that  is,  without  measures  and  without 
rules,  sitting;  in  heaven  ana  filling  all  the  world,  calling  for  a  duty 
that  He  mav  give  a  blessing,  making  man  that  He  may  save  him, 
punishing  him  that  He  may  preserve  him.  And  God's  justice  bowed 
down  to  His  mercy,  and  all  His  power  passed  into  mercy,  and  His 
omniscience  converted  into  care  and  wtUxshfulness,  into  providence 
and  observation  for  man's  avail;  and  heaven  gave  its  influence  for 
man,  and  rained  showers  for  our  food  and  drink ;  and  the  attributes 
and  acts  of  God  sat  at  the  foot  of  mercy,  and  all  that  mercy  de- 
scended upon  the  head  of  man.  For  so  the  light  of  the  world  m  the 
morning  of  the  creation  was  spread  abroad  like  a  curtain,  and  dwelt 
no  wh^,  but  filled  the  eirpamum  with  a  dissemination  great  as  the 
unfoldings  of  the  air's  looser  garment,  or  the  wilder  fringes  of  the  fire, 
without  knots,  or  order,  or  combination;  but  God  gathered  the 
beams  in  His  hand,  and  united  them  into  a  globe  of  fire,  and  all  the 
light  of  the  world  became  the  bodv  of  the  sun ;  and  He  lent  some 
to  his  weaker  sister  that  walks  in  the  night,  and  guides  a  traveller, 
and  teaches  him  to  distinguish  a  house  from  a  river,  or  a  rock  from  a 
plain  field.  So  is  the  mercy  of  God,  a  vast  expanstm  and  a  huge 
cx;ean;  from  eternal  ages  it  dwelt  round  about  the  throne  of  God, 
nnd  it  filled  all  that  infinite  distance  and  space  that  hath  no  measures 

e  [For  tbe  meaning  of  these  allusions,         <»  [See  pp.  483,  8,  above,  and  668 
see  *Life  of  Christ,*  part  iii  sect  15,     below.] 
disc  XX.  J  3.  vol.  iii  p.  682.]  «  [Ecclns.  ii  la] 
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but  the  will  of  Ood :  until  6od^  desiring  to  conuntmicate  ttiat  ex- 
cellency and  make  it  relative^  created  angek^  that  He  might  have 
persons  capable  of  huge  gifts ;  and  man^  who  He  knew  wcmld  need 
forgiveness.  For  so  the  angek^  our  dder  broUiers^  dwelt  for  eyer  in 
the  house  of  their  Father^  and  never  brake  His  commandments;  but 
we^  the  younger,  like  prodigals,  forsook  oui  Father's  hous^  and  went 
into  a  strange  country,  and  followed  stranger  courses,  and  speirt  the 
portion  of  our  nature,  and  forfeited  all  our  title  to  ilie  family;  and 
came  to  need  another  pcnrtion.  For  ever  since  the  fell  of  Adam, 
who,  like  an  unfortunate  man,  spent  all  that  a  wretched  man  could 
need  or  a  hapj^  man  could  have,  our  life  is  repentance,  and  forgive- 
ness is  all  our  portion ;  and  Uiou^  angels  were  objects  of  God's 
bounty,  yet  man  only  is  in  proper  speaking  the  object  of  Bis  mercy : 
and  the  metcy  which  dwelt  in  an  infinite  cvrcle,  became  confined  to 
a  little  ring,  and  dwelt  here  below ;  and  here  shall  dwell  bdow^  till  it 
hath  carried  all  Qoi's  portion  up  to  heaven,  where  it  shall  mga  and 
glory  upon  our  crowned  heads  for  ever  and  ever. 

But  for  him  that  considers  God's  merciea  and  dwells  awhile  in 
that  depth,  it  is  hard  not  to  talk  wildly  and  without  art  and  order  of 
discoursings.  St.  Peter  talked  he  knew  not  what,  when  he  entered 
into  a  doud  with  Jesus  upon  mount  Tabor,  though  it  passed  ovcar 
him  like  the  little  curtains  that  ride  upon  the  north  wind  and  pass 
between  the  sun  and  us.  And  when  we  converse  with  a  light  gn»ter 
than  the  sun,  and  taste  a  sweetness  more  delicious  than  the  dew 
of  heaven,  and  in  our  thoughts  entertain  the  ravishments  and 
harmony  of  that  atonemenf  which  recondles  Qoi  to  man  and  man  to 
felicity,  it  will  be  more  easily  pardoned  if  we  should  be  like  persons 
that  admire  much  and  say  but  little ;  and  indeed  we  can  best  confess 
the  glories  of  the  Lord  by  dazzled  eyes  and  a  stammering  tongue,  and 
a  heart  overcharged  with  the  miracles  of  this  infinity.  For  so  those 
little  drops  that  run  over,  though  they  be  not  much  in  tbemadvesi, 
yet  they  tell  that  the  vessel  was  fall,  and  could  express  the  greatness 
of  the  shower  no  otherwise  but  by  spilling,  and  inartificial  expres- 
sions and  runnings  over.  But  because  I  have  undertaken  to  tell  the 
drops  of  the  ocean,  and  to  span  the  measures  of  etemify,  I  must  do 
it  by  the  great  hues  of  revelfUion  and  experience,  an^  tell  concerning 
God's  mercy  as  we  do  concerning  God  himself,  tiiat  He  is  that  great 
fountain  of  which  we  all  drink,  and  the  great  rock  of  which  we  all 
eat,  and  on  which  we  all  dwell,  and  under  whose  shadow  we  all  are 
re&eshed.  God^s  mercy  is  all  this ;  and  we  can  only  draw  great  lines 
of  it,  and  reckon  the  constellations  of  our  hemisphere  instead- of  telling 
the  number  of  the  stars ;  we  only  can  reckon  what  we  fed  and  what 
we  live  by :  and  though  there  be  in  every  one  of  these  lines  of  life 
enough  to  engage  us  for  ever  to  do  God  service  and  to  give  Him  praises; 
yet  it  is  certain  there  are  very  many  mercies  of  God  upon  us,  and  to- 
wards us,  and  concerning  us,  which  we  neither  fed,  nor  see,  nor  under- 
stand as  yet;  but  yet  we  are  blessed  by  them,  and  are  preserved  and 
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secured^  and  we  shall  then  know  them,  when  we  come  to  give  Qod 
thanks  in  the  festivities  of  an  eternal  sabbath.  But  that  I  may 
confine  my  discourse  into  order,  since  the  subject  of  it  cannot,  I 
consider, 

1.  That  mercy,  being  an  emanation  of  the  divine  goodness  upon 
us,  supposes  us  and  found  us  miserable.  In  this  account  concerning 
the  mercies  of  God,  I  must  not  reckon  the  miracles  and  graces  of  the 
creation,  or  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  man,  nor  tell  how  great  an 
endearment  Ood  passed  upon  us  tiiat  He  made  us  men,  capable  of 
felicity,  apted  with  rare  instruments  of  discourse  and  reason,  passions 
and  desires,  notices  of  sense,  and  reflections  upon  that  sense;  that 
we  have  not  the  deformity  of  jt  crocodile,  nor  the  motion  of  a  worm, 
nor  the  hunger  of  a  wolf,  nor  the  wildneas  of  a  tiger,  nor  the  birth  of 
vipers,  nor  the  life  of  flies,  nor  the  death  of  serpents. 

Our  excellent  bodies  and  useful  faculties^  the  upright  motion  and 
the  tenacious  hand,  the  fair  appetites  and  proportioned  satisfactions, 
our  speech  and  our  perceptions,  our  acts  of  life,  the  rare  invention  of 
letters,  and  the  use  of  writing,  and  speaking  at  distance,  the  intervals 
of  rest  and  labour,  (either  of  which  if  they  were  perpetual  would  be 
intolerable,)  the  needs  of  nature  and  the  provisions  of  providence, 
sleep  and  business,  refreshments  of  the  body  and  entertsanments  of 
the  soul;  these  are  to  be  reckoned  as  acts  of  bounly  rather  than 
mercy :  Qod  gave  us  these  when  He  made  us,  and  before  we  needed 
mercy ;  these  were  portions  of  our  nature,  or  provided  to  supply  our 
consequent  necessities:  but  wh^  we  forfeited  all  God's  favour  by 
our  sins,  then  that  they  were  continued  or  restored  to  us  became 
a  mercy,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  reckoned  upon  this  new  account. 
For  it  was  a  rare  mercy  that  we  were  suffered  to  live  at  all,  or  that 
the  anger  of  God  did  permit  to  us  one  blessing,  that  He  did  punish 
us  so  gently :  but  when  the  rack  is  changed  into  an  axe,  and  the  axe 
into  an  imprisonment,  and  the  imprisonment  changed  into  an  en- 
largement, and  the  enlargement  into  an  entertainment  in  the  family, 
and  this  entertainment  passes  on  to  an  adoption;  these  are  steps  of  a 
mighty  favour  and  perfect  redemption  from  our  sin :  and  the  return- 
ing back  our  own  goods  is  a  gift,  and  a  perfect  donative,  sweetened 
by  the  apprehensions  of  the  calamity  from  whence  every  lesser  punish- 
ment began  to  free  us.  And  thus  it  was  that  God  punished  us  and 
visited  the  sin  of  Adam  upon  his  posterity.  He  threatened  we  should 
die,  and  so  we  did,  but  not  so  as  we  deserved :  we  waited  {or  death, 
and  stood  sentenced,  and  are  daily  summoned  by  sicknesses  and 
uneasiness ;  and  every  day  is  a  new  reprieve,  and  brings  a  new  favour, 
certain  as  the  revolution  of  the  sun  upon  that  day ;  and  at  last,  when 
we  must  die  by  the  irreversible  decree,  that  death  is  changed  into 
a  sleep,  and  that  sleep  is  m  the  bosom  of  Christ,  and  there  dwells  all 
peace  and  securitjr,  mi  it  shall  pass  forth  into  glories  and  felicities. 
VVe  looked  for  a  judge,  aiid  behold  a  Saviour ;  we  feared  an  accuser, 
and  b(^old  an  Advocate;  we  s«t  down  in  sorrow,  and  rise  in  joy: 
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we  leaned  upon  rhubarb  and  aloes^  and  our  aprons  were  made  of  the 
sharp  leaves  of  Indian  fig  trees,  and  so  we  fed,  and  so  were  clothed  ; 
but  the  rhubarb  proved  medicinal,  and  th,e  rough  leaf  of  the  tree 
brought  its  fruit  wrapped  up  in  its  foldings :  and  round  about  our 
dwellings  was  plantea  a  hedge  of  thorns  and  bundles  of  thistles,  the 
aconite  and  the  briony,  the  nightshade  and  the  poppy;  and  at  the 
root  of  these  grew  the  healing  plantain,  which,  rising  up  into  a  tall- 
ness  by  the  friendly  invitation  of  a  heavenly  influence,  turned  about  the 
tree  of  the  cross,  and  cured  the  wounds  of  the  thorns,  and  the  curse 
of  the  thistles,  and  the  malediction  of  man,  and  the  wrath  of  God. 
8i  sic  irascitur,  quomodo  convivatur  /  '  if  God  be  thus  kind  when  He 
is  angiy,  what  is  He  when  He  feasts  us  with  caresses  of  His  more 
tender  kindness  P'  All  that  God  restored  to  us  after  the  forfeiture  of 
Adam  grew  io  be  a  double  kindness,  for  it  became  the  expression  of 
a  bounty  which  knew  not  how  to  repent,  a  graciousness  that  was  not 
to  be  altered,  though  we  were ;  and  that  was  it  which  we  needed. 
That's  the  first  general ;  all  the  bounties  of  the  creation  became 
mercies  to  us,  when  God  continued  thpi  to  us,  and  restored  them 
after  they  were  forfeit. 

2.  But  as  a  circle  begins  every  where  and  ends  no  where,  so  do 
the  mercies  of  Grod :  after  all  this  huge  progress,  now  it  b^an  anew; 
God  is  'good  and  gracious,'  and  God  is  'ready  to  forgive/  Now 
that  He  had  once  more  made  us  capable  of  mercies,  Gml  had  what 
He  desired  and  what  He  could  rejoice  in,  something  upon  which  He 
might  pour  forth  His  mercies.  And  by  the  way  this  I  shall  observe, 
(for  I  cannot  but  speak  without  art  when  I  speak  of  that  which  hath 
no  measure,)  God  made  us  capable  of  one  sort  of  His  mercies,  and 
we  made  ourselves  capable  of  another.  God  is  (1)  'good  and 
gracious,'  that  is,  desirous  to  give  great  gifts  :  and  of  this  God  made 
us  receptive,  first  by  giving  us  natural  possibiUties;  that  is,  by  giving 
those  ^ts  He  made  us  capable  of  more ;  and  next  by  restoring  us 
to  His  favour,  that  He  might  not  by  our  provocations  be  hindered 
from  raining  down  His  mercies.  But  God  is  also  (2)  'ready  to  for- 
give :'  and  of  this  kind  of  mercy  we  made  ourselves  capable  even  by 
not  deserving  it.  Our  sin  made  way  for  His  grace,  and  our  infirmi- 
ties called  upon  His  pity ;  and  because  we  sinned  we  became  miser- 
able, and  because  we  were  miserable  we  became  pitiable ;  and  this 
opened  the  other  treasure  of  His  mercy,  that  oecause  our  'sin 
abounds,'  His  *  grace  may  superabound.'  In  this  method  we  must 
confine  our  thoughts : 

1.  Giving.      /Thou,  Lord,  art  good, "^ plenteous  in  mercy  to  all 

2.  Forgiving.  \and  ready  to  forgive,    J  them  that  call  upon  Thee. 

8.  God's  mercies,  or  the  mercies  of  His  giving,  came  first  upon 
us  by  mending  of  our  nature :  for  the  ignorance  we  fell  into  is  in- 
structed, and  better  learned  in  spiritual  notices,  than  Adam's  morning 
knowledge  in  paradise ;  our  appetites  are  made  subordinate  to  the 
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Spirit,  and  the  liberty  of  our  wills  is  improved,  having  '  the  liberty  of 
the  sons  of  God' ;'  and  Christ  hath  done  us  more  grace  and  advantage 
than  we  lost  in  Adam :  and  as  man  lost  Paradise  and  got  heaven,  so 
he  lost  the  integrity  of  the  first  and  got  the  perfection  of  the  second 
Adam  :  his  'living soul^  is  changed  into  'a  quickening  spirits/  our 
discerning  faculties  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  faith,  and  our  passions 
and  desires  are  entertained  with  hope,  and  our  election  is  sanctified 
with  charity,  and  our  first  life  of  a  temporal  possession  is  passed  into 
a  better,  a  life  of  spiritual  expectations ;  and  though  our  first  parent 
was  forbidden  it,  yet  we  live  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life.— J3ut  I 
instance  in  two  great  things,  in  which  human  nature  is  greatly  ad- 
vanced and  passed  on  to  greater  perfections.  The  first  is  that  besides 
body  and  soul,  which  was  the  sum  total  of  Adam's  constitution,  God 
hath  superadded  to  us  a  third  principle,  the  beginner  of  a  better  life, 
I  mean,  the  Spirit** :  so  that  now  man  hath  a  spiritual  and  celestial 
nature  breathed  into  him,  and  the  old  man,  that  is,  the  old  constitu- 
tion, is  the  least  part,  and  in  its  proper  operations  is  dead,  or  dying ; 
but  the  new  man  is  that  which  gives  denomination,  life,  motion,  and 
proper  actions  to  a  Christian,  and  that  is  renewed  in  us  day  by  day. — 
But  secondly,  human  nature  is  so  highly  exalted  and  mended  by  Uiat 
mercy  which  God  sent,  immediately  upon  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  pro- 
mise of  Christ,  that  when  He  did  come  and  actuate  the  purposes  of 
this  mission,  and  ascended  up  into  heaven.  He  carried  human  nature 
above  the  seats  of  angels,  to  the  place  whither  '  Lucifer  the  son  of 
the  morning*'  aspired  to  ascend,  but  in  his  attempt  fell  into  hell. 
Por  so  said  the  prophet^  The  son  of  the  morning  said,  '  I  will  ascend 
into  heaven,  and  sit  in  the  sides  of  the  north,'  that  is,  the  throne  of 
Jesus  seated  in  the  east,  called  the  sides  or  obliquity  of  the  north. 
And  as  the  seating  of  His  human  nature  in  that  glorious  seat  brought 
to  Him  all  adoration,  and  the  majesty  of  God,  and  the  greatest  of 
His  exaltation;  so  it  was  so  great  an  advancement  to  us  that  all  the 
angels  of  heaven  take  notice  of  it,  and  feel  a  change  in  the  appendage 
of  their  condition ;  not  that  they  are  lessened,  but  that  we,  who  m 
nature  are  less  than  angels,  have  a  relative  dignity  greater,  and  an 
equal  honour  of  being  fellow-servants.  This  mystery  is  plain  in 
scripture,  and  the  real  effect  of  it  we  read  in  both  the  Testaments. 
When  Manoah  the  father  of  Samson  saw  an  angel,  he  worshipped 
him* ;  and  in  the  Old  testament  it  was  esteemed  lawful,  for  they  were 
the  lieutenants  of  God,  sent  with  the  impresses  of  His  majesty,  and 
took  in  His  name  the  homage  from  us  who  then  were  so  much  their 
inferiors.  But  when  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  exalted,  and  made 
the  Lord  of  all  the  angels,  then  they  became  our  fellow-servants,  and 
might  not  receive  worship  from  any  of  the  servants  of  Jesus,  especi- 
ally from  prophets  and  martyrs,  and  those  that  are  ministers  of  '  the 


'  [Rom.  viii.  21.]  »  [Is.  xir.  12.] 

f  [1  Cor.  XV.  46.]  k  rVer.  18.] 

I"  Vide  Sennon  II.  '  [Judg.  xiil  20.] 
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testimony  of  Jesos"*/    And  therefore  when  an  angel  appeared  to  St. 
John^*^  and  he  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  fell  down  and 
worshipped  him^  as  not  yet  knowing  or  not  considering  any  thing  to 
the  contrary ;  the  angel  reproved  him,  saying, ''  See  thon  do  it  not ; 
I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets,  and  of 
them  which  keep  the  sayings  of  this  book  :  worship  Ood  /'  or,  as 
St.  Cyprian*  reaos  it,  "  worship  Jesns.*'    God  and  man  are  now  only 
capable  of  worship,  but  no  angel ;  Gbd  essentially,  man  in  the  person 
of  Christ  and  in  the  exaltation  of  our  great  Bedeemer ;  but  angels 
not  so  high,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  any  religions  worship.  And 
this  dignity  of  man  St.  Qregoryi^  explicates  rally;  Quid  est  quod  anie 
JRedemptoris  advetUum  angeli  ab  hoininibus  adorantur  et  tacefU,poH' 
modum  vera  adorari  refigiwUf  'why  did  the  angels  of  old  receive 
worshippings  and  were  silent,  but  in  the  New  testament  decline  it 
and  fear  to  accept  it;'   nid  quod  naturam  nostram,  quam  prius 
despexerant,  postquam  hanc  super  se  assumptam  conspiciutU,  siAttra- 
tarn  Mi  videre  pertimeseunt,  nee  Jam  sub  se  velui  injirmam  contemn^e 
ausi  sunt  quam  super  se. videlicet  in  cceli  Rege  venerantur;  'the 
reason  is  l)ecanse  they,  seeing  onr  nature  which  they  did  so  lightly 
valae  raised  up  above  them,  they  fear  to  see  it  humbled  under  them ; 
neither  do  they  any  more  despise  the  weakness  which  themselves 
worship  in  the  Eng  of  heaven.      The  same  also  is  the  sense  of  the 
gloss  4  of  St.  Ambrose,  Ansbertus,  Hajmo,  Bupertus,  and  others  of 
old;  and  Bibera,  Salmeron,  and  Lewis  of  Qranada  of  late:  which 
being  so  plainly  consonant  to  the  words  of  the  angel,  and  consigned 
by  the  testimony  of  such  men,  I  the  rather  note  that  those  who  wor- 
ship angels  rad  make  religious  addresses  to  them  may  see  what 
privilege  themselves  lose,  and  how  they  part  with  the  honour  of 
Christ,  who  in  His  nature  relative  to  us  is  '  exalted  far  above  all 
thrones,  and  principalities,  and  dominions'.'     I  need  not  add  Instie 
to  this :  it  is  like  the  sun,  the  biggest  body  of  light,  and  nothing 
can  describe  it  so  well  as  its  own  beams :  and  there  is  not  in  nature, 
or  the  advantages  of  honour,  any  thing  greater  than  that  we  have 
the  issues  of  that  mercy  which  makes  us  lellow-servants  with  angels, 
too  much  honoured  to  pay  them  a  reli^ous  worship  whose  Lord  is  a 
man,  and  He  that  is  their  King  is  our  Brother. 

4.  To  this,  for  the  likeness  of  the  matter,  I  add,  that  the  Divine 
mercy  hath  so  prosecuted  us  with  the  enlargement  of  His  fftvours, 
that  we  are  not  only  fellow-ministers  and  servants  with  the  .angels, 
and  in  our  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ  exalted  above  them; 
but  we  also  shall  be  their  judges.  And  if  this  be  not  an  honour 
above  that  of  Joseph  or  Mordecai,  an  honour  beyond  all  the  mea- 
sures of  a  man,  then  there  are  in  honour  no  degrees,  no  priority  or 

■  [R«T.  xix.  10.]  ooL  1465.] 

B  (Rey.  xziL  9.J  «  rVid.  Corn,  a  Lap.  in  Apoc  six.  10.] 

•  De  bono  patient,  [p.  220.]  »  [Vid.  Eph.  L  21,] 

'  In  erang.  horn,  yui  [§  2.  torn,  i 
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distances,  or  characters  of  fame  and  nobleness.  Christ  is  the  great 
Judge  of  all  the  world;  His  human  nature  shall  then  triumph  oyer 
evil  men  and  evil  spirits;  then  shall  the  devils,  those  angels  that  fell 
&om  their  first  originals,  be  brought  in  their  chains  from  their  dark 
prisons,  and  once  be  allowed  to  see  the  light,  that  light  that  shcdl 
confound  them ;  while  all  that  follow  the  Lamb,  and  that  are  ac- 
counted worthy  of  that  resurrection,  sKaU  be  assessors  in  the  judg* 
ment.  ''  Know  ye  not,''  saith  St.  Paul*,  "  that  ye  shall  judge  angels  V' 
And  Tertullian^,  speaking  concerning  devils  and  accnraed  spirits, 
saith.  Hi  sunt  angeh  quos  judicaturi  sumua;  hi  sunt  angeli  quibua 
in  lavacro  renunciamus,  Hhose  angels  which  we  renounced  in  bap- 
tism, those  we  shall  judge  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  glory,  in  the  grc»t 
day  of  recompenses/  And  that  the  honour  may  I^  yet  greater,  the 
same  day  of  sentence  that  condemns  the  evil  angels  shall  also  reward 
the  good,  and  increase  their  glory;  which  because  they  derive  from 
their  Lord  and  ours,  from  their  King  and  our  elder  Ibrother,  ^the 
King  of  glories,'  whose  glorious  hands  shall  put  the  crown  upon  all 
our  heads,  we  who  shall  be  servants  of  that  judgment  and  some  way 
or  other  assist  in  it,  have  a  part  of  that  honour,  to  be  judges  of  all 
angels  and  of  all  the  world.  The  effect  of  these  things  ought  to  be 
this,  that  we  do  not  by  base  actions  dishonour  that  nature  that  sits 
upon  the  throne  of  God,  that  reigns  over  angels,  that  shall  sit  in 
judgment  upon  all  the  world.  It  is  a  great  undecency  that  the  son 
of  a  king  should  bear  water  upon  his  head,  and  dress  vineyards 
among  the  slaves ;  or  to  see  a  wise  man,  and  the  guide  of  his  coun- 
try, drink  drunk  among  the  meanest  of  his  servants :  but  when  mem- 
bers of  Christ  shall  be  made  members  of  an  harlot,  and  that  which 
rides  above  a  rainbow  stoops  to  'an  imperious  ^horish  woman^,' 
when  the  soul  that  is  sister  to  the  Lord  of  angels  shall  d^enerate 
into  the  foolishness  or  rage  of  a  beast,  being  drowned  with  the  blood 
of  the  grape,  or  made  mad  with  passion,  or  ridiculous  with  weaker 
follies;  we  shall  but  strip  ourselves  of  that  robe  of  honour  with 
which  Christ  hath  invested  and  adorned  our  nature;  and  cany  that 
portion  of  humanity  which  is  our  own,  and  which  God  hath  honoured 
in  some  capacities  above  angels,  into  a  portion  of  an  eternal  shame, 
and  become  less  in  all  senses,  and  equally  disgraced  with  devils.  The 
shame  and  sting  of  this  chsoige  shall  be  that  we  turned  the  glories 
ci  the  divine  mercy  into  the  baseness  of  ingratitude,  and  the  amaze- 
ment of  suffering  the  divine  vengeance.    But  I  pass  on. 

5.  The  next  order  of  divine  mercies  that  I  shall  remark,  is  also 
an  improvement  of  our  nature,  or  an  appendage  to  it.  For  whereas 
our  constitution  is  weak,  our  souls  apt  to  diminution  and  impedite 
faculties,  our  bodies  to  mutilation  and  imperfection,  to  blindness  and 
crookedness,  to  stammering  and  sorrows,  to  baldness  and  deformitfr, 
to  evil  conditions  and  accidents  of  body,  and  to  passions  and  sadness 

•  [1  Cor.  TL  8.]  «  De  cnlt  fcem.  [IUk  i  |  2.  p.  150  D.] 

«  [Ezek  xyi  80.] 
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of  spirit;  God  hath  in  His  infinite  mercy  provided  for  every  con- 
dition rare  snppletories  of  comfort  and  useralness^  to  make  recom- 
pense^ and  sometimes  with  an  overrunning  proportion,  for  those 
natural  defects  which  were  apt  to  make  our  persons  otherwise  con- 
temptible and  our  conditions  intolerable.  Gk>d  gives  to  blind  men 
better  memories.  For  upon  this  account  it  is  that  Euffinus*  makes 
mention  of  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  who  being  blind  was  blest  with 
a  rare  .attention  and  singular  memoiy,  and  by  prayer,  and  hearing, 
and  meditating,  and  discoursing,  came  to  be  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent divines  of  that  whole  age.  And  it  was  more  remarkable  in 
Nicasius  Mechliniensis°,  who,  being  blockish  at  his  book,  in  his 
first  childhood  fell  into  accidental  blindness,  and  from  thence  con- 
tinually erew  to  so  quick  an  apprehension  and  so  tenacious  a  memory 
that  he  oecame  the  wonder  of  his  contemporaries,  and  was  chosen 
rector  of  the  college  at  Mechlin,  and  was  made  licentiate  of  theology 
at  Louvain,  and  doctor  of  both  the  laws  at  Cologne,  living  and  dying 
in  great  reputation  for  his  rare  parts  and  excellent  learning.  At 
the  dame  rate  also  QoA  deals  with  men  in  other  instances:  want 
of  children  He  recompenses  with  freedom  from  care ;  and  whatsoever 
evil  happens  to  the  oody  is  therefore  most  commonly  single  and 
unaccompanied,  because  God  accepts  that  evil  as  the  punislmient  of 
the  sin  of  the  man,  or  the  instrument  of  his  virtue  or  his  security, 
and  it  is  reckoned  as  a  sufBcient  antidote^.  God  hath  laid  a  severe 
law  upon  all  women,  that  Mn  sorrow  they  shall  bring  forth  child- 
ren'; yet  God  hath  so  attempered  that  sorrow  that  they  think 
themselves  more  accursed  if  they  want  that  sorrow ;  and  they  have 
reason  to  rejoice  in  tiiat  state  the  trouble  of  which  is  alleviated  bv  a 
promise  that  'they  shall  be  saved  in  bearing  children^.'  He  that 
wants  one  eve  hath  the  force  and  vigorousness  of  both  united  in  that 
which  is  left  him ;  and  whenever  any  man  is  afi9icted  with  sorrow, 
his  reason  and  his  religion,  himself  and  all  his  friends,  persons  that 
are  civil  and  persons  that  are  obUged,  run  in  to  comfort  him ;  and 
he  may,  if  he  will  observe  wisely,  find  so  many  circumstances  of  ease 
and  remission,  so  many  designs  of  providence  and  studied  favours, 
such  contrivances  of  collateral  advantage,  and  certain  reserves  of 
substantial  and  proper  comfort,  that  in  the  whole  sum  of  affairs  it 
often  happens,  that  a  single  cross  is  a  double  blessing,  and  that  even 
in  a  temporal  sense  'it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning",' 
than  of  joys  and  festival  egressions.  Is  not  the  affiction  of  povertjr 
better  than  the  prosperity  of  a  great  and  tempting  fortune  P  Does 
not  wisdom  dwell  in  a  mean  estate  and  low  spirit,  retired  thoughts, 
and  under  a  sad  roof?  And  is  it  not  generally  true,  that  sicbiess 
itself  is  appayed  with  religion  and  holy  thoughts,  with  pious  resolu- 

*  [  Apud  RoEweyd.  de  vitt  patr.,  lib.  ^  [*  a«  a  Bufflcient  cure,  or  a  sufficient 

ii.  cap.  24. — Heraclid.  Farad.,  cap.  i. —  antidote,'  in  first  two  edd.] 

Pallad.  Hist  Laus.,  cap.  iJL]  «  [Gen.  iiL  16.] 

«  [Trithem.  de  viris  illustr.,  p.  167.  '  [l  Tim.  ii  15.] 

fol  Francof.  1601.]  ■  [Eccles.  vil  2.] 
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tions  and  penitential  prayers^  with  returns  to  God  and  to  sober  coun- 
sels ?  And  if  this  be  true  that  God  sends  sorrow  to  core  sin^  and 
affliction  be  the  handmaid  to  grace ;  it  is  also  certain  that  every  sad 
contingency  in  nature  is  doubly  recompensed  with  the  advantages 
of  religion,  besides  those  intervening  refreshments  which  support 
the  spirit  and  refresh  its  instruments.  I  shall  need  to  instance  but 
once  more  in  this  particular. 

God  hath  sent  no  greater  evil  into  the  world  than  that  'in  the 
sweat  of  our  brows  we  shall  eat  our  bread*/  and  in  the  difficulty 
and  agony,  in  the  sorrows  and  contention  of  our  souls,  we  shall 
'  work  out  our  salvation**.'  But  see  how  in  the  first  of  these  God 
hath  outdone  His  own  anger,  and  defeated  the  purposes  of  His 
wrath  by  the  inundation  of  His  mercy ;  for  this  labour  and  sweat  of 
our  brows  is  so  far  from  being  a  curse  that  without  it  our  very  bread 
would  not  be  so  great  a  blessing.  Is  it  not  labour  that  makes  the 
garlick  and  the  pulse,  the  sycamore  and  the  cresses,  the  cheese  of 
the  goats  and  the  butter  of  tne  sheep,  to  be  savoury  and  pleasant  as 
the  flesh  of  the  roebuck  or  the  milk  of  the  kine,  the  marrow  of  oxen 
or  the  thighs  of  birds?  If  it  were  not  for  labour  men  neither  could 
eat  so  much,  nor  relish  so  pleasantly,  nor  sleep  so  soundly,  nor  be  so 
healthful  nor  so  useful,  so  strong  nor  so  patient,  so  noble  nor  so 
untempted*  And  as  God  hath  made  us  beholden*^  to  labour  for  the 
purchase  of  many  good  things,  so  the  thing  itself  owes  to  labour 
many  degrees  of  its  worth  and  value.  Ana  therefore  I  need  not 
reckon  that  besides  these  advantages  the  mercies  of  God  have  found 
out  proper  and  natural  remedies  for  labour;  nights  to  cure  the  sweat 
of  the  day,  sleep  to  ease  our  watchfulness,  rest  to  alleviate  our  bur- 
dens, and  days  of  religion  to  procure  our  rest :  and  things  are  so 
ordered  that  labour  is  become  a  duty  and  an  act  of  many  virtues, 
and  is  not  so  apt  to  turn  into  a  sin  as  is  its  contrary ;  and  is  therefore 
necessary,  not  only  because  we  need  it  for  making  provisions  for  our 
life,  but  even  to  ease  the  labour  of  our  rest;  there  being  no  greater 
tediousness  of  spirit  in  the  world  than  want  of  employment,  and  an 
unactive  life :  and  the  lazy  man  is  not  only  unprofitable,  but  also  ac- 
cursed, and  he  groans  under  the  load  of  his  time ;  which  yet  passes 
over  the  active  man  light  as  a -dream,  or  the  feathers  of  a  oird; 
while  the  disemployed  is  a  disease,  and  like  a  long  sleepless  night 
to  himself,  and  a  load  unto  his  country.  And  therefore  although 
in  this  particular  God  hath  been  so  merciful  in  this  infliction  that 
from  the  sharpness  of  the  curse  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  are 
freed,  and  there  are  myriads  of  people  good  and  bad,  who  do  not 
'eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows;*  yet  this  is  but  an 
overrunning  and  an  excess  of  the  divine  mercy ;  God  did  more  for 
us*  than  we  did  absolutely  need :  for  He  hath  so  disposed  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  curse,  that  man's  affections  are  so  reconciled 

•  [Gen.  HI  19.]         ^  [Phil  ii.  12.]        c  [« beholding  *  in  first  two  cdd,] 
IV.  T  t 
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to  it  that  they  desire  it  and  are  delighted  in  it ;  and  so  the  anger  of 
God  is  ended  in  loving  kindness,  and  the  drop  of  water  is  lost  in  the 
full  chalice  of  the  wine,  and  the  curse  is  gone  out  into  a  multiplied 
blessing. 

But  then  for  the  other  part  of  the  severe  law  and  laborious  im- 

Eosition,  that  we  must  work  out  oiir  spiritual  interest  with  the  la- 
ours  of  our  spirit  seems  to  most  men  to  be  so  intolerable  that 
rather  than  pass  under  it  they  quit  their  hopes  of  heaven  and  pass 
into  the  portion  of  devils.  And  what  can  there  be  to  alleviate  this 
sorrow,  tnat  a  man  shall  be  perpetually  solicited  with  an  impure 
tempter,  and  shall  carry  a  flame  within  him,  and  all  the  world  is  on 
fire  round  about  him,  and  every  thing  brings  fuel  to  the  flame,  and 
fiill  tables  are  a  snare,  and  empty  tables  are  collateral  servants  to  a 
lust,  and  help  to  blow  the  fire  and  kindle  the  heap  of  prepared 
temptations ;  and  yet  a  man  must  not  at  all  taste  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  he  must  not  desire  what  he  cannot  choose  but  desire,  and 
he  must  not  enjoy  whatsoever  he  does  violently  covet,  and  must 
never  satisfy  his  appetite  in  the  most  violent  importunities,  but  must 
therefore  deny  himself  because  to  do  so  is  extremely  troublesome? 
This  seems  to  be  an  art  of  torture,  and  a  device  to  punish  man  with 
the  spirit  of  agony,  and  a  restless  vexation.  But  this  also  hath  in  it 
a  great  ingredient  of  mercy,  or  rather  is  nothing  else  but  a  heap  of 
mennr  in  its  entire  constitution.  For  if  it  were  not  for  this  we  had 
nothing  of  our  own  to  present  to  God,  nothing  proportionable  to 
the  great  rewards  of  heaven,  but  either  all  men,  or  no  man,  must 
go  thither ;  for  nothing  can  distinguish  man  from  man  in  order  to 
beatitude  but  choice  and  election;  and  nothing  can  ennoble  the 
choice  but  love,  and  nothing  can  exercise  love  but  diflBculty,  and 
nothing  can  msJce  that  difSculty  but  the  contradiction  of  our  appe- 
tite, and  the  crossing  of  our  natural  affections.  And  therefore  when- 
ever any  of  you  are  tempted  violently  or  grow  weary  in  your  spirits 
with  resisting  the  petulancy  of  temptation,  vou  may  be  cured  if  you 
will  please  but  to  remember  and  rejoice,  that  now  you  have  some- 
thing of  your  own  to  give  to  God,  something  that  He  will  be  pleased 
to  accept,  something  that  He  hath  given  thee  that  thou  mayest  ^ve 
it  Him :  for  our  money  and  onr  time,  our  days  of  feasting  and  our 
days  of  sorrow,  our  discourse  and  our  acts  of  praise,  our  prayers  and 
our  songs,  our  vows  and  our  offerings,  our  worshippings  and  pro- 
strations, and  whatsoever  else  can  be  accounted  in  the  sum  of  our 
rehgion,  are  only  accepted  according  as  they  bear  along  with  them 
portions  of  our  will,  and  choice  of  love,  and  appendent  difficul^. 

Lstitts  est  qaoties  magno  tibi  constat  honestum'. 

So  that  whoever  can  complain  that  he  serves  God  with  pains  and 
mortifications,  he  is  troubled  because  there  is  a  distinction  of  things 

•  [Lucan.  is.  404.] 
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sucli  as  we  call  virtue  and  vice,  reward  and  punishment ;  and  if  he 
will  not  suffer  God  to  distinguish  the  first,  he  will  certainly  con- 
found  the  latter :  and  his  portion  shall  be  blackness  without  variety, 
and  punishment  shall  be  his  reward. 

6.  As  an  appendage  to  this  instance  of  divine  mercy,  we  are  to 
account  that,  not  only  in  nature  but  in  contingency  and  emergent 
events  of  providence,  God  makes  compensation  to  us  for  all  the  evils 
of  chance  and  hostilities  of  accident,  and  brings  good  out  of  evil; 
wliich  is  that  solemn  triumph  which  mercy  makes  over  justice,  when 
it  rides  upon  a  cloud,  and  crowns  its  darkness  with  a  robe  of  glorious 
light.  God  indeed  suffered  Joseph  to  be  sold  a  bond-slave  into 
Egypt,  but  then  it  was  that  God  intended  to  crown  and  reward  his 
chastity ;  for  by  that  means  He  brought  him  to  a  fair  condition  of 
dwelling,  and  there  gave  him  a  noble  trial ;  he  had  a  brave  conten- 
tion, and  he  was  a  conqueror.  Then  God  sent  him  to  prison,  but 
still  that  was  mercy;  it  was  to  make  way  to  bring  him  to  Pharaoh's 
court.  And  God  brought  famine  upon  Canaan,  and  troubled  all  the 
souls  of  Jacob's  family,  and  there  was  a  plot  laid  for  another  mercy; 
this  was  to  bring  them  to  see  and  partake  of  Joseph's  glory.  And 
then  God  brought  a  great  evil  upon  their  posterity,  and  tney  groaned 
under  taskmasters ;  but  this  God  changed  into  the  miracles  of  His 
mercy,  and  suffered  them  to  be  afflicted  that  He  might  do  ten  mira- 
cles for  their  sakes,  and  proclaim  to  all  the  world  how  dear  they  were 
to  God.  And  was  not  the  greatest  good  to  mankind  brought  forth 
from  the  greatest  treason  that  ever  was  committed,  the  redemption  of 
the  world  from  the  fact  of  Judas,  God  loving  to  defeat  the  malice  of 
man  and  the  arts  of  the  devil  by  rare  emergencies  and  stratagems  of 
mercy.  It  is  a  sad  calamity  to  see  a  kingdom  spoiled  and  a  church 
afflicted,  the  priests  slain  with  the  sword  and  the  blood  of  nobles 
mingled  with  cheaper  sand,  religion  made  a  cause  of  trouble  and  the 
best  men  most  cruelly  persecuted,  government  confounded  and  laws 
ashamed,  judges  decreeing  causes  in  fear  and  covetousness,  and  the 
ministers  of  holy  things  setting  themselves  against  all  that  is  sacred, 
and  setting  fire  upon  the  fields,  and  turning  in  'little  foxes'  on  pur- 
pose to  *  destroy  the  vineyards^.'  And  what  shall  make  recompense 
for  this  heap  of  sorrows  whenever  God  shall  send  such  swords  of 
fire  ?  Even  the  mercies  of  God,  which  then  will  be  made  public 
when  we  shall  hear  such  afflicjed  people  sing  In  convertendo  captivi^ 
tatem  Sion^,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  festival  eucharist,  'among 
such  as  keep  holy  day ;'  and  when  peace  shall  becoine  sweeter  and 
dwell  the  longer.  And  in  the  mean  time  it  serves  religion,  and 
the  affliction  shall  try  the  children  of  God,  and  God  shall  crown 
them,  and  men  shall  grow  wiser  and  more  holy,  and  leave  their  petty 
interests,  and  take  sanctuary  in  holy  living,  ana  be  taught  temperance 
by  their  want,  and  patience  by  their  suffering,  and  charity  by  their 
persecution,  and  shall  better  understand  the  duty  of  their  relations ; 

«*  [Cant  ii.  15.]  •  [Ps.  cxxvi  1 ;  xlii.  4.] 
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and  at  last  the  secret  worm  that  lay  at  the  root  of  the  plant  shall 
be  drawn  forth  and  quite  extinguished.  For  so  have  I  known 
a  luxuriant  vine  swell  into  irregular  twigs  and  bold  excrescences, 
and  spend  itself  in  leaves  and  little  rings,  and  afford  but  trifling 
clusters  to  the  wine  press,  and  a  faint  return  to  his  heart  which 
longed  to  be  refreshea  with  a  fiill  vintage ;  but  when  the  lord  of 
the  vine  had  caused  the  dressers  to  cut  the  wilder  plant  and  made 
it  bleed,  it  grew  temperate  in  its  vain  expense  of  useless  leaves, 
and  knotted  into  isii  and  juicy  bunches,  and  made  accounts  of 
that  loss  of  blood  by  the  return  of  fruit.  So  is  an  aflBicted  pro- 
vince cured  of  its  surfeits,  and  punished  for  its  sins,  and  bleeds 
for  its  long  riot,  and  is  left  ungovenied  for  its  disobedience,  and 
chastised  for  its  wantonness ;  and  when  the  sword  hath  let  forth  the 
corrupted  blood,  and  the  fire  hath  purged  the  rest,  then  it  enters 
into  the  double  joys  of  restitution,  and  gives  God  thanks  for  His  rod, 
and  confesses  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  in  making  the  smoke  to  be 
changed  into  fire,  and  the  cloud  into  a  perfume,  the  sword  into  a 
staff,  and  His  anger  into  mercy. 

Had  not  David  suffered  more  if  he  had  suffered  less  ?  and  had 
he  not  been  miserable  unless  he  had  been  afflicted  ?  He  understood 
it  well  when  he  said,  "It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted ^" 
He  that  was  rival  to  Crassus  when  he  stood  candidate  to  command 
the  legions  in  the  Parthian  war'  was  much  troubled  that  he  missed 
the  dignity;  but  he  saw  himself  blest  that  he  escaped  the  death  and 
the  dishonour  of  the  overthrow,  by  that  time  the  sad  news  arrived  at 
Bome.  The  gentleman  at  Marseilles  cursed  his  stars  that  he  was 
absent  when  the  ship  set  sail  to  sea,  having  long  waited  for  a  wind 
and  missed  it;  but  he  gave  thanks  to  the  providence  that  blessed 
him  with  the  cross  when  he  knew  that  the  ship  perished  in  the 
voyage  and  all  the  men  were  drowned.  And  even  those  virgins  and 
barren  women  in  Jerusalem  that  longed  to  become  glad  mothers  and 
for  want  of  children  would  not  be  comforted,  yet  wnen  Titus  sacked 
the  citv  found  the  words  of  Jesus**  true,  "Blessed  is  the  womb  that 
never  bare,  and  the  paps  that  never  gave  suck.^'  And  the  world 
being  governed  by  a  rare  variety  and  changes  of  accidents  and  provi- 
dence, that  which  is  a  misfortime  in  the  particular,  in  the  whole 
order  of  things  becomes  a  blessing  bigger  than  we  hoped  for  then 
when  we  were  angiy  with  God  for  hindering  us  to  perish  in  pleasant 
ways,  or  when  He  was  contriving  to  pour  upon  thy  head  a  mighty 
blessing.  Do  not  think  the  judge  condemns  you  when  he  chides 
you,  nor  think  to  read  thy  own  final  sentence  by  the  first  half  of  his 
words.  Stand  still,  and  see  how  it  will  be  in  the  whole  event  of 
things :  let  God  speak  His  mind  out ;  for  it  may  be  this  sad  begin- 
ning is  but  an  art  to  bring  in,  or  to  make  thee  to  esteem  and  enter- 
tain and  understand,  the  blessing. 

'  [Pt.  cxix.  71.]  ■  [Plut  in  Crasso,  cap.  xv.]  *  [Luke  xxiii,  39.] 
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They  that  love  to  talk  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  and  to  reooont 
His  good  things,  cannot  but  have  observed  that  God  delights  to 
be  called  by  such  appellatives  which  relate  to  miserable  and  afflicted 
persons :  he  is  '  the  father  of  the  fatherless'  and  an  '  avenger  of  the 
widow's  cause  /  He  '  standeth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  poor  to  save 
his  soul  from  unrighteous  judges;'  and  He  is  'with  us  in  tribula- 
tion/ And  upon  this  ^ound  let  us  account  whether  mercy  be  not 
the  greater  ingredient  m  that  death  and  deprivation,  when  I  lose 
a  man,  and  get  God  to  be  my  Father :  and  when  my  weak  arm  of 
flesh  is  cut  from  ray  shoulder,  and  God  makes  me  to  lean  upon  Him, 
and  becomes  my  Patron  and  my  Guide,  my  Advocate  and  Defender. 
And  if  in  our  greatest  misery  God's  mercy  is  so  conspicuous,  what 
can  we  suppose  Him  to  be  m  the  endearment  of  His  loving  kind- 
ness ?  if  His  veil  be  so  transparent,  well  may  we  know  that  upon  His 
face  dwells  glory,  and  from  His  eyes  light  and  perpetual  comforts 
run  in  channels  larger  than  the  returns  of  the  sea  when  it  is  driven 
and  forced  faster  into  its  natural  course  by  the  violence  of  a  tempest 
from  the  north. — ^The  sum  is  this :  God  intends  every  accident 
should  minister  to  virtue,  and  every  virtue  is  the  mother  and  the 
nurse  of  joy,  and  both  of  them  daughters  of  the  divine  goodness ; 
and  therefore  if  our  sorrows  do  not  pass  into  comforts,  it  is  besides 
God's  intention ;  it  is  because  we  will  not  complv  with  the  act  of 
that  mercy  which  would  save  us  by  all  means  and  all  varieties,  by 
health  and  by  sickness,  by  the  life  and  by  the  death  of  our  dearest 
friends,  by  what  we  choose  and  by  what  we  fear;  that  as  God's  pro- 
vidence rules  over  all  chances  of  things  and  all  designs  of  men,  so 
His  mercy  may  rule  over  all  His  providence. 


SEEMON  XXVI. 

7.  God  having  by  these  means  secured  us  from  the  evils  of  nature 
and  contingencies,  and  represented  Himself  to  be  our  Father,  which 
is  the  greatest  endearment  and  tie,  and  expression  of  a  natural,  un- 
alterable, and  essential  kindness ;  He  next  makes  provisions  for  us 
to  supply  all  those  necessities  which  Himself  hath  made.  For  even 
to  make  necessities  was  a  great  circumstance  of  the  mercy ;  and  all 
the  relishes  of  wine  and  the  savouriness  of  meat,  the  sweet  and  the 
fat,  the  pleasure  and  the  satisfaction,  the  restitution  of  spirits  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  heart,  are  not  owing  to  the  liver  of  the  vine 
or  the  kidneys  of  wheat,  to  the  blood  of  the  grape  or  the  strength 
of  the  com,  but  to  the  appetite  or  the  necessity ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  he  that  sits  at  a  full  table,  and  does  not  recreate  his  stomach 
with  fasting,  and  let  his  digestion  rest,  and  place  himself  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  nature's  intervals,  he  loses  tlie  blessing  of  his  daily  bread, 
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and  leans  upon  his  table  as  a  sick  man  upon  his  bed^  or  the  Hon  in 
the  grass  which  he  cannot  feed  on :  but  he  that  wants  it,  and  sits 
down  when  nature  gives  the  sign,  rejoices  in  the  health  of  his  hunger, 
and  the  taste  of  h£  meat,  and  the  strengthening  of  his  spirit,  and 
gives  God  thanks  while  his  bones  and  his  flesh  rejoice  in  the  pro- 
visions of  nature  and  the  blessing  of  God.  Are  not  the  imperfec- 
tions of  infancy  and  the'  decays  of  old  age  the  evils  of  our  nature, 
because  respectively  they  want  desire,  and  they  want  gust  and  relish, 
and  reflections  upon  their  acts  of  sense?  and  'when  desire  fails,^ 
presently  '  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets**,'  But  then  that  those 
desires  are  so  provided  for  by  nature  and  art,  by  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, by  foresight  and  contingency,  according  to  necessity  and 
up  unto  conveniency,  until  we  arrive  at  abundance,  is  a  chain  of 
mercies  larger  than  the  bow  in  the  clouds,  and  richer  than  the  trees 
of  Eden  which  were  permitted  to  feed  our  miserable  father.  Is  not 
all  the  earth  our  orchard  and  our  granary,  our  vineyard  and  our 
garden  of  pleasure  ?  and  the  face  of  the  sea  is  our  traffic,  and  the 
bowels  of  the  sea  is  our  vivarium,  a  place  for  fish  to  feed  us,  and  to 
serve  some  other  collateral  appendent  needs;  and  all  the  face  of 
heaven  is  a  repository  for  influences  and  breath,  firuitful  showers  and 
fair  refreshments.  And  when  God  made  provision  for  His  other 
creatures.  He  gave  it  of  one  kind,  and  with  variety  no  greater  than 
the  changes  of  day  and  night,  one  devouring  the  other,  or  sitting 
down  wim  his  draught  of  blood  or  walking  upon  his  portion  of  grass; 
but  man  hath  all  the  food  of  beasts,  Aid  all  the  beasts  themselves 
that  are  fit  for  food,  and  the  food  of  angeh,  and  the  dew  of  heaven 
and  the  fetness  of  the  earth ;  and  every  part  of  his  body  hath  a 
provision  made  for  it :  and  the  smoothness  of  the  oUve  and  the  juice 
of  the  vine  refresh  the  heart  and  make  the  face  cheerful,  and  serve 
the  ends  of  jov  and  the  festivity  of  man;  and  are  not  only  to  cure 
hunger  or  to  allay  thirst,  but  to  appease  a  passion  and  allay  a  sorrow. 
It  is  an  infinite  variety  of  meat  with  which  God  furnishes  out  the 
table  of  mankind.  And  in  the  covering  our  sin  and  clothing  our 
nakedness,  God  passed  from  fig-leaves  to  the  skins  of  beasts,  from 
aprons  to  long  robes,  from  leather  to  wool,  and  from  thence  to  the 
warmth  of  furs  and  the  coolness  of  silks ;  He  hath  dressed  not  only 
our  needs  but  hath  fitted  the  several  portions  of  the  year,  and  made 
us  to  go  dressed  like  our  mother,  leaving  off  the  winter  sables  when 
the  florid  spring  appears ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tulip  fades  we  put  on 
the  robe  of  summer,  and  then  shear  our  sheep  for  winter :  and  God 
uses  us  as  Joseph  did  his  brother  Benjamin,  we  have  many  changes 
of  raiment,  and  our  mess  is  five  times  bigger  than  the  provision 
made  for  our  brothers  of  the  creation.  But  the  providence  and 
mercies  of  God  are  to  be  estimated  also  according  as  these  pro- 
visions are  dispensed  to  every  single  person.  Tor  that  I  may  not 
remark  the  bounties  of  God  running  over  the  tables  of  the  rich,  God 

^  [Ecdes.  xii.  5.] 
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hath  also  made  provisions  for  the  poorest  person^  so  that  if  they  can 
but  rule  their  desires  they  shall  have  their  tables  famished.  And 
this  is  secured  and  provided  for  by  one  promise  and  two  duties,  by 
our  own  labour  and  our  brother's  charity;  and  our  faith  in  this 
affair  is  confirmed  by  all  our  own,  and  by  all  the  expmence  of  other 
men.  Are  not  all  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  world  iwovided 
for,  and  fed,  and  clothed,  till  they  die?  And  was  it  not  always  so 
from  the  first  morning  of  the  creatures?  And  that  a  man  is  starved 
to  death  is  a  violence  and  a  rare  contingency,  happening  ahnost  as 
seldom  as  for  a  man  to  have  but  one  eye ;  and  if  our  being  provided 
for  be  as  certain  as  for  a  man  to  hs^ve  two  eyes,  we  have  reason  to 
adore  the  wisdom  and  admire  the  mercies  of  our  almighty  Father. 
But  these  things  are  evident.  Is  it  not  a  great  thing  that  God  hath 
made  such  strange  provisions  for  our  health  P  such  infinite  differences 
of  plants,  and  hath  discovered  the  secrets  of  their  nature  by  mere 
chance  or  by  inspiration,  either  of  which  is  the  miracle  of  providence, 
secret  to  us,  but  ordered  by  certain  and  regular  decrees  of  heaven. 
It  was  a  huge  diUgence  and  care  of  the  divine  mercy  that  discovered 
to  man  the  secrets  of  spagyric*  medicines,  of  stones,  of  spirits,  and 
the  results  of  seven  or  eight  decoctions,  and  the  strange  effects  of 
accidental  mixtures,  which  the  art  of  man  could  not  suspect,  being 
bound  up  in  the  secant  sanctuary  of  hidden  causes  and  secret  natures, 
and  being  laid  open  by  the  concourse  of  twenty  or  thirty  little  ac- 
*  cidents,  dl  which  were  ordered  by  God  as  certainly  as  are  the  first 
principles  of  nature,  or  the  descent  of  sons  from  fathers  in  the  most 
noble  families. 

But  that  which  I  shall  observe  in  this  whole  affair  is,  that  there 
are  both  for  the  provision  of  our  tables  and  the  relief  of  our  sick- 
nesses so  many  nnracles  of  providence,  that  they  give  plain  demon- 
stration what  relation  we  bear  to  heaven ;  and  the  poor  man  need 
not  be  troubled  that  he  is  to  expect  his  daily  portion  after  the  sun  is 
up,  for  he  hath  found  to  this  day  he  was  not  deceived,  and  then  he 
may  rejoice  because  he  sees  by  an  effective  probation  that  in  heaven 
a  decree  was  made  every  day  to  send  him  provisions  of  meat  ai^^d 
drink.  And  that  is  a  mighty  mercy,  when  tne  circles  of  heaven  are 
bowed  down  to  wrap  us  in  a  bosom  of  care  and  nourishment,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  daily  busied  to  serve  His  mercy  as  B[is  mercy 
serves  our  necessities.  Does  not  God  plant  remedies  there  where 
the  diseases  are  most  popular  P  and  every  country  is  best  provided 
against  its  own  evils.  Is  not  the  rhubarb  found  where  the  sun  most 
corrupts  the  liver,  and  the  scabious  by  the  shore  of  the  sea,  that  God 
might  cure  as  soon  as  He  wounds,  and  the  inhabitants  may  see  their 
remedy  against  the  leprosy  and  the  scurvy,  before  they  feel  their  sick- 
ness. And  then  to  this  we  may  add  nature^s  commons  and  open 
fields,  the  shores  of  rivers  and  the  strand  of  the  sea,  the  unconfined 

*  [i.  e,  *  chymical,*  from  tnrdu,  kytipu*     compoBita  et  resolnta  oomponere.'  Vosfc] 
the  offices  of  cbymistry  being  *  resolvere 
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air,  the  wilderness  that  hath  no  hedge ;  and  that  in  these  eveij  man 
may  hunt^  and  fowl^  and  fish^  respectively ;  and  that  Grod  sends  some 
miracles  and  extraordinary  blessings  so  for  the  public  good  that  He 
will  not  endure  they  should  be  enclosed  and  made  several.  Thus  He 
is  pleased  to  dispense  the  manna  of  Calabria^  the  medicinal  waters  of 
Gtermany^^  the  muscles  at  Sluys  at  this  day^  and  the  Egyptian  beans 
in  the  marshes  of  Albania"*,  and  the  salt  at  Troas"*  of  old ;  which 
God,  to  defeat  the  covetousness  of  man  and  to  spread  His  mercj 
over  the  face  of  the  indigent  as  the  sun  scatters  his  beams  over  the 
bosom  of  the  whole  earth,  did  so  order  that  as  long  as  every  man 
was  permitted  to  partake,  the  bosom  of  heaven  was  open,  but  when 
man  gathered  them  into  single  handfuls  and  made  them  impropriate, 
Grod  gathered  His  hand  into  His  bosom,  and  bound  the  heavens 
with  ribs  of  brass  and  the  earth  with  decrees  of  iron";  and  the  bless- 
ing reverted  to  Him  that  gave  it,  since  they  might  not  receive  it  to 
whom  it  was  sent.  And  in  general  this  is  the  excellency  of  this 
mercy,  that  all  our  needs  are  certainly  supplied  and  secured  by  a 

!)romise  which  Gh)d  cannot  break;  but  He  that  cannot  break  the 
aws  of  His  own  promises  can  break  the  laws  of  nature  that  He  may 
perform  His  promise,  and  He  will  do  a  miracle  rather  than  forsake 
thee  in  thy  needs ;  so  that  our  security  and  the  relative  mercy  is 
bound  upon  us  by  all  the  power  and  the  truth  of  (Jod. 

8.  But  because  such  is  the  bounty  of  God  that  He  hath  provided 
a  better  life  for  the  inheritance  of  man,  if  God  is  so  merciful  in 
making  fair  provisions  for  our  less  noble  part,  in  order  to  the  transi- 
tion toward  our  country,  we  may  expect  that  the  mercies  of  Gx)d 
have  rare  arts  to  secure  to  us  His  designed  bounty  in  order  to  our 
inheritance,  to  that  which  ought  to  be  our  portion  for  ever.  And 
here  I  consider,  that  it  is  an  infinite  mercy  of  the  almighty  Father 
of  mercies  that  He  hath  appointed  to  us  such  a  religion  that  leads 
us  to  a  huge  felicity  through  pleasant  ways.  For  the  felicity  that  is 
designed  to  us  is  so  above  our  present  capacities  and  conceptions, 
that  while  we  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  understand  it,  we  are  also  so 
foolish  as  not  to  desire  it  with  passions  great  enough  to  perform  the 
little  conditions  of  its  purchase.  God  therefore,  knowing  how  great 
an  interest  it  is,  and  how  apt  we  would  be  to  neglect  it,  hath  found 
out  such  conditions  of  acquiring  it,  which  are  eases  and  satisfaction 
to  our  present  appetites.  God  hath  bound  our  salvation  upon  us  by 
the  endearment  of  temporal  prosperities,  and  because  we  love  this 
world  so  well,  Gtod  hath  so  ordered  it  that  even  this  world  may 
secure  the  other.  And  of  this  God  in  old  times  made  open  pro- 
fession ;  for  when  He  had  secretly  designed  to  bring  His  people  to 
a  glorious  immortality  in  another  world.  He  told  them  nothing  of 
that,  it  being  a  thing  bigger  than  the  capacity  of  their  thoughts  or 

^  [Brassavol.  in  exam,  simpl.  De  sue-         *  [Vid.  Athen.  in  not  seq.] 
CIS  praed«  p.  835. — See  *  Holy  Living,'  m  [Athen.,  lib.  iil  cap.  3.  p.  169  sq.] 

chap.  iii.  aecL  3.  §  13.  vol  iii.  p.  133. J  ■  [Vid.  Deut  xxviii  23.] 
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of  their  theology ;  but  told  them  that  which  would  tempt  them  most, 
and  endear  obedience,  '  If  you  will  obey,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  things 
of  the  land®  -/  ye  shall  possess  a  rich  country,  ye  shall  triumph  over 
your  enemies,  ye  shall  have  numerous  families,  blessed  children,  rich 
granaries,  overrunning  wine-presses.  For  Gtod  knew  the  cognation 
of  most  of  them  was  so  dear  between  their  affections  and  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  that  if  they  did  not  obey  in  hope  of  that  they 
did  need,  and  fancy,  and  love,  and  see,  and  feel,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected they  should  quit  their  affections  for  a  secret  in  another  world, 
whither  before  they  come  they  must  die,  and  lose  all  desire  and  all 
capacities  of  enjoyment.  But  this  design  of  God,  which  was  bare- 
faced in  the  days  of  the  law,  is  now  in  the  gospel  interwoven  secretly 
(but  yet  plain  enough  to  be  discovered  by  an  eye  of  faith  and  reason)  y 
into  every  virtue;  and  temporal  advantage  is  a  great  ingredient  in  v 
the  constitution  of  every  christian  grace.  For  so  the  richest  tissue 
dazzles  the  beholder's  eye,  when  the  sun  reflects  upon  the  metal,  the 
silver  and  the  gold  weaved  into  fantastic  imagery,  or  a  wealthy  plain- 
ness; but  the  rich  wire  and  shining  filaments  are  wrought  upon 
cheaper  silk,  the  spoil  of  worms  and  flies.  So  is  the  embroidery  of 
our  virtue;  the  glories  of  the  Spirit  dwell  upon  the  face  and  vest- 
ment, upon  the  fringes  and  the  borders,  and  there  we  see  the  beryl 
and  the  onyx,  the  jasper  and  the  sardonyx,  order  and  perfection, 
love,  and  peace,  and  joy,  mortification  of  the  passions  and  ravishment 
of  the  wilt  adherences  of  God  and  imitation  of  Christ,  reception  and 
entertainment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  longings  after  heaven,  humi- 
lity and  chastity,  temperance  and  sobriety ;  these  make  the  frame  of 
the  garment,  the  clothes  of  the  soul,  that  it  may  not  be  found  naked 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord^s  visitation;  but  through  these  rich  materials 
a  thread  of  silk  is  drawn,  some  compliance  with  worms  and  weaker 
creatures,  something  that  shall  please  our  bowels,  and  make  the  lower 
man  to  rejoice ;  they  are  wrought  upon  secular  content  and  material 
satisfactions :  and  now  we  cannot  be  happy  unless  we  be  pious,  and 
the  religion  of  a  Christian  is  the  greatest  security,  and  the  most 
certain  instrument  of  making  a  man  rich,  and  pleased  p,  and  healthful, 
and  wise,  and  beloved,  in  the  whole  world. — ^I  shall  now  remark  only 
two  or  three  instances ;  for  the  main  body  of  this  truth  I  have  other- 
where**  represented. 

1.)  The  whole  religion  of  a  Christian,  as  it  relates  to  others,  is 
nothing  but  justice  and  mercy,  certain  parents  of  peace  and  benefit; 
and  upon  this  supposition,  what  evil  can  come  to  a  just  and  a  merci- 
ful, to  a  necessary  and  useful  person  ?  For  the  first  permission  of 
evil  was  upon  the  stock  of  injustice.  He  that  kills  may  be  killed, 
and  he  that  does  injury  may  be  mischieved ;  he  that  invades  another 
man's  right  must  venture  the  loss  of  his  own ;  and  when  I  put  my 
brother  to  his  defence,  he  may  chance  drive  the  evil  so  far  from  him- 

•  [Isa.  i.  19.]  "*  *  Life    of    Holy    Jesus/    part    iii. 

P  ['pleasing,'  ed.  1678.]  disc.  H, 
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self  that  it  may  reach  me.  Laws  and  jadges,  private  and  pubhc 
judicatures^  wars  and  tribunals^  axes  and  wheds  were  made  not  for  the 
righteous  but  for  the  iinjust;  and  all  that  whole  order  of  things  and 
persons  would  be  useless^  if  men  did  do  as  they  would  willingly  suffer. 
2.)  And  because  there  is  no  evil  that  can  befall  a  just  man  unless 
it  comes  by  injury  and  violence,  our  religion  hath  also  made  as  good 

E revisions  agamst  that  too  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  suffer.  For 
y  patience  we  are  reconciled  to  the  sufferance^  and  by  hope  and 
faith  we  see  a  certain  consequent  reward ;  and  by  praying  for  the 
persecuting  man  we  are  cured  of  all  the  evil  of  the  mind,  the  envy 
and  the  firetfulness  that  uses  to  gall  the  troubled  and  resisting  man : 
and  when  we  turn  all  the  passion  into  charity,  and  God  turns  all  the 
Buffering  into  reward,  there  remains  nothing  that  is  very  formidable. 
/So  that  our  religion  obliges  us  to  such  duties  which  prevent  all  evils 
that  happen  justly  to  men ;  and  in  our  religion  no  man  can  suffer  as 
a  malefactor,  if  he  follows  the  religion  truly ;  and  for  the  evils  that 
are  unavoidable  and  come  by  violence,  the  graces  of  this  discipline 
turn  them  into  virtues  and  rewards,  and  mske  them  that  in  their 
event  they  are  desirable,  £uid  in  the  suffering  they  are  very  tolerable. 
3.)  But  then  when  we  consider  that  the  religion  of  a  Christian 
consists  in  doing  good  to  all  men;  that  it  is  made  up  of  mercies  and 
friendships,  of  firiendly  conventions  and  assemblies  of  saints ;  that  all 
are  '  to  do  good  worla'  for  necessary  uses*/  that  is,  to  be  able  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  public,  and  not  to  be  burdensome  to  any  where  it 
can  be  avoided ;  what  can  be  wished  to  m^i  in  relation  to  others, 
and  what  can  be  more  beneficial  to  themselves,  than  that  thev  be  such 
whom  other  men  will  value  for  their  interest,  such  whom  the  public 
does  need,  such  whom  princes  and  nobles  ought  to  esteem,  and  all 
men  can  make  use  of  according  to  their  several  conditions;  that  they 
are  so  well  provided  for  that,  unless  a  persecution  disables  them,  they 
can  not  only  maintain  themselves,  but  oblige  others  to  their  charity  ? 
This  is  a  temporal  good  which  all  wise  men  reckon  as  part  of  that 
felicity  which  recompenses  all  the  labours  of  their  day,  and  sweetens 
the  sleep  of  their  night,  and  places  them  in  that  circle  of  neighbour- 
hood  and  amity  where  men  are  most  valued  and  most  secure. 
\  4.)  To  this  we  may  add  this  material  consideration,  that  all  those 
\  graces  which  oblige  us  to  do  good  to  others  are  nothing  else  but 
certain  instruments  of  doing  advantage  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  huge 
nobleness  of  charity  to  give  alms,  not  only  to  our  brother,  but  for 
him  ;  it  is  the  christian  sacrifice  like  that  of  Job,  who  made  oblations 
for  his  sons  when  they  feasted  each  other,  fearing  lest  they  had  sinned 
against  God.  And  if  I  give  alms,  and  fast,  and  pray,  in  behalf  of 
my  prince  or  my  patron,  my  friend  or  my  children,  I  do  a  combina- 
tion of  holy  actions ;  which  are  of  all  things  that  I  can  do  the  most 
effectual  intercession  for  him  whom  I  so  recommend.  But  then  ob- 
/  serve  the  art  of  this,  and  what  a  plot  is  laid  by  the  divine  mercy  to 

P  [*to  do  public  works/  ed.  1C78.]  i  [Tit  iiu  14.] 
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secure  blessing  to  ourselves.  That  I  am  a  person  fit  to  intercede  and 
pray  for  him  must  suppose  me  a  gracious  person,  one  whom  God 
rather  will  accept' :  so  that  before  I  be  fit  to  pray  and  interpose  for 
him,  I  must  first  become  dear  to  God,  and  my  charity  can  do  him  no 
good  for  whose  interest  I  gave  it,  but  by  making  me  first  acceptable 
to  God  that  so  He  may  the  rather  hear  me.  And  when  I  fast,  it  is 
first  an  act  of  repentance  for  myself,  before  it  can  be  an  instrument 
of  impetration  for  him.  And  thus  I  do  my  brother  a  single  benefit 
by  doing  myself  a  double  one.  And  it  is  also  so  ordered  that  when 
I  pray  for  a  person  for  whom  God  will  not  hear  me,  yet  then  He  will 
hear  me  for  myself  though  I  say  nothing  in  my  own  behalf ;  and  our 
prayers  are  like  Jonathan's  arrows ;  if  they  fall  short,  yet  they  return 
my  friend  or  my  friendship  to  me ;  or  if  they  go  home,  they  secure 
him  whom  they  pray  for,  and  I  have  not  only  the  comfort  of  rejoicing 
with  him,  but  the  honour  and  the  reward  of  procuring  him  a  joy. 
And  certain  it  is  that  the  charitable  prayer  for  another  can  nevar 
want  what  it  asks,  or,  instead  of  it,  a  greater  blessing.  The  good 
man  that  saw  his  brother  troubled  because  he  had  nothing  to  present 
for  an  offering  at  the  holy  communion  (when  all  knew  themselves 
obliged  to  do  kindness  for  Christ's  poor  members  with  which  them- 
selves were  incorporated  with  so  mysterious  an  union)  and  gave  him 
money  that  he  might  present  for  the  good  of  his  soul  as  other 
Christians  did,  had  not  only  the  reward  of  alms,  but  of  religion  too ; 
and  that  offering  was  well  husbanded,  for  it  did  benefit  to  two  souls. 
For  as  I  sin  when  I  make  another  sin ;  so  if  I  help  him  to  do  a 
good,  I  am  sharer  in  the  gains  of  that  talent ;  and  he  shall  not  have  the 
less,  but  I  shall  be  rewarded  upon  his  stock.  And  this  was  it  which 
David  rejoiced  in,  Particeps  sum  omnium  timentium  te*,  'I  am  a 
partner,  a  companion,  of  all  them  that  fear  Thee  /  I  share  in  their 

Erofits.  If  I  do  but  rejoice  at  every  grace  of  God  which  I  see  in  my 
rother,  I  shall  be  rewarded  for  that  grace ;  and  we  need  not  envy 
the  excellency  of  another,  it  becomes  mine  as  well  as  his,  and  if  I  do 
rejoice  I  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice.  So  excellent,  so  Tull,  so  artificial 
is  the  mercy  of  God,  in  making,  and  seeking,  and  finding  all  occa- 
sions to  do  us  good. 

6.)  The  very  charity,  and  love,  and  mercy,  that  is  commanded  in 
our  religion,  is  in  itself  a  great  excellency;  not  only  in  order  to 
heaven  but  to  the  comforts  of  the  earth  too,  and  such  without  which 
a  man  is  not  capable  of  a  blessing  or  a  comfort.  And  He  that  sent 
charity  and  friendship  into  the  world,  intended  charity  to  be  as 
relative  as  justice,  and  to  do  its  effect  both  upon  the  loving  and  the 
beloved  person.  It  is  a  reward  and  a  blessing  to  a  kind  father  when 
his  children  do  weU,  and  every  degree  of  pfudent  love  which  he  bears 
to  them  is  an  endearment  of  his  joy ;  and  he  that  loves  them  not  but 
looks  upon  them  as  burdens  of  necessity  and  loads  to  his  fortune, 
loses  those  many  rejoicings  and  the  pleasures  of  kindness  which  they 
»  [Vid.  pp.  70—5  supra.]  ■  [Ps.  cxix.  63.] 
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feast  withal^  who  love  to  divide  their  fortunes  amongst  them  because 
they  have  tJready  divided  out  large  and  equal  portions  of  their  heart. 
I  have  instanced  in  this  relation,  but  it  is  true  in  all  the  excellency  of 
friendship ;  and  every  man  rejoices  twice  when  he  hath  a  partner  of 
his  joy.  A  friend  shares  my  sorrow,  and  makes  it  but  a  moiety ;  but 
he  swells  my  joy,  and  makes  it  double.  For  so  two  channels  divide 
the  river,  and  lessen  it  into  rivulets,  and  make  it  fordable,  and  apt  to 
be  drunk  up  at  the  first  revels  of  the  Sirian  star ;  but  two  torches  do 
not  divide,  but  increase  the  flame.  And  though  my  tears  are  the 
sooner  dried  up  when  they  run  upon  my  friend's  cheeks  in  the  farrows 
of  compassion ;  yet  when  my  flame  hath  kindled  his  lamp,  we  unite 
the  glories,  and  make  them  radiant,  like  the  golden  candlesticks  that 
bum  before  the  throne  of  Qoi ;  because  they  shine  by  numbers,  by 
unions,  and  confederations  of  light  and  joy. 

And  now  upon  this  account  which  is  already  so  great,  I  need  not 
reckon  concerning  the  collateral  issues  and  little  streams  of  comfort 
which  God  hath  made  to  issue  from  that  religion  to  which  Qod  hath 
obliged  us;  such  as  are  mutual  comforts,  visiting  sick  people,  in- 
structing the  ignorant,  and  so  becoming  better  instructed  and  for- 
tified and  comforted  ourselves  by  the  instruments  of  our  brother's 
ease  and  advantages;  the  glories  of  converting  souls,  of  rescuing 
a  sinner  from  hell,  of  a  miserable  man  from  the  grave,  the  honour 
and  nobleness  of  being  a  good  man,  the  noble  confidence  and  the 
bravery  of  innocence,  the  ease  of  patience,  the  quiet  of  contentedness, 
the  rest  of  peacefulness,  the  worthiness  of  forgiving  others,  the  great- 
ness of  spirit  that  is  in  despising  riches,  and  the  sweetness  of  spirit 
that  is  in  meekness  and  humility ;  these  are  christian  graces  in  every 
sense ;  favours  of  Qod,  and  issues  of  His  bounty  and  His  mercy.  But 
all  that  I  shall  now  observe  farther  concerning  them  is  this,  that  God ' 
hath  made  these  necessary ;  He  hath  obliged  us  to  have  them  under 
pain  of  damnation.  He  hath  made  it  so  sure  to  us  to  become  happy 
even  in  this  world  that  if  we  will  not  He  hath  threatened  to  destroy 
us;  which  is  not  a  desire  or  aptness  to  do  us  an  evil,  but  an  art 
to  make  it  impossible  that  we  should.  For  Qod  hath  so  ordered  it 
that  we  cannot  perish  unless  we  desire  it  ourselves ;  and  unless  we 
will  do  ourselves  a  mischief  on  purpose  to  get  hell,  we  are  secured  of 
heaven :  and  there  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  any  way  that  can 
more  infaUibly  do  the  work  of  felicity  upon  creatures  that  can  choose, 
than  to  make  that  which  they  should  naturally  choose  be  spiritually 
Itheir  duty;  and  that  He  will  make  them  happy  hereafter,  if  they 
(will  suffer  Him  to  make  them  happy  here.  But  hard  by  stand 
another  throng  of  mercies  that  must  be  considered  by  us,  and  God 
must  be  glorified  in  them ;  for  they  are  such  as  are  intended  to  pre- 
serve to  us  all  this  felicity. 

9.  God,  that  He  might  secure  our  duiy  and  our  present  and  con- 
sequent felicity,  hath  tied  us  with  golden  chains,  and  bound  us  not 
only  with  the  bracelets  of  love  and  the  deliciousness  of  hope,  but 
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with  tlie  ruder  cords  of  fear  and  reverence;  even  with  all  the  in- 
numerable parts  of  a  restraining  grace.  For  it  is  a  huge  aggravation 
of  human  calamity  to  consider,  that  after  a  man  hath  been  instructed 
in  the  love  and  advantages  of  His  religion,  and  knows  it  to  be  the 
way  of  honour  and  felicity,  and  that  to  prevaricate  His  holy  sanctions 
is  certain  death  and  disgrace  to  eternal  ages;  yet  that  some  men 
shall  despise  their  religion,  others  shall  be  very  weary  of  its  laws,  and 
call  the  commandments  a  burden;  and  too  many  with  a  perfect 
choice  shall  delight  in  death  and  the  ways  that  lead  thither;  and 
they  choose  money  infinitely,  and  to  rule  over  their  brother  by  all 
means,  and  to  be  revenged  extremely,  and  to  prevail  by  wrong,  and 
to  do  all  that  they  can,  and  please  themselves  in  all  that  they  desire, 
and  love  it  fondly,  and  be  restless  in  all  things  but  where  they  perish. 
If  God  should  not  interpose  by  the  arfe  of  a  miraculous  and  merciful 
grace,  and  put  a  bridle  in  the  mouth  of  our  lusts,  and  chastise  the 
sea  of  our  foUies  by  some  heaps  of  sand  or  the  walls  of  a  rock,  we 
should  perish  in  the  deluge  of  sin  universally ;  as  the  old  world  did  in 
that  storm  of  the  divine  anger,  the  'flood  of  waters.'  But  thus  God 
suffers  but  few  adulteries  in  the  world,  in  respect  of  what  would  be  if 
all  men  that  desire  to  be  adulterers  had  power  and  opportunity  :  and 
yet  some  men,  and  very  many  women,  are  by  modesty  and  natural 
shamefacedness  chastised  in  their  too  forward  appetites;  or  the  laws 
of  man,  or  pubhc  reputation,  or  the  undecency  and  unhandsome 
circumstances  of  sin,  check  the  desire,  and  make  it  that  it  cannot 
arrive  at  act.  For  so  have  I  seen  a  busy  flame  sitting  upon  a  sullen 
coal,  turn  its  point  to  all  the  angles  and  portions  of  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  reach  at  a  heap  of  prepared  straw,  which  like  a  bold  tempta- 
tion called  it  to  a  restless  motion  and  activity ;  but  either  it  was 
at  too  big  a  distance,  or  a  gentle  breath  from  heaven  diverted  the 
sphere*  and  the  ray  of  the  fire  to  the  other  side,  and  so  prevented  the 
violence  of  the  burning ;  till  the  flame  expired  in  a  weak  consumption, 
and  died,  turning  into  smoke  and  the  coolness  of  death  and  the  harm- 
lessness  of  a  cinder.  And  when  a  man's  desires  are  winged  with  sails 
and  a  lusty  wind  of  passion,  and  pass  on  in  a  smooth  channel  of  oppor- 
tunity, God  oftentimes  hinders  tne  lust  and  the  impatient  desire  from 
passing  on  to  its  port  and  entering  into  action,  by  a  sudden  thought, 
by  a  little  remembrance  of  a  word,  by  a  fancy,  by  a  sudden  disability, 
by  unreasonable  and  unlikely  fears,  by  the  sudden  intervening  of 
company,  by  the  very  weariness  of  the  passion,  by  curiosity,  by  want 
of  health,  by  the  too  great  violence  of  the  desire,  bursting  itself  with 
its  fulness  mto  dissolution  and  a  remiss  easiness,  by  a  sentence  of 
scripture,  by  the  reverence  of  a  good  man,  or  else  by  the  proper  inter- 
ventions of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  chastising  the  crime,  and  representing 
.its  appendent  mischiefs  and  its  constituent  disorder  and  irregularity; 
and  after  all  this  the  very  anguish  and  trouble  of  being  defeated 
in  the  purpose  hath  rolled  itself  into  so  much  uneasiness  and  un- 
*  [In  jSrst  ed.  'speare;'  second,  'sphearef  afterwards,  *  sphere.*] 
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quiet  reflections^  that  the  man  is  grown  ashamed,  and  vexei^  into 
more  sober  counsels. 

And  the  mercy  of  God  is  not  less  than  infinite,  in  separating 
men  from  the  occasions  of  their  sin,  from  the  neighbourhood  ana 
temptation.  For  if  the  hyaena  and  a  dog  should  be  thrust  into  the 
same  kennel,  one  of  them  would  soon  find  a  grave,  and,  it  may  be^ 
both  of  them  their  death.  So  infallible  is  the  ruin  of  most  men, 
if  they  be  shewed  a  temptation.  Nitre  and  resin,  naphtha  and  bitu- 
men, sulphur  and  pitch,  are  their  constitution ;  and  the  fire  passes 
upon  them  infinitely,  and  there  is  none  to  secure"  them.  But  God, 
by  removing  our  sins  far  from  us,  'as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west,'  not  only  putting  away  the  guilt,  but  setting  the  occasion  fer 
from  us,  extremely  far,  so  far  that  sometimes  we  cannot  sin  and  many 
times  not  easily,  hath  magnified  His  mercy  by  giving  us  safety  in  all 
those  measures  in  which  we  are  untempted.  It  would  be  the  matter 
of  new  discourses  if  I  should  consider  concerning  the  variety  of  God's 
grace ;  His  preventing  and  accompanying,  His  inviting  and  corrobo- 
rating grace ;  His  assisting  us  to  will.  His  enabling  us  to  do ;  His 
sending  angels  to  watch  us,  to  remove  us  from  evil  company,  to 
drive  us  wifli  swords  of  fire  from  forbidden  instances,  to  carry  us  by 
unobserved  opportunities  into  holy  company,  to  minister  occasions  of 
holy  discourses,  to  make  it  by  some  means  or  other  necessary  to  do 
a  holy  action,  to  make  us  m  love  with  virtue  because  they  have 
mingled  that  virtue  with  a  just  and  a  fair  interest,  to  some  men  by 
making  religion  that  thing  they  live  upon,  to  others  the  means  of 
their  reputation  and  the  securities  of  their  honour,  and  thousands  of 
ways  more,  which  every  prudent  man  that  watches  the  ways  of  God 
cannot  but  have  observed.  But  I  must  also  observe  other  great  con- 
jugations of  mercy ;  for  he  that  is  to  pass  through  an  infinite,  must 
not  dwell  upon  every  little  line  of  life. 

10.  The  next  order  of  mercies  is  sach  which  is  of  so  pure  and  un- 
mingled  constitution,  that  it  hath  at  first  no  regard  to  we  capacities 
and  dispositions  of  the  receivers;  and  afterwards  when  it  hath  it 
relates  only  to  such  conditions  which  itself  creates  and  produces  in 
the  suscipient;  I  mean,  the  mercies  of  the  divine  predestination. 
For  was  it  not  an  infinite  mercy  that  Qod  should  predestinate  all 
mankind  to  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  even  when  He  had  no  other 
reason  to  move  Him  to  do  it  but  because  man  was  miserable  and 
needed  His  piiy  ?  But  I  shall  instance  only  in  the  intennedial  part 
of  this  mysterious  mercy.  Why  should  God  cause  us  to  be  bom 
of  christian  parents,  and  not  to  be  circumcised  by  the  impure  hands 
of  a  Turkish  priest  P  What  distinguished  me  from  another,  that  my 
father  was  severe  in  his  discipline,  and  careful  to  *  bring  me  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord^/  and  I  was  not  exposed  to  the 
carelessness  of  an  irreligious  guardian,  and  taught  to  steal  and  lie, 

■  ['rescue'  in  first  ed.]  '  [Eph.  vL  4.] 
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and  to  make  sport  with  my  infant  vices  and  beginnings  of  iniquity  ? 
Who  was  it  that  discerned  our  persons  from  the  lot  of  dying  chri- 
soms,  whose  portion  must  be  among  those  who  never  glorified  God 
with  a  free  obedience''  ?  What  had  you  done  of  good  or  towards 
it^  that  you  were  not  condemned  to  that  stupid  ignorance  which 
makes  the  souls  of  most  men  to  be  little  higher  than  beasts;  and 
who  understand  nothing  of  religion  and  noble  principles,  of  parables 
and  wise  sayings  of  old  men  ?  And  not  only  in  our  cradles,  but 
in  our  schools  and  our  colleges,  in  our  friendships  and  in  our  mar- 
riages, in  our  enmities  and  in  all  our  conversation,  in  our  virtues  and 
in  our  vices,  where  all  things  in  us  were  equal,  or  else  we  were 
the  inferior,  there  is  none  of  us  but  have  felt  the  mercies  of  many 
difierences.  Or  it  may  be  my  brother  and  I  were  intemperate,  and 
drunk,  and  quarrelsome,  and  he  killed  a  man;  but  God  did  not 
suffer  me  to  do  so :  he  fell  down  and  died  with  a  little  disorder; 
I  was  a  beast,  and  yet  was  permitted  to  live,  and  not  yet  to  die  in  my 
sins  :  he  did  amiss  once,  and  was  surprised  in  that  disadvantage ;  I 
sin  daily,  and  am  still  invited  to  repentance :  he  would  fain  have 
lived  and  amended ;  I  neglect  the  grace^  but  am  allowed  the  time. 
And  when  God  sends  the  angel  of  His  wrath  to  execute  His  anger 
upon  a  sinful  people,  we  are  encompassed  with  funerals,  and  yet  the 
angel  hath  not  smitten  us.  What  or  who  makes  the  difference? 
We  shall  then  see,  when  in  the  separations  of  eternity  we  sitting 
in  glory  shall  see  some  of  the  partners  of  our  sins  carried  into  despair 
and  the  portions  of  the  left  hand,  and  roaring  in  the  seats  of  the 
reprobate ;  we  shall  then  perceive  that  it  is  even  that  mercy  which 
hath  no  cause  but  itself,  no  measure  of  its  emanation  but  our  misery^ 
no  natural  limit  but  eternity,  no  beginning  but  God,  no  object 
but  man,  no  reason  but  an  essential  and  an  unalterable  goodness, 
no  variety  but  our  necessity  and  capacity,  no  change  but  new  in- 
stances of  its  own  nature,  no  ending  or  repentance  but  our  absolute 
and  obstinate  refusal  to  entertain  it. 

11.  Lastly :  all  the  mercies  of  God  are  concentred  in  that  which 
is  all  the  felicity  of  man;  and  God  is  so  great  a  lover  of  souls  that 
He  provides  securities  and  fair  conditions  lor  them,  even  against  all 
our,  reason  and  hopes,  our  expectations  and  weak  discoursings.  The 
particulars  I  shall  remark  are  these. — ^First,  God's  mercy  prevails 
over  the  malice  and  ignorances,  the  weaknesses  and  follies,  of  men ; 
so  that  in  the  conventions  and  assemblies  of  heretics  (as  the  word 
is  usually  understood,  for  erring  and  mistaken  people)  although  their 
doctrines  are  such  that  if  men  should  live  according  to  their  proper 
and  natural  consequences  they  would  live  impiously,  yet  in  every  one 
of  these  there  are  persons  so  innocently  and  invincibly  mistaken,  and 
who  mean  nothing  but  truth  while  in  the  simplicity  of  their  heart 
they  talk  nothing  l)ut  error,  that,  in  the  defiance  and  contradiction 
of  their  own  doctrines,  they  live  according  to  its  contradictory.  He 
»  [See  '  Life  of  Christ,'  part  L  ad  sect.  vL  §  U.  vol.  ii.  p.  156.] 
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that  believes  contrition  alone,  with  confession  to  a  priest,  is  enough 
to  expiate  ten  thousand  sins,  is  furnished  with  an  excuse  easy  enough 
to  quit  himself  from  the  troubles  of  a  holy  life ;  and  he  that  hath  a 
great  many  cheap  ways  of  buying  off  his  penances  for  a  little  money 
even  for  the  greatest  sins,  is  taught  a  way  not  to  fear  the  doing  of 
an  act  for  which  he  must  repent ;  since  repentance  is  a  duty  so  soon, 
so  certainly,  and  so  easily  performed.     But  these  are  notorious  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  church ;  and  yet  Qod  so  loves  the  souls  of  Hia 
creatures,  that  many  men  who  trust  to  these  doctrines  in  their  dis- 
courses dare  not  rely  upon  them  in  their  Uves.     But  while  they  talk 
as  if  they  did  not  need  to  live  strictly,  many  of  them  live  so  strictly 
as  if  they  did  not  believe  so  foolishly.     He  that  tells  that  antece- 
dently God  hath  to  all  human  choice  decreed  men  to  heaven  or  to 
hell,  takes  away  from  men  all  care  of  the  way,  because  they  believe 
that  He  that  infaUibly  decreed  that  end  hath  unalterably  appointed 
the  means ;  and  some  men  that  talk  thus  wildly,  live  soberly,  and 
are  overwrought  in  their  understanding  by  sonte  secret  art  of  God, 
that  man  may  not  perish  in  his  ignorance,  but  be  assisted  in  his 
jchoice,  and  saved  by  the  divine  mercies.     And  there  is  no  sect  of 
jmen  but  are  furnished  with  antidotes  and  httle  excuses  to  cure  the 
'venom  of  their  doctrine;  and  therefore  although  the  adherent  and 
constituent  poison  is  notorious  and  therefore  to  be  declined,  yet  be- 
cause it  is  collateraUy  cured  and  overpowered  by  the  torrent  and 
wisdom  of  God's  mercies,  the  men  are  to  be  taken  into  the  quire, 
that  we  may  all  join  in  giving  God  praise  for  the  operation  of  His 
hands. — Secondly;  I  said  formerly  that  there  are  many  secret  and 
undiscemed  mercies  by  which  men  live,  and  of  which  men  can  give 
no  account  till  they  come  to  give  God  thanks  at  their  pubUcation ; 
and  of  this  sort  is  that  mercy  which  God  reserves  for  the  souls  of 
many  miUions  of  men  and  women,  concerning  whom  we  have  no 
hopes,  if  we  account  concerning  them  by  the  usual  proportions  of 
revelation  and  christian  commandments ;  and  yet  we  are  taught  to 
hope  some  strange  good  things  concerning  them,  by  the  analogy  and 
general  rules  of  the  divine  mercy.    For  what  shall  become  of  igno- 
rant Christians,  people  that  live  in  wildnesses  and  places  more  de- 
sert than  a  primitive  hermitage ;  people  that  'are  baptized,  and  taught 
to  go  to  church,  it  may  be,  once  a  year;  people  that  can  get  no 
more  knowledge,  they  know  not  where  to  have  it,  nor  how  to  desire 
it  ?    And  yet  that  an  eternity  of  pains  shall  be  consequent  to  such 
an  ignorance  is  unlike  the  mercy  of  God ;  and  yet  that  they  should 
be  in  any  disposition  towards  an  eternity  of  intellectual  joys  is  no* 
where  set  down  in  the  leaves  of  revelation.    And  when  the  Jews 
grew  rebellious,  or  a  siUy  woman  of  the  daughters  of  Abraham  was 
tempted,  and  sinned,  and  punished  with  death  ^,  we  usually  talk  as  if 
that  death  passed  on  to  a  worsey ;  but  yet  we  may  arrest  our  thoughts 
upon  the  mvine  mercies,  and  consider  that  it  is  reasonable  to  e:^ecfc 
»  [Levit  XX.  10.]  y  [See  note  to  ]^  670  infra.] 
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from  the  divine  goodness  that  no  greater  forfeiture  be  taken  upon 
a  law  than  was  expressed  in  its  sanction  and  publication.  He  that 
m^es  a  law  and  binds  it  with  the  penalty  of  stripes,  we  say  he 
intends  not  to  afflict  the  disobedient  with  scorpions  and  axes :  and 
it  had  been  hugely  necessary  that  God  had  scared  the  Jews  from 
their  sins  by  threatening  the  pains  of  hell  to  them  that  disobeyed, 
if  He  intended  to  inflict  it;  for  although  many  men  would  have 
ventured  the  future  since  they  are  not  affrighted  with  the  present 
and  visible  evil,  yet  some  persons  would  have  had  more  philoso- 
phical and  spiritual  apprehensions  than  others,  and  have  been  in- 
fallibly cured  in  all  their  temptations  with  the  fear  of  an  eternal 
pain;  and  however,  whether  they  had  or  no,  yet  since  it  cannot  be 
understood  how  it  consists  with  the  Divine  justice  to  exact  a  pain 
bigger  than  He  threatened,  greater  than  He  gave  warning  of;  we 
are  sure  it  is  a  great  way  off  from  God's  mercy  to  do  so.  He  that 
usually  imposes  less,  and  is  loth  to  inflict  any,  and  very  often  for- 
gives it  all,  is  hugely  distant  from  exacting  an  eternal  punishment, 
when  the  most  thai  He  threatened  and  gave  notice  oi  was  but  a 
temporal.  The  effect  of  this  consideration  I  would  have  to  be  this; 
that  we  may  publicly  worship  this  mercy  of  God  which  is  kept  in 
secret,  and  that  we  be  not  too  forward  in  sentencing  all  heathens 
and  prevaricating  Jews  to  the  eternal  pains  of  hell,  but  hope  that 
they  have  a  portion  in  the  secrets  of  the  divine  mercy,  where  also 
unless  many  of  us  have  some  little  portions  deposited,  our  condition 
will  be  veiy  uncertain,  and  sometimes  most  miserable.  God  knows 
best  how  mtolerably  accursed  a  thing  it  is  to  perish  in  the  eternal 
flames  of  hell,  and  therefore  He  is  not  easy  to  inflict  it ;  and  if  the 
jo)s  of  heaven  be  too  great  to  be  expected  upon  too  easy  terms,  cer- 
tainly the  pains  of  the  damned  are  infinitely  too  big  to  pass  lightly 
upon  persons  who  cannot  help  themselves,  and  who  if  they  were 
helped  with  clearer  revelations  would  have  avoided  them.  But  as 
in  these  things  we  must  not  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  divine  econo- 
my, being  sure,  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  it  is  most  just  even  as  it  is ; 
so  We  may  expect  to  see  the  glories  of  the  divine  mercy  made  public 
in  unexpected  instances  at  the  great  day  of  manifestation.  And  in- 
deed our  dead  many  times  go  forth  from  our  hands  very  strangely 
and  carelessly,  without  prayers,  without  sacraments,  without  con- 
sideration, without  counsel,  and  without  comfort ;  and  to  dress  the 
souls  of  our  dear  people  to  so  sad  a  parting  is  an  employment  we 
therefore  omit,  not  always  because  we  are  negligent,  but  because  the 
work  is  sad,  and  allays  the  affections  of  the  world  with  those  melan- 
choly circumstances;  but  if  God  did  not  in  His  mercies  make  secret 
and  equivalent  provisions  for  them  and  take  care  of  His  redeemed 
ones,  we  might  unhappily  meet  them  in  a  sad  eternity,  and  without 
remedy  weep  together  and  groan  for  ever.  But  ^  God  hath  provided 
better  things  for'  them,  '  that  they  without  us,'  that  is,  without  our 
assistances,  ^  shall  . .  be  made  perfect.' 
lY.  V  u 
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There  are  very  many  more  orders  and  conjugations  of  mercies ; 
but  because  the  numbers  of  them  naturally  tend  to  their  own  great- 
ness, that  is,  to  have  no  measure,  I  must  reckon  but  a  few  more, 
and  them  also  without  order :  for  that  they  do  descend  upon  us  we 
see  and  feel,  but  by  what  order  of  things  or  causes  is  as  undiscemed 
as  the  head  of  Nilus,  or  a  sudden  remembrance  of  a  long  neglected 
and  forgotten  proposition. 

1.  But  upon  this  account  it  is  that  good  men  have  observed  ihzt 
the  providence  of  Grod  is  so  great  a  provider  for  holy  living  and  does 
so  certainly  minister  to  religion,  that  nature  and  chance,  the  order  of 
the  world  and  the  influences  of  heaven,  are  taught  to  serve  the  ends 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  a  man.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
miracles  that  God  hath  in  the  several  periods  of  the  world  wrought 
for  the  establishing  His  laws  and  confirming  His  promises  and  secur- 
ing our  obedience;  though  that  was  all  the  way  the  overflowings 
and  miracles  of  mercy  as  well  as  power :  but  that  which  I  con^der 
►  is  that  besides  the  extraordinary  emanations  of  the  divine  power 
upon  the  first  and  most  solemn  occasions  of  an  institution,  and  the 
first  beginnings  of  a  religion,  (such  as  were  the  wonders  God  did  in 
JSgypt  and  in  the  wilderness  preparatory  to  the  sanction  of  that  law 
and  the  first  covenant,  and  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  nn^  His 
apostles  for  the  founding  and  the  building  up  the  rehgion  oi  the 
gospel  and  the  new  covenant,)  Grod  does  also  do  things  wonderful 
and  miraculous  for  the  promoting  the  ordinary  and  less  solemn  ac- 
tions of  our  piety,  and  to  assist  and  accompany  them  in  a  constant 
and  regular  succession.  It  was  a  strange  variety  of  natural  efficacies 
that  marma  ^  should  stink  in  twenty-four  hours  if  gathered  upon 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  that  it  should  last  till  forty-eight 
hours  if  gathered  upon  the  even  of  the  sabbath,  and  that  it  should 
last  many  hundreds  of  years  when  placed  in  the  sanctuary  by  the 
ministry  of  the  high  priest.  But  so  it  was  in  the  Jews^  religion : 
and  manna  pleased  every  palate^  and  it  filled  all  appetites,  and  the 
same  measure*  was  a  different  proportion,  it  was  much  and  it  was 
little;  as  if  nature,  that  it  might  serve  religion,  had  been  taught 
some  measures  of  infinity,  which  is  everywhere  and  nowhere,  filling 
all  things  and  circumscribed  with  nothing,  measured  by  one  omer 
and  doing  the  work  of  two;  like  the  crowns  of  kings,  fitting  the 
brows  of  Nimrod  and  the  most  mighty  warrior,  and  yet  not  too  large 
for  the  temples  of  an  infant  prince.  And  not  only  is  it  thus  in 
nature,  but  in  contingencies  and  acts  depending  upon  the  choice  of 
men ;  for  God  having  commanded  the  sons  of  Israel  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship  thrice  every  year,  and  to  leave  their  borders 

«  [Exod.  XTL  20,  4,  84.]  '  [V^isd.  xtL  20.]  «  [ver.  18.] 
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to  be  guarded  by  women  and  children  and  sick  persons,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  diligent  and  spiteful  enemies,  yet  God  so  disposed  of 
their  hearts^  and  opportunities  that  they  never  entered  the  land 
when  the  people  were  at  their  solemnity,  until  they  desecrated  their 
rites  by  doing  at  their  passover  the  greatest  sin  and  treason  in  the 
world :  till  at  EastOT  they  crucified  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory,  they 
were  secure  in  Jerusalem  and  in  their  borders;  but  when  they  had 
destroyed  religion  by  this  act,  God  took  away  their  security,  and 
Titus  besieged  the  city  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  that  the  more  might 
perish  in  the  deluge  of  the  divine  indignation. 

To  this  observation  the  Jews  add,  that  in  Jerusalem  no  man  ever 
had  a  fall  that  came  thither  to  worship ;  that  at  their  solemn  festivals 
there  was  reception  in  the  town  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land ; 
concerning  which  although  I  cannot  afiSrm  any  thing,  yet  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  godly  person  among  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  was  ever  a 
beggar,  but  all  the  variety  of  human  chances  were  overruled  to  the 
purposes  of  providence,  and  providence  was  measured  by  the  ends  of 
the  religion,  and  the  religion  which  promised  them  plenty  performed 
the  promise,  till  the  nation  and  the  religion  too  began  to  decline, 
that  it  might  give  place  to  a  better  ministry  and  a  more  excellent  dis- 
pensation of  the  things  of  the  world. 

But  when  christian  religion  was  planted  and  had  taken  root  and 
had  filled  all  lands,  then  all  the  nature  of  things,  the  whole  creation, 
became  servant  to  the  kingdom  of  grace ;  and  the  head  of  the  religion 
is  also  the  head  of  the  creatures,  and  ministers  all  the  things  of  the 
world  in  order  to  the  Spirit  of  grace  :  and  now  ^  angels  are  minister- 
ing spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  the  good  of  them  that  fear  the 
Lord'/  and  all  the  violences  of  men,  and  things  of  nature  and 
choice,  are  forced  into  subjection  and  lowest  ministries,  and  to  co- 
operate as  with  an  united  design  to  verify  all  the  promises  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  secure  and  advantage  all  the  children  of  the  kingdom : 
and  now  he  that  is  made  poor  by  chance  or  persecution  is  made  rich 
by  religion,  and  he  that  bath  nothing  yet  possesses  all  things ;  and 
sorrow  itsdf  is  the  ^eatest  comfort,  not  oi^y  because  it  ministers  to 
virtue,  but  because  itself  is  one,  as  in  the  case  of  repentance ;  and 
death  ministers  to  life,  and  bondage  is  freedom,  and  loss  is  gain,  and 
our  enemies  are  our  friends,  and  every  thing  turns  into  religion,  and 
religion  turns  into  felicity  8^  all  maimer  of  advantages.  But  that  I 
may  not  need  to  enumerate  any  more  particulars  in  this  obsarvation, 
certain  it  is  that  angels  of  light  and  darkness,  aU  the  influences  of 
heaven,  and  the  fruits  and  productions  of  the  earth,  the  stars  and  the 
elements,  the  secret  things  that  lie  in  the  bowels  of  the  sea  and  the 
entrails  of  the  earth,  ihe  single  effects  of  all  efficients  and  the  con- 
junction of  all  causes,  all  events  foreseen  and  all  rare  contingencies, 
every  thing  of  chance  and  every  thing  of  choice,  is  so  much  a  servant 

r  [Exod.  xxxiv.  24.]  *     «  [Vid.  Heb.  I  H.] 
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to  Him  whose  greatest  desire  and  great  interest  is  by  all  means  to 
save  our  souls,  that  we  are  thereby  made  sure  that  all  the  whole 
creation  shall  be  made  to  bend  in  all  the  flexures  of  its  nature  and 
accidents  that  it  may  minister  to  rehgion,  to  the  good  of  the  cathoh'c 
church  and  every  person  within  its  bosom,  who  are  the  body  of  Him 
that  rules  over  all  the  world  and  commands  them  as  He  chooses. 

2.  But  that  which  is  next  to  this  and  not  much  unlike  the  design 
of  this  wonderful  mercy,  is  that  all  the  actions  of  religion,  though 
mingled  with  circumstances  of  diflcring  and  sometimes  of  contradic- 
tory relations,  are  so  concentred  in  God  their  proper  centre  and  con- 
ducted in  such  certain  and  pure  channels  of  reason  and  rule,  that  no 
one  duty  does  contradict  another ;  and  it  can  never  be  necessary  for 
any  man  in  any  case  to  sin.  They  that  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  kill  Paul  were  not  environed  with  the  sad  necessities  of  murder  on 
one  side  and  vow-breach  on  the  other,  so  that  if  they  did  murder  him 
they  were  man-slayers,  if  they  did  not  they  were  perjured ;  for  God 
had  made  provision  for  this  case,  that  no  unlawful  oath  should  pass 
an  obligation.  He  that  hath  given  his  faith  in  unlawful  confedera- 
tion against  his  prince  is  not  girded  with  a  fatal  necessity  of  breach 
of  trust  on  one  side  or  breach  of  allegiance  on  the  other ;  for  in  this 
also  God  hath  secured  the  case  of  conscience  by  forbidding  any  man 
to  make  an  unlawful  promise,  and,  upon  a  stronger  degree  of  the 
same  reason,  by  forbidding  him  to  keep  it  in  case  he  hath  made  it. 
He  that  doubts  whether  it  be  lawful  to  keep  the  Sunday  holy,  must 
not  do  it  during  that  doubt,  because  '  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is 
sin*.'  But  yet  God's  mercy  hath  taken  care  to  break  this  snare  in 
sunder,  so  that  he  may  neither  sin  against  the  commandment  nor 
against  his  conscience ;  for  he  is  bound  to  lay  aside  his  error,  and  be 
better  instracted ;  till  when,  the  scene  of  his  sin  lies  in  something 
that  hath  influence  upon  his  understanding,  not  in  the  omission  of 
the  fact  "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters'^,"  but  therefore  he  must 
"  hate  the  one,  and  cleave  to  the  other.''  But  then  if  we  consider 
what  infinite  contradiction  there  is  in  sin,  and  that  the  great  long- 
suffering  of  God  is  expressed  in  this,  that  God  '  suffered  the  contra- 
diction of  sinners  V  we  shall  feel  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  peace  of 
our  consciences  and  the  unity  of  religion,  so  long  as  we  do  the  work 
of  God.  It  is  a  huge  affront  to  a  covetous  man,  that  he  is  the  fur- 
ther* off  from  fulness  by  having  great  heaps  and  vast  revenues ;  and 
that  his  thirst  increases  by  having  that  which  should  quench  it ;  and 
that  the  more  he  shall  need  to  be  satisfied,  the  less  he  shall  dare  to 
do  it ;  and  that  he  shall  refuse  to  drink  because  he  is  dry ;  that  he 
dies  if  he  tastes,  and  languishes  if  he  does  not ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  is  full  and  empty,  bursting  with  a  plethory  and  consumed  with 
hunger,  drowned  with  rivers  of  oil  and  wine,  and  yet  dry  as  the 
Arabian  sands.     But  then  the  contradiction  is  multiplied,  and  the 

•  [Rom.  xiv.  23.]  •  [Hcb.  xil  3.] 
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labyrinths  more  amazed,  when  prodigaKty  waits  upon  another  curse, 
and  covetousness  heaps  up  that  prodigality  may  scatter  abroad ;  then 
distractions  are  infinite,  and  a  man  hath  two  devils  to  serve  of  con- 
tradictory designs,  and  both  of  them  exacting  obedience  more  unrea- 
sonably than  the  Egyptian  taskmasters ;  then  there  is  no  rest,  no  end 
of  labours,  no  satisfaction  of  purposes,  no  method  of  things ;  but  they 
begin  where  they  should  end^  and  begin  again ;  and  never  pass  forth 
to  content,  or  reason,  or  quietness,  or  possession.  But  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  is  easy  in  a  persecution,  it  is  clear  under  a  tyranny,  it  is 
evident  in  despite  of  heresy,  it  is  one  in  the  midst  of  schism,  it  is 
determined  amongst  infinite  disputes ;  being  like  a  rock  in  the  sea, 
which  is  beaten  with  the  tide,  and  washed  with  retiring  waters,  and 
encompassed  with  mists,  and  appears  in  several  figures,  out  it  always 
dips  its  foot  in  the  same  bottom,  and  remains  the  same  in  calms  and 
storms,  and  survives  the  revolution  of  ten  thousand  tides,  and  there 
shall  dwell  till  time  and  tides  shall  be  no  more.  So  is  our  duty, 
uniform  and  constant,  open  and  notorious,  variously  represented  but 
in  the  same  manner  exacted ;  and  in  the  interest  of  our  souls  God 
hath  not  exposed  us  to  uncertainty,  or  the  variety  of  any  thing  that 
can  change ;  and  it  is  by  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  put  into  the 
power  of  every  Christian  to  do  that  which  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
will  accept  to  salvation ;  and  neither  men  nor  devils  shall  hinder  it, 
unless  we  Ust  ourselves. 

3.  After  all  this,  we  may  sit  down  and  reckon  by  great  sums  and 
conjugations  of  His  gracious  gifts,  and  tell  the  minutes  of  eternity  by 
the  number  of  the  divine  mercies.  God  hath  given  His  laws  to  rule 
us.  His  word  to  instruct  us.  His  spirit  to  guide  us.  His  angels  to 
protect  us.  His  ministers  to  exhort  us;  He  revealed  all  our  duty, 
and  He  hath  concealed  whatsoever  can  hinder  us ;  He  hath  affrighted 
our  foUies  with  fear  of  death,  and  engaged  our  watchfulness  by  its 
secret  coming ;  He  hath  exercised  our  faith  by  keeping  private  the 
state  of  souls  departed,  and  yet  hath  confirmed  our  faith  by  a  promise 
of  a  resurrection,  and  entertained  our  hope  by  some  general  significa- 
tions of  the  state  of  interval.  His  mercies  make  contemptible  means 
instrumental  to  great  purposes,  and  a  small  herb  the  remedy  of  the 
greatest  diseases.  He  impedes  the  devil's  rage,  and  infatuates  his 
counsels ;  He  diverts  his  malice,  and  defeats  his  purposes ;  He  binds 
him  in  the  chain  of  darkness,  and  gives  him  no  power  over  the 
children  of  light ;  He  suffers  him  to  walk  in  solitary  places,  and  yet 
fetters  him  that  he  cannot  disturb  the  sleep  of  a  child;  He  hath 
given  him  mighty  power,  and  yet  a  young  maiden  that  resists  hinl 
shall  make  him  flee  away ;  He  hath  given  him  a  vast  knowledge,  and 
yet  an  ignorant  man  can  confute  him  with  the  twelve  articles  of  his 
creed ;  He  gave  him  power  over  the  winds  and  made  him  prince  of 
the  air,  and  yet  the  breath  of  a  holy  prayer  can  drive  him  as  far  as 
the  utmost  sea ;  and  He  hath  so  restrained  him  that,  except  it  be  by 
faith,  we  know  not  whether  there  be  any  devil,  yea  or  no,  for  we 
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never  heard  his  noises  not  have  seen  his  affiighting  shapes.  This  is 
that  great  pinciple  of  all  the  felicity  we  hope  for,  and  of  all  the 
means  thither,  and  of  all  the  skill  and  all  the  strengths  we  have  to 
nse  those  means.  He  hath  made  great  variety  of  conditions,  and  yet 
hath  made  all  necessary  and  all  mutual  helpers ;  and  by  some  instru- 
ments and  in  some  respects  they  are  all  equal  in  order  to  felicity,  to 
content,  and  final  and  mtermedial  satisfactions.  He  gave  us  part  of 
our  reward  in  hand  that  He  might  enable  us  to  work  for  more ;  He 
taught  the  world  arts  for  use,  arts  for  entertainment  of  all  our  &col- 
ties  and  all  our  dispositions;  He  gives  eternal  gifts  for  temporal 
services,  and  gives  us  whatsoever  we  want  for  asking,  and  commands 
us  to  ask,  and  threatens  us  if  we  will  not  ask,  and  punishes  us  for 
refusing  to  be  happy.  This  is  that  glorious  attaibute  that  hath  made 
brder  and  health,  narmony  and  hope,  restitutions  and  variety,  the 
joys  of  direct  possession,  and  the  joys,  the  artificial  joys  of  contrariety 
and  comparison.  He  comforts  the  poor,  and  He  brings  down  the 
rich,  that  they  may  be  safe,  in  their  numility  and  sorrow,  from  the 
transportations  of  an  unhappy  and  uninstruct^d  prosperity.  He  gives 
necessaries  to  all,  and  scatters  the  extraordinary  provisions  so  that 
every  nation  may  traffic  in  charity  and  commute  for  pleasures.  He 
was  the  'Lord  of  hosts,'  and  He  is  still  whaft  He  was,  but  He  loves 
to  be  called  the  '  God  of  peace ;'  because  He  was  terrible  in  that, 
but  He  is  delighted  in  this.  His  mercy  is  His  glory,  and  His  glory 
is  the  light  of  heaven.  His  mercy  is  the  life  of  the  creation,  and  it 
fills  all  the  earth ;  and  His  mercy  is  a  sea  too,  and  it  fills  all  the 
abysses  of  the  deep :  it  hath  given  us  promises  for  supplv  of  whatso- 
ever we  need,  and  relieves  us  in  all  our  fears  and  in  all  tne  evils  that 
we  sufiFer.  His  mercies  are  more  than  we  can  tell,  and  they  are 
more  than  we  can  feel ;  for  all  the  world  in  the  abyss  of  the  divine 
mercies  is  like  a  man  diving  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  over  whose 
head  the  waters  run  insensibly  and  unperceived,  and  yet  the  weight 
is  vast,  and  the  sum  of  them  is  unmeasurable ;  and  the  man  is  not 
pressed  with  the  burden,  nor  confounded  with  numbers  :  and  no  ob- 
servation is  able  to  recount,  no  sense  sufficient  to  perceive,  no  memory 
large  enough  to  retain,  no  understanding  great  enough  to  apprehend 
this  infinity ;  but  we  must  admire,  and  love,  and  worship,  and  mag- 
nify this  mercy  for  ever  and  ever ;  that  we  may  dwell  in  what  we 
feel,  and  be  comprehended  by  that  which  is  equu  to  God,  and  the 
parent  of  all  felicity. 

And  yet  this  is  but  the  one  half.  The  mercies  of  giving  I  have 
now  told  of,  but  those  of  forgiving  are  greater,  though  not  more ; 
He  is  'ready  to  forgive.' — ^And  upon  this  stock  thrives  the  interest 
of  our  great  hope,  the  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality.  For  if  the 
mercies  of  giving  have  not  made  our  expectations  big  enough  to  en- 
tertain the  confidences  of  heaven ;  yet  when  we  think  of  tne  graci- 
ousness  and  readiness  of  forgiving,  we  may  with  more  readiness  hope 
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to  escape  hell,  and  then  we  cannot  but  be  blessed  by  an  eternal  con- 
sequence. 

1.  We  have  but  small  opinion  of  the  divine  mercy  if  we  dare  not 
believe  concerning  it  that  it  is  desirous,  and  able,  and  watchful^  and) 
passionate,  to  keep  us  or  rescue  us  respectively,  from  such  a  con- 
demnation, the  pain  of  which  is  insupportable,  and  the  duration  isi 
eternal,  and  the  extension,  is  misery  upon  all  our  faculties^  and  the 
intension  is  great  beyond  patience,  or  natural  or  supernatural  abilities, 
and  the  state  is  a  state  of  darkness  and  despair,  of  confusion  and 
amazement,  of  cursing  and  roaring,  anguish  of  spirit  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,  misery  universal,  perfect,  and  irremediable.  From  this  it  is. 
which  God's  mercies  would  so  fain  preserve  us.  This  is  a  state  that 
God  provides  for  His  enemies;  not  for  them  that  love  Him;  that 
endeavour  to  obey,  though  they  do  it  but  in  weakness ;  that  weep 
truly  for  their  sins,  though  but  with  a  shower  no  bigger  than  the 
drops  of  pity;  that  wait  for  his  coming  with  a  holy  and  pure  flame, 
though  their  lamps  are  no  brighter  than  a  poor  man's  candle,  though 
their  strengths  are  no  greater  than  a  contnte  reed  or  a  strained  arm, 
and  their  fires  have  no  more  warmth  than  the  smoke  of  kindling  flax. 
If  our  faith  be  pure,  and  our  love  unfeigned;  if  the  degree  of  it  be 
great,  God  will  accept  it  into  glory ;  if  it  be  Uttle,  He  will  accept  it 
into  grace  and  make  it  bigger.  Por  that  is  the  first  instance  of  Qod's 
readiness  to  forgive ;  He  will,  upon  any  terms  that  are  not  unreason- 
able and  that  do  not  suppose  a  remanent  affection  to  sin,  keep  us 
from  the  intolerable  pains  of  hell.  And  indeed  if  we  consider  the 
constitution  of  the  conditions  which  God  requires,  we  shall  soon 
perceive  God  intends  heaven  to  us  as  a  mere  gift,  and  that  the  duties 
on  our  part  are  but  httle  entertainments  and  exercises  of  our  affec- 
tions and  our  love,  that  the  devil  might  not  seize  upon  that  portion 
which  to  eternal  ages  shall  be  the  instrument  of  our  happiness.  Tor 
in  all  the  parts  of  our  duty,  it  may  be  there  is  but  one  instance  in 
which  we  are  to  do  violence  to  our  natural  and  first  desires.  For 
those  men  have  very  ill  natures  to  whom  virtue  is  so  contrary  that 
they  are  inclined  naturally  to  lust,  to  drunkenness  and  anger,  to  piide 
and  covetousness,  to  unthankfulness  and  disobedience.  Most  men 
that  are  tempted  with  lust  could  easily  enou^  entertain  the  sobrieties 
of  other  counsels,  as  of  temperance,  and  justice,  or  religion,  if  it 
would  indulge  to  them  but  that  one  passion  of  lust;  and  persons 
that  are  greedy  of  money  are  not  fond  of  amorous  vanities,  nor  care 
they  to  sit  long  at  the  wine :  and  one  vice  destroys  another :  and 
when  one  vice  is  consequent  to  another,  it  is  by  way  of  punishment  ^ 
and  derehction  of  the  man,  unless  where  vices  have  cognation,  and 
seem  but  like  several  degrees  of  one  another.  And  it  is  evil  custom 
and  superinduced  habits  that  makh  artificial  appetites  in  most  men  to 
most  sins ;  but  many  times  their  natural  temper  vexes  them  into  un- 
easy dispositions,  and  aptnesses  only  to  some  one  unhandsome  sort 
<>  [Cf.  p.  266  supr.l 
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of  action.     That  one  thing  therefore  is  it  in  which  Grod  demands  ot 
thee  mortification  and  self-denial. 

Certain  it  is  there  are  very  many  men  in  the  world  that  wonld  &in 
commute  their  severity  in  all  other  instances  for  a  licence  in  their  one 
appetite;  they  would  not  refuse  long  prayers  after  a  drunken  meet- 
ings or  great  alms  together  with  one  great  lust.  But  then  consider 
how  easy  it  is  for  them  to  go  to  heaven.  God  demands  of  them,  for 
His  sake  and  their  own,  to  crucify  but  one  natural  lust  or  one  evil 
habit  (for  all  the  rest  they  are  easv  enough  to  do  tiiemselves)  and 
God  will  give  them  heaven,  where  the  joy  is  more  than  one.  And  I 
said  it  is  but  one  mortification  God  requires  of  most  men;  for  if 
those  persons  would  extirp  but  that  one  thing  in  which  they  are' prin- 
cipally tempted,  it  is  not  easily  imaginable  that  any  less  evil  to  which 
the  temptation  is  trifling  should  interpose  between  them  and  their 
great  interest.  If  Saul  had  not  spared  Agag,  the  people  could  not 
have  expected  mercy ;  and  our  little  and  irdferior  appetites  that  rather 
come  to  us  by  intimation  and  consequent  adherences  than  by  direct 
violence,  must  not  dwell  with  him  who  hath  crossed  the  violence  of 
his  distempered  nature  in  a  beloved  instance.  Since  therefore  this  is 
the  state  of  most  men,  and  God  in  effect  demands  of  them  but  one 
thing,  and  in  exchange  for  that  will  give  them  all  good  things ;  it 
gives  demonstration  of  His  huge  easiness  to  redeem  us  from  that  in- 
tolerable evil,  that  is  equally  consequent  to  the  indulging  to  one  or 
to  twenty  sinful  habits. 

2.  God^s  readiness  to  pardon  appears  in  this,  that  He  pardons 
before  we  ask ;  for  He  that  bids  us  ask  for  pardon  hath  in  design  and 
purpose  done  the  thing  abeady ;  for  what  is  wanting  on  His  part,  in 
whose  only  power  it  is  to  give  pardon,  and  in  whose  desire  it  is  that 
we  should  be  pardoned,  and  who  commands  us  to  lay  hold  upon  the 
offer  ?  He  hath  done  all  that  belongs  to  God,  that  is,  all  that  con- 
cerns the  pardon ;  there  it  lies  ready,  it  is  recorded  in  the  book  of 
life,  it  wants  nothing  but  being  exemplified  and  taken  forth,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  stands  ready  to  consign  and  pass  the  privy  signet, 
that  we  may  exhibit  it  to  devils  and  evil  men  when  they  tempt  us  to 
despair  or  sin. 

3.  Nay,  God  is  so  ready  in  His  mercy  that  He  did  pardon  us  even 
before  He  redeemed  us.  For  what  is  the  secret  of  the  mystery,  that 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  should  take  upon  Him  our  nature,  and  die 
our  death,  and  suffer  for  our  sins,  and  do  our  work,  and  enable  us  to 
do  our  own?  He  that  did  this,  is  God;  He  who  ^'thought  it  no 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  GodV^  He  came  to  satisfy  Himself,  to  pay 
to  Himself  the  price  of  His  own  creature.  And  when  He  did  this 
fbr  us  that  He  might  pardon  us,  was  He  at  that  instant  angry  with 
us  ?  Was  this  an  effect  of  His  anger  or  of  His  love,  that  God  sent 
His  Son  to  work  our  pardon  and  salvation  P  Indeed  we  were  angry 
with  God,  at  enmity  with  the  Prince  of  life ;  but  He  was  recondlea 

•  [Phil,  il  6.] 
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to  119  80  far  as  that  He  then  did  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  for 
liis;  for  nothing  could  be  greater  than  that  God,  the  Son  of  God, 
should  die  for  us.  Here  was  reconciliation  before  pardon ;  and  God, 
that  came  to  die  for  us,  did  love  us  first  before  He  came.  This  was 
hasty  love.    But  it  went  further  yet. 

4.  God  pardoned  us  before  we  sinned ;  and  when  He  foresaw  our 
sin,  even  mine  and  yours.  He  sent  His  Son  to  die  for  us ;  our  pardon 
was  wrought  and  effected  by  Christ's  death  above  sixteen  hundred  years 
ago;  and  for  the  sins  of  to-morrow,  and  the  infirmities  of  the  next 
d^ay,  Christ  is  already  dead,  already  risen  from  the  dead,  and  does 
now  make  intercession  and  atonement.  And  this  is  not  only  a 
favour  to  na  who  were  bom  in  the  due  time  of  the  gospel,  but  to  all 
mankind  since  Adam;  for  God,  who  is  infinitely  patient  in  His 
justice,  was  not  at  all  patient  in  His  mercy;  He  forbears  to  striko 
and  punish  us,  but  He  would  not  forbear  to  provide  cure  for  us  and 
remedy.  For,  as  if  God  could  not  stay  from  redeeming  us.  He  pro- 
mised the  Bedeemer  to  Adam  in  the  beginning  of  the  world's  sin; 
and  Christ  was  ^  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world' ;' 
and  the  covenant  of  the  gospel,  though  it  was  not  made  with  man, 
yet  it  was  from  the  beginning  performed  by  God  as  to  His  part, 
as  to  the  ministration  of  pardon;  the  seed  of  the  woman  was  set 
up  against  the  dragon  as  soon  as  ever  the  tempter  had  won  his  first 
battle :  and  though  God  laid  His  hand,  and  drew  a  veil  of  types 
and  secrecy  before  the  manifestation  of  His  mercies,  yet  He  did  the 
work  of  redemption,  and  saved  us  by  the  covenant  of  faith,  and 
the  righteousness  of  believing,  and  the  mercies  of  repentance,  the 
graces  of  pardon,  and  the  blood  of  the  slain  Lamb,  even  from 
the  fall  of  Adam  to  this  very  day,  and  will  do  till  Christ's  second 
coming. 

AAsm  fell  by  his  folly,  and  did  not  perform  the  covenant  of  one 
little  work,  a  work  of  a  single  abstinence;  but  he  was  restored  by 
faith  in  the  seed  of  the  woman.  And  of  this  righteousness  Noah 
was  a  preacher  :  and  "  by  faith  Enoch  was  translated  »,'^  and  by  faith 
a  remnant  was  saved  at  the'  flood :  and  to  Abraham  this  was  '  im- 
puted' for  righteousness^'  and  to  all  the  patriarchs,  and  to  all  the 
righteous  judges,  and  holy  prophets,  and  saints  of  the  Old  testament, 
even  while  they  were  obliged  (so  far  as  the  words  of  their  covenant 
were  expressed)  to  the  law  of  works ;  their  pardon  was  sealed  and 
kept  within  the  veil,  within  the  curtains  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  they 
saw  it  not  then,  but  they  feel  it  ever  since.  And  this  was  a  great  ex- 
cellency of  the  divine  mercy  unto  them.  God  had  mercy  on  all  man- 
kind before  Christ's  manifestation,  even  beyond  the  mercies  of  their 
covenant ;  and  they  were  saved  as  we  are,  by  Hhe  seed  of  the  woman,' 
by  ^God  incarnate,'  by  'the  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the 

'  [Rev.  xiii.  8.]  «  [Heb.  xi.  5.] 

*  [Gen.  XV.  6;  Rom.  iv.  3,  9,  22;  Gal.  iii.  6.] 
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world  :'  not  by  works,  for  we  all  failed  of  them ;  that  is,  not  1^ 
an  exact  obedience,  but  by  feith  working  by  love ;  by  sincere,  hearty 
endeavours,  and  believing  God,  and  relying  upon  His  infinite  mercy, 
revealed  in  part,  and  now  fully  manifest  by  the  great  instmment  and 
means  of  that  mercy,  Jesus  Chiist.  So  tiiat  l^re  is  pardon  before 
we  asked  it,  pardon  before  Christ's  coming,  pardon  before  redemption, 
and  pardon  oefore  we  sinned.  What  ^^eat^  nesditieas  to  forgive 
us  can  be  imagined  ?  Yes,  there  is  one  degree  more  yet,  uid  that 
will  prevent  a  mistake  in  this. 

5.  For  God  so  pardoned  us  once,  tiiat  we  should  need  no  more 
pardon :  He  pardons  us  "  by  turning  every  one  of  us  away  feom  our 
miquities*.''     Thafs  the  purpose  of  Chnst;  that  He  SHght  safely 

Jardon  us  before  we  sinned,  and  we  might  not  sin  upon  tiie  con- 
dence  of  pardon.  He  paidoned  us  not  only  upon  conditioii  we 
would  sin  no  more,  but  He  took  away  our  sin,  cured  oui  curaedi 
inclinations,  instructed  our  understanding,  rectified  our  will,  fortified 
us  against  temptation ;  and  now  everv  man  whom  He  pardons  He 
also  sanctifies;  and  he  is  bom  of  God ;  and  he  must  not,  will  not, 
eannot  sin,  so  long  as  the  seed  of  Qod  remains  within  him,  so  long 
as  his  pardon  continues.  This  is  the  consummation  of  pardon.  For 
if  God  had  so  pardoned  us  as  only  to  take  away  our  evib  which  are 
past,  we  should  have  needed  a  second  Saviour,  and  a  Bedeemer 
for  every  month,  and  new  pardons  perpetually.  But  our  blessed 
Redeemer  hath  taken  away  our  sin,  not  only  the  guilt  (rf  our  old 
but  our  inclinations  to  new  sins;  He  makes  us  like  Himself,  and 
commands  us  to  live  so  that  we  shall  not  need  a  second  pardon, 
that  is,  a  second  state  of  pardon;  for  we  are  but  once  baptized 
into  Christ's  death,  and  that  death  was  but  one,  and  our  redemption 
but  one,  and  our  covenant  the  same;  and  as  long  as  we  continue 
within  the  covenant,  we  are  still  within  the  power  and  comprehen- 
sions of  the  first  pardon. 

6.  And  yet  there  is  a  necessity  of  having  one  degree  of  pardon 
more  beyond  all  this.  For  although  we  do  not  abjure  our  eoY&iBut, 
and  renounce  Christ,  and  extinguish  the  ^irit ;  yet  we  resist  Him, 
and  we  grieve  Him,  and  we  go  off  from  the  holiness  of  the  coYtfiant, 
and  return  again,  and  very  often  step  aside,  and  need  this  great 
pardon  to  be  perpetually  applied  and  renewed ;  and  to  this  purpose, 
that  we  may  not  have  a  possible  need  without  a  certain  remedy, 
the  holy  "  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  fedth"  and  pardon, 
sits  in  heaven  in  a  perpetual  advocation  for  us,  that  this  pardon  once 
wrought  may  be  for  ever  applied  to  every  emei^nt  need,  and  every 
tumour  of  pride,  and  every  broken  heart,  and  every  disturbed  con- 
science, and  upon  every  true  and  sincere  return  of  a  hearty  repent- 
ance.    And  now  upon  this  title  no  more  degrees  can  be  added ;  it  is 

*  [Acts  iii.  26.1  same  word  with  'cursed'  according  to 

*  [Johnson  explains 'cursed' by 'vex-      Richardson)  by  'Iroward,  peevish,  ma- 
atious,   troublesome/  and  '  curst '  (the      lignant,'  &c. — But  see  vol.  yli.  p.  383.] 
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already  greater,  and  was  before  all  our  needs,  than*^  the  old  covenant, 
and  beyond  the  revelations,  and  did  in  Adam's  youth  antedate  the 
gospel,  turning  the  public  miseries  by  secret  grace  into  eternal  glories* 
But  now  upon  other  circumstances  it  is  remarkable  and  excellent, 
and  swells  like  an  hydropic  cloud  when  it  is  fed  with  the  breath 
of  the  morning  tide,  till  it  fills  the  bosom  of  heaven,  and  descends  in 
dews  and  gentle  showers  to  water  and  refresh  the  earth, 

7.  God  is  so  ready  to  forgive  that  Himself  works  our  disporitions 
towards  it,  and  either  must  in  some  degree  pardon  us  before  we 
are  capable  of  pardon,  by  His  grace  making  way  for  His  mercy, 
or  else  we  can  never  hope  for  pardon.  For  unless  Grod  by  His 
preventing  grace  should  first  work  the  first  part  of  our  pardon,  even 
without  any  dispositions  of  our  own  to  receive  it,  we  could  not  desire 
a  pardon,  nor  hope  for  it,  nor  work  towards  it,  nor  ask  it,  nor  receive 
it.  This  giving  of  preventing  grace  is  a  mercy  of  forgiveness  c(m- 
trary  to  that  severity  by  which  some  desperate  persons  are.  given  over 
to  a  reprobate  sense ;  that  is,  a  leaving  of  men  to  th^nselves  so  that 
they  cannot  pray  effectually,  nor  desire  hohly,  nor  repent  truly,  nor 
receive  any  of  those  mercies  which  God  designed  so  plenteously, 
and  the  Son  of  God  purchased  so  deariy  for  us.  When  God  sends  a 
plagufe  of  war  upon  a  land,  in  all  the  accounts  of  religion  and  expec- 
tations of  reason  the  way  to  obtain  our  peace  is  to  leave  our  sins  for 
which  the  war  was  sent  upon  us  as  the  messenger  of  wrath ;  and 
without  this  we  are  like  to  perish  in  the  judgment.  But  then  con- 
sider what  a  sad  condition  we  su:^  in ;  war  mends  but  few  but  spoils 
multitudes ;  it  legitimates  rapine  and  authorizes  murder ;  and  these 
crimes  must  be  ministered  to  oy  their  lesser  relatives,  by  covetousness, 
and  anger,  and  pride,  and  revenge,  and  heats  of  blood,  and  wilder 
iberty,  and  all  the  evil  that  can  be  supposed  to  come  from,  or  run  to, 
such  cursed  causes  of  mischief.  But  then  if  the  punishment  in- 
creases the  sin,  by  what  instrument  can  the  punishment  be  removed  ? 
How  shall  we  be  pardoned  and  eased,  when  our  remedies  are  con- 
verted into  causes  of  the  sickness,  and  our  antidotes  are  poison  ? 
Here  there  is  a  plain  necessity  of  God's  preventing  grace ;  and.  if 
there  be  but  a  necessity  of  it,  that  is  enough  to  ascertain  us  we  shall 
have  it :  but  unless  God  should  begin  to  pardon  us  first,  for  nothing, 
and  against  our  own  dispositions,  we  see  there  is  no  help  in  us,  nor 
for  us.  If  we  be  not  smitten,  we  are  undone ;  if  we  are  smitten,  we 
perish:  and  as  young  Demarchus*  said  of  his  love  when  he  was 
made  master  of  his  wish, 

SalvTis  sum  quia  pereo,  si  non  peretm  plane  inteream : 

we  may  say  of  some  of  God's  judgments,  '  we  perish  when  we  are 
safe,  because  our  sins  are  not  smitten;  and  if  they  be,  then  we  are 
worse  undone :'  because  we  grow  worse  for  being  miserable;  but  we 

^  ['  and  was  greater  than,'  in  first  two  *  [Leg.  '  Dinarchus. '  Plant  Tmcul., 

edcL]  •  act.  iv.  so.  1.  lin.  9.] 
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can  be  relieved  only  by  a  free  mercy.  For  pardon  is  the  way  to 
pardon ;  and  when  God  gives  ns  our  penny,  then  we  can  work  for 
another ;  and  a  gift  is  the  way  to  a  grace,  and  all  that  we  can  do 
towards  it,  is  but  to  take  it  in  God's  method.  And  this  mufit  needs 
be  a  great  forwardness  of  forgiveness,  when  God's  mercy  gives  the 
pardon,  and  the  way  to  find  it,  imd  the  hand  to  receive  it,  and  the 
eye  to  search  it,  and  the  heart  to  desire  it ;  being  busy  and  eflective 
as  Elijah's  fire,  which  intending  to  convert  the  sacrifice  into  its  own 
more  spiritual  nature  of  flames  and  purified  substances,  stood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fuel,  and  called  forth  its  enemies,  and  licked 
up  the  hindering  moisture  and  the  water  of  the  trenches,  and  made 
the  altar  send  forth  a  fantastic  smoke  before  the  sacrifice  was  en- 
kindled. So  is  the  preventing  grace  of  God :  it  does  all  the  work 
of  our  souls,  and  makes  its  own  way,  and  invites  itself,  and  prepares 
its  own  lodging,  and  makes  its  own  entertainment;  it  rives  us  pre- 
cepts, and  makes  us  able  to  keep  them ;  it  enables  our  faculties,  and 
excites  our  desires ;  it  provokes  us  to  pray,  and  sanctifies  our  heart 
in  prayer,  and  makes  our  prayer  go  forth  to  act,  and  the  act  does 
make  the  desire  vaUd,  and  the  desire  does  make  the  act  certain  and 
persevering ;  and  both  of  them  are  the  works  of  God.  For  more  is 
received  into  the  soul  from  without  the  soul  than  does  proceed  from 
witliin  the  soul :  it  is  more  for  the  soul  to  be  moved  and  disposed, 
than  to  work  when  that  is  done ;  as  the  passage  from  de^tth  to  life  is 
greater  than  from  life  to  action,  especially  since  the  action  is  owing 
to  that  cause  that  put  in  the  first  principle  of  life. 

These  are  the  great  degrees  of  God's  forwardness  and  readiness  to 
forgive,  for  the  expression  of  which  no  language  is  sufficient  but  God's 
own  words  describing  mercy  in  all  those  (Hmensions  which  can  signify 
to  us  its  greatness  and  infinity.  His  mercy  'is  great,'  His  mercies 
'  are  many,'  His  mercy  '  reacheth  unto  the  heavens,'  it  '  fills  heaven 
and  earth,'  it  is  '  above  all  His  works  V  it '  endureth  for  ever.'  '  God 
pitieth  us  as  a  father  doth  his  children ;'  nay.  He  is  '  our  Father,' 
and  the  same  also  is  'the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  Otod  of  all  com- 
fort/ so  that  mercy  and  we  have  the  same  relation ;  and  well  it  may 
be  so,  for  we  live  and  die  together ;  for  as  to  man  only  Qod  shews 
the  mercy  of  forgiveness,  so  if  God  takes  away  His  mercy,  man  shall 
be  no  more ;  no  more  capable  of  fehcity,  or  of  any  thing  that  is  per- 
fective of  his  condition  or  his  person,  ^ut  as  God  preserves  man  by 
His  mercy,  so  His  mercy  hath  all  its  operations  upon  man,  and 
returns  to  its  own  centre  and  incircumscription  and  infinity,  unless  it 
issues  forth  upon  us.  And  therefore  besides  the  former  great  lines  of 
the  mercy  of  forgiveness,  there  is  another  chain,  which  but  to  produce 
and  tell  its  links  is  to  open  a  cabinet  of  jewels  where  every  stone  is  as 
bright  as  a  star,  and  every  star  is  great  as  the  sun,  and  shmes  for  ever, 
unless  we  shut  our  eyes,  or  draw  the  veil  of  obstinate  and  final  sins. 

'  [See  p.  C33  above.] 
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1.  God  is  long-suffering,  that  is,  long  before  He  be  angry;  and 
yet  God  is  provoked  every  day,  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
folly  of  the  neathens,  and  the  rudeness  and  infidelity  of  the  Mahume- 
tans,  and  the  negligence  and  vices  of  Christians :  and  He  that  can 
behold  no  impurity  is  received  in  all  places  with  perfumes  of  mush- 
rooms, and  garments  spotted  with  the  flesh,  and  stained  souls,  and 
the  actions  and  issues  of  misbelief,  and  an  evil  conscience,  and  with 
accursed  sins  that  He  hates  upon  pretence  of  religion  which  He 
loves;  and  He  is  made  a  party  against  Himself  by  our  voluntary 
mistakes ;  and  men  continue  ten  years,  and  twenty,  and  thirty,  and 
fifty,  in  a  course  of  sinning,  and  they  grow  old  with  the  vices  of  their 
youth ;  and  yet  God  forbears  to  kill  them,  and  to  consign  them  over 
to  an  eternity  of  horrid  pains,  still  expecting  that  they  should  repent 
and  be  saved. 

2.  Besides  this  long-sufferance  and  forbearing  with  an  unwearied 
patience,  Gk>d  also  excuses  a  sinner  oftentimes,  and  takes  a  little 
thing  for  an  excuse,  so  far  as  to  move  Him  to  intermedial  favours 
first,  and  from  thence  to  a  final  pardon.  He  passes  by  the  sins  of 
our  youth  with  a  huge  easiness  to  pardon,  if  He  be  entreated  and 
reconciled  by  the  effective  repentance  of  a  vigorous  manhood.  He 
takes  ignorance  for  an  excuse ;  and  in  every  degree  of  its  being 
inevitable  or  innocent  in  its  proper  cause,  it  is  also  inculpable  and 
innocent  in  its  proper  effects,  though  in  their  own  natures  criminal. 
"  But  I  found  mercy  of  the  Lord,  because  I  did  it  in  ignorance," 
saith  St.  Paul".  He  pities  our  infirmities,  and  strikes  off  much  of 
the  accotmt  upon  that  stock :  the  violence  of  a  temptation  and  rest- 
lessness of  its  motion,  the  perpetuity  of  its  solicitation,  the  weariness 
of  a  man's  spirit,  the  state  of  sickness,  the  necessity  of  secular  affairs, 
the  public  customs  of  a  people,  have  all  of  them  a  power  of  pleading 
and  prevailing  towards  some  degrees  of  pardon  and  diminution  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God. 

3.  When  QoA  perceives  Himself  forced  to  strike,  yet  then  He 
takes  off  EGs  hand,  and  repents  Him  of  the  evil ;  it  is  as  if  it  were 
against  Him  that  any  of  Uis  creatiires  should  fall  under  the  strokes 
of  an  exterminating  fury. 

4.  When  He  is  forced  to  proceed.  He  yet  makes  an  end  before  He 
hath  half  done :  and  is  as  glad  of  a  pretence  to  pardon  us^  or  to 
strike  less,  as  if  He  himself  had  the  deUverance  and  not  we.  When 
Ahab*  had  but  humbled  himself  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,  God  was 
glad  of  it,  and  went  with  the  message  to  the  prophet  himself,  saying, 
"  Seest  thou  not  how  Ahab  humbles  himself  P*  What  was  the  event 
of  it  ?  "I  will  not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days,  but  in  his  son's  days 
the  evil  shall  come  upon  his  house.'' 

5.  God  forgets  our  sin  and  puts  it  out  of  His  remembrance ;  that 
is.  He  Inakes  it  as  though  it  had  never  been.  He  makes  penitence  to 
be  as  pure  as  innocence  to  all  the  effects  of  pardon  and  glory;  the 
memory  of  the  sins  shall  not  be  upon  record  to  be  used  to  any  after- 

•  [1  Tim.  i.  18.1  "  [1  Kings  xxi.  29.] 
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Bct  of  disadvantage,  and  never  shall  return  unless  we  force  them  out 
of  their  secret  places  by  ingratitude  and  a  new  state  of  sinning. 

6.  God  sometimes  gives  pardon  beyond  all  His  revelations  and 
declared  will,  and  provides  suppletories  of  repentance  even  then 
when  He  cuts  a  man  off  from  the  time  of  repentance,  accepting  a 
temporal  death  instead  of  an  et^nalP ;  that  although  the  divine  anger 
might  interrupt  the  growing  of  the  fruits,  yet  in  some  cases  and  to 
some  persons  the  death  and  the  very  cutting  off  shall  go  no  further, 
but  be  instead  of  explicit  and  long  repentances.  Thus  it  happened 
to  Uzzah,  who  was  smitten  for  his  zeal,  and  died  in  severity  for  pre- 

maoifeste  yidemus  iippktam,  qui  pro 
calpa  unius  mobedientis,  quaxn  tvnen 
non  de  indu8tria»nec  Titio  propiue  volun- 
UtiB,  ted  alteriuB  ciroiunTentaoDe  eon- 
traxit,  confestim  a  leone  cooteritur,  ita 
de  eo  acriptura  narrante:  Vir  Dei  eat, 
qui  inobediens  f uit  ori  I>omini,  et  tradi- 
dit  eum  Duminus  leoni,  et  eonfregit  eiun 
juxta  verbum  Domini,  quod  ]ocutus  est 
In  quo  facto,  et  solutionem  delicti  F|ne- 
leatia  atque  erroria  incauti,  et  justitis 
merita,  pro  quibua  prophetam  suum  Do« 
minus  temporaliter  tradidit  rezatori,  par* 
citaa  ipsa  et  continentia  prsedatoris  oaten- 
dit,  quia  nihil  penitus  audet  Toraciaaiina 
bestia  de  tradito  dbi  cadavere  degustare. 


p  [The  reader  may  not  be  displeased 
with  seeing  some  sentences  from  the 
fathers  upoo  this  interesting  question. 

The  case  e.  g.  of  the  disobedient 
prophet  is  noticed  by  St.  Gregory,  dial, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  24.  torn.  iL  coL  405.  Cum 
Bcriptum  sit,  Justus  quacumque  morte 
prisventus  fnerit,  jostitia  ejus  non  au- 
feretuT  ab  eo ;  electi,  qui  proculdubio 
ad  perpetuam  vitam  tendunt,  quid  eis 
4>oe8t  si  ad  modicum  dure  moriuntur? 
Et  eat  fortasse  nonnunquam  eorum  cul- 
p'*,  licet  minima,  ouae  in  eadem  debeat 
niorte  resecari.  Undo  fit,  ut  reprobi 
potestatem  qtiidera  contra  viTentea  acei- 
piant,  sed  illis  morientibus  hoc  in  eis 
gravius  vindicetur,  quod  contra  bonos 
potestatem  su»  crudelitatis  acceperunt, 
sicnt  idem  carnifex  qui  eumdem  Tene- 
rabilem  diaoonum  viventem  ferire  per- 
miasus  est,  gaudere  super  raortuum  per- 
missus.  non  est  Quod  sacra  quoque 
tcstantur  eloqvda.  Nam  Tir  Dei  contra 
Saawariara  missus,  quia  per  inobedien- 
tiam  in  itinere  comedit,  hunc  leo  in  eo- 
dem  itinere  ocoidit  Sed  statim  illio 
scriptum  est,  *  Quia  stetit  leo  juxU  asi-  • 
num,  et  non  comedit  de  cadavere.'     Ex 

Sua  re  ostcnditur,  quod  peccatum  inobe- 
ientiae  in  ipsa  faerit  morte  laxatum: 

T'quia  idem  leo,  quern  viventem  prsBsum- 
sit  occidere,  contingere  non  prssumsit 
oecisum.      Qui  cnim  occidendi  ausum 

■  habuit,  do  occisi  cadavere  comedendi 
licentiam  non  accepit :  quia  is  qui  cul- 
pabiHa  in  vita  fuerat,  punita  inobedien- 
tia  erat  jam  Justus  ex  morte.  Leo  ergo 
qui  prius  peccatoris  vitam  necaverat, 
ottstodivit  poatmodum  cadaver  justi. 

Theodoret  also  (In  iii.  Reg.  quaest. 
xliiL  tonu  i.  p.  489  sq.)  entirely  assumes 
that  the  prophet's  punishment  was  only 
temporal 

Cassian  says  (colL  vii.  cap.  25  sq. 
p.  452  sq.)  that  God  sends  heavy  tem- 
poral chastisemenU  upon  His  saints,  *  ut 
eos  tamquam  aurum  vel  argentum  igni- 
tum  ad  illam  perpetuitatem  nulla  indi- 
gentcs  prenali  purgatione  transmittal 
Quod  in  illo  prophcta  atque  homuie  Dei . . 


The  ease  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is 
noticed  by  Origen,  In  Matt.,  tom.  xv. 
§  15.  tom.  iiL  p.  673.  Aiik  rodro  M  ofiap- 
rUf,  ira66trrwv  rh  ivayrypntifUya'  &^ioi  yikp 
^aay  rod  ix  Beias  i%urK&inis  kwXafitu^ 

tva  icaOafv&Ttpoi  iixaXKay&ffiP  ixh  rw 
fiiovt  rifJUitfniB4yTts  rri  i,iravTri(rd(rp  avroTs 
irai8€^ci  if  koiv^  OwJer^,  Ztk  rh  tk 
ircirurrcvir^ai,  fral  fU^t  ri  wmph,  rg^ 
T6ias  Tuy  droarS^juy  rtBriK^tm. 

St  Augustine  also  (Contr.  epist  Par- 
men.,  lib.  iiL  cap.  1.  tom-  ix.  coL  67) 
commenting  on  St  Paul's  '  delivering*  a 
person  'unto  Satan  for  the  destroctioa 
of  the  flesh,  that  tiie  spirit  may  be  saved 
in  l^e  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,'  asks, '  Quid 
ergo  agebat  apostolus,  nisi  ut  per  interi- 
tum  caniis  saiuti  spiritali  consuleret,  ut 
sive  aliqua  poena  vel  morte  corporali, 
sicut  Ananias  et  uxor  ejus  ante  pedes 
^ostoli  Petri  ceciderunt,  sive  per  pceni- 
tentiam,  quoniam  Satanae  traditus  erat, 
interimeret  in  se  sceleratam  cam  is  con- 
cupiscentiam.' 

By  Cassian  also  (ooU.  vi.  cap.  11. 

S,  424.)  Ananias  and  Sapphira  are  said, 
ke  the  gatherer  of  sticks  upon  the  sab- 
bath-day, 'mortis  ad  prsesens  exoepiaee 
sententiaro,'  to  have  been  aeotenced  to 
temporal  death,  as  distinguished  from 
eternal.— Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  585,  and  iiL  S31.] 
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varicatiDg  the  letter  bv  earnestness  of  spirit  to  serve  the  whole  reli- 
gion. Thtus  it  was  also  in  the  case  of  the  Corinthians  that  died  a 
temporal  death  for  their  undecent  circumstances  in  receiving  the  holy 
sacrament;  St.  Paul  who  used  it  for  an  argument  to  threaten  them 
into  reverence,  went  no  further,  nor  pressed  the  argument  to  a  sadder 
issue  than  to  die  temporally. 

But  these  suppletories  are  but  seldom,  and  they  are  also  great 
troubles,  and  ever  without  comfort,  and  dispensed  irregularly,  and 
that  not  in  the  case  of  habitual  sins,  that  we  know  of,  or  very  great 
sins,  but  in  single  actions,  or  instances  of  a  less  malignity ;  and  they 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  because  there  is  no  rule  concerning  them ; 
but  when  thev  do  happen  they  magnify  the  infiniteness  of  God's 
mercy,  which  is  commensurate  to  aU  our  needs,  and  is  not  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  limits  of  His  own  revelations. 

7.  God  pardons  the  greatest  sinners,  and  hath  left  them  upon 
record ;  and  there  is  no  instance  in  the  scripture  of  the  divine  for- 
giveness but  in  such  instances  the  misery  of  which  was  a  fit  instru- 
ment to  speak  aloud  the  glories  of  God's  mercies,  and  gentleness, 
and  readiness  to  forgive.  Such  were  St.  Paul  a  persecutor,  and 
St.  Peter  that  forswore  his  Master ;  Mary  Magdalene  with  seven 
devils,  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  Manasses  an  idolater,  David  a  mur- 
derer and  adulterer,  the  Corinthian  for  incest,  the  chUdren  of  Israel 
for  ten  times  rebelling  against  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness,  with  mur- 
muring, and  infidelity,  and  rebellion,  and  schism,  and  a  golden  calf, 
and  open  disobedience :  and  above  all  I  shall  instsmce  in  the  pharisees 
among  the  Jews,  who  had  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  our 
blessed  Saviour  intimates,  and  tells  the  particular,  viz.,  in  saying 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  by  which  Christ  did  work  was  an  evil  spirit ; 
and  afterward  they  crucified  Christ;  so  that  two  of  the  persons  of 
the  most  holy  Trinity  were  openly  and  solemnly  defied,  and  God 
had  sent  out  a  decree  that  they  should  be  cut  off;  vet  forty  years' 
time,  after  all  this,  was  left  for  their  repentance,  and  they  were  called 
upon  by  arguments  more  persuasive  and  more  excellent  in  that  forty 
years  than  all  the  nation  had  heard  from  their  prophets  even  from 
Samuel  to  Zecharias.  And  Jonas  thought  he  had  reason  on  his  side 
to  refuse  to  go  to  threaten  Nineveh;  he  knew  God's  tenderness  in 
destroying  ms  creatures,  and  he  should  be  thought  to  be  but  a 
false  prophet;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  according  to  his  belief;  '*^  Jonah 
prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  1  prav  Thee,  Lord,  was  not  this  my 
saying  when  I  was  yet  in  my  country  ?  Therefore  I  fled ;  for  I  knew  • 
Thou  wert  a  gracious  God  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
kindness,  and  repentest  Thee  of  the  evil<i.''  He  told  beforehand  what 
the  event  would  be,  and  he  had  reason  to  know  it ;  God  proclaimed 
it  in  a  cloud  before  the  face  of  all  Israel',  and  made  it  to  be  His 
name,  Miserator  et  misericors  Deus,  "The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,''  &c. 

You  see  the  largeness  of  this  treasure ;  but  we  can  see  no  end,  for 
'  [Jonah  iv.  2.]  »  [Exod,  xxxiv.  6.] 
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we  have  not  yet  looked  upon  the  rare  arts  of  conversion ;  nor  that 
Ood  leaves  the  natural  habit  of  virtues^  even  after  the  acceptation  is 
interrupted ;  nor  his  working  extra-r^ular  miracles  besides  the  suf- 
ficiency of  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  New  testament;  and 
thousands  more  which  we  cannot  consider  now. 

But  this  we  can :  when  God  sent  an  angel  to  pour  plagues  upon 
the  earth,  there  were  in  their  hands  phiake  aurea^, '  golden  phials  :' 
for  the  death  of  men  is  precious  and  costly,  and  it  is  an  expense  that 
God  deUghts  not  in :  but  they  were  '  phials  V  that  is,  such  vessels 
as  out  of  them  no  great  evil  could  come  at  once ;  but  it  comes  out 
with  difficulty,  sobbing  and  troubled  as  it  passes  forth;  it  comes 
through  a  narrow  neck,  and  the  parts  of  it  crowd  at  the  port  to  get 
forth,  and  are  stifled  by  each  other's  neighbourhood,  and  all  strive  to 
get  out,  but  few  can  pass ;  as  if  God  did  nothing  but  threaten,  and 
draw  His  judgments  to  the  mouth  of  the  phial  with  a  full  body,  and 
there  made  it  stop  itself. 

The  result  of  this  consideration  is,  that  as  we  fear  the  divine  judg- 
ments, so  that  we  adore  and  love  His  goodness,  and  let  the  golden 
chains  of  the  divine  mercy  tie  us  to  a  noble  prosecution  of  our  duty  and 
the  interests  of  rehgion.  For  he  is  the  worst  of  men  whom  kindness 
cannot  soften  nor  endearments  oblige,  whom  gratitude  cannot  tie 
faster  than  the  bands  of  life  and  death.  He  is  an  ill-natured  sinner, 
if  he  will  not  comply  with  the  sweetnesses  of  heaven,  and  be  civil  to 
his  angel-guardian,  or  observant  of  his  'Patron  God,^  who  made 
him,  and  feeds  him,  and  keeps  all  his  faculties,  and  takes  care  of 
him,  and  endures  his  follies,  and  waits  on  him  more  tenderly  than  a 
nurse,  more  diligently  than  a  dient,  who  hath  greater  care  of  him 
than  his  father,  and  whose  bowels  yearn  over  Mm  with  more  com- 
passion than  a  mother;  who  is  bountiful  beyond  our  needs,  and 
merciful  beyond  our  hopes,  and  makes  capacities  in  us  to  receive 
more.  Fear  is  stronger  than  death,  and  love  is  more  prevalent  than 
fear,  and  kindness  is  the  greatest  endearment  of  love ;  and  yet  to  an 
ingenuous  person  gratitude  is  greater  than  all  these,  and  obliges  to 
a  solemn  duty  when  love  fails,  and  fear  is  dull  and  unactive,  and 
death  itself  is  despised.  But  the  man  who  is  hardened  against 
kindness,  and  whose  duty  is  not  made  alive  with  gratitude,  must  be 
used  like  a  slave,  and  driven  like  an  ox,  and  enticed  with  goads  and 
whips,  but  must  never  enter  into  the  inheritance  of  sons.  Let  us 
take  heed ;  for  mercy  is  like  a  rainbow,  which  God  set  in  the  clouds 
to  remember  mankind  :  it  shines  here  as  long  as  it  is  not  hindered ; 
but  we  must  never  look  for  it  after  it  is  night,  and  it  shines  not  in 
the  other  world.  If  we  refuse  mercy  here,  we  shall  have  justice  to 
eternity. 

•  [Rev.  XV.  7.]  use  of  the  word  (and  compare  ToL  viu.  p. 

«  [Taylor  wa»  mialed  by  the  English      170), — ^kUij,  '  poculani,  patera,'  Stepb.] 
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68,  prop.  fin. .  .  '<  follow  Absalom."  [A  common  allusion  at  the  tiniei  in  re- 
ference either  to  those  who  joined  the  parliament,  in  hope  of  seeing  a 
redress  of  grievances,  (see  Usher's  'Answer  to  Second  Query,'  &c., 
Parr's  Life  of  Usher,  p.  55,)  or  to  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
see  Hall, '  Apology  against  Brownists,*  sect  xxiii,  and  *  Certain  catholic  pro- 
positions,' &c,yol  ii.  p.  499.  Works,  fol.  Lond.  1661.  Chillingworth,  ch. 
11.  §  158.] 

125,  note. — [The  whole  passage  in  Alciatus  is  as  follows ; — 
Capra  lupum  non  sponte  meo  nunc  ubere  lacto, 

Quod  male  pastoris  provida  cure  jubet. 
Creverit  ilia  simul,  mea  me  post  ubera  pascet : 
Improbitas  nullo  flectitur  obsequio. 
It  is  translated  from  the  Greek ;  the  original  is  given  in  the  notes  to  Alci- 
'  atus,  4to.  Patav.  1621.] 

423.  [The  first  part  of  this  anecdote  from  Plutarch,  concerning  the  Roman 
gentleman  and  the  *  siren  and  grace'  of  his  eloquence,  will  remind  the  reader 
of  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Wesley  (Southey,  chap.  xiv.  in  a.d.  1742). 
At  Wednesbury,  *'  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Methodists  were  attacked  ; 
mobs  were  collected  by  the  sound  of  horn,  windows  were  demolished,  houses 
broken  open,  goods  destroyed  or  stolen,  men,  women,  and  children,  beaten, 
pelted,  and  dragged  in  the  kennels,"  &c  Mr.  Wesley  "  hearing  of  the  state 
of  things  at  Wednesbury,  went  there,  like  a  man  whose  maxim  it  was,  always 
to  look  danger  in  the  face.  He  preached  in  mid-day,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  town ;  . . .  but  in  the  evening  the  mob  beset  the  house  in  which  he  was 
lodged ;  they  were  in  great  strength,  and  their  cry  was,  *  Bring  out  the 
minister,  we  will  have  the  minister  I'  Wesley,  who  never  on  any  occa- 
sion lost  his  calmness  or  his  self-possession,  desired  one  of  his  inends  to 
take  the  captain  of  the  mob  by  the  nand,  and  lead  him  into  the  house.  The 
fellow  was  either  soothed  or  awed  by  Wesley's  appearance  and  serenity. 
He  was  desired  to  bring  in  one  or  two  of  the  most  angry  of  his  companions ; 
they  were  appeased  in  Sie  same  manner,  and  made  way  for  the  man,  whom 
five  minutes  before  they  would  fain  have  pulled  to  pieces,  that  he  might  go 
out  to  the  people.  Wesley  then  called  for  a  chair,  got  upon  it,  and  demanded 
of  the  multitude  what  they  wanted  with  him  7  Some  of  them  made  answer, 
they  wanted  him  to  go  with  them  to  the  justice.  He  replied,  with  all  his 
heart;  and  added  a  few  sentences,  which  had  such  an  e£fect  tliat  a  cry 
arose,  *  The  gentleman  is  an  honest  gentleman,  and  we  will  spill  our  blood 
in  his  defence.' "] 
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